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of  theological  education  and  literature  in  other  countries.  The 
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vast  range  of  essays, — historical,  philological,  hermeneutical,  geo- 
graphical etc. — existing  in  the  theological  literature  of  England 
and  the  various  countries  of  the  European  continent,  as  shall 
seem  most  worthy  of  being  presented  to  the  American  student, 
and  best  adapted  to  aid  his  progress,  and  promote  among  us  the 
cause  of  biblical  learning  and  of  pure  religion.  These  will  be 
translated  where  necessary ;  and  will  every  where  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  American  reader,  by  the  addition  of  such  notes  and 
explanations  as  may  seem  to  be  requisite.  To  every  article  the 
name  of  the  author  or  translator  will  be  affixed. 

At  the  close  of  each  number  there  will  be  given  a  list  of  any 
new  and  valuable  publications  in  our  own  or  in  foreign  countries; 
and  the  more  important  works,  so  far  as  practicable,  will  be 
particularly  pointed  out. 
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Bf  VniXimm  G«moIim,  PtofMtor  of  Theology  in  tlw  UnlTontty  of  Halto.    Trmnslatod  ftom 

tbe  Oorman  by  the  Editor. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTICE. 

The  ibllowiDg  article  has  been  selected  for  publication  ia 
ibis  work,  as  presentiog  the  best  condensed  view  extant  of  the 
whole  subject  on  which  it  treats;  including  a  particular  account 
^  of  all  tbe  §hemitish  languages  and  dialects,  and  a  critical  review 

I  and  estimate  of  their  philology  and  general  literature,  and  of  the  •^ 

best  aids  for  gaining  an  acquaintance  with  them.    It  may  truly 
be  regarded,  as  is  said  in  the  text,  as  an  outline,  and  a  valuable 
one,  of  the  philological  hermeneutics  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  object  of  the  writer,  however,  having  more  particular  refer- 
ence to  Hebrew  lexicography,  I  have  ventured  occasionally  in 
.  the  notes  to  designate  also  the  more  important  grammatieal 
helps,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  have  the  whole  field  at  once 
*  before  his  view.     And  as  it  is  often  important  for  the  student  to 
\  know,  whether  the  works  referred  to  are  accessible  in   this 
country,  I  have  printed  in  Italic  the  titles  of  all  those  works 
hich  are  found  in  the  library  of  the  Andover  Theological 
eminary ;  and  which  it  will  be  seen  constitute  a  very  great   . 
roportion  of  tbe  whole.     Tn  the  notes,  the  references  by  figures 
are  preserved,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  may  wish  to  *' 

compare  the  original. — ^The  present  dissertation  was  first  prefixed 
by  Gesenius  to  the  second  editioQ  of  his  Mantial  Hebrew  and 

Vol.  m.     No.  9.  1 
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German  Lexicon^  Leipz.  1823 ;  and  again  reprinted  before  the 
third  edition  of  the  same  work,  Leipz.  1828.  It  has  never  yet 
appeared  in  an  English  dress.    Editor. 


Sources  of  Hebrew  Lexicographt. 

The  object  of  this  dissertation,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
concise  sketch  of  the  philological  hermeneutics  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, is  to  lead  on  the  youthful  philologist  to  the  habit  of  inde- 
pendent investigation,  by  introducing  him  at  once  as  it  were  into 
the  workshop  of  Hebrew  philology,  and  making  him  acquainted 
with  all  the  instruments  and  helps  by  which  he  is  to  be  aided  in 
his  progress. 

.  When  we  examine  the  ultimate  sources  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  signiGcations  of  Hebrew  words,  we  find  that  they  may 
properly  be  traced  back  to  the  following  three : 

I.  The  unage  of  the  Old  Ttntament  itself,  so  far  as  this  can 
be  determined  from  the  connexion  of  single  passages,  and  the 
comparison  of  all  thode  places  in  which  a  word  or  phrase  occurs. 

II.  The  traditional  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  which 
has  been  retained  by  the  Jews,  and  which  is  now  to  be  sought, 
partly  in  the  ancient  versiomj  and  partly  in  the  Jewish  comment 
iaries  and  lexieans* 

HI.  The  comparison  of  the  kindred  languagesj  all  of  which, 
it  is  true,  in  the  moDum«nts  of  ihetn  now  extant,  are  yoaneer 
than  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  yet  are  in  iaot 
more  eopkius  than  the  Biblical  Hebrew,  and  are  either  living 
kmgua§es^  or  have  been  grammatically  and  lexically*  treated  of 
by  native  grammarians,  or  at  least  are  extant  in  several  writers; 
so  that  in  regard  to  the  signification  of  words,  there  can  be  in 
ibem  comparativehr  much  less  doubt,  than  in  the  Hebrew. 

To  make  use  of  all  these  sources  with  critical  judgment  and 
with  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  each  ;  and,  in  the  special 


*  I  hftve  ventured  here  and  elsewhere  to  make  use  of  the  worda 
lexical  and  lerioot^,  as  bemg  regularly  formed  Grom  the  Greek  Xs^i 
just  afl  grammatical  comes  from  y^mgjifiatutog.  The  word  kxical  refc 
to  the  theory  or  principles  on  which  a  lexicon  should  properly 
constructed ;  while  lexicographical  has  reference  to  the  application  of 
this  theory  or  these  principles  to  practice,  i.  e.  to  the  actual  compHa- 
lioii  of  a  lexieoB.  We  can  dierefore  speak  of  the  lexical  character  and 
aspect  of  a  language^  in  distincti^Hi  fix>m  the  gramme^al ;  while  the 
kxicogrephf  of  a  language  is  something  quite  different — ^Editor. 
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oases  where  they  sometimes  are  discordaot  witii  each  other,  to 
search  out  and  establish  the  proper  relation  among  them  and 
aiso  with  the  context ; — this  is  the  office  and  the  duty  of  the 
truly  learned  lexicographer,  who  investigates  for  himself,  and 
who  then  assuredly  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  merely  making  use 
of  his  inuaediate  predecessors.* 

L   Usui  Loquendi  0/ the  Old  Teitammi. 

If  now  we  consider  these  three  sources  separiteiy,  the  first, 
or  the  use  of  the  Bibk  itse^<,  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
must  necessarily  constitftife  ^e  basis  of  every  lexicon.  Indeed, 
this  is  entirely  sufficient  for  determining  the  usage  in  respect  to 
all  words  of  frequent  occurrence,  whether  they  are  found  in  the 
kindred  dialects  or  not.  It  suffices  also  for  the  specification  of 
the  constructions  and  phrases  which  are  formed  wKh  different 
words;  and  affi)rds  a  multitude  of  fine  philobgical  observations, 
of  which  many  an  interpreter,  who  makes  a  great  show  with  ver» 
sk5ns,  has  not  the  least  idea.  This  source  however  must  often 
fail  the  inquirer,  when  he  seeks  for  the  fundamental  idea  or  for 
the  etymology  of  words;  where  anai  Uyoftsm  and  words  of  in- 
frequent occurrence  are  to  be  illustrated,  and  the  context  leaves 
him  in  the  lurch ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  circumstance,  that  a 
knowledge  of  only  one  limited  dialect,  studied  without  connexion 
with  the  whole  stock  to  which  it  pertains,  can  never  admit  of  a 
vivid  apprehension  of  the  sense.  To  what  results  the  exclusive 
or  partial  use  of  this  source  leads,  is  shewn  by  the  lexicons  <^ 
Stock  and  Cfussety  which,  partly  on  theological  grounds,  have 
been  restricted  to  diis  source,  because  forsooth  the  Bible  must 
be  intelligible  in  and  through  itself;  not  to  mention  the  by-paths 
into  which  Neumann  and  others^  have  in  this  manner  fallen. 

>■  ..-■■■   I.       ■  ■  i       .  ■■■    ■■     I    II     »ii  II  PI       I  I.    1  ■■■      ,....1      .    . 

*  AJUMMigh  every  comporisDn  must  in  seme  degree  be  lime,  yel  the 
lask'of  illustratinf  piuloIogicaUy  the  Old  Testament,  has  Bot  inappro- 
priately been  compared  with  that  which  an  interpreter  of  some  mon- 
ument of  the  ancient  German  language  would  undertake,  e.  g.  of 
UlpkSas  or  of  the  MebdvngUed;  where,  besides  the  context  and  the 
connexion  of  the  piece  itself^  he  would  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  aid 
andent,  tboii^  not  cotempofary,  and  of  course  not  entiiely  au- 
mtic,  versions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  able  to  compare 
all  the  modem  languages  which  have  sprung  firom  the  ancient  Ger- 
man aiock. 

^  Fabre  d*  Olivet,  LeHebiaisme  devoO^,  Paris  1815^  16.  t  voU  4ia. 
the  Jen.  ADg.  L.  Z.  1818,  No.  216»  317. 
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As  helps  for  finding  all  the  passages  where  a  word,  and  also 
its  forms  and  derivatives^  occur,  the  following  two  concord- 
ances may  be  recommended  :  Marii  a  Calano*  Caneordan- 
tiae  HebraUae^  Romae  1621,  and  Lond.  1747-49| 4  vols,  folio; 
and  J.  Buxiorfii  (patrit)  Concordantiae  Bibliorum  Hehrakae^ 
cum  praef.  J.  Buxiorfii  fij.  Basileae  1632,  fol.  The  first  of 
these  has  a  Latin  translation  along  with  the  original  passages; 
but  has  also  the  inconvenience,  that  the  forms  and  derivatives  of 
the  same  root  are  all  mixed  up  together ;  while  in  Buxtorf  the 
passages  are  arranged  separately  according  to  the  order  of  the 
forms  and  derivatives, — a  far  more  convenient  method,  which 
much  facilitates  consultation.  The  work  of  Calasio  is  a  tolera- 
bly exact  translation  of  the  concordance  of  R.  Isaac  or  Morde- 
cai  Nathan ;  that  of  Buxtorf  is  a  remoulding  of  the  same.  The 
particles  and  proper  names  are  wanting  in  both.  For  the  par- 
ticles we  have :  JVbUti  Concordantiae  Particularum  Ebraeo- 
Chaldaicarumj  ed,  Tympe^  Jenae  1734,  quarto;  and  for  the 
proper  names :  Lankisck  Concordantiae  Bibliorum  Germani" 
co^aebraico'Grraecaej  Leipz.  and  Frankf.  1696,  folio,— where 
liowever  the  names  are  arranged  according  to  the  German 
orthography  of  Luther. 

But  besides  the  peculiarly  important  business  of  the  philolo- 
gian,  to  search  out  every  where  the  most  appropriate  parallel 
passages,  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  words,  to  phrases,  and 
to  other  con5tructions,f  it  will  also  be  of  use  to  take  account  of 
the  following  circumstances,  in  the  philological  observatk>ns  to 
be  drawn  from  the  Bible  itself. 

1.  The  student  will  compare  all  those  words  which  are  either 
kindred  or  antithetic  in  their  meaning,  and  will  notrce  the  anab- 
gous  modifications  of  signification  which  are  formed  with  them. 
Whoever,  for  instance,  has  observed,  how  to  a  Hebrew  unsdom 
is  very  generally  synonymous  with  virtue  and  piety^  folly  with 
vice  and  impiety,  siveet  savour  with  good  toill;  and  how  the 
words  for  righteousness  and  virtue  are  used  also  for  deliverance 
and  prosperity;  will  be  able  clearly  to  apprehend  a  multitude  of 
philological  phenomena,  and  will  easily  cause  many  difficulties 


*  He  was  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Rome. 

t  For  this  object  the  '  Hallische  Bibel'  of  J.  H.  and  C.  R  Michaelia, 
as  also  their  .^bmolatwnet  vberiarts  ad  Itbros  V,  71  Hogi^praphMy  will 
render  good  service. 
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to  vanish.    In  this  respect,  however,  a  comparison  of  the  kindred 
dialects  is  productive  of  far  more  fruit.^ 

2.  Let  the  inquirer  make  use  particularly  of  those  exegetically 
parallel  passages,  in  which  the  sense  of  an  obscure  word  is  also 
expressed  by  one  that  is  more  known;  especially  when  this  is 
done  by  the  same  writer.' 

3.  In  the  poetical  books,  the  parallelism  of  the  members  often 
gives  a  hint  as  to  the  meaning  of  obscure  words ;  although  thb 
help  roust  be  employed  with  caution,  because  the  parallel  mem- 
bers are  not  always  synonymous,  but  often  contain  only  a  similar 
or  even  a  progressive  sense.^ 

4.  Observe  carefully  the  indivklual  usvs  loquendi  of  each 
writer,  and  explain  it  first  of  all  from  himself,  and  then  from 
other  writers  who  are  most  nearly  related  to  him.  Such  kindred 
classes  of  writers  are  e.  g.  Job  and  the  writings  ascribed  to 
Solomon ;  the  Hebrew  sections  of  Daniel  and  Ezra ;  the 
Chronk:les  and  the  book  of  Esther;  the  earlier  prophets,  Isaiah, 
Hosea,  Micah,  Amos ;  and  again  those  who  lived  after  the  ex- 
ile. In  all  this,  however,  it  will  be  understood  of  course,  that 
the  results  of  critical  investigation*  are  to  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count ;  and  the  heterogeneous  parts  of  one  and  the  same  book 
to  be  carefully  distinguished. 

II.  Traditional  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  among  the  Jewt. 
As  the  second  source  of  Hebrew  philology,  we  have  desig- 

^  Compare,  in  the  lexicon  of  the  author,  the  roots  t3Dh  and  ^^3 ; 
^^a,  Diz3a;  p*!^  no.  6.  Also  of  antithetic  words,  n^Vand  3Q^, 
^n'and  yn'' ;  «t2in  and  VW2 ,  etc. 

3  See  e.  g.  V"J^"  "^^^^^  ^^^^  ^-  ^»  ^®°*P-  Vl^H  ''^^l  ^-  ^ 
and  Ez.  38:  12,  comp.  6:  3.  33:  28.  35: 12.     So  p'^^  ieitveravice,  eal- 

vatitmy  Ps.  132:  9,  comp.  :7^;  v.  16.     Qri'^U^^^S  iheir  paramovarSy  masc. 

Ez.  23:  20,  comp.  n'^:jrffi{a  v.  5.     ^f^zjn  ^snia  Dan.  1: 5,  15,  comp. 

iD»jg  V.  10.     That'however  there  are  cases,  where  parallel  passages 

cfljinot  be  exegetically  applied,  is  obvious ;  e.  g.  where  a  later  writer 

has  transcribed  an  earlier  one,  and  has  occasionally  altered  the  sense. 

^  See  the  author's  Gtech.  der.  Heh.  Sprache^  p.  37  sq. 

^  The  rabbins  also  have  often  misapplied  panilleUsms  in  this  way. 
E.  g.  when  they  take  i^Tjn?  Carmd,  Cant  7:  6,  for  b'^tt^^S  crimson^ 
because  of  the  parallel  ]»^nM  purple ;  so  also  t3^i$ne$  (paralL  fi'^DNbtt) 
fa.  93:  7,  for  meMeti^eyv  Instead  of  heroes. 

*  Die  Ergebnisie  der  EriHkf  see  the  note  in  Vol.  11.  p.  552.— Ed. 
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naced  above  Jewith  traditUm^  which  is  preservedy  first,  in  the 
diflfereot  aDcieot  versions,  and  then,  in  the  rabbinical  commeDta* 
ries  and  lexicons.    In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  nature 
of  this  tradition,  so  as  to  be  able  to  assign  to  it  a  proper  autboriqr 
and  consideration,  we  must  here  carefully  distinguish  the  difl»cw 
ent  periods  and  even  parties,  in  and  among  which  we  find  this 
traditional  knowledge  preserved.    The  period  when  the  w2/ea^ 
andrine  (and  perhaps  also  the  oldest  Chaidee)  version  was  made, 
falls  so  near,  or  even  perhaps  (so  far  as  concerns  the  Pentateuch) 
coincides  with,  the  time  when  the  Hebrew  was  jet  a  living 
language,  that  we  may  properly  suppose  the  translators  to  have 
been  acauainted  with  the  Hebrew  idiom  from  the  livioe  inter- 
course of  society,  and  not  merely  from  the  study  of  the  Bible  in 
the  schools.    Although  the  more  ancient  Hebrew  was  probably 
for  the  most  part  already  supplanted  in  the  mouth  of  the  com-> 
roon  people  by  the  Chaidee  and  Greek ;  yet  books  were  still 
often  written  in  Hebrew,  as  the  books  of  Daniel*  and  Sirach 
shew ;  and  it  was  still  known  to  all  educated  persons,  as  the 
language  of  the  national  literature.^    Hence  we  may  esplaio 
the  interesting  circumstance,  that  the  Alexandrine  interpreters 
especially  have  often  assigned  to  a  Hebrew  word  a  significatioo, 
vfhkh  is  no  where  actually  found  in  the  Bible,  but  which  is 
found  in  the  kindred  languages,  and  even  in  the  Arabic.    Now 
since  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  they  derived  it  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  languages,  and  especially  the  Arabic,  it  is  plain, 
that  such  significations  are  also  Hebrew,  and  came  to  them  by 
tradition.®    On  the  other  hand,  the  student  will  not  place  too 
much  confidence  even  in  this  comparatively  purest  tradition,  when 
be  considers  that  already  in  the  latest  books  of  the  canon  there 
are  evident  traces,  how  the  ancient  richness  of  the  language  had  by 
degrees  died  away ;  and  also  much  that  was  no  longer  clear  and 


*  The  author  and  some  other  critics,  as  is  well  known,  place  the 
composition  of  the  book  of  Daniel  as  low  down  as  the  time  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes.  This  view  has  been  ably  refuted  by  Hengatenberg 
in  his  late  W(»k:  Die  AuikenHe  de$  Daniel,  Berl.  1831.— Eo. 

^  See  €i€8€h.  der  Heb,  Spraehtj  p.  44,  79. 

*  Ibid.  p.  78.  A  view  of  the  significations  which  the  Alexandrine 
translatOFB  have  given  to  Hebrew  words  in  dlfierent  places,  see  in 
Kircher's  Concordantiae  V.  T.  Gniecae,  Frankf.  1607,  quarto ;  in  the 
Index  at  the  end  of  7Vomm*«  Concardaneej  and  in  the  Lexicon  A6reuM 
aimeKed  to  OrigmU  Hexapla  ed*  Mo/ntfameon,  Ih  p.  401  sq. 
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fiunOiar  eveo  to  a  person  who  himself  wrote  Hebrew.'  To  tMs 
also  we  must  add,  that  just  these  earliest  interpreters,  viz.  the 
Alexandrine)  are  often  deficient  in  the  requisite  exactness  in  re- 
spect to  graoimar  and  orthography  f  as  indeed  it  is  a  usual  fact, 
tliat  a  eonseientbusly  accurate  and  philological  mode  of  treating 
a  language  and  its  monuments,  is  first  introduced  by  study  and 
observation  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  living  tongue. 

Such  a  mode  of  treatment  in  regard  to  the  Hebrew,  is  found 
in  a  far  higher  degree,  in  the  labours  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and 
Babylonia,  who  bad  already  the  aid  of  their  own  kindred  dialect ; 
and  the  Ckaidte  versions  prepared  by  them,  present  us  with  that 
interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  had  been  handed  down 
by  tradition  in  the  Jewish  schools,  and  upon  which  at  a  later  pe- 
riod the  authors  of  the  vowel  points  and  the  Jewish  grammarians 
have  farther  built.  The  conception  of  the  sense  exhibited  in  the 
earlier  Targums  is  certably  in  a  good  degree  true  and  correct ; 
although  it  is  often  hidden  behind  absurd  paraphrases  and  interpo* 
hted  later  ihtolog%nmtna.^ — The  Syriac  version,  the  most  literal 
of  all  the  ancient  translations  now  extant,  and  probably  the  work 
of  a  Sjrrian  Christian,  must  be  regarded  more  as  a  productkxi  of 
learned  study,  than  of  living  tradition ;  and  we  find  in  if,  akmg 
with  a  good  degree  of  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
and  an  oceaskmal  application  of  the  Sjrriac  vitu  loauendij  also 
an  eclectic  use  of  the  Greek,  and  more  seldom  ot  the  Chal- 
daic  verskxi.^    The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Latin  version  of 

'^  See  the  remarks  on  certain  passages  of  the  Chronicles,  Creseh,  dor 
BA.  Sprache^  p.  40  sq.  ^  Ibid.  p.  79. 

^  The  Tai^ms  are  found  in  the  rabbinic  Bibles  of  Bomberg  and 
Buxiaiff  and  accompanied  by  Latm  versions,  in  the  Potyglotts, 
There  are  three  of  them  on  the  Pentateuch  ;  of  Onkelos,  (see  f¥tner 
dt  Onkdogi  ^utquePan^hran  Cluddaica^  Ltps.l890,)Pseudo-Jonathaii9 
and  the  Targum  of  Jemsalem.  Ob  Daniel,  Ezra^  and  Nefaemiah, 
there  is  none.  The  Targum  on  Chronicles  was  first  published  firom 
an  Erfurth  manuscript  by  Beck,  Augsb.  1680—63,  4to.  and  from  a 
Cambridge  manuscript  by  Wilkins,  Amstelod.  1715,  4to.  For  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan  on  the  prophets,  see  the  author's  ComiM:nUtnf  on 
boMhf  I.  p.  65  sq.  [See  further  on  the  Targim)8  the  American  edition 
of  Cahnet^  Diet,  in  octavo,  art  Taroumb,  which  is  by  the  Editor; 
also  the  Cbaldee  Manual  of  Mr.  Riggs,  just  published. — ^En. 

^^  A  new  edition  of  the  Syriac  version,  with  many,  though  not 
sufficient  corrections  and  amendments,  was  published  by  Prof.  Lee, 
Lend.  1893.4*0.    [It  is  printed  with  great  acemacy  and  beauty.    See 
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Jerome;  tbe  basis  of  which  lies  in  the  iDstruction  whioh  he 
received  from  learned  Palestine  Jews,  and  the  constant  compari- 
son of  the  LXX,  as  also  of  tbe  other  three  Greek  versions  then 
extant,  viz*  of  Aquila,  Symmacbus,  and  Theodotion.*  In  tlie 
Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  cannot  have  been 
made  later  than  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  the  received 
interpretation  of  the  sect  of  tbe  Samaritans,  which  had  been 
separated  from  tlie  Jews  from  tbe  time  of  Alexander,  lies  at  tlie 
foundation  ;  among  whom,  however,  tbe  student  will  in  vain  look 
for  tbe  pbifelogical  accuracy  of  the  Palestine  Jews  in  the  expla- 
nation, as  well  as  for  their  critical  scrupulousness  in  the  preser- 
vation, of  the  original  text.^^  That  Onkelos  w^s  used  in  making 
this  version,  as  is  confidently  affirmed,  is  ungrounded ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  seems  to  have  been  tbe  case  in  the  Persian 
translation.^ — ^The  immediate  •/Sro^M:  versions  also  are  not  with- 
out value  in  this  respect ;  among  which  the  most  ancient  is  that 
of  it.  Saadiai  Gaotiy  the  first  Hebrew  grammarian,  who  died  in 
A.  D.  942.  It  covers,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  the  Pentateuch, 
Isaiah,  and  Job ;  and  contains,  along  with  the  earlier  tradition, 
much  also  which  is  the  result  of  independent  thought  and  study, 
though  indeed  often  subtile  and  forced.^  It  has  been  used 
in  the  still  unprinted  Samaritan- Arabic  version  of  Abusaid.^^ 
Among  the  latest  labours  of  the  Jews  in  translation,  bebngs  the 
Moorisli-Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch  published  by  Erpe- 
nius,^  commonly  known  as  the  Arabs  Erpenii;  as  also  the 

the  A.  L.  Z,  18S2,  No.  4.  On  the  character  of  the  Syriac  vernon,  see 
Hirzd  de  Peniateuchi  Ftrstonis  Syriae<E  indoU,  etc,  Zurich,  1835. 
Comp.  A,  L.  Z.  1832,  No.  5.— Ed. 

*  See  Calmet  ibid,  art  Versions. — "Ed. 

^^  Winer  de  Fersumu  PeniaL  Scanar.  indole  Diueri.  eritico-exegetiedj 
Lipe.  1817.     The  text  is  found  in  the  Paris  and  London  PolygloUs. 

'^  Rosenmudkrye  Fersione  PentaUuchi  PersicOy  lips.  1813. 

13  Jffis  veraion  of  the  PentaUuek  stands  in  the  London  Pob^^loU 
with  Arabic  letters  and  vowels;  the  manuscripts  are  written  in  the 
Hebrew  character.  That  of  Usaidh  was  published  by  PauluSj  Jena 
1790,  91,  8vo.  That  of  Job  is  found  m  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford,  Cod.  Huntington.  511 ;  Uri's  Catalogue,  Codd.  orient.  No.  45. 
Of  this  last  I  have  taken  a  copy. 

1^  See  De  Sacy,  in  the  M^moires  de  PAcad^mie  des  Inscr.  et  des 
belles  Lett  T.  XLIX. 

1^  Pentateuchus  Moais  Arabice,  Lugd.  Bat  1632.  4to. 
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tasteless  Greek  version  probably  of  a  Byzantine  Jew,  found  in  a 
manuscript  in  St.  Mark's  library  at  Venice,  and  called  the  Gra' 
ea  Veneta  ;  vthkh  indeed  will  ever  remain  interesting  enough 
for  the  history  of  interpretation^^  Of  the  mediate  versions,* 
this  of  course  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 

Let  us  delay  for  a  while  the  progress  of  our  discussion,  in 
order  to  subjoin  some  remarks  upon  the  use  and  value  of  these 
versbns. 

1 .  The  first  etfotts  of  the  interpreter  must  here,  of  course, 
be  directed  to  obtain  a  correct  understanding  of  the  version 
itself,-— a  task  for  which  the  ways  are  by  no  means  so  well 
broken,  as  one  would  have  expected.  At  the  very  outset,  the 
lexical  helps  yet  extant  for  the  Septuagini  are  in  the  highest 
degree  imperfect.  The  authors  of  tbem,  while  they  often  give 
only  an  incomplete  account  of  what  the  Greek  translator  meant 
in  his  frequently  obscure  expresskms,  and  seem  scarcely  to  have 
thought  of  any  scientific  arrangement  of  the  significations  of  a 
word,  merely  write  out  from  the  concordance  the  Hebrew 
words  for  which  each  Greek  word  stands;  busy  themselves 
with  conjectures,  how  the  translator  came  to  render  so  or  so ; 
and  not  unfrequently,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  correspondence, 
ibrce  upon  the  Greek  word  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  one,  and 
vice  wrsa.^'^    As  helps  for  the  understanding  of  diffcult  passages, 

^  The  manuscript  contains  the  Pentateuch,  the  writings  of  Solo- 
mon, Ruth,  Lamentations,  and  Daniel.  The  first  has  been  published 
by  C  F,  Ammony  Erlang.  1790,  91,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  and  the  other  books 
by  Ftttoinm,  Stirasb.  1784,  8vo. 

*  See  the  article  Vsrsions  in  Cahnet— En. 

^"^  The  most  convenient  concordance  of  the  Septuagint  is  that  of 
Tromm,  pastor  of  Groningen,  who  died  1717.  A.  TrommU  Con-^ 
eordantuB  Gr<uc(B  Versionis  wlgo  didcR  LXX  hUerprttunij  Amst.  et 
Traj.  ad  Rh.  1718, 2  vols.  fb).  It  contains  also  the  words  from  Aqoi- 
la,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  and  fi^m  the  HexapUt^  ed,  Montfaucon. 
The  earlier  one  of  Kircher,  (see  note  6,)  is  principally  arranged  in  an 
inverted  order,  i.  e.  according  to  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  words.  The 
order  of  Tromm  is  foUowed  by  the  lexicon  of  J.  C.  Biel,  under  the 
title :  JVovus  Tht$auru9  pkUologicus,  seu  Ijexicon  in  LXXetaltat  hUen- 
prdea  et  Scripiorea  apocryphos  V,  21  ed.  Mutzenbecher,  3  torn.  8yo.  Hagi 
Com.  1779.  It  was  however  already  finished  in  1745.  To  this  work 
SchUusntr,  BreUckudder^  and  Kreyssig  have  published  supplements. 
The  more  recent  work  of  Schleusner,  Nbmu  Theaaunu  pkilol.  criHcu8y 
seu  Ltxiam  m  LXX  eet,  pott  Bidium  et  alioa  mros  doetoa  edidU  et  con- 
VoL.  III.     No.  9.  2 
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recourse  may  also  be  bad  to  tbe  Scholiasts  and  Glossists,  amoDg 
whom  some  have  particular  reference  to  the  LXX,  as  Cyril  and 
Olympiodorus ;  but  more  especially  to  the  commentators  and 
writers  of  Catena  in  the  Greek  church,  Eusebius,  Theodoret, 
Cyril,  Chrysostom,  Procopius,  and  sometimes  Jerome. — ^For 
understanding  the  Chaldee  versions,  the  lexicon  of  Bnxtorf 
leaves  very  much  less  to  be  desired. — As  to  the  Syriac  version, 
tbe  understanding  of  it,  or  of  single  difficult  words  in  it,  already 
made  business  for  the  Syriac-Arabian  philologians  of  the  ninth 
century,  as  we  shall  see  further  on ;  and  hence  we  may  easily 
conceive,  that  our  lexicons,  drawn  as  they  are  in  a  very  imper- 
fect manner  from  those  works,  as  well  as  the  Latin  translation 
of  the  Syrian  version  in  the  Polyglotts,*  cannot  every  where 
present  us  with  certain  and  authentic  information.^®  The  Ara- 
bian versions  of  Saadias  are  sometimes  rendered  obscure  by  tbe 
tin-Arabic  Hebraizing  style  of  them  ;*•  but  still  more  is  the 
Samaritan  version  here  and  there  marked  by  important  difficul- 
ties, which  have  their  ground  indeed  in  the  deficiency  of  other 
monuments  of  the  Samaritan  language,  but  yet  might  doubtless 
for  the  most  part  be  removed,  by  a  careful  comparison  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  other  Aramaean  dialects. 

2.  But  the  interpreter  of  these  versions  will  also  not  unfre- 
qiicntly  meet  with  critical  difficulties,  which  have  their  source  in 
the  still  very  imperfect  condition  of  the  texts.  That  of  the 
LXX,  as  is  well  known,  is  perhaps  in  the  worst  state  of  all ; 
and  the  various  readings  given  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  Holmes 

gressit  J,  F,  S.  5  torn.  8vo.  1820,  21,  is  merely  an  enlnrgement  and  re- 
modelling of  Blel,  and  not  a  new  work ;  and  the  whole  former  mode 
of  treatment,  so  ill  adapted  to  a  lexicon,  is  retained.  A  far  more  ap- 
propriate arrangement  is  presented  by  Bockel,ln  his  specimen  of  such 
a  lexicon,  containing  the  letter  Z :  ^ovae  Clams  in  Graecos  hUerpretes 
V,  T,  ita  adomatae,  ul  etiam  Lexici  in  JV.  F.  libros  usum  praibere  posnt 
etc.  SpedtMn,  Lipe.  1820. 4to. 

*  This  was  made  by  two  modem  Syrians,  who  resided  at  Paris, 
Gabriel  Sionita  and  Abraham  Ecchellensis. 

^*  The  Arabic  version,  which,  not  only  in  Job  and  the  prophets, 
but  also  in  the  greater  part  of  the  historical  books,  is  drawn  from  the 
Byriac,  is  here  not  unfi^equently  of  cxegetical  use  for  this  its  nearest 
source.  See  Roediger  de  Jhrabicat  libror.  V,  T.  kistoricorum  Versionis 
origine  d  indole,  Halae  1828. 

19  See  tiie  Mgem.  L.  Z.  1822,  No.  J55. 
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and  Parsons,^  as  drawn  from  manuscripts  and  after-versions, 
lead  us  to  the  conviction,  that  after  all  the  critical  and  uncritical 
revisions  of  this  version,  a  restoration  of  the  original  text  by 
means  of  the  aids  remaining  to  us,  is  scarcely  possible ;  but  yet 
that  the  Vatican  Codex  probably  approaches  comparatively  the 
nearest  to  this.  That  also  the  other  texts  in  the  London  Poly- 
glott  stand  greatly  in  need  of  critical  revision,  and  especially  oi  a 
^  new  collation  of  the  ipanuscripts,  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 
ever  attempted  such  a  revision  f^  and  it  is  therefore  so  much 
the  more  to  be  regreted,  that  the  plan  proposed  some  years 
since  in  England,  of  publishing  a  Po]yglott  corrected  through- 
out from  manuscripts,  should  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

3.  In  order  to  make  the  proper  use  of  a  version  in  particular 
instances,  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  obtain  a  complete 
view  of  its  general  character ;  so  that  he  may  not  be  led  to 
regard  mere  arbitrary  renderings,  allusions  to  later  times,  or  quid 
pro  quo\  as  authorities  and  sober  explanations ;  and  thus 
either  build  upon  them  as  such,  or  at  least  feel  perplexity  in 
particular  cases.  It  has  for  instance  been  thought  strange,  that 
the  proper  name  "^^^i^Q,  Malaehij  Mai.  1:1,  should  be  trans- 
lated my  messenger^  and  explained  as  referring  to  Ezra  the 
scribe  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  overlooked,  that  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan  very  often  treats  proper  names  in  this  man- 
ner; e.  g.  2  Sam.  17:  7.  Is.  7:  3,  6. — In  this  particular 
respect,  very  much  that  is  useful  has  been  done  by  way  of 
preparation  in  recent  times.^ 

4.  Since  it  b  a  traditional  interpretation  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  the  versions,  their  value  of  course  as  historical  testimony  rises 
with  their  antiquity,  and  sinks  with  their  modernness.  Here  too 
we  may  distinguish  in  a  measure  two  lines  of  tradition, — ^that  of 
the  Alexandrine,  and  that  of  the  Palestine  Jews.  The  coinci- 
dence of  both  these  voices,  testifies  to  a  direct  and  consistent 
tradition. 

*®  *  Vetus  Testamentum  Gnecum  cum  variis  Lectionibus.'  T.  I.  ed^ 
R.  Holmes,  Oxon.  1798.  Tom.  II—V.  ed.  Jac.  Parsons,  ib.  1820—27. 
Compare  the  AUgcm,  L.  Z.  1816,  No.  1  sq.  1832,  No.  1  sq.  Much 
may  also  be  gained  from  the  Hexapla-Syriac  version ;  aeeMddddorpf 
CurcB  HexapUsms  in  Ubnun  Jobi,  Vratisl.  1817. 

*^  See  Prof.  Lee  on  the  Syriac  version,  in  the  Classical  Journal, 
No.  XLVI,  p.  245  sq. 

^  See,  among  other  works,  those  referred  to  above  in  the  Notes. 
9 — 12,  and  others  by  FPtTter,  ISrzely  Boedigery  (note  18,)  etc. 
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5.  What  the  studoot  has  to  expect  from  the  versions,  and  that 
exclusively,  is  information  as  to  the  U9u$  of  words,  especially  as 
to  their  signification  in  a  particular  place,  and  as  to  their  general 
meaning,  which  is  often  expressed  by  other  words.  What  the 
versions  can  never  furnish,  and  what  from  their  nature  they  never 
ought  to  furnish,  is  a  specification  of  the  primitive  signiocatioDS 
and  etymology  of  words, — a  species  of  knowledge  which  in 
general  we  roust  not  look  for  in  those  ages.  As  exceptions  to 
this  remark,  however,  we  may  name  Aquila,  a  few  of  whose 
fragments  only  are  extant,  and  the  Venetian  translator ;  both  of 
whom  attempted  to  let  a  glimmer  of  the  etymology  be  visible  in 
their  translations ;  somewhat  as  Schultena  has  attempted  it  in 
modern  times* 

At  the  point  where  the  versions  cease,  begins,  in  the  history 
of  Jewish  and  biblical  literature,  the  grammatical  investigation 
and  culture  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  compilation  of 
lexicons  and  phiblogical  commentaries ;  and  the  merit  of  having 
here  first  broken  the  way,  belongs  to  the  Jews  who  spoke  Arabic, 
in  Babylon,  Spain,  and  on  the  coast  of  Afrk^a.  The  informa- 
tion which  I  have  elsewhere^  given  on  this  subject,  was  not  and 
could  not  be  complete  and  authentic,  because  the  most  impor- 
tant works  of  all  are  yet  unprinted ;  and  therefore  the  folbwing 
notk^es,  written  after  having  seen,  examined,  and  in  part  made 
extracts  from  the  manuscripts,  may  stand  here  as  supplementary. 

The  earliest  lexicographical  attempt  in  respect  to  the  Hebrew, 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  comprises  seventy  difficult 
words,  which  the  above-mentioned  Saadias  Gaon  arranged 
together,  explained  briefly  in  Arabic,  and  compared  with  the 
Talmudic.** — ^Tlie  first  complete  lexicon,  which  lies  in  manu- 
script at  Berlin  among  other  places,  was  composed  hyMenahem 
hen  Saruk  (pt^tD  p  tansx^^in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  chief  merit  of  this  work,  however,  consists  in  the  collection 
and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  roots,  of  which  it  presents  the 
first  example;  and  it  is  an  Interesting  circumstance,  that  the  bi- 
literal  roots,  (so  he  calls  the  verbs  rii,  is^  i:p^)  the  triliieral,  and 
the  quadriliteral,  are  all  placed,  by  themselves.  For  exegesis  he 
rarely  presents  any  thing  of  importance ;  and  draws  oonjectures 

^  Gtseh.  der  Heb.  Spache,  p.  95  sq. 

3^  The  manuscript  lies  at  Oxford  ;  Cod.  Huntington.  No.  373.  Uri'a 
Catal.  Codd.  Mss.  orient.  Bibl.  Bodleianae  No.  4^.  NicoU's  Cata- 
logue p.  7. 
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mostly  from  tfae  coanexion,  or  le«9es  it  for  ocbers  to  draw  them.^ 
His  labours  are  wholly  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the 
excellent  work,  which  the  Spanish  physician  Rabbi  Jonah 
(na^**  S)  as  the  Jews  call  him,  or  Abvlwalid  Merwan  ben 
Gannach  according  to  hi^  Arabian  name,^  composed  under  the 
name  of  Book  of  RooU^  and  from  which  the  afterwards  more 
celebrated  Kimchi  has  borrowed  his  best  illustrations.  In  this 
lexicon,  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  schools  is 
indeed  cited  and  used ;  but  the  author  frequently  breaks  over 
the  limits  of  this  authority,  and  often  makes  a  happy  use  of  his 
own  investigations  and  conjectures  by  the  help  oi  the  Talmudic 
and  Arabic, — die  more  happy  indeed,  because  the  latter  was  his 
native  tongue ;  so  that  this  rabbin  may  with  strict  propriety  be 
regarded,  as  the  forerunner  of  an  Edward  Pococke,  Bochart, 
and  Albert  Schultens.  Some  few  unimportant  fragments  have 
been  published  by  Pococke  and  Schnurrer  ;^  and  to  the  more 
complete  extracts  which  I  have  made  from  the  original  manu- 
script, I  am  indebted  for  several  explanations  given  in  my 
Hebrew  lexicon,  which  will  be  recognized  as  a  real  addition 
to  our  lexical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.     The  explanations  of 

^^  Abulwolid  quotes  him  under  the  word  q2{i|?,  and  cites  also  a 
treatise  by  Ben  LQnrat,  which  Is  protiably  a  criticisiu  or  confutation  of 
the  work. 

^  The  Jews  who  five  amoog  the  Arabs  have  mostly  two  names,  one 
Hebrew  and  the  other  Arabic ;  e.  g.  :}^^h  n*}^  rr^  S  and  MH  iSadbrv 
ya ;  as  also  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  dominion  t&ey  bore  Hebrew  and 
Greek  names;  e.  g.  JoTuUhan  and  Alexander  Jannaeiu ;  Salome  and 
Alexandra.  So  also  in  France  and  Germany  at  present,  the  Jews 
have  mosdy  each  a  Hebrew  and  German  or  French  name ;  and  this 
necessarily,  according  to  the  laws  of  Napoleon. 

^  The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  (Uri's  Caul.  Codd. 
orient.  456,  457,)  was  brought  by  Dr  £.  Pococke  from  the  East,  and 
often  used  by  him  in  his  commentaries  on  Hosea  and  Joel ;  see  his 
Thtological  Works,  Lond.  1740,  2  vols.  fol.  It  is  therefore  strange 
that  A.  Schultens,  who  must  have  been  ignorant  of  Pococke*s  writings, 
should  say  of  this  work :  Magno  redemtum  velUm  opua  quod  sequen' 
timn  RMnnontm,  quibug  Arahiea  minus  promta  ertml,  livor  pressU, 
8v^ere»KiamendieUur,eiapeaeHy  cum  tempore  emersmv^  Origg.Heibr. 
p.  290.  At  a  later  period  Schnuirer  made  some  extracts  fiom  it,  but 
pubBsfaed  very  few  of  them ;  see  his  DissertaUones  pkUoL  crit.  p.  46. 
— Some  instances  of  the  aid  derived  by  the  author  from  the  woxk  of 
Abulwstid,  may  be  seen  in  his  lexicon  under  tfae  articles  'n2£a,  ^V^^ 
•leX,  la*!^,  ]a«,  etc. 
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Judah  ben  Kartsh  (i»''*^p  p  STTlJfS),  which  are  drawn  from  the 
same  sources,  are  only  systematically  arranged,  and  are  of  similar 
value.^  Both  these  last  wrote  in  Arabic  ;  in  Hebrew,  however, 
we  have  R.  Salomo  Parchon,  (before  1161,)  from  whose  works 
De  Rossi  has  extracted  the  most  important,  but  still  not  very 
valuable,  glosses.^  But  among  the  learned  Jews,  R.  David 
Kimchi^  soon  surpassed  all  others  in  renown,  and  has  remained 
even  to  the  present  time  the  classical  lexicographer  of  the 
Hebrew^  This  celebrity  he  has  certainly  deserved,  by  the  skil- 
ful use  he  has  made  of  his  predecessors,  and  especially  of  those 
who  wrote  in  Arabic.  To  those  who  can  have  access  to  no 
copy  of  this  now  rare  lexicon,  its  place  may  be  in  some  degree 
supplied  by  the  lexicon  of  Pagninus  in  the  edition  of  Mercer^ 
which  is  a  translation  and  remoulding  of  the  work  of  Kimchi, 
and  contains  the  quintessence  of  the  rabbinic  interpreters.^ 

Among  the  Jewish  commentators,  Jarcht,  Men  Ezra,  Kimchi^ 
and  Tanchum  of  Jerusalem,  are  the  chief  who  occupy  themselves 
with  the  explanation  of  words ;  though  all  these  commentators 
have  fixed  with  tolerable  exactness  the  limits  of  the  lexicon  and 
of  exegetical  commentary,  and  in  the  latter  are  usually  more 
brief  with  the  lexical  part,  in  order  to  gain  room  for  the  gram- 
matical difficulties  and  the  development  of  the  sense.  For 
characterising  the  three  first  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that 

^  See  extracts  by  Schnurrcr  in  Eichhom^s  Btbliothek,  III.  p.  951  sq. 
Two  copies  of  the  whole  manuscript  are  in  my  possession,  that  of 
Gagnier  (in  Arabic  letters)  and  that  of  Schnurrer. 

^  *  Lexicon  Hebriacum  selectum,  quo  ex  antique  et  inedito  R.  Par- 
chonis  Lexico  novas  et  diversas  rariorum  ac  difficiliorum  vocum  sig- 
nificationes  sistit  J.  B.  de  Rossi,  Parmae  1805,  8vo.'  Most  of  the 
explanations  are  drawn  conjecturally  from  the  connexion  ;  as  indeed 
the  Rabbins  are  very  wont  to  do. 

^  His  work  appeared  first  at  Naples,  1490.  The  Venetian  edition 
of  1522,  small  folio,  which  is  before  me,  bears  a  Hebrew  title,  and 
under  it  a  Latin  one :  '  Thesaurus  linguae  sanctae,  sive  Dictionarium 
Hebraicum.' 

^^  ^'ij^  1^**2^<  ^^^^^  ^*  ^*  Thesaurus  lAngutR  Sandtty  sive  Lexicon 
Hebraicumj  audore  S.  PagrUno  Lucensi  :  nunc  etc.  recognitum  opera 
Jo,  Mercerif  MUmii  CevaiUrii,  et  B,  Comdii  Bertrami,  Lugd.  1575, 
£>!.  2  Tom.  In  the  notes,  the  false  translations  of  Kimclii's  text  by 
Pagninus  are  often  corrected.  [The  copy  of  this  work  in  the  Ando- 
ver  library  bears  date  Colon.  Miobrog.  i.  e.  Geneva,  1614.  See  Wo{f 
EKst.  Lexicor.  Heb.  p.  93. — ^Ed. 
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Jarchi  is  almost  wholly  a  traditional*talmudic  interpreter ;  Aben 
Ezra  beyond  comparison  more  independent,  more  free  from  pre- 
judice, and  of  sounder  judgment ;  Kimchi  a  more  skilful  gram- 
marian and  compiler.^  From  Tanchum  of  Jerusalen^,  who 
flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  have  also  an  Arabic 
commentary  on  the  earlier  prophets,  i.  e.  the  historical  books, 
in  manuscript  at  Oxford ;  from  which  Pococke  and  Schnurrer 
have  selected  and  published  specimens ;  and  of  which  I  have 
also  through  the  latter  h  facsimile  and  copy.^ 

In  order  to  read  these  Jewish  interpreters  with  ease,  whether 
tfaey  wrote  in  Hebrew  or  Arabic,  some  practice  is  certainly  ne- 
cessary; and  especially  the  latter,  whose  manuscripts  are  all 
written  with  Hebrew  characters,  and  contain  many  grammatical 
expressions  which  are  not  found  in  the  lexicons.  But  the  labour 
expended  in  this  way  does  not  often  remain  unrewarded.  The 
berraeneutical  value  of  these  writers  depends,  in  general,  on  the 
sources  from  which  they  draw,  viz.  tradition  ;  Talmudic,  Chal- 
daic,  and  Arabic  usage ;  and  the  connexion :  and  then,  in  par- 
ticular, it  depends  on  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  sagacity  and 
sound  judgment  in  the  individual ;  in  which  respect  R.  Jonah  or 
Abulwalid  holds  the  first  place,  while  the  so  renowned  Jarchi 
can  properly  claim  only  one  of  the  lowest. 

III.  Kindred  Languages. 

The  third,  and  indeed  the  most  copious  and  important  source 
of  Hebrew  lexicography,  are  the  languages  kindred  with  the 
Hebrew,  usually  denominated,  (in  the  absence  of  any  appropriate 
appellation  already  employed  by  earlier  writers,)  the  oAem- 
itish  languages;  an  acquaintance  with  which  in  a  lexical  respect, 
and  particularly  for  the  etymological  part  of  our  investigations,  is 
indispensable;  since  the  two  first  sources  already  treated  of, 
afford  for  the  most  part  only  information,  and  that  not  complete, 
in  respect  to  the  usus  loquendi.  We  shall  give  here,  in  the  first 
place,  some  general  historical  notices  in  regard  to  these  kindred 
dialects,  having  reference  especially  to  the  history  and  criticism 
of  their  lexicography;  and  then  subjoin  some  remarks  upon  the 
proper  use  and  application  of  them. 

,  _  -  _  ij  II  ll  ~  ■  M 

^  See  the  author's  Commentary  on  Isaiah^  I.  p.  119  sq. 

^  *  R.  Tanchum  Hieros.  ad  libros  V.  T.  Commentarii  Arabici  Speci- 
men etc.'  Tubing.  1791.  4to.  Pococke  mtended  to  have  published 
the,  whole ;  see  his  Theol.  Works,  p.  45. 
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The  Shemitish  stock  of  languages  divides  itself,  in  genera?, 
into  three  principal  branches  :  Firsts  the  Aramaean^  which  was 
anciently  spoken  in  Syria,  Babylonia,  and  Mesopotamia,  and 
may  be  subdivided  into  the  Syriac  or  West  Aramaean,  and 
Chaldaic  or  East  Aramaean.  Besides  these,  we  have  still  some 
relics  in  the  dialect  of  the  Satnariiansy  Zabians^  and  of  Palmyra^ 
which  also  bek>ng  to  the  Aramaean  branch.^-5eroisd,  the  Ca-' 
naanitiik  branch  in  Palestine  and  Phenicia.  To  this  belongs 
the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  few  remnants  of  the 
Phenician  and  Punic  dialects ;  also  the  later  Hebrew,  or  to/- 
mudic  and  rabbinic ;  which  however  is  again  intermingled  with 
Aramaean.— TAsW,  the  Arabic  language,  of  which  the  Ethiopic 
h  an  early  secondary  branch.  Of  both  these  again,  there  are 
later  half  corrupted  dialects;  viz.  of  the  former  the  Mooritk 
and  Maltese  dialects,  and  of  the  latter  the  Amharic. 

1.  We  begin  with  the  Aramaean  dialects,  as  the  most  simple, 
and  in  which  also,  next  to  the  Hebrew,  we  possess  the  most 
ancient  documents.  The  earliest  trace  of  the  Aramaean  dialect 
in  Mesopotamia,  occurs  in  Gren.  31:  47;  and  even  should  this 
passage,  as  Vater  assumes,^  not  demonstrate,  that  already  in  the 
time  of  the  patriarchs  a  different  dialect  from  that  of  Palestine 
was  spoken  in  Mesopotamia,  still  it  proves  this  with  certainty  for 
the  time  of  the  writer,  whom  we  cannot  place  later  than  the  time 
of  David  or  Solomon.*  During  the  captivity,  the  exiled  He- 
brews learned  to  speak  the  East  Aramaean  dialect,  as  the  mother 
tongue  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and  brought  it  back  with 
them  to  their  native  land ;  where  at  6rst  it  only  corrupted  and 
gave  an  Aramaean  tinge  to  the  ancient  Hebrew,^  but  afterwards 
entirely  supplanted  it.  This  was  especially  the  case,  when, 
under  the  Macedonic-Syrian  dominion,  new  influences  were 
superadded  from  other  quarters.  In  Syria  proper,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Syriac  language  received  an  intermixture  of  Greek 


^  Commentar  uber  d,  PetUat,  in  loc. 

*  It  is  well  known  that^Gesenius  places  the  date  of  the  compQBitioD 
of  the  Pentateuchf  in  the  time  above  apedfied.  This  view  howeva*  is 
ably  refuted  by  Prof.  Stuart,  in  the  article  published  in  the  preceding 
number  of  this  work.  VoL  IL  p.  688  sq.— Ed. 

^  At  that  time  also  many  Aramaean  words  found  their  way  into 
the  ancient  Persian  dialects,  but  with  Persian  terminations.  See  them 
collected  in  Von  BohUn^g  SymboUu  ad  inUrpreiatimMm  Sac.  Cod.  ex 
lingua  PersitOf  Lips.  1833. 4to.  p.  10  aq. 
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words,  which  afterwards  acquired  and  retained  the  right  of 
citizenship. 

The  earliest  document  still  extant  in  the  proper  Syriac  dialect, 
is  the  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  most  prob* 
abl^  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era ;  about  which  time  we  find  the  Syrian  literature  in  general 
to  have  been  flourishing  and  productive.^  It  embraced  chiefly 
the  christian  theological  literature,  such  as  biblical  exegesis, 
doctrinal  theobgy  and  polemics,  martyrologies  and  liturgies; 
but  also  hbtory,  philosophy,  and  the  natural  sciences.'^  The 
Gnostic  Bardesanes,  a  cotemporary  of  the  Antonines,  was  the 
first  writer  of  hymns ;  and  Ephraem  Syrus  the  most  celebrated 
teacher  and  theologian  in  the  orthodox  church.  It  was  chiefly 
Nestorians,  however,  who  translated  the  Greek  philosophers  and 
physicians  into  their  language  ;  and  in  this  way  became  after- 
wards, in  the  eighth  century,  the  teachers  of  the  Arabians.  So 
late  as  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Syrians  had  their  last  clas- 
sical writer  in  Barbebraeus,  (ob.  1386,)  Jacobite  Maphrian  or 
suflTragan  bishop  at  Maraga ;  since  which  time  the  language  has 
been  ever  more  and  more  supplanted  by  the  Arabic,  until  at  last 
it  has  become  limited  to  a  few  unimportant  districts,  and  even 
here,  e.  g.  in  mount  Lebanon,  is  more  the  language  of  books 
and  of  the  learned,  than  the  living  language  of  a  people.^    The 

^  See  Hu^»  EkUmL  in  da»MT.Lp.mi  sq. 

^  See  Ebetfesu  CaUd,  IQnvr.  Cluddmcorvm  (L  e.  Syriaconxm)  in 
Auemam  BSbUoth.  torn.  II.  Hoffinami  has  also  given  a  concise  his- 
tory of  the  Syriac  literature  in  BertkoldPg  Krit.  Journal  vol.  XIV ; 
and  a  more  copious  one  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  QrtxmmaUea  Syrir 
oca,  Hal.  1827.  4to. 

^  BvrckhanWi  Th-aoeU  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Landy  p.  22, 186, 
[The  statement  in  the  text  would  seem  to  be  rather  too  restricted. 
Niefoufar  remarks,  (BesckreSbung  von  Ardbim^  p.91  sq.  Reiaeheschnibvmgy 
II.  p.  352,)  that  die  Syriac  or  Chaldee  is  still  the  vernacular  language 
of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  very  many  villages  around  Merdthi  and 
MoMil ;  and  tins  is  also  supported  by  the  statements  of  Brown  in  his 
TrmkU  in  ^^firieoy  Egypt  €md  Syrioy  p.  405.  Folnty  indeed  contradicti 
the  statement ;  but  his  authority  is  notoriously  of  very  little  value^  in 
opposition  fio  the  well  known  conscientious  accuracy  of  Niebubr. 
The  passing  testimony  of  Burckhaidt,  as  above  cited,  goes  also  to 
corroborate  Niebuhr's  statement.  Hoffinann  in  his  Prolegomena  (1.  c.) 
has  endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  testimony  of  Niebuhr  and  Browi^ 
by  that  of  Vohiey,  and  by  the  &ct  that  more  recent  travellers  have  not 
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mnnuscript  treasures  of  tlie  Syriac  literature  are  great ;  the  most 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican ;  and  from 
these  J.  S..  Asseraani  has  published  extracts  of  very  great  im- 
portance.* But  of  all  these  treasures,  comparatively  very  little 
has  been  printed.^ 

Of  particular  impoitance  for  our  object,  is  the  origin  of  the 
ancient  native  lexicons,  with  which  we  must  be  well  acquainted, 
in  order  to  judge  correctly  and  fully  of  those  which  are  now 
extant.  The  need  of  such  helps  was  principally  felt  for  the  first 
time  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  ;  during  which  period,  un- 
der the  first  Abassides,  many  heads  and  hands  were  busied  with 

mentioned  the  circumstance.  In  1831,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight, 
American  missionaries,  in  their  tour  through  Armenia,  visited  a  num- 
ber of  villages  of  Syrian  Christians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tabriz, 
among  whom  (^  SjpiEu:  is  HiU  the  common  and  vernacular  hmgwtgt. 
They  found  there  ^ao  an  intelligent  monk,  a  native  of  Mesopotamia, 
who  aasured  them  that  this  was  also  the  vernacular  language  of  his 
own  country,  and  gave  them  information  entirely  corresponding 
with  the  statements  pf  Niebuhr.  The  language  is  still  written  with 
the  Syriac  character ;  and  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight  obtained  copies 
of  several  religious  tracts,  which  were  said  to  be  all  the  modem  lite- 
rature existing  in  the  language.  These  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr 
Smith,  in  this  country ;  and  the  Editor  hopes  to  receive  from  him 
ftrther  information  on  this  interesting  subject,  to  be  communicated  to 
the  public  through  this  work. — ^That  this  language  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  ClUddaky  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for,  as  Mr  Smith 
suggests,  firom  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  Syrian  ChristianB  having 
gone  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  the  pope  constituted 
them  into  a  separate  religious  community,  and  gave  them  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Chaldee  churchy  of  which  there  is,  in  the  same  sense,  a 
Chaldee  patriarch ;  and  for  the  same  reason  they  now  give  this  name 
to  their  language. — ^En. 

^  /.  S.  Aasemani  Biblioth.  orientalia  Clementino-  Valicana,  3  tom.  in 
4  voL  foL  Romae  1719^25. 

^  The  most  important  printed  works  are  the  following :  Barhdrraei 
Chronicon  ed,  Bruns  et  Kxrach,  Syr,  et  Lot.  Lips.  1789. 2  tom.  4to.  with 
which,  however,  the  numerous  corrections  of  the  text  and  translation 
must  be  used,  which  have  been  made  by  Lorsbach,  Amoldi,  F.  O. 
Mayer,  and  Bernstein ;  those  of  the  last  from  a  new  collation  of  the 
manuscripts.  &  Ephraemi  Syri  Opera  Omnxa^  Rom.  1737.  6  tom.  fol. 
of  which  the  three  first  volumes  contain  the  Syriac  works,  and  were 
edited  by  Petnu  Benedieltu.  '  Steph.  Ev.  Assemani  Acta  Martynim 
orient,  et  occidentalium.'  3  partes,  Romae  1748.  fol. 
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iranslatiDg  scientific  works  into  Arabic,  chiefly  those  which  had 
been  already  translated  from  the  Greek.^^  Since,  at  the  same 
time,  many  words  and  passages  of  the  Syriac  versbn  of  the  Bi- 
ble had  become  un'intelligible  to  common  readers,  (as  is  in  some 
degree  the  case  with  the  English  version,  and  still  more  with 
that  of  Luther,)  theologians  occupied  themselves  with  explaining 
them,  and  sometimes  arranged  their  illustrations  in  the  manner 
of  a  lexicon,  in  which  they  borrowed  the  explanations  from  the 
works  of  earlier  ecclesiastical  teachers.  Out  of  such  prelimi- 
nary labours  by  Bar  Serushwoi,^  Isa  Almerwesi,^  Honain  ben 
Isaac,^  and  others,  were  afterwards  compiled  the  works  still  ex- 
tant of  the  two  lexicographers  Isa  ben  Ali  and  Abulbassan  Bar 
Bahlul.  The  first  was  a  Nestorian  physician  at  Bagdad,  cele- 
brated for  his  knowledge  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  an  immediate 
pupil  of  Honain  ben  Isaac.^  His  work  is  shorter  than  that  of 
Bar  Bahlul,  but  compiled  with  more  precision.  The  manuscripts 
of  it,  however,  difibr  exceedingly ;  since  many  of  them  contain 
the  very  important  additk>ns  of  Abraham  Diaconus.^  The 
work  of  Bar  Bahlul,^^  who  flourished  about  965,  is  far  more 
copious,  and  brings  together  with  great  diligence,  but  less  judg- 

^^  See  Abulpharag.  Hist  Dynast  p.  246  sq.  also  the  article  '  Ara* 
bische  Literatur '  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclopaedia. 

^  He  was  bishop  of  Hirta  about  A.  D.  900,  and  wrote  Questions  on 
the  biblical  text  and  a  Vocabulary  of  the  same  with  Arabic  explana-- 
tions.    See  Jhsmam  BQdiM.  Orkfit.  UI.  i  p.  261.  II.  p.  287. 

^  Author  of  a  Syriac  lexicon ;  Assenumi  1.  c.  HI.  i.  p.  258. 

^  A  very  celebrated  Christian  physician,  and  the  translator  of  nu^ 
.  merous  works  from  the  Greek  and  Syriac  into  Arabic ;  see  Abul- 
pharag. Hist  Dynast  p.  263  sq.    Casiri  Bibl.  Escurial.  I.  28a 

^  See  the  Biography  of  Arabian  Physicians  by  Ibn-Oseibea ;  Oxf. 
Ms.  God.  Pococke  356.  fol.  138,  or  Cap.  X.  No.  36. 

^  The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  preface  of  an  Oxford  manu- 
script, Cod.  119  in  Uri.  There  are  four  manuscripts  of  thi»  work  at 
Oxford,  (Uri  No.  119^-22,)  one  at  Paris,  and  one  at  Leyden ;  of  which 
last  there  is  a  bad  transcript  at  Gottiugen,  which  J.  D.  Michaehs  made 
some  use  of  in  his  notes  to  CasteU, 

^  See  Aiaemam  BM.  Orient.  III.  i.  p.  201.  Casiri  Bibl.  Escurial.  I. 
p.  261.  At  Oxford  there  are  two  manuscripts  of  this  work ;  one  in 
which  the  Arabic  is  written  with  the  MUUd  character,  and  the  other 
in  Syriac  (Carshiln)  letters.  A  manuscript  of  this  last  kind,  and 
probably  written  by  the  same  transcriber,  is  at  Cambridge. 
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roent,  the  diflbreot  versions  and  explanations  which  earlier  trans- 
lators and  lexicographers  had  given  of  Syriac  words.  From 
the  fact  that  these  views  are  often  so  contradictory  and  fluctu- 
ating, one  sees  that  the  knowledge  of  the  signification  of  many 
Syriac  words  was  already  lost.  In  both  works  the  significatbns 
are  expressed  partly  by  easier  Syriac  words,  and  partly  in  Ara- 
bic. The  arrangement  is  strictly  alphabetical,  so  that  even  the 
futures,  participles,  etc.  must  be  sought  for  under  3  and  fs.  The 
Arabic  in  the  manuscripts  is  commonly  written  with  the  Syriac 
(Carshfin)  tetters.  From  these  works  Castell  has  drawn  the 
Syriac  part  of  his  Heptaglotton^*  so  far  as  it  is  not  vouched  for 
by  passages  from  the  Bible ;  but  not  without  frequent  and  im- 
portant misapprehensions  of  bis  sources;^  which  moreover  have 
already  had  mediately  an  injurious  influence  on  Hebrew  philol- 
ogy. The  lexicons  of  Ferrarius  and  Thomas  a  Novaria^^  are 
also  drawn  from  such  domestic  vocabularies,  and  from  the  oral 
instruction  of  Maronites  at  Rome.  But  there  is  still  wanting  h 
Syriac  lexicon  in  which  we  may  put  entire  confidence,  drawn 
'  from  the  perusal  of  the  Syrian  writers  themselves,  but  still  with 
a  renewed  and  careful  use  of  those  earlier  lexicographers ;  such 
an  one,  in  short,  as  Lorsbach^  had  in  preparation,  and  as  is  now 
promised  by  Quatremfere  and  Bernstein.  For  the  New  Testa- 
ment alone,  we  possess  a  very  complete  lexicon  in  the  work  of 
Schaat" 

It  is  however  a  mistaken  hope,  which  has  been  occaskMially 
expressed,  that,  by  the  complete  publication  of  these^  native 
lexicons,  a  greater  and  hitherto  unknown  richness  and  copious- 


*  Afterwards  published  sepeiately,  with  some  eorreelMMw,  by  /.  Z>. 
JUicAaeKf,  GdCtjng.  1787,  88.  4to._ED. 

^  Many  flimilar  enors  exist  also  in  the  Samarifaa  part  of  the  Htp^ 
tagioUon ;  and  still  more  in  the  Arabic  pert,  of  which  below.  8ee  the 
author's  Anecdota  Ortewtalta,  Fasc.  I.  Lips.  18!^, 

^^  Jo.  Bapt.  Ferrarji  (e.  soc.  Jesu]  Nomendator  Syriaeua,  Romae 
1629.  4to.  Th.  a  Novaria  Thesaurus  Aralnco-Syro-Latinus,  Romae 
1636.  8vo. 

^  Very  valuable  contributions,  containing  especially  illustrations 
from  the  Persian,  see  in  his  Ardiw  Jur  morgetd,  LUerahtr,  Fart  1  and 
2.  Lorsbach's  copy  of  CaHelH  Lex,  Syr.  ed,  MehaeHsj  with  numerous 
additions  and  notes,  is  now  in  the  library  at  St.  Petersburg. 

W  Car.  Sehaaf  Lexicon  ^^fiiacun  Concordaniiale,  Lugd.  Bat.  1709. 
4to. 
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oess  of  the  Syriac  language  would  be  diackised^  They  oootaio 
comparatively  very  little  of  genuine  Syriac  philological  treasures, 
wbi€h  the  published  lexicons  do  not  already  possess;  ioasmucb 
as  they  occupy  much  room  in  the  explanation  of  Greek  words* 
On  the  other  hand,  through  the  critical  use  of  all  these  glossariest 
our  knowledge  of  the  language  would  be  earreeied  in  an  import^ 
ant  degree ;  although  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  they  are 
themselves  not  always  infallible  witnesses.* 

The  Chaldean  or  Eatt  Aramaean^  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
Babykxiiao  empire  and  of  the  later  Jews,  is  known  lo  os  only 
thfougb  the  written  works  of  Jewish  authors ;  on  which  account 
it  is  here  and  there  mixed  with  Hebraisms*  This  is  the  case 
particularly  in  the  Chaldee  8ectk>ns  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and 
Ezra  ;f  but  less  so  in  the  numerous  Targums  or  versions  of  the 
Bible.  At  any  rate,  however,  the  Chaldee  maintains  the  right 
of  an  independent  dialect ;  and  is  not  to  be  regarded,  as  some 
have  supposed,  merely  as  a  mixture  of  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac* 
In  its  general  character,  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  Hebrew, 
even  in  pronunciation ;  and  is  indispensable  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  later  biblical  writers,  on  whom  it  exerted  a  strong  itiflu-^ 
ence.  The  grammar  of  the  language  is  simpler  and  has  been 
less  Qppbusly  treated  of  than  that  of  the  Hebrew ; j;  but  in  a 

*  A  diligent  use  of  these  original  lexicons  appears  in  the  writings 
of  Lud.  de  Dieu,  Adler,  Bernstein. — [The  chief  grcunmuOical  helps 
for  learning  the  Syriac,  are  the  following :  H,  Opiiii  SyriaamiUy  Kiel, 
1691.  4to.  C.B.Mchadia  SifriasmuSyUal,  17il,Aio.  J.B.MUhadia 
Grafiun.  SgrioMLf  HaL  1784.  4tOy  a  new  edition  of  the  preceding  work, 
with  improvements.  John  Elem,  Aram.  Lot,  red.  et  auxit  OberUUnery 
Viennae  1880.  Moffmatm  GrammaHca  Skfriaca,  Hal.  18S7.  4to.  nom- 
'  inaliy  an  enlarged  edition  of  Michaelis ;  but  in  fact »  new  and  conir 
plete  work.  UhUtamm  Ekm/tntarUhrt  der  %r.  Sjpraah^  Berl  1^^  a 
neat  and  very  usefiil  oompend.  The  Chreatomathies,  all  of  which 
have  also  glossaries,  are  those  of  MehaeliSf  Gott,  1763 — 86 ;  JOrscft, 
Leipx.  1789;  Grtmni,  I^emgo  1795;  Hahn,  Leip^  1825;  and  Ob^r^ 
leitnerj  Vienna  1826-7.     This  last  is  the  most  complete^— Editor. 

t  Where  e.  g.  the  occurrence  of  Hophali  the  phmd  ending  t3Vi  ^^ 
orthography  M.,  fot  n^  as  feminine  ending^  are  Hebraisms. 

i  The  foDowing  are  the  chief  grammatical  works  on  tiie  Chaldeet. 
R.  Opdu  ChaLdainnM  dc.  Kiel  1696. 4to.  /.  D.Mchadis  Grmmatica 
Chald,  Gott.  1771.  8vo.  Q.  B,  ffhkcr  Qrammatik  dor  hOd.  u.  targim. 
C^uddaismuSf  Leipz.  1824.  The  principal  Chrestomatbieis  are  those  of 
Bauer,  Nurenb.  1792 ;  John,  Vienna  1800 ;  CfrtDUfi,  Leipgo  1801 ;  fFl- 
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lexical  respect  it  is  perhaps  not  behind  the  latter.  Id  BuxtorPs 
lexicon  we  possess  a  very  laborious  and,  for  the  most  part,  suffi- 
ciently extensive  help  of  this  kind.^ 

The  Samaritan  dialect  has  come  down  to  us  only  in  the  Sa- 
maritan version  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  a  small  number  of 
Samaritan  hymns.  It  agrees  most  nearly  with  the  Jerusalem 
dialect  of  the  Chaldee ;  but  has  also,  in  common  with  the  adja- 
cent Galilean  dialect,  the  -arbitrary  interchange  of  the  guttural 
letters,  (which  were  all  pronounced  alike  and  soft  like  M ,)  and 
exhibits  much  more  of  Hebraism  than  the  Chaldee.  This  dialect 
has  had  great  influence  upon  the  readings  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,*  and  a  multitude  of  these  readings  exhibit  genuine 
Samaritan  forms ;  whence  a  knowledge  of  this  dialect  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  understanding  of  this  recension  and  its  various 
readings.  The  lexical  compilations  of  J.  Morinus  aad  of  Castell 
in  his  Heptagloiif  are  neither  complete  in  themselves,  nor  given 
with  sufficient  critical  skill ;  and  although  the  latter  made  use  of 
the  manuscript  poems  {Liiurgia  Damascena)  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  still  this  was  not  done  with  the  requisite  care ;  so  that 
these,  as  well  as  the  Pentateuch,  still  present  a  rich  field  to  be 
gleaned.^  The  text  is  without  vowels,  and  is  perhaps  pro- 
nounced most  correctly  in  the  Chaldaic  manner.f  • 

fier,  Leipz.  1825.  But  the  most  complete  work  on  Chaldee  grammar 
is  diat  recently  published  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Riggs :  7^  Chaldu 
Manual,  Andover  1832.  This  work  contains  also  a  chrestomathy, 
(including  the  biblical  Chaldee,)  with  notes,  and  a  full  glossary ^Ed. 

^  /.  BuxtorfU  Lexicon  Chaldaicunij  JhlmtuMeumj  et  Rabbinicuni,  Ba- 
ail.  1640.  Iblio. 

*  That  is,  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  preserved  by  the  Samaritans, 
and  written  in  their  character ;  not  the  Samaritan  version.  On  this 
Pentateuch  see  GesenU  de  Penl,  Sam.  origintj  indole,  et  auctontate 
Com,  Hal.  1815. 4to.  A  review  of  this  treatise  by  Prof.  Stuart  is  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  number  of  this  work,  vol.  II.  p.  681. — ^The 
principal  grammatical  aid  for  learning  the  Samaritan,  is  C.  CeUani 
Barat  Samaritanae,  Frankf.  1705.  4to ^Ed. 

^  The  most  important  of  these  poems  have  been  published  by  the 
author,  with  notes,  under  the  title :  .^necdota  Oriewtalta,  Fasc.  I.  Lips. 
1624.  [See  the  notice  by  Prof.  Stuart  in  the  preceding  number  of 
this  work,  vol.  II.  p.  722. — £n. 

t  An  instance  of  the  illustrations  to  be  drawn  from  the  Samaritan, 
may  be  seen  in  t3^p*j ,  uihat  liees  and  moves,  from  tl^p  in  Sam.  to  lice, 
kindred  with  to  stand  firm,  exist,  be. 
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But  in  this  arbitrary  interchange  of  the  guttural  letters,  the  Sa- 
maritan is  far  exceeded  by  the  Zabian  dialect,  i.  e.  the  dialect 
in  which  the  religious  books  of  the  Zabians,  Nazaraeans,  Men- 
daeans,  or  Christians  of  St.  John,  are  written.  These  writings, 
which  contain  Gnostic,  mythic,  and  philosophical  speculations, 
similar  to  the  Zend-Avesta,  are  indeed,  in  their  present  shape,  in 
part  younger  than  the  rise  of  Islamism  ;  but  still  the  language, 
as  well  as  the  ideas  and  historical  allusions,  point  to  an  earlier 
origin  of  the  principal  contents,  and  would  seem  to  belong  at 
least  in  the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  pecul- 
iarities of  the  dialect  may  be  explained,  by  assuming  the  rise  of 
the  sect  to  have  been,  according  to  their  own  tradition,  in  Gali- 
lee, and  under  the  Chaldee  Jurisdiction.  Besides  the  interchange 
of  the  gutturals,  there  are  also  in  this  dialect  numerous  exchanges 
of  other  letters,  and  likewise  transpositions.*  The  forms  are  now 
Syriac,  now  Chaldalc ;  and  then  again  the  idiom  is  peculiar. 
Many  words  have  also  been  adopted  from  the  Persian.  These 
writings  are  important  in  behalf  of  our  lexical  investigations, 
because  of  their  very  considerable  extent  and.  compass;  but 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  language  and  orthography  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  them ;  especially,  since  in  those  works  al- 
ready^printed,  the  reouisite  care  and  exactness  has  not  every 
where  been  applied.  Their  written  character  has  this  peculiar- 
ity, viz.  that  the  vowels  stand  as  vowel  letters  in  the  text ;  but 
in  the  printed  works  this  has  been  restored  to  the  analogy  of  the 
Syriac.** 

*  E.  g.  the  exchange  of  :x  and  D,  "1  and  T,  ^  and  &,  b  and  'n. 
Transpositions,  aa  bn^  for  ^V''  to  htar,  K'^aJ)  for  «b:in  foot^  etc. 

^  Of  the  five  books,  Diwan,  Book  of  Adam,  Book  of  John,  Kho- 
lasteh,  Book  of  the  Zodiac,  only  the  second  has  been  published  in 
foil:  Codex  Niuaraeus^  liber  Adami  appeUatuSy  Syriace  tranacriptui 
Latineque  redditus  a  MaUh.  Nbrherg^  3  tom.  Lond.  Gothor.  1815-16. 
4to.  To  this  belongs :  Lexidion  Codici$  Niuaraeiy  1816,  and  Onomas- 
tieon  Codicis  Ntuar.  1817.  4to.  Compare  the  Jen.  A.  L.  Z.  1821,  No. 
14. — Of  the  third  treatise,  Lorsbach  has  published  and  very  learnedly 
iDustrated  single  extracts,  in  Staudlin's  BeytrOge  zur  Philos.  u.  Gesck. 
derBfL  u,  SitUnUhre^  Th.5,  and  in  his  own  Museum  Jur  btbL  m.  morgen  6. 
Lit  Bd.  I.  St.  1.— For  the  historical  relations  of  the  sect,  apd  for  the 
dialect,  see  the  Jen.  A.  L.  Z.  1817,  No.  48  sq.  and  the  Probeheft  zur 
Ersch  and  Oruber's  Eneydop.  art.  Zo&ier.— Some  examples  of  interest- 
ing illustrations  presented  by  this  dialect,  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
author's  lexicon,  under  the  articles  fi(n3 ,  in^  and  12]^ ,  V'^'!^i  >  V)tl2 , 
etc. 
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The  Palmynne  dialect  is,  with  small  deviations,  Syriac ;  but 
is  written  with  letters  similar  ta  the  Hebrew  square  character, 
which  stands  about  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Palmyrene,  as  a 
square  en§:rossing  hand  does  to  a  running  band.  The  inscrip- 
tions in  this  dialect  upon  tbe  ruins  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra  in 
Syria,  which  are  partly  accompanied  by  Greek  translations,  and 
extend  from  tbe  period  just  before  the  birth  of  Christ  into  tbe 
third  century,  are  not  in  themselves  sufficiently  numerous  and 
important,  and  are  not  in  all  cases  copied  and  explained  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  to  furnish  any  extensive  philological  booty. 
The  names  of  the  Syrian  months  (^^^,  n^D)  which  occur  in 
them,  and  the  different  epithets  of  Baal,  are  probably  tbe  most 
important  instances.^ 

2.  To  tbe  second,  or  CaAaaniiUk  branch  of  the  Shemitish 
stock,  belong,  besides  the  Hebrew  itself,  tbe  Pbenician  and 
Talmudic  dialects. 

The  Phentciarii  to  judge  from  tbe  inscriptions  and  single 
words  which  have  been  read  with  certainty,  corresponds,  a  few 
unimportant  deviations  excepted,*  with  the  Hebrew.  But  the 
orthography  has  this  peculiarity,  that  tbe  vowel  letters  1  and  *•, 
when  they  quiesce,  are  usually  omitted  ;  a  circumstance  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  relic  of  the  most  ancient  orthography.^ 
The  monuments  of  this  dialect,  however,  which  are  now  extant, 
are  not  very  ancient.  The  comparatively  more  important  in- 
scriptions belong  in  the  time  immediately  before  Christ;  to 
{'udge  from  the  form  of  the  Greek  letters  in  those  which  are 
rdingual,  and  from  the  mythological  allusions ;  while  the  coins 

^  Two  of  these  inscriptioDs  have  been  brought  to  Oxford,  and 
there  accurately  copied  in  Chandler's  Marmora  Ozoniensia  No.  X, 
XI ;  and  thence  also  in  Kopp^s  Bilder  u.  Schriften  der  ForzeUy  11.  p. 
251,  257.  A  coUection  of  tbe  whole  ia  found  in  Robert  Wood's  Ru- 
ms of  Palmyra,  Lond.  1753.  fol.  For  the  reading  and  explanation  of 
these  inscriptions,  the  path  has  been  broken  by  Barthelemy,  *  Reflex- 
ions sur  1'  alphabet  et  sur  la  langue  dont  on  se  servoit  autrefcMS  k  Pal- 
my re,'  Paris  1754.  4to.  and  by  Swinton  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, vol.  XLVIII.  where  they  are  also  copied. 

*  £.  g.  that  the  article  is  often  written  with  M  instead  of  n,  as  in 
Arabic  j  and  also  some  Axamaean  words. 

^^  See  the  author's  Leh^iittde  p.  51.  Harhnamt's  O.  G.  I^duen 
Oder  Wanderungm  etc,  II.  L  p.  377  sq.  On  the  analogy  of  the  Arabic, 
see  Adler's  Descript  Codd.  Cuficor.  Hafhiae  1780.  p.  38  sq. 
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belong  to  the  period  of  the  Seleucidae  and  Romans ;  e.  g.  the 
Tyrian  coins,  so  far  as  they  have  dates,  between  B.  C.  166  and 
A.  D.  153.^  It  will  be  readily  conceived,  that  these  remains, 
which  present  such  difficolties  in  a  palaeographical  respect, 
stand  beyond  all  eomparison  more  in  need  of  the  aid  ot  the 
Hebrew  usus  loquendi  for  their  explanation,  than  they  are 
adapted  to  aflford  any  illastration  of  the  biblical  idioms ;  and  it 
might  almost  seem,  as  if  they  deserved  here  no  place.  Never- 
theless, it  is  also  conceivaUe,  that  an  obscure  word  in  the  Bible 
may  occur  in  an  inscription  in  some  connexion  which  shall 
cast  light  upon  the  biblical  passage;  and  such  in  fact  is  in  seve- 
ral instances  the  case.* 

But  the  most  nearly  related  to  the  biblical  Hebrew  is  the 
Talmudic  idiom,  especially  in  the  first  and  earliest  part  of  the 
Talmud,  the  Mishna  ;  which,  it  is  true,  was  first  reduced  to  its 
present  form  in  the  third  century  after  Christ,  (about  A.  D.  190 
or  220,)  but  is  in  part  composed  of  elements  which  are  much 
older.  It  cannot  well  be  doubted,  that  much  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  idiom  has  been  retained  in  it ;  and  not  a  few  difficult 
words  of  the  Bible  are  very  happily  illustrated  from  it.'^    The 

^  The  earlier  literature  respecting  the  monuments  of  the  Phenician 
dialect  is  found  quite  complete  in  Hartmann  1.  c.  To  this  have  since 
been  added :  Kopp  BUder  und  Schr^Un  der  VofmUt^  I.  p.  197  sq.  II.  p.  178 
sq.  Comp.  the  Jen.  A.  L.  Z.  1890.  No.  39.  H.  A.  lliunacker  'Diatribe 
philoL  crit.  aliquot  monamentonun  Punicor.  nuper  in  Africa  repertorum 
int^rpretationem  exhibens  etc'  Lugd.  Bat.  1833.  4to.  Alsp  several 
smaller  treatises  by  I/BMter^  Lindbergh  and  others ;  comp.  iheJLL,Z, 
1825,  No.  64.  Some  of  the  author's  own  attempts  at  deciphering  in- 
scriptions and  the  legends  of  coins,  are  published  in  the  A,  L,  Z.  18Si5, 
No.  63,  64.  and  1826,  No.  110,  111.  A  treatise  containing  a  review 
of  the  most  important  monuments  of  the  Phenician  language  in  a  pa- 
laeolo^cal  and  philological  respect,  together  with  attempts  at  deci- 
phering and  a  critical  catalogue  of  letters  and  words  already  derived 
from  this  source,  and  communicating  also  some  other  monuments  as 
yet  unknown,  now  lies  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  A  catalogue  of 
Phenician  words  derived  from  earlier  documents,  but  which  may  now 
be  augmented  nearly  three  fold,  see  in  the  Gesch.  der  Heb,  Sprache^ 
p.  327  sq. 

*  For  one  instance,  see  the  article  ITsh  in  the  author's  lexicon. 

*•  See  the  articles  DSfit ,  !lB«3« ,  t]'»©«a ,  bV^il ,  n^T? ,  etc.  in  the 

*  author's  lexicon.    The  Jm$hna  has  been  most  capitally  published  by 

Surmkusius,  (Amst.  1686-1703.  6  torn,  folio,)  with  a  lAtin  verrion 

Vol.111.     No.  9.  4 
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antiqui^  of  the  earlier  talmudic  dialect  appears  from  this  cir- 
cumstance among  others,  that  a  multitude  of  words  in  the  Tal* 
mud  were  not  less  obscure  to  the  learned  rabbins  of  the  middle 
ages,  than  the  biblical  glosses;  so  that  thej  were  obliged  to 
compile  lexicons  and  commentaries  upon  it,  in  which  they  also 
often  made  use  of  the  Arabic  language  with  great  advantage.^ 
The  younger  portions  of  the  Talmud  are  much  less  to  be  con- 
fided in ;  here  the  tradition  appears  less  pure ;  and  in  the  age 
when  they  were  written,  the  learned  Jews  were  most  of  all 
estranged  from  a  genuine  literal  interpretation.^    In  this  and  in 

and  the  commentaries  of  R.  Moms  Mainumides  and  JR.  Obaduts  de 
Barienora;  as  also  single  tracts  of  more  recent  commentatorB,  among 
whom  (hMus  is  by  far  the  most  learned,  and  has  often  made  good 
use  of  the  Arabic.  On  the  philological  use  of  the  Mishna  for  Hebrew 
lexicography,  see  t^.  T.  Hminumin^s  Supplemeata  ad  (hsemi  Lex.  Heb, 
e  MUdmapMoj  Rostochii  1813.  Compare  also  his  Thisauri  Ling. 
Heb.  e  Msckna  augendiy  P.  I— III.  ib.  1825,  26.  4to. 

^  The  most  celebrated  lexicon  of  tbe  Talmud  is  the  Ardch,  (]1*n2^rT 
the  alphabetically  arranged  hook^)  by  Nathan  Bar  Jechiel  of  Rome  (ob. 
1106),  with  the  additions  of  Mussaphia  (ob.  1674),  and  which  has  quite 
recently  been  published,  with  notes,  by  M.  J.  Landau,  under  the  title : 
'  Rabbinisch-AramSiseh-Dentsches  Worterbuch,*  Prague  1819—24.  5 
▼ols.  Buxtorf  indeed  made  use  of  this  lexicon,  (see  note  53  above,) 
but  did  not  thereby  render  it  superfluous. — A  veiy  important  work  is 
the  still  unpublished  lexicon  of  R.  Tanchum  of  Jerusalem,  'alMorshid,* 
in  three  manuscripts  of  the  Bodleian  library,  Uri'sCatal.  p.  91,  93,d4. 
It  explains  difficult  words-  in  Arabic,  and  often  refers  back  to  the  Bi> 
ble.  ChMiuB  alone,  in  his  notes  on  several  tahnadic  tracts,  has  often 
made  use  of  it. 

^^  Tbe  Genuura,  which  is  an  explanation  and  enlargement  of  the 
Mishna,  is  divided  into  the  shorter  one  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  not 
fully  complete  and  was  composed  about  A.  D.  230 — ^270,  or  according 
to  others  nearly  a  century  later, — and  the  much  later  and  more  prolix 
one  of  Babylon,  compiled  in  the  sixth  centuiy.  The  former  is  less 
esteemed  by  the  later  Jews,  and  has  therefore  been  less  frequently 
printed,  viz.  at  Venice,  fol.  wrihotd  dale ;  Cracow  1609  fbl.  Dessau 
and  Berlin  1743  and  1757.  fol.  Of  the  latter  there  have  been  ten 
editions,  among  which  that  of  Amsterdam  1644, 12  vols.  sm.  folio, 
and  that  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  1715  sq.  are  the  most  highly  es- 
teemed. See  Wolffs  BibUotk.  Heb.  II.  p.  895  sq.  SchdUgen  de  Mestia 
p.  839.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Vienna  1806, 12  vols,  fol.— The 
dialect  of  the  two  Talmuds  is  also  different ;  the  first  being  composed 
ki  the  dialect  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  Babylon. 
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the  Rathinieal  dialect, — ^a  learned  language,  founded  on  a  basis 
of  ancient  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  and  so  adapted  as  to  meet  the 
necessity  of  treating  on  many  subjects  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  as  ghimmar,  philosophy,  etc. — it  often  happens,  that 
infrequent  biblical  words  are  employed  in  significations  which 
the  rabbins  attribute  to  them  from  mere  conjecture,  and  not 
seldom  incorrectly  enough  ;*  and  there  is  certainly  reason  here 
to  be  distrustful.^ 

3.  But  the  most  important  by  far  of  all  the*languages  kindred 
to  the  Hebrew,  and  in  every  respect  the  most  fertile  source  of 
Hebrew  etymology  and  lexicography,  is  the  Arabic^  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  cultivated,  and  aJso  in  its  literary  history  one  of 
the  most  important,  languages  in  the  world.®  We  know  however 
only  the  northern  and  principal  dialect  [of  the  Koreisb],  which 

Prevailed  in  the  region  of  Mecca,  and  which,  being  elevated  by 
lohammed  to  the  language  of  books  and  die  universal  dialect 
of  the  people,  has  entirely  supplanted  the  southern  or  Hamyaric 
dialect ;  unless  indeed  this  latter,  as  is  very  probable,  is  for  the 
most  part  preserved  in  the  Etbbpic  language.  The  Arabic 
literature,  and  consequently  our  knowledge  of  the  language, 
commences  shortly  before  Mohammed,^  with  numerous  speci* 

*  Some  examples  of  a  false  apprehension  of  biblical  words,  which 
have  passed  over  into  the  idiom  of  the  Talmud  and  of  the  rabbins, 
are  the  following:  t3*^bj^  fegHvcdj  fh)m  Ex.  93: 14,  where  «$^ij^ 
tr^\y^  signifies  three  times)  t3*^^^nh  grape-kemeU^  instead  of  imW/M 
grapes,  according  to  the  Samaritan^  Arabic,  and  the  etymology ;  T^i^ 
Umse,  instead  of  gnat;  and  especially  the  names  of  countiies^  as 
7|3tiH  Gfermany,  ^nDD  Spain. 

^  This  distrust,  however,  is  carried  too  far  by  Michaelis,  in  his 
BeurtheUung  der  MUel  die  ausgestorbene  Hdt,  Spraehe  verstehen  zu 
lemen,  $  40,  41. 

^  The  more  copious  details  of  what  can  here  be  merely  hinted  at,  as 
also  the  proofs,  may  be  seen  in  the  author's  articles  'Arabische  Spraehe* 
and^Arabische  Literatur,'in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclopaedia,  Com- 
pare also  the  literary  histories  of  Eiehhonij  Wachler,  and  others.  The 
printed  works  in  Arabic  literature,  up  to  1811,  are  collected  in  Schnur- 
rtr'a  BtbUMeca  Jbrabica,  Hal.  1811 ;  but  this  work  needs  now  a  large 
supplonent,  as  the  study  of  Arabic  has  greatly  flourished  since  that 
time.  But  far  more  extensive  and  important  works  stiU  lie  concealed 
firoro  the  public  eye,  unprinted,  in  the  libraries. 

^  Against  the  hypothesis  of  Arabic  poems  reaching  back  to  the 
age  of  Solomon,  see  De  Sacy  in  the  M^moires  de  literature,  torn.  L«. 
p.347  0q. 
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ineDS  of  highly  original  and  genuine  popular  poetiy,  ofTarious 
contents ;  the  shorter  of  which  are  contained  in  the  coUection 
called  the  Ham&sa  ;*  while  seven  larger  ones  bear  the  name  of 
Moallak&t.i  These  were  soon  followed  by  the  Koran  itself, 
which  veneratioo  towards  the  prophet  soon  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  the  loftiest  model  of  language  and  of  poetry ;  and  also  by  a 
number  of  elegant  poets,  who  are  as  yet  least  of  all  known  to  us. 
After  the  earliest  Abassides  and  the  building  of  Bagdad  in  the 
ninth  century,  the  natkxial  literature  assumed  also  a  scientific 
character.  Th'is  latter  Ikerature  grew  up  in  a  foreign  soil; 
and  contains  treatises  upon  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  tlie 
natural  sciences,  partly  translated  from  the  Gireek,  and  partly 
imitated  after  Greek  models.  The  christian  literature  of  the 
Arabians,  viz.  the  different  veisioBs  of  the  Bible  by  Jews  and 
Christians,  may  also  here  be  n\entioned.  The  sirictly  natk>nal 
literature  of  the  Arabians,  however,  consists  of  an  extensive  se* 
ries  of  poets,  grammarians,  rhetork^ians,  historians,  and  geogra- 
phers, which  does  not  close  until  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
poetry,  which  has  partly  a  lyrical  character,  and  partly  wears 
the  external  form  of  prose,  was  often  in  the  hands  c^  the  gram* 
marians ;  a  circumstance  which  indeed  often  gives  it  a  more 
learned  and  laboured  form  and  manner,  but  at  the  same  time 

*  Extracts  from  the  Ham&sa  were  published  by  w).  SehuUens  in 
his 'work:  Monumenta  vehigtiora  Arabiae  etc.  L.  Bl1740.  Some  of 
these  are  also  appended  to  the  editions  of  the  •Arabic  Grammar  qf  Eir' 
jWRttu.  Bat  the  most  complete  and  perfect  edition  is  the  following : 
Hamoioe  Canmna  cwn  TdnvsU  SchoHia,  ed,  6.  W.  fVtytagf  Tom.  I. 
Textusj  Bonnae  1828.  4to.  A  second  volume  is  promised,  to  con- 
tain a  Ladn  version  and  notes. — Editor. 

t  That  18,  iKe  nupended ;  because,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  their 

peculiar  excellence,  they  were  inscribed  upon  fine  linen  in  letters  of 

gold  and  suspended  at  tlie  gate  of  the  temple  at  Mecca.     The  names 

of  the  authors,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  usually  ranged  in  the 

manuscripts  are,  Amralkeia,  Tarafa,  Caab  ben  Zobeir,  Lebid,  Anta- 

ra,  Amru,  Hareth.     They  have  all  been  published  separately  in  the 

following  edidons,  of  which  the  more  recent  ones  are  accompanied 

by  scholia,  and  are  the  best:  Jmralkds^  by  Lette,  L. B.  1748 ;   by 

HcngiUmbfTg,  Bonn  1823.      Tatafa,  by  Reiske,  L.  B.  1742 ;  by  Fti«er«, 

Bonn  1829.      Zohmr,  by  Lette,  L.  B.  1748 ;  by  BMimmuUer,  Leipz. 

1792,  and  again  in  his  Jhuduta  Jrabiea^  Pars  II,  Leipz.  1826 ;  by  J^- 

tag,  Hal,  18Sa.     Lebid,  by  Petpcr,  Bresl.  1828.     w^ntero,  by  fVUmetf  L. 

B.  1826.     .^hnru,  by  Kbsegartm,  Jena  1819.     Hareth^  by  FtiBer*,  Bonn 

1827. — Editor. 
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increases  its  valae  to  the  pbiloIogiaQ.  Id  bistory  and  %eogtzfk(f^ 
the  style  and  maoner  are  simple,  often  indeed  careless ;  and  the 
whole  wears  rather  the  character  of  compilation. 

For  our  purpose,  it  b  particularly  important  to  become  ac*- 
quainted  with  the  lezk»il  works  upon  the  Arabic  language, 
compiled  by  native  grammarians ;  and  with  the  manner  in  which 
our  modern  lexicons  have  been  derived  from  them.  Here,  two 
classical  lexicographers  meet  us  at  the  outset.  The  first  is  Ab6 
Nasr  Ismael  ebn  Hammad  al  Djaubari,  (i.  e.  the  jeweller,) 
commonly  called  Djaubari  or  Jaubari,  who  died  in  398  of  the 
Hegira,  or  A.  D.  11 07,  a  Turk  by  birth ;  who,  after  many  jour- 
neys among  the  tribes  most  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  their 
language,  compiled  a  dictionary  to  which  he  gave  the  tide  of  the 
pure;  in  wbksh  he  has  collected  about  forty  thousand  words, but 
with  the  exclusion  of  provincialisms  and  phrases  not  entirely 
pure.  It  is  arranged,  like  most  of  the  Arabic  lexicons,  accord* 
ing  to  the  final  letters  ;  and  the  significations  are  supported  by 
numerous  citations,  mostly  from  poets  and  grammarians  now 
lost.^  The  second  is  Medjeddin  Mohammed  ben  Yakdb  el 
Finizabadij  known  most  commonly  by  the  latter  name,  of  Firu«^ 
zabad  in  Persia,  who  died  in  817  of  the  Hegira,  or  A.  D.  1415. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  yet  more  complete  dictionary  under  the 
title  of  ^Ae  KamooSj  or  the  Ocean  ;^  in  which  all  words,  even 
the  most  infrequent,  are  inserted ;  but  with  the  oraissioo  of  the 
citations  of  authorities,  of  which  at  least  not  very  many  occur. 
The  number  of  words  amounts  to  about  sixty  thousand }  and  the 

^  A  Turkisb  translation  of  this  work  was  printed  at  Constantino^ 
pie  in  1738,  in  3  vols,  folio.  The  translator'B  name  n  Wan-Kuli^  i.  e. 
gerwe  Wmunaii^  properly  Mohammed  ben  Mustapha  of  Wan  ia  Arme- 
nia. A  Specimen  of  Djaubari  was  published  in  Arabic  and  Latin  by 
£.  Scheid,  1774. 4to.     Complete  manuscripts  are  rare. 

^  After  this  work  had  lain  for  centuries  inaceessiUe  to  oriental 
philolo^sts,  exeept  a  few,— of  whom  the  HolkmdenH  as  A.  Sehukens, 
Sebeid,  and  N.  W.  Schroeder,  have  most  frequently  made  use  of  it— 
it  has  at  length  appeared  complete  in  print:  Tht  KamooSy  or  the  Oceeaij 
an  Arabic  Dictionary,  etc.  Calcutta  1817, 3  vols,  folio.  j3ee  the  Le}pz. 
LiL  Z.  1818,  No.  300.  JiUg.  L.  Z.  1830,  No.  131  sq.  In  the  Arabic 
preface  the  author  speaks  of  another  monstrous  work  of  nxty  volumes, 
called  the  Lcaniy  which  he  had  previously  composed,  and  of  which 
the  Kamoos  is  only  an  abstract;  but  the  passage  leases  it  doubtfttl, 
whether  he  had  actually  executed  this  work,  or  only  begun  it.  See 
De  Sacy  in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  Juin  1819. 
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compiler  states,  that  he  gives  in  this  work  the  fruits  of  his  peru- 
sal of  two  thousand  of  the  most  applauded  Arabic  writers. 

From  these  two  original  lexicons,  have  been  chiefly  derived 
all  the  modem  Arabic  lexicons ;  and  that  in  the  following  order. 
The  earliest,  hj  Antonio  Giggeius,*  contains  a  translation  of  the 
Kamoos,  the  words  only  being  arranged  in  the  occidental  man- 
ner according  to  the  initial  letters.  But  not  only  is  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  work  exceedinely  inconvenient,  inasmuch  as 
the  significations  and  derivatives  of  each  root  stand  confusedly 
mingled  together ;  but  the  translation  also,  as  we  are  now  in  a 
situation  to  perceive,  is  not  to  be  confided  in,  and  is  full  of  er- 
rors; arising  no  doubt  partly  from  the  false  readings  of  the 
probably  incorrect  manuscript,  and  partly  also  from  a  false  ap- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of  the  original,  in  consequence  of  the 
no  small  difficulties  which  attend  the  perusal  of  it.  The  Latin, 
moreover,  is  barbarous,  and  often  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  as 
to  the  sense  which  the  translator  means  to  express.  A  better 
work,  beyond  all  comparison,  is  that  of/.  6oUu#,f  which  is  as 
yet  the  most  useful  Arabic  lexicon.  This  author,  who  had  oppor- 
tunity to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  language  in  the  East,  took 
Djauhari  as  his  basis,  supplied  from  the  Kamoos  what  was  defi- 
cient, and  made  use  besides  of  many  other  lexicographers  and 
writers  with  much  learning  and  judgment.^  -  But  he  wholly 
neglected  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  significations ;  so  that 
the  primitive  signification  sometimes  stands  last.  Something 
more  was  done  in  this  respect  by  Coitdl  in  the  Arabic  part  of 
his  Heptaglotton  ;  he  also  supported  the  different  significations 
by  quotations  from  the  biblical  versions  and  from  some  writers  on 
medicine  and  natural  history,  e.  g.  Avicenna,  and  supplied  also 
many  words  and  forms  from  the  Kamoos.  But  just  these  sup- 
plements are  not  at  all  to  be  depended  on;  because  he  has 
mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  made  use  only  of  Giggeius ;  and  the 
scholar  has  cause  here  to  be  very  much  upon  his  guard.  The 
very  useful  dictionary  for  other  purposes,  compiled  by  Francu 
a  Mesgnien  Mentnskij  and  republished  by  Bernhard  von  /e- 

*  Thesaurus  Linguae  Arabiae,  Mediol.  1632.  4  vols.  fbl. 

t  htxicon  ^Arabico-Lattnum^  L.  B.  1653.  fol. 

X  See  his  prefiice. — Golius  was  for  a  time  with  the  Dutch  ambas- 
sador in  Morocco ;  travelled  in  1625  and  the  following  years,  in  the 
Levant,  to  Aleppo,  Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia;  and  died  in  1687  as 
Professor  of  Arabic  at  Leyden.  * 
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nischj  1780-1802,  id  4  vols,  fdio,  is  reodered  less  useful  for 
etymological  investigatioDy  from  the  very  circumstauce  of  its 
strictly  alphabetical  arrangement ;  and  besides,  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  are  the  principal  objects  in  it. 

While  DOW  these  writers,  and  especially  the  Eamoos,  are  most 
invaluable  and  authentic  sources  for  the  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ing idiom,  yet  the  scholar  must  not  seek  with  the  same  confi- 
dence in  them  for  etymological  research,  for  remarks  upon  the 
primitive  significations  of  words,  and  the  like.  For  these  objecta 
the  Arabic  Scholiasts  on  difficult  writers,  as  on  Hariri  and  the 
Moallakat,  are  much  ooore  fruitful  sources;  and  A.  Schultens 
especially  deserves  great  praise  for  his  labour  in  working  up  and 
developing  this  rough  mass  of  facts,  although  he  may  have  here 
and  there  gone  too  far  in  his  etymological  conjectures.  Many 
etymologies  of  Schultens'  school,  lexically  treated,  and  with 
a  cautious  separation  of  what  is  conjecture  and  what  is  fact,,  are 
found  in  WulmetU  Arabic  Lexicon  ;  in  which  at  the  same  time 
special  reference  is  had  to  certain  Arabic  writers.*  The  object 
to  be  aimed  at  in  a  new  lexicon,  such  as  that  of  Professor  Frej/^ 
tag  of  Bonn,  which  b  now  in  press  at  Halle,  is  partly  a  renewed 
use  of  the  native  lexicographers  and  a  certain  number  of  the 
best  authors,^  and  partly  the  above  mentk>ned  more  correct  ar- 
raiigement  and  deduction  of  the  significations. 

The  personal  and  continued  perusal  of  Arabic  writers  will  be- 
indispensable  to  the  truly  learned  interpreter  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  will  always  be  to  him  a  ricn  source  of  parallels  and 
comparisons  for  language  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  as 
also  for  ideas,  poetical  figures,  etc.  But  still,  the  lexical  helps 
which  are  extant,  will  suffice  for  him  who  knows  bow  to  employ 
them }  and  will  enable  him  to  determine  almost  every  where  the 
proper  vms  loquendij   and  to  detect  the  errors  whiefa  have 

J  -II  ,  IB  -  -  —  .  ,  .  -  ^  ■■-■■_■    . , _ 

*  The  Koran,  a  portion  of  Hariri,  and  Ebn  Arabahah.  The 
title  of  the  work  is :  Lexicon  Ling.  Arabieae  in  Coranuntf  Haririumy  tt 
Fttow  Thmtri,  L.  B.  1784. 

^  The  late  Professor  Berg  of  Duisburg  had  made  very  important 
collections  for  this  purpose ;  his  copy  of  Golius,  written  full  with 
copious  citations,  is  now  in  the  university  library  at  Bonn.  Good 
service  may  also  be  rendered  by  the  Arabic  Index  to  Hanri^  which 
De  Sacy  haa  subjoined  to  his  splendid  edition  of  th^Mduanatk  (Paris 
1B32.  fbL)  in  reference  to  the  Arabio  commentary »  [The  first  volume 
of  the  lexicon  of  Freytag  was  published  in  1830 ;.  for  a  notice  of  it» 
the  Bibl.  Repos.  vol.  I.  p.  197, 198.— Ed. 
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found  their  way  into  raany  philological  helps,  partly  through  a 
careless  use  and  misunderstanding  of  the  lexicons,  and  partly 
through  the  mistakes  which  have  crept  into  the  most  usual  of  the 
lexicons  themselves.^ 

In  a  language  so  copious  and  so  widely  extended  as  the  Ara- 
bic, it  could  not  well  be  expected  that  there  should  not  be  a 
great  variety  of  dialectical  difierences;  and  we  find  in  fact  that 
many  a  dialectical  idiom  of  this  sort  corresponds  more  nearly 
to  the  Hebrew,  than  the  common  Arabic  language  of  books. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  so  called  Vwgar  Arabic  ; 
which  indeed  much  more  resembles  the  Hebrew,  both  in  a 
grammatical  respect  by  its  fewer  and  shorter  forms,  and  also  in 
its  far  less  degree  of  copiousness.  Even  the  still  remoter  dia- 
lects of  the  Moors  and  of  the  natives  of  Morocco  and  Malta,^ 
contain  many  peculiarities,  which  connect  themselves  back  with 
the  most  ancient  idioms ;  just  as  it  is  often  the  case,  that  the 
same  phenomena  of  language  often  repeat  themselves  unex- 
pectedly, in  the  remotest  periods  and  districts  of  the  same 
people.* 

^  The  best  grammara  of  the  Arabic  language  are  the  following : 
Brptnii  Grammatica  Jtrdknca^  ed,  A  Sckvltem,  L.  B.  1767.  4to.  John 
Arabiachc  Sprachkhrt,  Vienna  1796.  De  Saey  Qrammairt  Arabe^ 
2  torn.  Paris  1610 ;  reprinted  with  large  additions,  1833.  Rosen- 
mutter  hutUutionee  ad  Jkmdam.  Hnguae  Arahicae,  etc.  Lipe.  1818. 
T.  C.  TSfchgen  ChrammoHk  der  Arabiechen  Schr^ftaprackefur  den  enUn 
UnternMj  Gott.  1823 ;  a  very  useful  compendium,  but  full  of  typo- 
graphical errors.  Ewdd  Grammatioa  eriUca  Unguae  Arabieaej  eU* 
Vol.  I.  CRitt.  1831.— Ed. 

^  **  Ktyb  yl  Klym  mAM  'mfysser  byl-latio  u  byt-talj&n,  seu  Liber 
dictionum  Melitensiuni,  h.  e.  Mich.  Ant.  Vassalli  Lexicon  Melitense- 
Latino-Italum,"  Romae  1796. 4co.— However  much  a  certain  pride  of 
ancestry  may  dispose  the  Maltese  themselves  to  refer  their  language 
back  to  the  ancient  Punic,  still  all  its  peculiarities  may  be  most  natu- 
rally  explained,  as  the  best  helps  sufficiently  shew,  from  the  modem 
vulgar  Arabic,  without  the  necessity  of  going  back  to  so  early  a 
source. 

*  In  the  dialect  of  the  Tayitic  Arabs,  ^,  Uke  the  Hebrew  ^T, 

stands  fi>r  the  relative;  in  that  of  Yemen,  /jjjO^i.q.  Sl&n?!,  myr- 
tle, and  c>s^  i.  q.  ^'\  ^toeit  In  Maltese  we  find  e.  g.  f^iady  fut. 
ighH  ( o\c  fut  Os^^j)  to  eay,  rdaie^  dedare,  i.  q.  nn!^,  T^rj . 
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In  the  Ethiopic  language*,  we  possess  a  very  remarkable  relic 
of  the  Hamyaric,  or  dialect  of  southern  Arabia,  which,  since  the 
time  of  Mohammed,  has  been  wholly  supplanted  by  the  present 
written  Arabic ;  the  Ethiopic  people  having  been,  as  is  well 
known,  a  colony  from  southern  Arabia,  which  wandered  across 
the  Red  sea.''^  Its  peculiar  written  character  also  seems  to  be 
of  Arabian  origin,  and  to  have  been  primitively  the  same  with 
that  of  the  ancient  HamyaricJ^  The  language  accords  in 
general,  indeed,  most  nearly  with  the  Arabic,  but  is  less  rich  and 
cultivated ;  and  has  quite  a  number  of  words  in  common  with 
the  Hebrew  and  Aramaean,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Arabic.'^, 
The  literature  is  exclusively  of  an  historical  and  ecclesiastical 
nature  ;  but  of  the  not  unimportant  historical  writings,  nothing 
has  as  yet  appeared  in  print.  The  date  of  these  writings  falls 
between  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ethiopia  under 
Constantino  the  Great,  and  the  fourteenth  century ;  when  this 
language,  by  a  revolution  in  the  government,  was  supplanted  by 
the  Amharic^  which  is  still  spoken  in  Abyssinia,  while  the  Geez 
dialect  is  employed  only  as  a  written  language  for  every  species 
of  written  works  or  documents.  The  Ethiopic,  both  in  a  lexi- 
cal and  grammatical  respect,  has  been  handled  with  uncotnmon 
skill  and  learning  by  J.  Ludolf ;  whose  Grammar  and  Lexicon, 
in  the  second  editions  of  tbem,^  are  among  the  best  philological 

*  Called  at  present  in  Abyssinia  the  Geez  language,  and  used  exclu- 
sively in  the  church  and  as  the  language  of  writing  and  books ;  while 
the  Amhcarie  is  the  spoken  language  of  the  court  and  people.—- Ed. 

''^  See  the  SyUalnu  Voatm  harmomcarumy  subjoined  to  LudoiTs 
Lexicon  Aeihiopicumy  Ed.  2. 

"^^  See  on  the  Shemitish  origin  of  this  alphabet,  the  author's  article 
'Amharische  Sprache*,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclopaedia;  in  which 
deduction  Kopp,  some  years  later,  though  independently,  coincides ; 
BUder  u.  Sehrijlen  der  Voneit,  II.  p.  344. 

'^  See  Ludoirs  Comment,  ad  Hist,  AeUiiopicam^  p.  57 ;  and  also 
generally  the  author's  article  'Aethiopische  Sprache  und  Literatur'  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclopaedia,  II.  p.  110  sq. 

"^  Johi  Imdolji  GrammaHca  Aetkiopica,  Ed.  11,  Francf.  ad.  M. 
1702,  fol.  Lexicon  Aeihiopicum^  Ed,  IL  ibid.  1699,  fol.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  these  works  (by  Wanslehen,  Lend.  1661, 4to.)  is  very  imperfect ; 
and  has  been  mostly  incorporated  into  Castell's  Heptaglotton.  Among 
the  later  philologians  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  Shemitish 
languages,  only  a  few  have  exhibited  satisfactory  proo&  of  any  funda- 
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works  connected  with  the  Shemitish  languages.  In  the  com- 
position of  both,  he  made  use  of  many  manuscripts,  and  also 
enjoyed  the  oral  instruction  of  Abba  Gregorius,  a  learned 
Abyssinian  priest.* 

The  present  spoken  language  of  Abyssinia,  the  Amharic^*  is 
poor  in  words  and  in  grammatical  forms ;  and  is  more  interest- 
ing for  the  Hebrew  scholar  in  a  grammatical,  than  in  a  lexical 
respect.  At  least  I  am  aware  of  almost  no  coincidences  with 
the  Hebrew,  which  do  not  already  exist  in  the  Ethiopic.*^^ 

4.  Finally,  it  is  proper  briefly  to  mention  here  those  lan- 
guages out  of  which,  though  not  indeed  kindred  with  the  Hebrew, 
single  words  have  yet  been  adopted  into  the  Hebrew,  and,  with 
slight  changes,  naturalized  there.''^    Such  are  the  following. 

(a)  The  ancient  Egyptian  language ;  which  is  known  to  us 
through  some  ancient  original  monuments,  the  partial  decipher- 
ing of  which  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  very  recent  times  f 

mental  acquamtanee  with  the  Ethiopic.  Very  recently,  Jiowever, 
&»pjidd^  Dom,  and  Drechsler,  have  treated  of  particular  departments 
of  it  in  a  distinguished  manner ;  though  their  remarks  do  not  com- 
prehend the  whole  subject. 

*  Several  iUustratious  drawn  from  the  Ethiopic  may  be  found  in 
the  author's  lexicon,  under  the  articles  nDO,  nni,  bpZ3,  nbhtt,  n^ynbJO. 

''^  See  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encycl.  II.  p.  355,  where  at  the  same 
time  the  connexion  of  this  dialect  with  the  Shemitish  stock  is  vindi- 
cated against  Adelung  and  Vater. 

'^^  Laddfi  Grammatica  Awkivrica  el  Lejcicon  Amharicumj  1696,  fol. 

'®  Gtsch.  der  Heb.  Sprache^  p.  59  sq.  The  endeavour  to  give  for- 
eign words  a  meaning  by  means  of  a  slight  change,  so  that  they  may 
seem  to  have  an  etymology  in  one's  own  motiier  tongue,  is  found 
among  all  nations,  and  particularly  among  the  Greeks  and  Germans. 
[Among  the  English  too  iu  some  instances ;  e.  g.  tlie  word  asparagvs 
is  usually  pronounced  and  understood  by  the  common  people  as 
spetrrow-grass. — Ed. 

"^  What  concerns  the  palaeography  and  in  part  the  philology  also 
of  these  ancient  hieroglyphic  monuments,  may  be  best  and  most  con- 
cisely seen  in  Kosegarten  deprisca  Atgyptiorum  lAitraiurtL,  Commetd,  L 
Weim.  1828,  4to.  In  this  work  the  investigations  of  Young,  Cham- 
poUion,  and  others,  ai'e  presented,  with  the  grounds  of  them,  and  the 
whole  enriched  with  new  observations.  [See  also  Greppo*8  Essay  on 
the  Hieroglyphic  System,  Boston,  1830.  The  results  of  Champollion's 
researches  in  Eg3rpt  are  announced  as  being  in  a  state  of  preparation 
for  publication  in  a  splendid  form ;  and  the  progress  of  the  work  will 
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through  single  glosses  in  Greek  writers ;  and  through  its  daugh- 
ter, the  Coptic  language.^  The  words  adopted  from  it  into  the 
Hebrew  relate  chiefly  to  Egyptian  objects,  and  were  probably 
introduced  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt .^ 

{b)  The  Persian  language;  from  the  earlier  dialects  of  which 
many  proper  names  and  appeliatires  were  adopted  during  the 
time  of  the  Persian  dominion.  It  is  true  that  these  ancient  dia- 
lects, Zend,  Pehjvi,  and  Parsi,^  in  which  the  Zend-Avesta  is 
written,  are  only  imperfectly  known ;  but  still  they  are  not  so 
remote  from  the  present  Persian  language,  that  illustrations  of 
what  occurs  in  the  Bible  jnay  not  also  be  drawn  from  the  latter.^ 
The  same   is  the  case  with  many  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 

probably  not  be  interrupted  by  the  recent  death  of  that  accomplished 
scholar. — Ed. 

"^  See  La  Croze's  Lexicon  Aegyptico-Latinum,  Oxon.  1775.  [Also 
Cb.  Scholz.  Grammatica  Aegypt.  etc.  ed.  Woide,  ibid.  1778.  Exrehar 
Prodromua  Copivs  sive  AegyptiacuSj  Rom.  1636. — £o. 

"^  See  in  the  author's  lexicon  the  articles  ^TlH^  ^^7*  Sl3^.  Also 
Ign.  de  Rossi  EtymoL  Aegypt.  p.  24.  JMonsk^  Opvie,  ed.  Tt  WaUr^ 
L  p.  45,  374.  IL  p.  160.     [Bibl.  Repos.  Vol.  L  p.  581.] 

^  See  the  lists  of  words  in  the  ZtndrAoesta  hy  AnqueiQ  du  Perron, 
Tom.  IIL  p.  433 ;  or  Th.  III.  p.  141  of  Ehuker's  translalion.  Also 
Bask  iiber  das  Mer  tmd  die  JiechiheU  dor  Zend  Spraehe,  Berl.  1836 ; 
and  scattered  notices  in  the  works  quoted  in  note  81.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  originals  of  the  Zend-Avesta  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  from 
a  collation  of  all  the  manuscripts  now  at  Paris,  Oxford,  and  especially 
at  Copenhagen,  and  with  a  grammar  and  glossary.  Who  would  not 
wish  and  hope,  that  the  scholar  [Rask]  who  procured  them  at  the 
expense  of  such  personal  sacrifices,  would  appropriate  to  himself  the 
still  greater  merit  of  thus  preparing  them  for  the  public !  [The  pub- 
lication of  the  Zend-Avesta  in  the  original  has  been  commenced  by 
Prof  Olshausen  of  Kiel ;  see  a  fuller  notice  of  this  undertaking  in  the 
Bibl.  Repos.  I.  p.  407.— Ed. 

^  Original  Persian  lexicons  are  the  ^  Borhani  Kati',  CalcutUi  1815 ; 
and  the  'Seven  Seas'  by  the  Prince  of  Oude,  printed  at  Lucknow  in 
7  vols,  folio,  of  which  the  seventh  contains  a  grammar.  The  Persian 
part  of  CasteWs  HeptagloU  is  neither  complete,  nor  entirely  to  be 
depended  on.  [Other  Persian  lexicons  are  Memnski^Sy  (see  p.  30  above,) 
and  Bkkardsen^s  DicHonary,  Persian^  Arabic^  and  English^  as  edited  by 
WUkms  1806,  and  by  Johnson  1829, 4to.  The  best  Persian  grammars 
are  that  of  Sir  WiUiam  Jones,  last  published  as  revised  by  Prof.  Lee ; 
that  of  Dombay,  Vienna  1804 ;  and  that  of  F.  WHOunj  Leipz.  1804. 
—Ed. 
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names,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  ("^^nsi^),  Salmanasar  (^DKSnbv}), 
which  belong  without  doubt  to  the  same  stock. 

(c)  Of  less  importance  are  the  words  which  stand  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Indian  languages,  viz.  some  objects  in  natural 
history  found  in  eastern  Asia,  the  names  of  which  came  to  the 
Hebrews  along  with  the  things  themselves,  from  the  East 
Indies.® 

{d)  Chreek  words  are  not  found  at  all  in  the  biblical  Hebrew ; 
but  frequently  in  the  Chaldee  sections  of  Daniel  and  Ezra; 
especially  names  for  musical  instruments,  which  the  orientals 
would' seem  to  have  adopted  from  the  Greeks.® 

After  these  historical  notices  of  the  kindred  dialects,  some 
remarks  upon  the  proper  use  of  them  may  here  appropriately 
follow. 

1.  First  of  all,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  Hebrew, 
with  all  its  affinity  for  its  sister  tongues,  has  nevertheless  its  own 
settled  and  independent  idiom,  which  indeed  very  seldom  coin- 
cides entirely  and  exactly  with  that  of  the  kindred  languages ; 
but  for  the  most  part  only  so,  that  at  one  time  the  form,  and  at 
another  the  signi6cation  and  usus  loqvendi,  have  received  differ- 
ent modifications  in  different  dialects.  The  well  known  relation 
between  the  German  and  Sclavonic  languages,  and  that  which 
exists  among  all  those  languages  which  have  sprung  from  the 
Latin,  afibrd  a  sufficient  illustration  of  this  principle  f^  and  it  is  a 
very  obvious,  though  frequent  error,  when  an  interpreter,  instead 
of  carefully  observing  the  peculiarities  of  each  dialect  in  a  family 
of  languages,  has  forced  upon  one  of  them  the  usus  loquendi  of 


®  See  in  the  lexicon  the  articles  tl'^i^nM,  qip^  t3^.?^ 

®  See  the  articlea  rnnaOB,  Si^3btt«IOL  and  others. 

^  Compare  Eng. jountey  and  Frjoumie,  day ;  Lat  «en/tre,  to  feel, 
and  Ita).  to  htar ;  Lat.  mirarij  to  wonder,  and  Spao.  mircere,  to  behold, 
whence  mirage,  mtrotr ;  Lat  mtttere,  to  send,  and  Fr.  mettre,  to  place ; 
Eng.  meat  and  Fr.  mete,  dish,  mesa;  Eng.  diih  and  Germ.  TKsch, 
table  ;  Eng.  etove  and  Germ,  ghtbe,  room,  etc.      So  t3hb,  breads  and 

fflsr^fi^i  ^^,^e<&9  and,  JyJc>,  ekin, — An  ancient  anecdote  re- 
specting the  settled  nature  of  the  idiom  even  in  the  different  dialects 
of  Arabia,  as  a  warning  against  a  false  intermixture  of  dialects,  see 
In  Pococke*s  Spec.  Hist,  ^^ivbum,  p.  151. 
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another.^  It  is  very  frequendy  the  case,  that  a  word  which  in 
one  dialect  is  common  and  predominant,  is  in  a  kindred  one  at 
least  rare  and  poetical  f^  what  m  the  one  is  good  and  elegant, 
is  in  another  low  and  vulgar.  The  Hebrew  also,  like  every 
branch  of  a  widely  extended  stock  of  languages,  has  its  own 
idioms, — provincialisms  as  it  were, — ^which  are  found  in  no 
kindred  language  at  all,  or  only  in  a  very  remote  degree  of 
affinity.^ 

2.  That  to  the  Arabic  language,  the  roost  copious  of  all  the 
kindred  tongues,  and  for  the  knowledge  of  which  we  also  have 
the  best  and  surest  helps,  belongs  the  first  place  among  all  this 
class  of  philological  auxiliaries,  has  already  been  mentioned 
above.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
Aramaean  idiom  is  often  much  nearer  the  Hebrew,  especially  in 
the  writers  of  the  silver  age ;  and  while  interpreters  have  often 
neglected  to  apply  this  principle,^  they  have  been  led  astray  by 
the  very  comparison  of  the  Arabic,  into  several  by-paths.  Not 
unfrequently  in  a  particular  passage,  instead  of  an  established 
Hebrew  idiom,  by  mere  arbitrary  caprice  the  Arabic  usus  has 
been  applied  f^  often  the  wholly  remote  Arabic  signification  has 
been  with  violence  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Hebrew  one ; 

^  The  Dutch  school  have  erred  most  fiequently  in  ascribing  an 
Arabic  aignifieation  to  Hebrew  words ;  and  aJso  here  and  there  in 
aasigning  to  an  Arabic  word  a  Hebrew  signification,  contrary  to  the 
usage. 

^  On  the  sioiilarity  of  Hebrew  poetical  usage  with  the  common 
usage  of  the  Syriac,  see  below  in  note  97. 

^  Among  these  peculiar  words,  are  often  found  in  Hebrew,  as  in 
all  languages,  just  the  most  common  ones ;  as  ta'JC^,  n*^^,  n'^3,  etc. 

^  Thus  *n3'7  signifies  to  eolUd,  as  in  Chaldee,  and  not  as  it  is  often 
explained  to  ca&,  firom  the  Arabic ;  q«{)*\  is  Hghtning,  fiwrnSy  as  in  Ara- 
maean, not  Inrd  ofprey^  from  the  Arabic.  In  the  interpretation  of  the 
book  of  Job  especially,  the  Aramaean  usage  is  to  be  applied  rather 
than  the  Arabic. 

^  Compare  note  85.  So  the  very  firequent  word  fi^,  also^  according 
to  Michaehs,  (Sapptetn,  p.  330,)  because  he  forgot  a  rule  of  grammar, 
(Lekrgtb.  p.  728,)  must  be  made  to  mean  in  Gen.  10:  21,  a  tnuUUtuUj 

CI 
firom  jj^^  to  he  many,  etc.     Even  Schultens  declared  himself  against 

this  misuse,  0pp.  Min.  p.  274 ;  but  still  more  fully,  as  to  this  and 
similar  ones,  the  yet  living  Dutch  philologian  Willmet,  in  the  Pre- 
fiice  to  his  Lexicon  JlraJbicumj  p.  ziii. 
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and  the  former  brought  forward  as  the  primitive  signification  of 
the  root ;  and  often  have  ihese  interpreters  thus  lost  themselves 
in  the  most  far-fetched  etymological  hypotheses.^ 

3.  Since  the  difereoces  among  the  kindred  languages  often 
rest  on  a  change  of  the  radical  letters,  it  must  necessarily  be  one 
of  the  first  objects  of  the  student  to  make  himself  familiar  with 
these;  for  which  purpose  the  first  articles  respectively  under 
each  of  the  letters  in  the  author's  lexicon,  are  particularly 
designed.  Changes  of  this  sort  are  sometimes  regular  and  pre- 
dominant, as  tlie  transition  of  the  Hebrew  tt),  :i,  T,  into  the  Chal- 
daic  n,  U,  n ;  of  ^  into  y,  etc.  or  they  are  sometimes  less  frequent ; 
and  then  the  greater  or  less  number  of  instances,  can  in  doubtful 
cases  determine  the  degree  of  probability.  Transpositions  of  the 
consonants,  also,  occur  very  frequently  in  a  comparison  of  the 
kindred  dialects ;  especially  in  respect  to  the  sibilants  and  Resh.^^ 

4.  A  particularly  rich  and  fruitful  branch  of  the  comparison 
with  the  kindred  dialects,  and  one  as  yet  too  litde  pursued,  is 
the  analogy  of  signifieationt ;  inasmuch  as  in  words  of  kindred 
meaning  in  the  dialects,  the  significations,  for  the  most  part,  are 
modified  and  derived  from  one  another,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  Hebrew, — a  comparison  so  much  the  more  instructive,  the 
more  remote  the  ideas  associated  in  the  mind  of  an  oriental 
sometimes  lie  from  one  another.  The  student  must  therefore 
search  not  merely  for  words  corresponding  as  to  form,  (which 
often  indeed  are  not  at  all  to  be  drawn  into  comparison,)  but 
also  for  those  which  correspond  in  signification,  and  which  often 
afford  the  roost  striking  illustrations.  The  Hebrew,  like  the 
Arab,  uses  the  expression  little  man  or  boy  in  the  eye,  for  '  apple 
of  the  eye' ;  overcome  or  vanquished  by  wine^  for  *  drunken' ;  to 
boU  over,  for  '  haughty,  arrogant' ;  to  shine,  glitter,  for  '  to  flour- 
ish, become  green' ;  to  cover,  clothe,  for  '  to  act  secretly,  de- 
ceive' ;  to  make  fruit,  for  *  to  yield,  bear' ;  to  know  a  woman, 
for  *  to  have  intercourse',  etc.^ — although  each  expresses  these 
ideas  with  different  words,  viz.  with  those  by  which  these  ideas 


^  So  especially  many  later  Hollanders,  us  Lette,  Kuypers,  Venema; 
A.  Schultens  only  in  his  later  writings,  as  his  Commentary  on  the 
Proverbs, 

^^  See  the  examples  m  the  Ltkrgthaud/t,  p.  142,  143. 

^  See  in  the  author's  lexicon  the  articles  li'ITK ;  yba  and  fi^n ; 
n!lT,  T^T,  lia,  -^^B,  nioy,  yn"* ,  and  others. 
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are  commonly  expressed  in  his  own  tongue.^  Enough  too  has 
not  yet  been  done  for  the  comparison  of  phrases,  peculiar  tropes, 
and  poetical  figures  ;  especially  since  A.  Schukens,  who  in  his 
earlier  works  made  a  noble  beginning,  became  afterwards  buried 
in  his  etymologies,  and  lost  this  point  entirely  out  of  view.^ 

It  remains  to  specify  some  of  the  more  important  views,  by 
which  I  have  in  general  been  guided  in  the  planof  my  own  lexi- 
cographical labors.  These  have  been,  besides  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  philological  hermeneulics  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  pages,  chiefly  the  following. 

1.  A  stricter  separation  of  that  which  belongs  to  the  lexicon, 
from  that  which  falls  within  the  contiguous  province  of  the  gram- 
marian and  commentator.  In  respect  to  grammar  especially, 
the  lexicon  ought  not,  in  the  manner  of  a  concordance,  to- take 
up  and  explain  every  form  that  occurs,  and  which  is  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  paradigms ;  but  so  much  the  more  carefully 
should  it  notice  and  specify,  which  of  the  different  possible 
forms*  in  any  particular  word  is  in  tise,  and  where  also  anj 
modification  of  the  signification  connects  itself  with  a  diiference 


^  Other  oriental  and  occidental  languages  also  often  furnish  inter- 
esting parallels  of  this  nature.  So  in  the  article  ]iu3^dt,  besides  the 
illustrations  drawn  from  the  Arabic,  others  are  also  furnished  by  the 
Persian,  Coptic,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages. 
See  the  examples  io  the  author's  Tli^savarua  Ling,  Heb,  p.  86. 

^  Among  the  earlier  Hebrew  philologians,  the  roost  feithful,  most 
learned,  and  soundest  corapaiison  of  the  kindred  Shemitish  dialects, 
is  found  in  the  works  of  Lud.  de  Dieu,  (Critica  Sacra,  Amst.  1693,) 
£.  Pococke,  J.  H.  Hettinger,  S.  Bochart,  (especially  in  his  Hierozoicon, 
1646,  fol.  ed.  Rosenmueller,  Leipz.  1793-95. 4to.)  C.  B.  Michaelis,  A. 
Schultens,  N.  W.  Schroeder ;  compare  Gesck.  der  Heb,  Spracht,  p.  117. 
Among  the  modems  may  be  named  Rosenmueller,  Jahn,  and  others 
like  them. — That  the  young  biblical  philologian  should  be  at  once  led 
to  take  a  right  direction  in  regard  to  the  comparison  of  the  kindred 
dialects,  may  assuredly  be  sufficiently  provided  for  through  oral  aca- 
demical instruction ;  especially  if  reference  is  every  where  had,  in 
the  study  of  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,  to  the  coin- 
cidence or  variation  of  the  dialects  in  a  grammatical  and  lexical  respect, 
and  also  in  regard  to  form  and  signification,  and  to  literal  and  tropical 
modes  of  expression. 

•  E.  g.  Med.  A.  E.  O.  Fut.  A.  E.  O. 
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of  form.^  The  explaDatbn  of  difficult  forms  of  words  is, 
properly  speaking,  not  the  province  of  the  lexicographer,  but  of 
the  grammarian ;  still,  I  have  endeavoured  to  aid  the  necessities 
of  the  beginner  as  much  as  possible,  by  a  constant  reference  to 
grammatical  works,  and  by  subjoining  to  the  lexicon  an  analyti- 
cal index.^ 

2.  The  complete  specification  of  the  constructiona  and  phrases 
formed  with  words;  for  which  only  a  slight  beginning  has 
been  made  in  former  lexicons.  How  important  it  is,  that  along 
with  the  verbs,  the  particles  with  which  they  are  construed 
should  also  be  specified,  is  apparent  from  the  circumstance,  that 
in  all  the  Shemitish  languages  this  construction  of  the  verbs  with 
particles  takes  the  place  of  composite  verbs,  and  the  signification 
is  by  this  means  often  essentially  changed ;  on  which  account 
also  the  earlier  Arabian  lexicographers  have  bestowed  great  care 
upon  this  point.  This,  and  the  specification  of  whole  phrases, 
may  be  termed  the  syntactical  part  of  lexicography  ;  and  when 
both  are  introduced,  the  lexicon  first  ceases  to  be  a  mere 
vocabulary. 

3.  A  third  principal  point  may  be  named  the  historical  mode 
of  treating  the  language ;  i.  e.  an  attentive  observation  of  the 
different  classes  of  Hebrew  diction,  and  of  the  uaus  peculiar  to 
each  of  them  in  respect  to  the  words  themselves,  their  forms, 
and  significations.  Here  belong,  first,  the  poetical  diction,  arid 
secondly,  the  later  Aramaean  colouring  of  the  language  in  the 
writings  composed  during  and  after  the  Babylonish  exile;  as 
also  many  peculiarities  of  individual  books.^ 

**  The  arrangement  of  the  Arabic  lexicons  is  in  this  respect  most 
excellent,  with  their  short  specifications,  Fut,  A,  O.  L  Med,  Kesr, 
Fath,  Damm,  cca,  (constr^  cum  accus.)  etc. 

^  How  very  much  the  observation  of  grammadcal  analogy,  and 
especially  of  the  formation  of  words,  serves  to  aid  and  promote  lexi- 
cographical study,  will  be  obvious  in  the  altered  appearance  of  many 
articles  in  the  successive  editions  of  the  author's  lexicon ;  see  the  arti- 
cles riij,  n'lN,  n!j3,  O^,  ^"jb,  ]nh,  etc.  [The  analytical  index  refer- 
red to  in  the  text,  which  in  the  third  edition  of  the  lexicon  occupies 
twelve  very  closely  printed  pages,  is  omitted  in  die  American  transla- 
tion.— Ed. 

^  See  the  Gesch.  der  Heh.  Sprache,  p.  21  sq.  A  tolerably  complete 
collection  of  words,  forms,  and  significations,  belonging  to  the  later 
Aramaic  period,  see  ibid.  p.  28.  A  list  of  the  most  important  exclu- 
sively poatic  words  and  forms,  which  in  like  manner  stand  in  close 
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4.  The  lexicographer  will  also  often  come  ia  contact  with  the 
criticism  of  the  text ;  not  alone  that  o(  the  words  only,  but  also 
with  the  so  called  higher  criticism.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
him,  on  the  one  hand,  to  have  formed  a  definite  idea  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  text  in  a  critical  respect ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  be  will  adopt  from  the  mass  of 
critica]  apparatus.  * 

In  tbb  latter  respect,  it  is  doubtless  incumbent  on  a  lexicon 
which  shall  be  entirely  full  and  complete,  to  adopt  and  illustrate 
every  thing  which  needs  explanation  in  the  various  readings  of  the 
Samaritan  text  and  of  the  Jewish  manuscripts;  since  these  readings 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  ^bough  in  part  unjustly)  as  apper- 
taining to  the  philology  of  the  Hebrew  language ;  and  because 
also  our  common  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  can  in  no  case 
be  regarded  as  being  alone  the  sufficient  standard  and  basis  of  a 
lexicon.     But  this  particular  point,  which  no  lexicographer  as 

iret  has  kept  in  view,  may  be  best  reserved  for  the  author's 
arger  lexicon  ;  while  it  will  be  sufficient  fojr  the  plan  of  the 
present  manual,  to  insert  and  explain  all  the  variations  which  are 
contained  in  the  Kethib  and  Keri. 

To  state  here  in  iem  words  my  creed,  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  Hebrew  text  in  a  critical  respect.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  through  the  anxious  care  of  the  Jewbh  critics,  the  text  has 
been  in  general  very  well  preserved  ;*  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  clear  from  the  very  important  variations  of  parallel  passages, 
that  this  care  was  first  applied  at  a  late  period,  and  after  the 
formation  of  the  canon ;  and  that  at  an  earlier  date,  when  the 
text  was  still  treated  with  a  certain  degree  of  freedom,  many 
errors  had  crept  in  through  negligence  and  false  criticism,  which 
cannot  be  detected  and  corrected  by  the  aid  of  the  few  younger 
helps  which  we  now  possess.^  In  such  cases,  therefore,  we  can 
decide  only  on  internal  grounds ;  and  here  also  conjecture 
is  in  its  place ;  though  this  latter  must  be  practised  far  less  fre- 
quendy,  and  with  more  knowledge  and  circumspection,  than  has 

connexion  with  the  Aramaic  idiom,  is  in  the  original  subjoined  in  this 
place.  Compare  the  Index  to  the  author's  Lehrgebaude,  under  the 
head  of  PoeUache  Formen, 

^  Compare  the  striking  remarks  of  Eichhom,  Pratf,  ad  K^echeri 
BtbUolh.  Heb.  novanty  T.  II. 

^  See  the  author's  ConmenUw  Oiber  Jet.  Th.  I.  p.  44. 
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been  formerly  done  by  notorious  conjectural  critics,  Houbigant, 
Reiske,  and  ei^n  Lowtb,  J.  D.  Micbaelis,  and  otbers.^^ 

That  also  tbe  versions  and  various  readings  contain  many 
corrections  of  tbe  printed  texius  rteeptU9y  is  not  to  be  denied ; 
only,  this  source  has  commonly  been  too  highly  estimated,  and 
it  has  not  been  sufficiently  borne  in  mind,  that  many  of  these 
critical  documents  must  be  rejected  from  the  series  of  credible 
witnesses ;  inasmuch  as  they  rest  upon  texts,  not  faithfully  trans- 
mitted, but  arbitrarily  altered.^*^  A  certain  exegeiieal  use  of 
the  various  readings  nas  also  been  overlooked  by  most  inter- 
preters, vis.  in  so  far  as  another  reading  may  not  be  indeed 
preferable  to  the  received  one  as  it  respects  documentary  evi- 
dence, but  yet  contains  a  hint  for  the  interpreter,  provided  the 
author  of  it  understood  the  somewhat  obscure  text  correctly^ 
and  introduced  an  easier  reading  in  the  place  of  tbe  more  diffi- 
cult one.** 

How  much  also  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  lexicographer  to  pay 
a  close  attention  to  the  results  of  the  so  called  higher  criticism, 
is  rendered  especially  apparent  by  the  relation  existing  between 
the  parallel  passages  or  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  those  of 
Samuel  and  the  Kings,^^  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  and  the  like. 

^^  Some  examples  of  self  evident  errors,  the  explaiMition  of  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  attempied,  and  which  would  long  since 
have  been  banished  from  the  text  of  any  classic  writer,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  na  for  til  Ez.  47: 13,  "y  Kethib  for  n^  1  Sam,  4:  la  D?  for  OJ 
Ex.  17:  16,  com  p.  v.  15. — Otber  false  readiogs,  for  the  correcdoh  of 
which  the  versions  point  out  the  proper  way,  see  in  the  lexicon  under 
the  articles  ntj^N,  i5fij,  3?Dfi«,  53,  Sib^7,  etc.  In  regard  to  mere 
conjecture,  also,  1  coum  well  coincide',  as  to  principle,  with  the  posi- 
tions of  Prof.  Olsbausen  of  Kiel  in  his  late  work,  Emendalumen  tum 
A,  T.  Kiel  1837;  although  I  could  not  assent  to  several  of  the  par* 
tieular  conjectures  suggested  in  that  work. — ^The  proper  nanaes  in  the 
genealogical  catalogues  Wform  with  errors. 

y^^  So  tbe  Samaritan  codex  and  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. See  the  author's  C<mxMfnJtaiio  de  Pent.  Sam,  Hal.  1815.  P.  II. 
[See  also  the  review  of  this  CommmUdio  by  Prof.  Stuart  in  the  pre- 
ceding number  of  this  work. — Ed. 

'®^  A  few  examples  from  Job  may  here  suffice :  c.  6:  25  1ii*i335, 
1  Cod.  ^Xbaa,  after  the  Targum  and  Jarchi.  9:26  n:jN,  44  Codd.  I^i^ti, 
according 'to  which  n^fi«  is  probably  to  be  read.  15:  29  tkZJZ,  1 6od. 
t\^'Q.  30. 13.sier;2,  4'Codd.  ^^na.  30:24  ]nb,  26Codd.&n^. 

*^  See  the  articles  tt/^nn,  JlBfit. 
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Here  the  character  of  each  text  roust  be  studied  and  appro- 
bended  by  itself,  and  interpreted  accordindf ;  and  it  would  be 
just  as  great  an  error,  to  endeavour  to  exphin  the  one  text  from 
the  other,  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  make  them  critically  coo- 
form  to  each  otber-^^ 

5.  A  point  neglected  by  fororar  lexicographers  was  the  in^ 
sertion  of  all  the  proper  names  of  persons  and  places ;  which 
indeed  ought  the  more  necessarOy  to  receive  their  proper  place 
in  a  lexicon,  because  they  really  constitute  a  part  of  the  language, 
being  all  of  them  originally  appellaiipes  ;  in  which,  moreover, 
very  many  verbal  roots  have  been  preserved,  that  occur  no 
where  else.*®* 

6.  Finally,  very  particular  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  all 
those  articles,  which  depend  on  a  knowledge  of  orienra/  aniiquir 
tiesj  whether  natural  history,  geography,  mythology,  etc.  In  the 
natural  history  of  the  Bible,  mere  has  indeed  been  less  opportu- 
nity to  make  additions  to  the  rich  materials  of  Bochart,  Celsius, 
and  Oedmann,  from  any  later  writers  or  sources  ;^^  but  so  much 
the  more  perhaps  has  been  gained  for  the  geography  and  re- 
ligious history  of  the  East,  since  the  previous  labours  oi  Bochart, 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Reiand,  and  others.^^  In  a  geographical 
respect,  while  on  the  one  band,  through  a  comparison  of  the 

^^  See  under  yij^  and  3n^>  and  the  author's  Qnnmenkar  zu  Jee,15i  2^ 

^^  Ga€k.ierHeb.Sjpracke,p.^. 

^^  8,  BocharH  Hieroxoicony  seu  dt  Animalihus  S,  S.  Lond.  1663« 
fol.  LugiL  Bat,  1712, /oL  ed.  RosenmueUer  Lips.  1793. 3  vols.  4to.  OL 
Celsii  Hierobotanicon,  aeu  de  Plantis  S.  S.  Upsal.  1745 — 7«  2  vols. 
8vo.  S,  Otdmann  Varmischte  Sammlungen  aus  der  JVctiurkunde  var 
Erkldrung  der  heU.  Schrifty  atu  dem  SchwedUchen^  Rostock  1786 — ^95,. 
6  Parts,  Svo.  More  recent  contributioDs  have  been  made  by  Forskcud, 
J.  £.  Faber,  C.  Sprengel,  and  others. 

107  por  the  ancient  foreign  geography  of  the  Bible :  5.  Bochorti 
GeogreqMa  Sacra,  P,  L  PhaUg,  seu  de  Dispersione  gentium;  (a  com- 
mentary on  Gen.  c.  10 ;)  P.  U.  Canaan^  seu  de  Coloniis  et  Sermone 
Phoenicumy  1646,  1681,  1707,  1712.  /.  D.  Mehaelis  Spicetepum. 
Geographiae  Hebraeorum  exterae  post  Bochartwn,  P.  I«  Gott.  1768.  r.  II.. 
1780,  4to. — For  that  of  Palestioe :  Eusebix  Onomastieon,  seu  liber  de 
Loeis  Hebrmeisy  c.  versiane  LaL  Meronym,  etc,  ed.  J.  OeHcus,  AmsL 
1707,  fol.  Edandi  Palaestina  ex  veteribus  monumenHs  HbuthOaj  Ultraj. 
Ed.  2. 1714.  4to.  This  is  stUI  the  standard  work  See  the  completa 
literature  of  biblical  geography  in  Erscb  and  Gruber's  Eneyclop.  art< 
'  Bibliscfae  Geograpbie*' 
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geographical  notions  of  the  Orientals,  as  well  as  of  tbe  Greeks 
and  Romans,  some  modem  interpreters  hav^e  come  to  find  and 
acknowledge  mythic  geographical  ideas  in  tbe  Old  Testament  ;^^ 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  classic  soil  of  the  Bible  has  recently 
been  repeatedly  visited  by  several  distinguished  travellers ;  and 
especially,  very  much  has  been  gained  for  the  details  of  the 
topography  of  i'alestine  and  Egypt.^^ 

In  regard  to  the  mythology  of  the  Aramaean  natk>ns,  I  have 
not  scrupled,  in  the  proper  articles  of  the  lexicon,  to  adopt  the 
hypothesis  which  I  have  more  fully  explained  in  another  place,^ 
that  it  was  origioally  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  stars, 
and  more  especially  of  the  planets.  I  have  ventured  to  do  this, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  the  approbation  of  the  distinguished 
scholar,f  who  has  recently  poured  so  much  light  upon  this 
branch  of  archaeology. 

^^  See  the  author's  Comm,  xu  Jea.  Th.  II.  316  sq.  Erech  and 
Gruber's  Encyclop.  I.  c. 

^^  Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  ancient  geography  of 
Egypt  in  consequence  of  the  French  expedition,  and  through  the 
study  of  Coptic  writers ;  especially  in  the  following  works :  Ed.  Qua- 
trem^re  M^moires  g^ographiques  et  historiques  sur  I'Egypte,  2  vols. 
Paris  1811 — 12.  ChampoUum  VEgypU  sous  les  Pharcums^  Tom.  I.  II. 
Descnplion  g^graphique^  Paris,  1814. — For  the  geography  of  Pales- 
tine, the  most  important  contributions  are  those  of  U.  F.  Seetzen  in 
Zach's  Monathl.  Correspondenz,  Vol.  XII.  sq.  Btarckhardts  Travds 
in  Syria  and  iht  Holy  Limdj  Lend.  1822.  4to.  and  LegVs  Account  q/* 
his  Visit  to  Wady  Mousa^  etc.  appended  as  a  Supplement  to  the  woik 
oiMc  Mickad.  All  these^  however,  cast  in  general  more  light  on  the 
later  geography  of  the  New  Testament,  than  on  that  of  the  Old. — The 
author  of  this  article  has  long  been  making  preparations  for  a  critical 
Atlas  of  the  Bible,  and  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  come  to  the  execution 
of  his  plan.  In  the  mean  time,  he  would  refer  the  student,  for  the 
sacred  geography  both  of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  lands,  to  Rosen- 
mudler^s  Handlmch  der  IMischen  AUerlhumskunde,  Bd.  I. — III.  Bib- 
lische  Geographies  Leipz.  1823 — ^28 ;  in  which  the  latest,  travels  and 
discoveries  have  been  noticed  and  introduced. 

*  Beylage  zwn  Commentar  fiber  Jes,  Th.  II.  p.  327  sq. 

t  This  sentence  was  written  in  1823,  and  refers  either  to  Creuzer, 
who  published  the  second  edition  of  his  Synibolik  in  1819 — ^28 ;  or 
more  probably  to  Bishop)  Miinter  of  Copenhagen,  whose  work  entitled 
die  BtHgion  der  Cartkager,  was  also  republished  in  1821,  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  Appendix  addressed  to  Creuzer  in  1882. — En. 
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Abt.  n.     On  the  Force  ov  the  Greek  Prepositions  in 
Compound  Verbs,  as  employed  in  the  New  Testament. 

By  J.  A.  B.  TIltnaAD,  FroleMor  of  Tbeolofv  in  the  Unlvenity  of  Lnpiie.    TruulatAd  from 

tfaa  Latin  by  tba  Editor.* 

The  negligence  and  inconsideration,  witb  which  lexicographers 
and  grammarians  in  general  have  proceeded  in  assigning  the  force 
and  significance  of  the  Greek  particles,  cannot  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  any  correct  Greek  scholar;  and  in  no  species  of  parti- 
cles, perhaps,  have  these  faults  been  more  frequently  conspicuous, 
than  in  respect  to  the  prepositions.  This  would  seem,  at  first 
view,  the  more  surprising ;  since  it  is  doubtless  more  easy  to 
perceive  and  express  the  relations  in  which  difierent  things  stand 
toward  each  otner,  which  is  the  office  of  the  preposition,  than 
it  is  to  explain  the  way  in  which  an  object  of  thought,  or  the  act 
itself  of  thinking,  stands  connected  with  the  thinking  mind, 
which  is  a  principal  use  of  the  conjunction.  There  are,  how- 
ever, various  causes,  which  have  contributed  to  introduce  confu- 
sion in  respect  to  the  force  and  use  of  the  Greek  prepositions. 
A  principal  one  of  these,  no  doubt,  has  been  the  circumstance, 
that  where  their  power  appeared  to  be  somewhat  uncertain,  it 
has  been  customary  to  regard  them  as  without  any  force,  and 
pronounce  them  pleonastic.  This  has  been  very  common 
among  interpreters  of  the  New  Testament ;  who  would  seem 
almost  to  have  been  upon  the  watch  for  pleonasms,  whenever  any 
uncertainty  or  obscurity  could  be  detected  in  the  employment  of 
prepositions.  Hence  the  lexicons  of  the  New  Testament  are 
filled  with  observations  of  this  nature ;  and  at  the  close  of  almost 
every  article  which  treats  of  a  preposition,  we  find  the  remark, 
*'  havd  raro  redundat,^^ 

In  regard,  especially,  to  those  prepositions  which  are  com- 
pounded with  verbs,  it  is  a  common  and  indeed  a  very  general 
opinion,  that  such  prepositions  often  do  not  at  all  afifect  the  force 
of  the  verbs ;  and  that  therefore  the  force  and  meaning  of  a 

*  See  the  Introductory  Notice  in  vol.  I.  p.  160,  of  this  work.  The 
Piogramm,  of  which  this  article  is  a  translation,  was  firat  printed  in 
1814.— This  article  was  prepared  for  the  press  in  season  for  the  pre^ 
ceding  Number.  The  German  journals  received  since  that  time, 
annoQnce  the  decease  of  the  distinguished  author,  on  the  SOth  of  De- 
cember 1831,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  Senior  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  the  Univermty  of  Leipsic— £n. 
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compound  verb  differs  frequently  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the 
simple  verb.  The  source  of  this  opinion  is  to  be  found,  partly 
in  a  want  of  attention  to  the  niceties  of  language,  and  partly  in 
the  desire  of  avoiding  some  particular  interpretations.  Thus,  in 
former  times,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  look  for  an  emphatic 
meaning  in  many  verbs  where  there  is  none,  the  most  false  inter- 
pretations were  not  unfrequently  brought  forward  on  no  ground 
whatever,  except  a  certain  supposed  emphasis  imparted  to 
the  compound  verb  by  the  accession  of  the  preposition.  Hence 
too  it  was,  that  other  mterpreters  were  led  more  decidedly 
to  deny,  that  the  force  of  the  verb  was  in  all  cases  afiected  by 
the  preposition  |  in  many  cases,  at  least,  they  affirmed,  no  em- 
phasis was  to  be  sought  in  compound  verbs.  This  was  doubtless 
Ernesti's  meaning,  when  he  says,*  that '  in  Greek  verbs  we  must 
take  care  not  to  suppose  that  any  accession  of  meaning  is  neces^ 
tartly  made  by  the  accession  of  prepositions,  especially  avi, 
ano,  ngo,  ovv,  ix,  tuqI,  nor  must  we  draw  arguments  from  this 
supposed  emphasis,  as  is  done  by  many,  and  oftentimes  very 
incongruously;  inasmuch  as  use  and  observation  sufficiently 
teach  us,  that  these  prepositions  do  not  always  affect  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  simple  verbs,  and  indeed  are  very  frequently  re- 
dundant.' The  learned  writer  is  obviously  here  speaking  of 
emphasisy  which,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  not  always  produced 
by  the  prepositions.  But  still,  the  precept  which  he  gives,  is 
ambiguous;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  impart  an  emphasis;  another, 
to  produce  an  accession  to  the  force  and  meaning  of  the  simple 
verb ;  and  still  another,  to  change  the  meaning  of  the  simple 
verb.  It  is  this  ambiguity,  which  seems  to  have  led  astray  those 
who  have  since  written  on  this  topic ;  especially  Fischer,  whose 
dissertation  on  the  subject  is  devoid  of  every  thing  like  fixed  rule 
or  settled  principle.*!* 

It  does  not  indeed  require  much  study,  to  demonstrate  by  nu- 
merous examples,  that  prepositions  in  themselves  never  produce 
emphasisf  and  that  they  do  not  always  change  the  signification 
of  the  simple  verbs ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  shew  precisely 
what  force  such  prepositions  really  have,  either  constantly  or  in 
certain  ch'cumstances.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  treated  of 
this  subject  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  reduced  this  part  of  gram- 
mar to  certain  and  fixed  laws ;  and  although  individual  authors 

•  huHiuHo  hkrp.  M  T.  P.  I.  a.  9.  c  5.  $  8.  Stuart'b  Tranal.  $  16& 

^  Prolus,  de  nJtiM  Lexiwr.  J^.  T.    Prohis.  V,  p.  119  sq. 
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have  written  on  particular  points  with  judgment  and  discrimina- 
tion, still  the  subject  of  the  Greek  prepositions,  as  a  whole,  has 
not  yet  been  properly  discussed,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Some  interpreters  indeed,  hav- 
ing adopted  the  opinion  that  the  New  Testament  writers  scarcely 
spoke  the  Greek  language,  and  were  at  least  total  strangers  to  all 
its  grammatical  principles  and  laws,  have  not  thought  it  worth 
their  while  even  to  Iook  at  the  force  of  the  particles,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  prepositions ;  and  hence  it  has  arisen,  that  in 
most  of  the  lexicons  of  the  New  Testament,  the  prepositkuis  are 
treated  of  so  ineptly  and  unskilfully.  Another  class  of  inter- 
preters, supposing  it  to  be  the  safest  course  to  avoid  a  nice  ex- 
plication of  every  thing  whkh  they  did  not  understand,  or  whk^h 
seemed  to  them  unsettled  and  indefinite,  took  refuge  in  pleonasm, 
and  taught,  with  great  confidence,  that  prepositions  in  composi- 
tion with  verbs  are  often  redundant.  This  they  did  the  more 
earnestly,  because  they  recollected  that  many  false  interpretations 
and  heterodox  opinions  rested  for  support  solely  on  the  emphasis 
alleged  to  exist  in  certain  compound  verbs,  e.  g.  in  ngooQlti$p^ 
Ttgay&pciaxiiv.  Others  again  have  admitted,  (bat  prepositions 
sometimes  add  no  new  signification  to  that  of  the  simple  verb, 
while  yet  they  sometimes  augment  the  latter ;  but  they  have  giv- 
en no  certain  rules  by  which  to  distinguish,  when  the  signification 
Is  thus  augmented  or  when  it  remains  unafi!ected. 

Among  the  writers  of  this  latter  class,  who  are  thus  wavering 
and  uncertain  in  regard  to  these  particles,  we  may  rank  most  of 
the  ancient  grammarians  and  scholiasts ;  who,  when  the  force  of 
a  construction  was  not  obvious  to  them,  have  not  hesitated  to 
declare,  lUQittfiv  bIvcu  rtiv  ngo'&eaiv,  <  the  preposition  is  redun- 
dant ;'  while  yet,  in  other  places,  they  have  developed  the  force 
and  meanmg  of  the  prepositions  with  far  more  subtlety  than  cor- 
rectness. Thus  for  instance, — ^to  use  the  same  examples  which 
Fischer  (1.  c.)  has  adduced  in  support  of  his  views, — the  Scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes  says  of  the  verb  nagMTtjawfts&cf,  ad  EquU. 
V.  37,  ntgiTti^  17  naga '  ear^  yug  ahrjadfiiiya,  nagaxaXda(of*ip, 
IReopciiova^  fig  muI  iXXilnovat  xalg  ngo^iotaw  'Axt$%oi  <  The 
naga  is  superfluous ;  the  verb  is  i.  q.  ahsadfjis&a  or  nagaicaX^ 
aofin'.  The  Attics  often  make  pleonasms  and  ellipses  with  the 
prepositions.'  But  surely  the  preposition  is  never  wholly  su- 
perfluous in  nagaiutv,  and  least  of  all  in  this  place,  ^hfiv  is 
simply  io  a»k  for  any  thing ;  but  nmgmmip  is  so  to  aek  a$  to 
deprwKle  the  opposite ;  a  meaning  perfect^  well  adapted  to  this 
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passage.  The  same  Scholiast  further  says,  ad  Pluivm  v.  499,  to 
(Si  avsgcita  tj  ne^rri^p  frH  r^y  ngo&iaip  ^  itjluTixop  iaji  rov 
noXkaxig  iganfv,  ^  In  avtQmva  the  preposition  is  either  redun- 
dant, or  else  it  indicates  repeated  questioning.'  Fischer  thought 
the  first  solution  to  be  the  true  one,  but  incorrectly ;  for  awgrntiv 
b  most  appropriately  employed  in  this  place  to  mark  repeated 

Siestioning,  and  not  a  simple  interrogation  (iQmz^p) ;  as  indeed 
e  Scholiast  explains  it  in  the  sequel.  The  same  indefiniteness 
and  want  of  consistency  occurs  in  other  grammarians,  and  even 
in  Eustathius.*  This  is  certainly  a  grievous  fault  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  any  book ;  but  ought  to  be  more  particularly  avoided 
by  an  interpreter  of  the  New  Testament;  inasmuch  as  the 
greatest  care  is  here  necessary,  lest,  by  neglecting  the  real  force 
and  significancy  of  the  prepositions,  either  the  sense  should  he 
deprived  of  its  full  weight,  or  at  least  the  same  idea  should  not 
be  apprehended  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  by  the  writer 
himself.  From  considerations  like  these,  I  have  thought  it 
would  not  be  labour  lost,  to  give  the  subject  a  more  careful  dis- 
cussion. But  as  the  limits  of  this  essay  forbid  a  complete  view, 
it  will  be  proper  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  succinct  exposition  of 
the  various  ways,  in  which  the  force  of  the  prepositions  is  mani- 
fested in  connexion  with  verbs. 

Prepositions  are  usually  connected  with  verbs  in  a  threefold 
manner.  They  are  either  subjoined  to  the  simple  verb  as  a 
complement,  as  ogfifp  inl  t«, — or  they  are  compounded  with  the 
verb,  as  IqfogiAqiVi — or  they  are  subjoined  to  a  verb  already  com- 
pounded With  the  same  or  another  preposition,  as  iq>opfif9  dg 
noXtfiOVy  anixeO'&M  ano  Ttjg  nogvelag.  The  plan  of  this  essay 
includes  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  thelse  modes  of  expres- 
sion ;  but  only  the  second,  in  which  the  prepositions  are  so  joined 
with  the  verbs,  as  to  form  with  them  one  compound  word.f     It 

*  So  p.  1009, 49.  n^o&iazis  7ra^£U<mr»  ir  nagtrS-wu  fifidh  nqoarir 
d-hiaai  T^  inifiaal^  jwr  anX&y,  *  Prepositions  are  redundant  in  com- 
position, adding  nothing  to  the  Significations  of  the  simple  words.' 
The  contrary  and  more  correct  doctrine  is  given  on  p.  217, 18.  727, 
19.  936,  48.  1553, 14. 

t  One  of  the  writers  who  has  done  most  justice  to  the  subject  of 
propositions  in  composition,  is  Abresch  ad  CatHari  Gazophj^,  Grate. 
p.  60.  But  he  appears  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  aware,  that  the 
difierent  force  which  the  same  preposition  exhibits  when  compounded 
with  different  verbs,  arises  out  of  the  signification  of  the  veib  with 
which  it  is  thus  connected,  while  the  preposition  itself  always  retains 
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will  be  proper,  nevertheless,  to  premise  a  few  remarks  upon 
those  other  methods  of  coDoexion ;  because  from  the  first  of 
them  we  leara  the  cause  why  prepositions  are  connected  with 

its  own  proper  force  and  signific&ncy.  I  prefer  to  subjoin  here  some 
examples  taken  from  Gattier  himself^  in  order  the  more  cteariy  to 
illufltrate  my  meaning;  since  in  the  text  I  hare  diBcuned  the  labject 
only  in  general  terms. 

^AfMftl,  according  to  Catder,  denotes  in  compositionf  evrtum,  as  in 
ifupi^aXXm,  and  also  dubitaUon,  as  in  aitxpurpftfti^.  But  in  both  these 
instances  ipupl  has  its  own  proper  signification ;  it  denotes  strictly, 
ubrimque^  on  hUk  sideSy  on  eUher  JualU  as  does  also  the  adverb  ifuplg. 
Hence  afupur/itftHy  ia  to  go  or  tend  towards  one  side  and  the  other  ;  as 
ifiqftfiaJiXetr  is  to  cast  on  either  side ;  whence  ipupipolo^  wounded  or 
aUacked  on  ftoft  ntfu,  (Thucyd.  4.  33.)  metaph.  fladvaiAngy  duhir 
ouSf  uneeriain ;  and  so  also  ofi^i^oiUciy,  toflitctuatej  be  m  doubt.  The 
reason  why  ifuptofirfKUf  signifies  to  he  in  doubt^  lies  not  in  the  prepo- 
sition, but  in  the  verb ;  for  every  one  who  is  in  doubt,  inclines  or 
tends  first  to  one  nde  and  then  the  other,  so  long  as  he  has  not  de- 
cided what  to  do. — ^We  might  affirm,  with  the  same  right,  that  a/Mpl 
edgnifies  defence^  as  in  iiMfpifialvuv^  e.  g.  oq  X9^*f^  ifupifiififpcag,  and 
other  examples ;  but  this  no  one  would  tolerate. — ^The  proper  signifi- 
cation ofafiq>l  then  is  utrirnqtie  ;  and  when  this  preposition  is  jpined 
in  composition  with  verbs,  it  superadds  this  sense  to  die  idea  expressed 
by  the  verb.  Thus  yofir  is  to  think,  and  afupvpo&if  vssoto  thxnk  thai 
&te  mind  waiters  on  one  side  and  <fte  otksr,  i.  e.  to  doubt.  The  Schohast 
on  Sophocles  therefore  is  incorrect,  when  he  says  ad  Antigon,  v.  376^ 
ifttpinm*  ntqurofi  ^  ipuplf  'theafttpl  is  redundant.'  The  author  of 
the  Etytnologicum  is  therefore  also  wrong,  when  he  says  that  a^upl 
and  juql  are  synonymous ;  for  mqi  is  properly  circa  or  cvreum,  abouty 
around.  It  therefore  not  only  superadds  a  &ar  different  sense  fipom 
that  ofofixpl,  to  verbs  with  whichat  is  connected ;  but  it  also  not  un- 
fi^quently  simply  augments  or  gives  intensity  or  comprehensiveness 
to  the  meaning  of  the  simple  verb ;  because  the  simple  action  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb  is  made,  by  the  addition  ofnBgly  to  comprehend 
as  it  were  the  whole  ofj&e  object,  as  being  affected  on  every  side  and 
in  all  its  parts.  Thus,  as  ifjupironv  is  to  think  waveringly,  so  neqivoiiv 
is  to  think  cartJuBy^  to  consider  on  aU  sides,  to  excogitate  ;  and  neQhoim^ 
soUrliOj  ingenuiiy.  Hence  also  both  these  prepositions  are  united 
with  one  verb,  as  afupmegmXaifitrd'atf  to  wander  about  hither  and  thUh^ 
er,  Orph.  Lith.  80  ;  and  anqtmiqunqwip^v,  Iliad  VIII.  348,  comp.  Eu- 
stath.  716,  49 ;  ifupmtQKp&ivvdtir,  Horn.  Hymn.  Yen.  S71.  In  liVe 
manner  they  are  also  sometimes  used  together  as  separate  preposi- 
tions ;  e.  g.  Iliad.  II.  305.  XVII.  760.  comp.  Eusth.  p.  1126,  extr. 

*Art6  in  composition,  Cattier  says,  signifies  negaUom,  as  an6<pii(u^i 
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verbs  at  all ;  while  from  rbe  third  we  may  most  clearly  percdve 
bow  ioconsiderately,  in  phrases  of  this  sort,  the  lexicographers 
have  so  often  recurred  to  pieooasm. 


dupondam^  as  amvjubf;  aeqtdttal^  as  inoifffm>iiuv ;  compkti&nj  as 
iftt^ydS/iff^m.  Abreach  adds  other  sif^tfiGatioDa ;  but  that  which  he 
first  sUbjoina,  (in  im&ifuhj  iatOKoifMo^tu,  anmt^wnsir,  etc.)  he  ought  to 
have  maiited  as  beiDg  properly  the  prunary  and  common  sense  of 
»9ro  in  composition.  In  ivo<fitifu  it  is  not  the  preposition  that  de- 
notes negaHon^  but  the  whole  verb  $  he  who  denies  or  refuses  a  thip|f> 
declares  that  thing  to  be  remote  from  his  mind  or  will  (iitor€V9t).  On 
the  other  hand,  tuni^fu  is  to  qffirm^  to  assent,  (ntnoafnmv,)  to  annex 
or  superadd,  as  it  were,  one's  own  views  or  feelings  to  a  thing.  So 
also  ttffoy^^y  is  to  m/  any  imtfrtt  hy  vote ;  not  because  ino  denolea 
aequUialf  but  l>ecause  ^in^Kl^iv  and  ifnj^pilJBif&cu  signify  to  give  ow^s 
smjfrage  conoeming  any  thing  {nsgl  tisfof) ;  and  therefore,  as  scarnyn^ 
wt(jMf  Tkvi  is  to  osmdtsm  hy  one's  s^age^  (ifnjtpiCsi»  uara  Ttvog,)  so 
mxoffi<pii/BUf  xwi  is  to  acquit  hy  sfii^agt ;  because  he  who  is  thus  ac- 
quitted,  is  conceived  of  as  freed,  taken  away,  from  the  sentence. 
Hence  also  imoiifn^iiuv  is  construed  with  the  accusative,  although  the 
preposition  governs  only  the  genitive ;  as  slao  anofsaxsir&aif  imoiuii' 
i/uv,  inoloyw'B'ah  and  others. 

J^a  retains  every  where  its  own  signification,  through^  in  compoai« 
tion ;  but  still  it  gives  a  variety  of  modification  to  the  meaning  of 
verbs,  aco<Mding  to  the  di£brent  sense  which  belongs  to  the  verbs 
themselves.  In  dummlvuy,  and  duntluif,  for  example,  it  does  not  of 
itself  signify  cofUmtumcej  nor  in  diii^xsaS-M  is  it  praeter^  nor  in  ^mi* 
o^dEad-M  dii  ttroQ  is  it  ex^  although  it  may  be  so  rendered  in  Latin. 
Whoever  ^mmomIvm,  he  walvu  dii  %ivog,  i.  e.  hioderB  ikrougk.  the  whole 
time  during  which  any  thing  ui  to  be  impeded ;  whoevw  iUqx^ai^  he 
iqx^^^  ^M»  Two^t  i.  e.  comes  throut^  semething,  leaves  it  wholly  be- 
hind hira,  whence  dii^x^^^  ^^  "^h  to  arrioe  at ;  whoever  duurainai, 
he  omCfiUu  Sia  uvo^t  i.  e.  is  preserved  tkrotigh  the  whole  time  of  his 
being  in  danger.  Hence  aiCstrO-M  ^  dta  nvi^  1  Cor.  3: 15,  and 
dMta»diivttt  dt"  vdatog  1  Pet.  3:  SO,  is  to  &e  preserved  ^trough  the  midst 
of  ihejiire  and  the  toakr  by  which  they  were  surrounded ;  which,  as  to 
die  sense,  is  indeed  equivalent  to  being  saved  ex  igM  vd  aqua.  So 
Xenopfaon,  t^nah.  V.  5.  7,  dia  noXl&y  jmI  duif&v  nqay(iiz9a/¥  attrufdroi 
nignne,  <  ye  stand  here,  preserved  through  many  and  great  evils ;'  but 
in  III.  2.  7,  amiorrah  iu  nuru  dew&y,  and  Hist.  Grate,  VII.  1. 16,  o{ 
osi&irKQ  hn  xov  ni^ayfunoq*  Thus  also  in  all  other  verbs,  dia  fidfils  its 
proper  ofi^ce,  and  signifies  through^  per;  it  denotes  that  the  thing  in 
question  eacists  or  takes  p}ace  in  such  a  way,  that  it  must  be  conceived 
of  as  existing  or  taking  i^\bid%  through  something  which  is  opposed  or 
interposed.    But  since  a  thing  may  be*regarded  in  a  twofold  manner. 
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It  is  the  nature  of  verbs,  that  tbej  necessariljr  obnneet  the  no- 
tion of  the  thing  which  they  express,  with  the  conception  of  some 
other  thing,  which  may  stand  to  the  former  in  the  relation  either 

either  as  the  tnibject  on  which  the  idea  expressed  by  the  yerb  depends, 
or  as  the  object  on  which  the  idea  expressed  by  the  verb  terminates,  it 
fbllows  that  dui  may  require  either  the  genitiTe  (of  the  subject),  or  the 
accusative  (of  the  object) ;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  twofold  signifies* 
tion  of  dia,  as  denoting  both  maimer  and  cause.  And  since  that  Mrot^4 
which  a  thing  is  said  to  exist  or  take  place,  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  a 
sort  of  medium^  which  the  whole  thing  has  as  it  were  pervaded  or 
passed  through,  those  verbs  therefore  which  are  compounded  with  Sm, 
oAen  express  the  notion  of  difference,  perifection,  dividing,  distributing, 
dissipating,  contending,  and  the  like ;  in  all  which,  nevertheless,  the 
preposition  itself  retains  its  own  proper  force.  Nor  do  I  fear  that  any 
one  win  pronounce  all  this  to  be  empty  speculation ;  as  if  it  were  in- 
different, whether  we  regard  the  preposition  itself  as  having  a  different 
power,  or  consider  the  modification  which  takes  place  when  a  prepo- 
sition is  added,  as  arising  out  of  the  verbs  themselves.  Our  lexicog- 
raphers would  surely  not  have  described  one  and  the  same  preposition 
as  denoting  every  thing  in  composition,  had  they  more  closely  ob- 
served the  peculiar  force  and  significancy  of  each. — But  to  return  to 
the  preposition  Sia.  It  is  said  to  have  the  signification  of  ereeUenee 
in  dia(pi^ny,  tiixeiy.  True.  But  still  it  is  one  and  the  same  signifi- 
cation of  dux  wliich  causes  dUqx^^^f'  to  mean  ptrvtMre ;  diaficUpeir, 
transgredi;  and  also  Staipi^eir,  to  differ;  dtixuv,  to  be  prominent.  This 
is  clearly  established  as  to  HUxnv  by  the  passages  in  Homer,  IHad,  V. 
100.  XX.  4ia 

It  is  surprising  that  Abresch,  in  the  place  above  cited,  should  follow 
the  custom  of  so  many  writers,  and  attribute  to  the  Greek  prepositions 
almost  as  many  significations  fls  the  Latin  ones  have,  by  which  they 
are  commonly  rendered.  Thus  on  p.  74  he  writes,  that  h  in  composi- 
tion sometimes  denotes  tn;  as  hm&ruv  ds  X^'^f^^  T^^  hi  Pausanias; 
although  the  very  passage  of  Lucian  which  he  adduces,  N^rin,  c.  96^ 
h  fiioTjg  T^?  odov  xatcmlTnstv^  might  have  shown  him  the  true  solution ; 
for  he  who  while  walking  along  a  path,  fklls  into  a  ditch,  fiUls  out  of 
the  path,  ex  viOf  into  the  ditch.  So  the  passage  of  Xenophon,  Higt, 
€hr,  V.  4. 17,  ^Trila  araqnaad-ina  i^intfTov  tig  ^iXartay,  But  the 
phrase  6e  idar^  t%  odov  nontnlmuv  means, '  to  fall  o\d  of  or  at  the 
middle  of  the  way,'  i.  e.  after  completing  half  the  way. — ^The  preposi- 
tion TTo^a  in  composition,  he  says,  signifies  not  only  uq,  nqog,  avp, 
itf^o,  but  also  il  and  ano.  But  in  all  the  examples  that  are  adduced, 
it  signifies  nothing  more  than  juxia^  nighy  near  to,  neben,  in  which  is 
also  implied  the  idea  of  praeler,  &y,  heyy^vorhey.  But  this  signification 
does  indeed  give  a  different  modification  to  verbs,  according  to  their 
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of  cause  or  efiect.  To  point  out  the  nature  or  rnocle  of  this  rela- 
tion, it  is  often  necessary  to  employ  prepositions ;  whose  office 
it  is,  when  thus  used  with  simple  verbs,  to  shew  whither  the  no- 
tion of  the  thing  expressed  by  the  verb,  is  to  be  referred.  Thus 
when  one  says>  ^x^  ^*»  ^^  indicates  that  the  possession  of  a  cer- 
tain thing  is  to  be  conceived  of  in  connexion  with  himself^  but 
when  it  is  inquired,  what  b  the  mode  or  ratio  of  this  possession, 
then  there  is  need  of  a  preposition  ;  whether  it  be  to  shew  from 
whom  he  has  the  thing,  ex^ip  dno  tivog  vel  nugi  tipog,  or  to 
designate  where  he  has  it,  as  ?x^iP  iv  t^^^p  or  Jj^e^v  fna&ov  nuga 
t(o  nargl,  Matt.  6:  1.     Hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  how  the  entire 

various  simple  meanings.  Thus  noQOMlduv  is  indeed  to  skid  outy  ex- 
cludtf  not  surely  because  Trce^d  signifies  ex,  but  because  when  one  is 
shut  up  not  in  tiiis  place,  but  in  some  place  beside,  {praderj)  he  is  of 
course  conceived  of  as  excluded  from  this  place.  So  in  Aristophanes, 
Ecdes.  129,  naqiifvii  may  be  rendered  by  prodtre,  to  come  forth,  to 
approach,  etc.  [as  if  for  nqotnivfu^  for  the  connexion  is,  ndf^n  is  to 
m^^tp,  and  immediately  after  we  find  xd^tUfi  no^ifip.  But  still  even 
here  nagd  is  properly  juxta,  and  nagUrat  is  to  come  near,  draw  tii^ 
etc.  like  naqigx^^^'  ^^  ^^  same  author  we  read,  Thesmophor,  804, 
naqoitvTixuv  ix  t^g  &vi^ldog,  and  a  little  before,  ^/«v7rr€ty.  The  former, 
they  say,  is  here  i.  q.  nqoxvnjHv,  and  naqd  performs  the  office  ofnQo; 
while  the  latter,  they  say,  is  for  ixKinrruv,  But  in  this  sportive  passage, 
naqaxiirtHv  is  not '  to  look  out  by  thrusting  the  head  through  the  win- 
dow,' but '  to  look  out  from  within  the  window  by  incUning  the  head  on 
one  side,'  as  is  done  by  modest  females  who  do  not  wish  to  be  seen  from 
without.  The  notion  of  nqo  lies  here  in  the  verb  xwrcuw  itself.  The 
poet  therefore  immediately  subjoins :  xay  aloxvy^Ho*  ayaxfagi^oji,  no- 
Xii  palXov  nag  inv&vftiii  av&ig  naqainnpav  Idsir,  Neither  is  ipLxmrur 
used  for  avaatrnjur,  as  the  Scholiast  explains  it,  but  It  is  '  to  look  out 
by  inclining  towards  (the  window),'  and  differs  from  naqaxvTTTtty, 
which  the  sacred  writers  have  used  to  express  the  same  idea,  Luke 
24:  12.  John  20:  5,  11.  The  true  force  of  the  word  is  shewn  by  the 
examples  which  Wetstein  has  given,  Aov.  l\sL  T.  I.  p.  823 ;  and  es- 
pecially by  the  passage  from  Aristophanes,  Pac,  981  sq. — ^For  these 
reasons  I  much  doubt  whether  Ttagatcvipat  in  James  1:  25,  means  so 
much  as  'to  consider  dUigenUy,  to  know  iJioroughly ;''  it  seems  to  de- 
note simply  to  know,  to  have  a  knoudedge  qf  the  law.  The  apostle 
says :  ^  He  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  if  he  be  not  {ysvofityog) 
a  forgetful  hearer,  but  does  that  which  the  law  prescribes,  ovtog  ftaxd- 
Qiog  toTtUf  he  shall  be  blessed."  The  word  is  also  used  of  knowledge 
in  general,  not  careful  or  perfect  knowledge,  in  Lucian,  /.  Redimv.  p. 
596.  So  also  in  1  Pet.  1:  12,  it  signifies  nothing  more  tlian  simply  to 
"behold,  to  become  acquainted  with. 
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difierence'of  stgni6catioD  has  arisen  in  the  phrases  ^x^ty  ino  Tf- 
Mff,  and  in^%Hv  or  anex^afai.  In  these  latter  words,  the  prep- 
osition when  thus  compounded  with  the  verb,  occasions  plainly  a 
a  new  signification,  directly  opposite  to  the  meaning  of  the  simple 
verb ;  the  thing  to  which  the  preposition  points  being  no  longer 
conceived  of  as  conjoined  with  the  notion  of  the  thing  expressed 
by  the  verb,  but  as  disjoined  from  it.  The  case  is  diflerent 
when  anixHv  signifies  to  have  received^  (not  to  receive^)  as  dni- 
XHv  fiia&ot^.  Matt.  6:  2,  6,  16;  for  there  ano  denotes  not  dis- 
junction, but  an  accession  made  from  some  other  quarter ;  so 
that  those  interpreters  are  in  an  error,  who  here  make  umxsiv 
fAtO'&ov  signify  nothing  more  than  the  simple  ?x^iv*  They  difier 
in  the  same  manner,  as  in  English,  to  have  and  to  have  away 
from,  i.  e.  to  have  taken  Bwajfrom  another  to  one's  self;  to  have 
received,  as  above.  It  might  be  more  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether 
in  the  words  inix^a^at  ano  iivog,  the  latter  preposition  is  re« 
dundant  or  not ;  for  the  phrase  expresses  the  same  sense  without 
the  preposition ;  as  Acts  15:  20  inixio^utt  ano  niw  aUoyrifAaxmv 
tmv  iidaiXmv,  and  verse  29  dnixto^a^  iiiioXo&UTaiv.  But  these 
forms  of  expression  seem  to  differ,  not  in  the  idea  or  thing  itself, 
but  merely  in  the  mode  of  conceiving  of  it ;  just  as  they  say  in 
German,  sich  von  einer  Sache  enthalten,  and  also,  iiek  einer 
Sacke  enthalten,  (i.  e.  to  abstain  from  any  thing,)  where  in  the 
former  mode  of  expression  the  notion  of  disjunction  is  referred 
particularly  to  the  diing,  and  in  the  latter  to  the  person. 

If  now  these  remarks  should  seem  to  any  one  to  be  specula- . 
tive  and  refined  rather  than  true  and  well  founded,  let  him  re- 
member, that  it  is  the  object  of  all  language,  not  alone  to  excite 
the  same  thought  in  the  mind  of  others,  but  also  so  to  excite  the 
same  thought,  that  it  may  be  conceived,  and  as  it  were  felt,  in 
the  same  manner.  Hence,  wherever  language  is  most  highly 
cultivated,  the  more  does  it  abound  in  the  use  of  particles ; 
whose  chief  province  it  is  to  indicate  modes  and  relations,  and 
as  it  were  render  them  obvious  to  the  senses.  Thus  it  is  not 
surprising,  that  the  Hebrew  language  should  need  to  employ 
whole  phrases,  where  in  Greek  one  verb  compounded  or  con- 
nected with  a  preposition,  is  sufficient. 

We  may  further  remark,  that  when  a  preposition  is  subjoined 
to  a  verb  already  compounded  with  another  prepositbo,  it  is 
done  in  order  to  designate  more  accurately  the  relations  of  those 
things,  the  idea  of  which  is  conjoined  with  the  verb,  i.  e.  that  the 
designation  of  aU  the  adjuncts  and  circuAistances  of  the  verb  may 
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be  complete^  Thus  in  the  phrases,  Korafialptip  an  ovgayov^ 
apaficiipuv  ilg  Sxpog,  dnavayuyftv  ano  rijg  yrig^  no  one  can  doubt 
iot  a  moment,  that  the  prepositions  are  not  redundant. 

We  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  modes,  in 
which  the  force  of  the  prejX)sitions  is  exhibited  in  compound 
verbs.  Our  examples,  so  lar  as  possible,  will  all  be  drawn  from' 
the  New  Testament. 

The  force  of  the  preposition  in  a  compound  verb,  is  in  general 
of  a  twofold  nature,  it  either  changes  the  signification  of  the 
verb,  so  that  the  idea  expressed  by  the  compound  is  a  different 
one  from  that  of  the  simple  verb ;  as  in  ^x^^'V  to  have,  dntxeip  to 
abstain,  dv^x^tp  to  sustain  ;  ait  tip  to -ask,  dnaiteTpto  deprecate; 
dk/c7v  to  sorrow^  dnaXyeTp  to  banish  sorrow;  KaXvnrHp  to  cou" 
ceal,  dnOKalvnT€$p  to  disclose  ;  aoq>iCiip  to  enlighterij  xaraaoipl* 
(hp  to  delude ; — or  else  the  preposition  so  modifies  the  meaning 
of  the  simple  verb,  Ihat  although  the  same  idea  is  expressed,  yet 
h  is  expressed  under  some  certain  relation  and  in  a  different 
manner.  As  to  the  first  of  these  cases,  there  is  no  question ;  it 
is  (so  to  speak)  palpable,  that  such  compounds  have  significa* 
tions  different  from  those  of  the  corresponding  simple  verbs. 
The  only  matter  of  dispute  is,  respecting  the  second  class  of 
compounds,  viz.  those  in  which  the  main  idea  is  the  same  as 
in  the  simple  verbs.  And  it  is  chiefly  because  the  diversity 
in  the  relations  of  things  is  so  manifold,  and  the  modes  of  con- 
ception in  respect  to  the  same  thing  so  various,  and  because 
these  modes  and  relations  again  are  sometimes  so  indefinite  and 
abstruse,  that  the  custom  has  arisen  in  regard  to  this  class  of 
irerbs,  of  affirming  as  a  rule,  that  compound  verbs  often  signify 
nothing  different  from,  or  more  than,  the  corresponding  simple 
verbs.  Hence  also  comes  the  habit  of  loosely  affirming,  some-* 
times  that  the  prepositions  do  not  change  the  meaning  of  the 
dimple  verbs,  sometimes  that  no  accession  of  meaning  is  made 
by  them  to  the  simple  verbs,  and  again  that  no  emphasis  is  pro- 
duced in  such  cases  by  prepositions.  This  ambiguity  needs  to 
be  removed. 

We  suppose,  then,  that  prepositions  in  this  class  of  compound 
verbs,  have  this  force,  viz.  that  although  the  thing  expressed  by 
the  compound  verb,  is  the  same  with  that,  tlie  notion  of  which 
is  contained  in  the  simple  verb,  yet  in  the  compound  verb  it  is 
conceived  of  or  apprehended  under  a  different  relation  and  in  a 
differetit  mode.  By  rela^<m,  I  here  mean  that  relatioa  which 
has  piftce  ammig  the  things  or  adjuncts  which  are  connected 
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with  the  verb ;  by  modef  I  understand  the  way  or  inaoDer  b 
which  the  conception  or  apprehension  of  these  adjuncts  afiects 
the  mind.     We  shall  treat  of  both  of  these  successively. 

I.  The  causes  or  sources  of  the  ideas  of  relation^  are  the 
same  circumstances  by  which  the  things  or  adjuncts  themselves 
are  connected  together,  viz.  time,  place  or  space,  and  the  coo- 
nexion  of  cause  and  efiect.  Il  is,  indeed,  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  prq)ositions,  to  point  out  these  relations. 

1.  When  therefore  a  preposition  is  compounded  with  a  verb, 
it  may  serve,  in  the  first  place,  to  mark  the  relation  of  time  which 
exists  between  two  things,  or  to  indicate  that  one  of  them  may 
be  the  antecedent  of  the  other.  Thus  when  one  is  said  opiCup 
ti,  he  is  indeed  conceived  of  as  having  determined  somethingy 
but  when  he  determined  it  is  left  uncertain ;  although  it  might 
perhaps  be  conjectured  from  other  circumstances.  But  wheii, 
for  instance,  it  is  to  be  so  expressed  as  to  imply,  that  he  came 
to  the  determination  before  the  persons  whom  it  is  to  affect, 
were  alive,  he  would  be  properly  said  ngoogliuv,  to  fore-d^er^ 
mine  ;  and  it  is  therefore  entirely  false  to  say,  ^s  very  many  do,* 
that  ngopglCeiv  denotes  nothing  more  than  the  simple  dpiCup, 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  verbs  pvdaitup  and  ngo/sywaxap^ 
When  it  is  said  of  any  one,  c/yoi  ti,  we  conceive  of  soipething 
as  having  been  his  pleasure  or  determination ;  but  as  this  may 
have  been  at  any  indefinite  time,  when  we  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood as  having  been  tiie  fact  a  long  time  since,  or  of  old,  we 
must  write  ngoiyvoi.  Both  these  instances  are  found  in  Rom. 
6:  29,  30.  Indeed,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  this  very  passage  of 
Paul,  that  has  given  the  chief  occasion  to  the  rule  about  the  like 
force  and  signification  of  compound  and  simple  verbs.  The 
author?  of  this  precept  wished  to  take  away  all  ground  froip 
those,  who  thought  they  perceived  in  these  words  traces  of  a 
special  divine  favour  towards  a  certain  class  of  persons. 

2.  The  relation  of  place  or  of  space,  is  threefold.  We  i^ay 
conceive  of  any  thing  as  in  a  place,  as  being  removed  from  a 
place,  and  as  coming  to  a  place.  It  is  the  office  also  of  the 
prepositions,  when  joioed  with  verbs,  to  indica|e  one  or  the  other 
of  these  relations.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  this ;  for 
who  will  deny  that  the  compound  verbs  avafiahsiP,  xatapalpup^ 
avafiikUtv^  xaTapakkHP,  ivay^kw^  uatayHv,  dnigxBOOait^  ngeaip' 
Xio&cu,  signify  more  than  the  corresponding  simple  ones.^    And 

*  Wnbl  hw  very  proj>erly  alistained  from  precepts  of  tliis  sort. 

Author. 
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yet,  10  respect  to  certain  similar  verbs  in  the  New  TestaiDeot, 
interpreters  are  accustomed  to  teach,  that  their  signification  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  the  simple  verbs.  Thus  civaoT£vaCi$v^ 
Mark  8:  12,  thej  say,  has  simply  the  meaning  to  tighj  and  not 
to  Mh  deepluy  and  is  therefore  used  here  in  the  same  sense  as 
otipaiav.  But  although  we  concede  that  avaaifvaiuw  does 
not  in  itself,  per  se^  denote  to  sigh  deeply^  yet  it  difiers  in  signi- 
fication from  the  simple  onvaCHv.  Ihe  latter  indicates  simply, 
that  one  sighs;  but  the  preposition  being  prefixed  causes  us  to 
conceive  of  him  as  drawing  his  sighs  upward  from  the  very  bot- 
tom of  his  breast ;  just  as  we  have  in  English  the  distinction 
between  a  sigh  and  a  deep  or  deep  drawn  sigh.  In  this  way  the 
compound  is  much  stronger  than  the  simple  verb.  When  the 
same  interpreters  also  affirm,  that  avanktipovp  means  nothing 
more  than  nktigovv^  it  is  the  same  as  if  we  should  say  in  Eng- 
lish, that  there  is  no  difference  of  meaning  in  the  verbs  toJiUj  to 
JUl  up^  to  Jill  outj  to  fulfil^  etc. 

The  arguments  by  which  this  opinion  has  been  usually  sup- 
ported, are  chiefly  two ;  firsts  that  both  simple  and  compound 
verbs  are  employed  promiscuously  in  the  same  or  similar  con- 
structions and  phrases,  e.  g.  axsva^nv  and  avaatcvdCfiv^  nkfjgovv 
xov  vofiov  and  avaiikfigovv  zov  pofiov ;  secondly,  that  both  simple 
and  compound  verbs  are  employed  promiscuously  in  the  New 
Testament  as  corresponding  to  the  same  Hebrew  verbs.  These 
arguments,  however,  are  easily  set  aside.  In  the  first  place,  al- 
though the  simple  verb  contains  the  notion  of  the  same  thing,  so 
that  whether  the  simple  or  compound  verb  be  employed  the 
mind  receives  the  same  general  idea,  and  on  this  account  in 
many  phrases  both  the  simple  and  compound  verb  may  be  used 
promiscuously ;  yet  this  does  not  take  place  because  the  com- 

Eound  does  not  signify  something  more  than  the  simple  verb,  but 
ecause  the  true  force  and  meaning  which  the  simple  verb  here 
expresses,  is  gathered  from  the  other  words  of  the  sentence,  or 
because  the  use  of  the  simple  verb,  as  b  often  the  case,  imparts 
strength  to  the  expression.  Although,  therefore,  we  may  con- 
cede, that  apaTiXijgoijv  vov  vipov  and  liktigovv  xov  vopov,  may 
be  said  in  the  same  sense ;  yet  it  does  not  thence  follow,  that  av^ 
aTUfjpow  and  Tiktigovv  are  synonymous,  nor  that  the  compound 
does  riot  differ  from  the  simple  verb.  If  they  were  synonymous, 
then  nXfjgotJv  might  be  employed  wherever  avaTiXtjgoiiv  is  used ; 
which,  however,  no  one  would  be  ready  to  admit.  When  also 
it  is  said,  that  Mark  uses  sometimes  avepoCuv^  and  sometimes 
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dpaarcpaCe^v^  and  that  this  is  a  sure  proof,  that  these  verbs  do 
not  difier  in  sense,  the  assertion  is  too  obviously  unfounded  to 
demand  a  refutation. — In  the  second  place,  it  is  said,  that  both 
simple  and  compound  verbs  often  correspond  to  the  same  He- 
brew verbs,  and  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have 
every  where  translated  the  same  Hebrew  verbs,  now  by  com- 
pound and  now  by  the  corresponding  simple  verbs ;  so  that  it 
would  appear,  that  all  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  to  be  regarded  as  being  in  themselves  of 
equal  force  and  significancy  with  the  simple  verbs.*  Yet  those 
who  are  skilled  in  both  these  languages,  and  know  the  comparative 
poverty  of  the  Hebrew,  will  easily  understand  of  themselves,  that 
no  other  conclusion  can  justly  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance, 
than  that  the  Greek  writer  was  able,  by  means  of  compound 
verbs,  to  express  various  relations  of  things,  which  the  Hebrew 
writer  could  only  indicate  by  one  and  the  same  simple  verb ;  the 
Hebrew  language  being  whoUy  destitute  of  compound  verbs. 

The  truth  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  above,  in  re- 
gard to  the  relations  of  place,  which  the  prepositions  in  compound 
verbs  so  often  serve  to  designate,  is  most  conspicuously  exhibited 
in  those  verbs  which  are  compounded  with  two  or  three  prepo- 
sitions. In  verbs  of  this  sort,  two  or  three  relations  of  place, 
with  reference  to  the  same  thing,  are  presented  at  once  to  the 
mind  and  as  it  were  to  the  senses.  And  he  would  be  in  a  great 
error,  who  should  suppose  that  one  or  two  of  these  prepositions 
were  redundant.  The  Scholiast  on  Apollon:  Rhod.  III.  665, 
says  of  the  word  in&ngoftoliovaa  very  absurdly,  negnnve^  ^  ini 
ngo^eatg,  'the  preposition  inl  h  redundant;'  for  the  sense  is^ 
not  only  that  she  went  out  of  doors  (^H^o),  but  that  she  also  at  the 
same  time  came  up  to  or  tipon,  supervenme  {^if^y  and  the 
compound  verb  expresses  both  these  relations.  Verv  clear  ex- 
amples are  also  found  in  the  Homeric  compounds,  vmivp^iig, 
Iliad  Xin.  352,  and  iSvnapiatti,  ib.  II.  267 ;  which  led  Eusta- 
thius  himself  (217.  17)  to  a  fuller  and  more  careful  explicatkm 
of  the  force  of  the  several  prepositions.  Many  words  of  this 
kind  are  also  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  there  are  few 
of  them  which  have  not  been  inconsMlerately  marked  by  lexi- 
cographers with  the  usual  sign,  ».  q. — implying  that  they  are 
merely  synonymous  with  the  simple  verbs.  We  give  here  some 
examples. 

•  Fischer  1.  c.  p.  124. 

Vol.  in.    No.  9.  8 
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'AvtavanXriQOV¥.  This  occurs  once,  Col.  1:  24,  where  it  is 
said  to  •  be  the  same  as  ivanktjQovv.  But  this  is  wrong ;  for 
ttvTctvankrjgovv  is  not  simply  to  fill  vp  ;  but  it  is  to  fill  vp  in- 
stead  o/*  something  else,  i.  e.  so  as  to  supply  the  place  of  some- 
thing which  fails,  to  compensate.  So  in  the  examples  cited  in 
the  note  below.*  Hence  the  words  of  Paul :  ivTapunXijga  t« 
votcgfifiaxa  twv  ^Xiiftetov  rov  Xgtarov  iv  oagnl  fAOv,  are  not 
properly  to  be  translated  as  they  are  usually  given,  I  fill  up  what 
yet  remaineth  of  afflictions^  i.  e.  as  they  say,  I  endure.  For  vaxi- 
gtjfia,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  does  not  denote 
what  remains,  reliqvvm,  but  what  fails,  defectum.  Hence  von- 
gtlfAuxa  xtiv  ^Xiipftot^  is  literally  the  deficiency  of  or  in  afflictions, 
i.  e.  the  afflictions  which  are  still  deficient,  or  wanting ;  as  in  1 
Cor.  16:  17,  to  vpiSv  vaxtgri^ia  ovtoi  avfnlriQOiOav,  your  defi- 
ciency these  have  supplied;  comp.  Phil.  2:  30.  In  the  passage 
before  us,  therefore,  dvxavanXrjgci  rd  vaxegiifiaxa  xwv  OXixf^smv 
xoij  Xgiaxov  fv  aagTcl  pov,  the  sense  is,  •  I  supply,  i.  e.  compen- 
sate, make  good,  that  which  is  yet  wanting  to  me  of  the  afflictions 
which  I  endure  for  Christ's  sake  vnig  vp^u,  in  your  behalf,'  or, 
Toj>  vp^v  negiaoevpaxi^  that  ye  may  the  more  abound,  2  Cor.  8: 
14.  The  apostle  had  just  said,  vvv  xaiQo»  xoig  na^ripaoiv  vnig 
vpHv,  I  now  rejoice  in  suffering  for  you, 

' udvtanodtdmpt.  Fischer  in  treating  of  this  word  endeavours 
to  shew,  that  the  preposition  avxl  often  has  no  force  in  composi- 
tion. But  in  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  where  this 
word  occurs,  ivri  has  manifestly  its  own  peculiar  power,  as  de- 
noting opposition  or  reciprocity.  So  Rom.  11:  35  ij  rfe  Tipo^- 
dansv  avx^  mal  civxcntodod'f}a€Ta$  aurcp,  or  who  hath  first  given 
to  him,  and  it  shall  be  requited  unto  him.  2  Thess.  1 :  6,  aVra- 
nodovvai  xo7q  '^Xtfiovaiv  vpag  ^Xlxfftv,  to  requite  affliction  to 
those  who  afflict  you.  The  same  force  exists  in  the  substantives 
iiftunodopa  and  dvxanoSoaig.  In  Col.  3:  24,  dvxotnodoaig  t^g 
xXijgovopictg  does  not  signify  the  reward  of  piety  ;  for  vtXrigopopia 
never  has  this  sense ;  but  the  genitive,  here  as  elsewhere,  ex- 

*  Demofith.  Tuql  Svpfxoq.  p.  183. 20,  Tovroiy  ds  xw  avppoQiwr  kndir- 
Xfpf  duXsir  xtXiVta  nhn^  pi^  waa  dfadota  avdgcig,  artctf/OTtXti^ovyxag 
nqog  toy  ^vjioQaxatov  is*  xovg  anoQvnixKnig,  Dio  Caw.  XLIY.  48,  Xv* 
oaov  xa-d-  utaaxov  avxotv  ividu — xovxo  ix  x^^g  nagi  xoiv  SXXoiv  avrct' 
Xdag  avxttvaTtXrjQtodjj,  Apollon.  Alex,  de  Synt.  I.  p.  19.  Sylb.  t;  uvxta- 
yvpla — avxavanhiqovtra  xal  xriv  Siaiv  xov  ovopaxog,  xal  t^  xd^iv  xov 
friptxxog.  III.  p.  255,  fy*  ixaxeQa  avxavocnXriQtox^TJ  xov  Xeinovxag,  Ibid, 
p.  330. 
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presses  tbe  thing  itself  in  which  ij  avtanoiooig,  the  reward^  re» 
quiialf  consists* 

^^nanouglifOfiai*  This  is  not}  as  is  often  said,  sin) ply  to  an- 
sufer  ;  but  carries  the  idea  of  reciprocity,  to  answer  irt  tvrnj  to 
respond  to  the  words  of  another^  to  replif.  So  Luke  14:  6,  oJx 
ioxvoav  dptanotcgi'&^PM  avr^  ngog  xavra,  they  were  not  able  to 
reply  to  those  things y  viz.  which  Jesus,  answering,  anoxfji^eig  v, 
5,  had  demanded  of  them.  Hence  in  Rom.  9:  20,  it  denotes  to 
contend*  Interpreters  might  have  learned  from  tliis  one  passage, 
that  the  preposition  in  this  word  is  not  superfluous. 

'^pTina^X^^^*  It  IS  true  that  there  is  nothing  emphatic  in 
this  word,  Luke  10:  31,  32.  But  it  is  false,  that  it  is  the  same 
fls  the  simple  nagi^x^f*^^*  ^^^  sense  is,  that  the  priest  and 
Levite  not  only  passed  by  tbe  wounded  man,  but  that  they  passed 
by  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  i.  e.  they  did  not  even  ap- 
proach him,  (comp.  v.  34,)  but,  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  at  a 
distance,  took  their  course  as  far  from  him  as  possible. 

'An^mdixofkM,  Here  is  no  emphasis ;  but,  the  compound  of 
itself  signifies  more  than  the  simple  verb.  The  latter  means,  to 
expect  f  to  look  out  for  ^  to  wait  for;  but  the  compound  signifies 
to  wait  for  to  the  end,  to  wait  out ;  as  I  have  shewn,  de  Synon- 
ymis  M\  T.  c.  VL 

'^Tuxduopai,  This  is  said  to  be  the  same  with  anoiuopm 
and  ixivopcu.  But  the  force  of  ano  and  <x  here,  is  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  word.  Both  anodvofiat  and  tKdvofias 
signify  to  put  offf  to  strip  off;  but  with  this  difierence,  that 
in  anoduopa$  the  attention  is  directed  more  to  the  thing  which 
is  put  off;  while  in  Ixdiopat  the  person  is  more  prominent, 
who  puts  off  or  lays  aside  any  thing  in  which  he  was  before 
enveloped.  Comp.  2  Cor.  5:  3,  4.  In  anendvopat  therefore, 
both  these  ideas  are  combined,  so  that  it  signiGes  to  put  or  strip 
off  wholly f  exeutere.  So  Col.  2:  15,  dneHovaafuvog  Tag  igxig, 
is  (in  the  proper  sense  of  the  middle  voice)  excutiens  potestates^ 
despoiling  principalities,*  Tbe  same  sense  occurs  in  Col.  3: 
9,  dnfxdvaapevo^  tov  naXaMtf  air&gamov,  i.  e.  wholly  putting 
off  utterly  renouncing,  the  old  man  and  bis  deeds.  There  is 
here  no  need  of  having  recourse  to  Hebraism. 

* Enavanavofiai  is  not  the  same  with  ivanavoiiak.    Tbe  lat- 


*  So  Cicero,  Oral,  pro  Leg,  Agrar,  II.  60  or  23,  imperatores  exeutiant. 
The  passages  adduced  by  Perizonius,  ad  Adian.  II.  30,  are  of  th« 
same  nature.     More  correctly  Dredg,  dt  Verbis  Med,  I.  17. 
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ter  is  simply  to  rest ;  tbe  former  signi&es  to  re$i  upoii,  as  Luke 
10:  6 ;  then,  to  lean  upon^  to  confide  in,  as  if  to  rest  teeurej  e.  g. 
T^  vi(iof,  Rom.  2:  17.    ^jivunavia^M  is  not  used  in  this  sense.* 

'Enaptgx^oOai  expresses  more  than  avtgxiO^ui.  Tbe  latter 
signifies  simply  to  return^  in  general ;  but  in  the  former  there 
lies  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  siftne  place.  So  Luke  10:  35, 
fp  T^  InoptQi^a^ul  fit,  token  I  shall  return  hither  again, 
Comp.  Luke  19:  15. 

*£niHT€iv(ad^a$  is  incorrectly  said  to  be  the  same  with  int^i^ 
viiv.  But  it  is  more ;  for  imdvuv  is  simply  to  extend ;  but 
Insutuvio^M  is  equivalent  to  iutsip^ad'at  ngog  xi,  to  extend 
»nt*s  self  towards  any  thing.  So  in  Phil.  3:  14,  voTq  Si  ifinpo^ 
§^sv  iniutHpiftsvog,  q.  d.  ngog  r«  iftngoa^ev  iuti$v6fUvog, 
reaching  forth  towards  those  things  which  are  before. 

IJgonuTttyyeXlsiv,  to  announce  before  hand,  and  ngoxatag^ 
rtCs^p,  to  prepare  beforehand^  express  more,  as  all  concede, 
than  the  simple  verbs  xatay^tXinv  and  MatagtlCHP.  Why  then, 
in  the  case  of  npoy^pwouoi  and  ngoogiCup,  should  interpreters 
deny,  that  the  preposition  adds  any  thing  to  the  signification  of 
the  verb  ?  Because,  forsooth,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  em* 
phatic.  They  are  indeed  safe  as  to  emphasis  ;  but  they  ought 
not  to  have  taught  so  inconsiderately,  that  the  same  preposition 
is  significant  in  some  verbs,  and  superfluous  in  others. 

These  examples  may  serve  to  remind  interpreters  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  they  ought  to  proceed  with  more  caution  and 
accuracy  m  investigating  tbe  force  of  prepositions  in  compound 
verbs.f 

*  See  Wetstein  ad  li.  loc. 

t  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  for  tbe  sake  of  ieameri,thatthe 
Greeks,  in  compounding  verbs  with  several  prepositions  at  once,  have 
taken  care  to.  place  tbe  prepositions  in  tbe  order,  in  which  the  ideas 
themselves  natiu^lly  succeed  one  another.  Thus  when  ipaSmiVf 
to  emerge^  is  compounded  witb  the  two  prepositions  vno  and  il,  (not 
&VUP  witb  three,)  the  former,  vno^  is  put  first ;  because  it  is  a  more 
natural  order  of  thought,  first  to  conceive  of  the  person  emerging, 
Toy  apaSvorra,  as  rising  up  from  a  lower  place,  and  then  as  coming  out 
or  forth;  to  which  then  apabviw  is  also  very  nearly  allied.  So 
abo  i^y»,  iTit^ywj  iptem^dyt*, 

I  have  here  gone  upon  the  supposition,  that  in  verbs  of  this  sort, 
{m^mfadvuv,  artaia^ayiip,)  only  the  two  first  prepositions  are  to  be 
taken  into  account ;  and  the  same  is  tbe  case  with  several  of  tbe  verbs 
adduced  in  the  text.     Tbe  reason  is,  that  the  third  preposition,  which 
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3.  In  the  last  place,  the  force  of  preposhions  id  compositioo  ia 
further  ahewn  in  that  they  serve  to  indicate  the  relation  of  cau^e  and 
effect.    This  relation,  however,  is  so  extensive,  that  we  cannot  be 

stands  next  to  the  simple  verb  and  is  first  compounded  with  it,  has  in 
these  instances  the  effect  of  changing  the  meaning  of  the  simple  verb, 
i.  e.  of  expressing  in  conjunction  with  the  simple  verb  a  new  and 
diflerent  meaning,  which  the  verb  would  not  bear  without  it ;  and 
tiMreibre  in  such  cases  this  preposition  cannot  be  taken  as  distinct 
from  this  verb.  It  will  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  the  full  idea 
expressed  by  ^ay^w  and  iamhluv,  is  not  contained  in  of/u^rand  Hfinw^ 
Hence  it  may  happen,  that  to  verbs  already  compounded  with  a  prepo- 
sition, another  preposition  may  be  prefixed,  which  shall  sometimea 
counterbalance  or  take  away  again  the  signification  produced  by  the 
junction  of  the  first  preposition ;  e.  g.  a wa/oi,  io  coUtetj  imoavvayfa,  to 
disperse ;  orcramo},  to  tat  together,  inoavfTfn'titaj  not  to  eat  together. 
Still,  however,  the  signification  of  the  first  compound  must  here  be 
retained  and  regarded.  [Indeed,  the  force  of  the  preposition  last 
added,  goes  to  modify  only  this  mgnification,  and  not  that  of  the  sial- 
ic verb.  Thus  in  anoffwaysi^  the  efiect  of  ano  in  composidon  is 
very  differmt,  according  as  it  is  prefixed  to  trwiyn  or  Syct ;  lb  the 
latter  case  (eattiyot)  it  denotes  merely  to  lead  auMy ;  in  the  former 
(aJioawiyia)y  it  signifies  '  to  lead  or  cause  to  go  away  that  which  had 
previously  been  brought  together,'  i.  e.  to  disperse. — ^Ed.] 

It  is  on  these  grounds,  that  the  reading  dtanagatQifial  for  Ttotgadi- 
arqipal,  1  Tim.  6:  5,  which  is  found  in  some  manuscripts,  Beem3  to 
me  to  be  false.  The  verb  itaqaTqipHVy  to  rv^  upon  or  against,  is  not 
used  in  tlie  sense  here  required  ;  but  dunql§Hv,  to  ruh  in  pieces,  vfear 
maay ;  whence  diengifii^,  a  wearing  away  e.  g.  of  time,  leiswre  occupnt- 
licm,  listlessness ;  and  thence  naqadiaiQi^'^.  I  know  indeed  that  Sui- 
das  has  explained  na^atqi^  by  koyofmxla,  disp%dation,  in  the  words 
of  an  uncertain  author :  trpf  yeyofdrrpf  nf^og  avrov  nagaciq^pii^  mai 
ir^jowniav.  But  it  would  seem  rather  to  denote  here  collision,  or,  as 
we  would  say  in  common  life,  rvhs.  The  aposde  is  speaking  of  th^ 
vain  desires  and  tendencies  (Theophylact  very  properly,  fuxjalag 
ajfolag)  of  dui^aqfjtivwv  ay&gwntav  rovv,  t&v  vofuZortiav  noqiapiv 
Svay  tijy  %vtnptmiv,  men  of  corrupt  mind,  who  regard  gain  as  godliness. 
The  idea  of  contention  is  foreign  from  his  object.  Indeed  he  ex- 
pressly declares  tag  l^iji'fjasig  xal  Xoyofiaxlag,  questionings  and  struts 
about  words,  to  be  the  cause  of  these  naQadiajqiPcd,  listless  occupaOonSf 
empty  employment  of  time.  On  this  account  I  prefer  the  common 
reading;  although  the  other  is  found  in  many  manuscripts.  The 
reading  appears  to  have  already  varied  in  the  earliest  ages ;  to  judge 
fi^m  Chrysostom's  exposition  of  the  passage.  He  gives  a  double  in- 
terpretation ;  one  of  which  strictly  pertains  to  naqadunqifiri,  and  the 
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surprised  to  find  interpreters  of  the  N.  T.  involved  in  various  er- 
rors, while  attempting  to  observe  and  to  explain  it.  We  have  said 
that  the  relation  of  cause  and  efiect,  as  here  understood^  is  that 
relation,  in  which  the  thing  signified  by  the  verb,  whether  action 
or  condition,  stands  connected  either  with  the  object  of  the  verb, 
or  with  the  person  or  thing  of  which  the  condition  or  action  ex« 
pressed  by  the  verb  is  predicated,  i.  e.  the  subject  of  the  verb.  Of 
the  former  kind  are  the  verbs  fnxrayeX^v,  xarayyakkHv^  natuMpt- 
vikv,  xatTiyoQiTp,  inivotTp,  Karavoilp,  ntgivoeiv,  for  in  all  these 
the  preposition  refers  to  the  person  or  thing  which  is  the  object 
of  the  action.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  ivvoav,  dutvotTa^ai,  cV«p- 
yf7v,  ip^vfiua^ai,  where  the  preposition  points  to  the  subject  of 
the  verb.  The  distinction  between  these  two  modes  of  this  re- 
lation, is  not  always  easy  to  be  observed.  It  is  here,  indeed, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  a  great  part  of  the  nicety  and  elegance 
of  language  in  general,  and  especially  of  the  Greek,  which 
abounds  particularly  in  verbs  of  this  sort.  •  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising,  that,  since  the  Hebrew  is  wholly  destitute  of  such 
verbs,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  should  employ  some- 
times compound  verbs,  and  sometimes  the  phrases  by  which  the 
idea  was  circumscribed  in  Hebrew ;  e.  g.  Rom.  8:  23,  arivu^ 
iofitv  iv  6avio7g,  hut  Mzrk  S:  12^  avaorfva^ag  r^  nvivfiati. 
But  it  would  be  a  false  supposition  to  regard  the  preposition  as 
merely  pleonastic  in  constructions  of  this  sort. — ^There  are  also 
verbs,  and  chiefly  of  the  first  kind  above  mentioned,  in  which 
the  preposition  is  to  be  referred  to  the  very  idea  or  thing  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb  itself;  more  especially  in  verbs  formed  from 


other  to  ^lontafftaQi^ri,  His  words  are  found  Homt7.  xvix,  in  Ep.  L  ad 
TSm.  Tom.  XI.  648,  dutnaQajf^tfial  •  jovtitrri  frxoXfj  7J  diatQifltj  •  ^  tovro 
ifv^i  dutTtaoonqipai*  xa-^dntQ  la  ^fotqalia  i&v  nqo^axtav  naQutgipofispa 
poffov  xcu  xa  vywlvorra  ifmlnXf^iv,  ovtftig  xal  ol  novnqol  avdgeg,  'The 
word  biomaqaxqtPal  signifies  leistare  or  kisun  employment.  Or  d^cata^ 
gargijial  may  mean  thus :  as  the  scabby  part  among  the  flocks,  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  rest,  (nctf^aji^ifiofuva,  rubbing  against  them,) 
communicate  disease  to  the  healthy,  so  also  these  wicked  men.'  In 
this  extract  I  can  scarcely  doubt,  but  that,  instead  of  the  first  diana- 
gaTqir^al,  we  ought  to  read  TiagadungipaL  Theophylact  also  appears 
to  have  had  both  readings  before  him;  but  Oecumenius  explains 
HMTiaQaxQiPai  in  the  same  manner  as  Chrysostom.  But  even  grant- 
ing that  diaaiaqtaqi^al  were  the  correct  reading,  it  certainly  does  not 
here  mean  perverse  disputations ;  but  rather  pefiinadous  contentions  or 
collisions.    Zonaras  explains  dicmoigaxqifi^  by  M^lsx^Un,  duration. 
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a  substantive  or  adjective ;  and  in  these,  too,  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake,  to  say  jbat  the  preposition  had  no  force  at  all.  The 
verb  uvaaxavQOv^  is  an  example,  which  some  interpreters  have 
absurdly  rendered,  to  fix  again  to  the  eras  ;  while  others  with 
equal  incorrectness  have  affirmed  that  the  preposition  iva  is 
without  any  force.  There  is  indeed  no  emphasis  attached  to 
the  preposition ;  but  yet  it  does  as  it  were  point  to  the  thing  or 
object  contained  in  the  verb  itself,  and  thus  cause  it  to  be  more 
vividly  expressed ;  it  points  to  the  aravpoV,  and  indicates  the 
very  act  by  which  any  one  is  affixed  to  the  cross ;  just  as  also 
avatf%okonii%w^  to  impale^  is  employed.  Although,  therefore,  it 
may  be  conceded,  that  the  same  general  idea  might  be  expres- 
sed by  the  simple  verb  oxavQOvv^  yet  it  would  be  less  definite 
and  lively ;  and  the  preposition  is  therefore  not  redundant,  but 
indicates  the  relation  between  the  action  and  the  object  of  the 
action.  In  compound  verbs  of  this  sort  therefore,  the  preposi* 
tion  may  be  said  to  render  the  signification  of  the  simple  verbs 
more  full  and  definite  and  vivid.  This  is  clearly  apparent  in 
those  verbs,  whose  proper  signification  is  first  produced  by  the 
junction  of  a  preposition  ;  as  avansipaXaiovp  to  arrange  under 
one  heady  nQoxeiQliHv  to  cavse  to  be  at  handy  xaroiusiv  to 
dwelly  xottaprfiC^iv  to  repair^  and  the  like. 

11.  These  examples  lead  us  now  to  the  consideration  of  that 
other  species  of  force,  which  we  have  ascribed  to  prepositions 
in  composition,  viz.  that  through  their  influence  the  same  thing  is 
conceived  of  or  apprehended  in  a  different  mode.  By  moae  I 
here  understand  the  way  or  manner  in  which  the  thing  that  is 
the  object  of  thought  or  conception,  affects  the  mind.  Preposi-* 
tions  have  then  also  this  force,  viz.  that  by  changing  the  way  or 
manner  in  which  the  mind  itself  is  affected,  they  occasion  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  conception  or  of  apprehension.  For  since  the 
mind  is  variously  affected  according  to  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  object  of  thought  is  presented  to  it,  it  foltews  that 
prepositions,  whk;h  change  the  manner  of  presenting  the  object 
of  thought,  must  also  change  the  force  of  the  verb  itself.  It  is 
true  indeed  that  another  class  of  particles,  the  conjunctions,  are 
the  appropriate  index  of  this  relation  between  the  object  of 
thought  and  the  mind ;  yet  nevertheless  the  prepositions  also  in^ 
compound  verbs,  have  sometimes  the  same  power,  and  render 
the  thought  or  idea  of  the  verb  stronger  and  more  vivid,  by  pre* 
senting  it  in  such  a  way  as  more  strongly  to  affect  the  mind. 

There  are  varbus  modes  of  this  kind ;  of  which  we  can  destg- 
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Date  only  the  principal.  It  would  carry  us  too  far,  to  enumerate, 
them  ali  in  detail*  But  the  nature  and  e&ct  of  any  predicated 
action  or  condition  presented  to  the  mind,  by  which  the  mind  is 
to  be  affected,  may  be  said  to  stand  connected  with,  and  to  be 
particularly  dependent  upon,  the  accessory  notions  of  inclination^ 
time  and  place^  and  proper  efficiency ;  and  when  the  preposi« 
tioos  serve  to  indicate  these,  they  augment  by  this  means  the 
power  with  which  the  main  idea  expressed  by  the  simple  verb, 
afiectB  the  mind ;  so  that  the  modu$  cogitandi^  the  mode  in 
which  the  idea  of  the  verb  is  conceived  or  apprehended,  is  thus 
changed. 

1.  Certain  prepositions,  compounded  with  verbs,  serve  then 
in  the  6rst  place  to  indicate  a  special  inclination^  or  desire,  as 
being  conjoined  with  the  action  denoted  by  the  verb;  and 
akhough  the  signi6cation  itself  is  not  increased  nor  extended  by 
these  prepositions,  yet  through  their  influence  a  thing  is  more 
vividly  conceived  o^  and  as  it  were  more  felt,  than  if  merely  the 
simple  verb  had  been  employed.  Those  who  have  not  been 
able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in  respect  to  compound  verbs 
of  this  sort,  may  seem,  perhaps,  to  have  a  partial  excuse  in  the 
circumstance,  that  when  the  proper  significations  of  the  preposi- 
tions, drawn  as  they  are  from  the  relations  of  tangible  objects, 
are  transferred  to  the  actions  of  the  mind,  they  become  often  in 
usage  so  refined  and  attenuated,  that  their  true  nature  and  char- 
acter are  no  longer  always  obvious.  Of  this  kind  is  the  verb 
naxaq^Utto,  in  which  there  is  manifestly  a  stronger  meaning,  than 
in  the  simple  verb ;  although,  as  interpreters  say,  the  evangelists 
have  used  both  verbs  promiscuously  and  without  distinction. 
But  I  know  not  by  what  right  they  affirm,  that  this  compound 
does  not  differ  from  the  simple  verb  in  the  New  Testament ;  when 
they  concede  that  in  other  Greek  writers  the  compound  has  a 
greater  force. 

2.  Related  to  this  is  the  second  mode  above  pointed  out ; 
when  prepositions  which  refer  to  time  and  place  are  compounded 
with  verbs,  and  serve  to  show  a  greater  force  or  degree  of  ac- 
tion, and  thus  indicate  also  greater  inclination.  Of  this  kind  are 
ihany  verbs  compounded  with  the  preposition  Sta,  as  dMTtjQHv^ 
dutxoiiiv,  dtanove7v,  ^utg^vXaaaeip.  This  preposition  properly 
indicates  motion  ihrouffh  space,  and  is  then  also  spoken  of  the 
time  during  the  flow  of  which  any  thing  is  conceived  of  as  being 
done  or  taking  place ;  whence  also  it  is  likewise  employed  to 
designate  a  cause.    These  compound  verbs  therefore  have  a 
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greater  force  and  meaDing,  because  they  imply,  that  the  actioa  or 
condition  expressed  by  the  verb  is  not  transient,  but  continues 
until  the  whole  space  and  time  to  which  it  refers,  shall  have 
been  covered  by  it ;  as  diaotiinv,  dtaaaq}€7v^  diacp^ilae^p,  dii- 
axvQiC^a^M.  Different  frora  these  are  those  compounds  in  which 
the  proper  notion  of  place  is  retained,  as  diayyAXny ;  which 
nevertheless,  some  have  said,  is  nothing  more  than  synonymous 
with  the  simple  iyyikkiiv. 

3.  The  third  and  not  the  least  frequent  mode  above  men- 
tioned, includes  those  verbs  in  which  the  prepositions  increase 
the  significancy  of  the  simple  verbs,  by  imparting  the  idea  of 
efficiency;  and  this  they  do  by  indicating,  that  the  condition  or 
action  signi6ed  by  the  verb,  has  reference  to  the  whole  thing, 
and  will  not  cease  until  the  whole  is  completed.  Of  this  kind 
are  anod'vtiavmv^  anomth^ip,  anokeixHv,  unO'&kifiHv,  ixifvyeip, 
and  the  like,  which  are  commonly  said  to  signify  nothing  more 
than  the  corresponding  simple  verbs.  We  grant,  indeed,  that  the 
simple  verbs  may  present  to  the  mind  the  same  main  idea,  but  yet 
all  will  feel,  that  it  must  affect  the  mind  in  a  different  manner  i  and 
also  that  the  force  of  the  verb  is  augmented  and  the  conception 
itself  rendered  more  vivid  and  intense  by  the  preposition  ;  since 
it  represents  the  action  designated  by  the  simple  verb  as  being 
consummated  and  finished.  The  verb  anonteiveiv,  to  kill^  has 
therefore  a  stronger  meaning ;  because,  in  consequence  of  aTio, 
we  conceive  of  the  slayer,  top  urelvavza,  as  not  desisting  until 
be  has  accomplished  his  purpose.  In  like  manner  ano^vrjaxetv^ 
to  die,  is  stronger,  because  it  presents  the  idea  of  actual  decease. 
It  is  also  a  mistake  to  say  that  dnoOklfiuv  is  the  same  with  the 
simple  ^Xi^HP,  to  pres$;  for  it  indicates,  not  only  that  a  person 
or  thing  is  pressed^  which  may  be  done  on  one  side  only  ;  but 
that  it  is  preased  wholly^  entirely^  on  every  side,  in  which  sense 
it  is  spoken  of  grapes.  It  is  likewise  false  to  say  that  unoltlx^iv 
does  not  differ  from  the  simple  Ulxftv,  to  lick.  Luke  says  ele- 
gantly, 16: 21,  oi  %iv€Q  antki^xov  ta  Skuri  avvoi,  the  dogs  licked 
hU  sores  sc.  clean.  Who  does  not  perceive  that  something 
more  is  expressed  here,  than  if  he  had  written  tkuxov  ?  The 
force  which  is  thus  imparted  to  the  conception  of  the  action,  is 
also  augmented  by  repeating  the  same  preposition  after  the  verb, 
as  is  said  above. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  verbs  under  this  general  head, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  in  respect  to  which  we  must  be 
Tery  brief.     Since  now  the  mind  is  more  excited,  when  it  not 

Vol.  hi.    No.  9.  9 
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00I7  forms  a  conception  of  a  thing,  but  also  sees  and  feds  it  as 
it  were  delineated  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  obvious,  that  those  com- 
pound verbs  will  have  the  greatest  force,  in  which  the  preposi- 
tions produce  such  a  full  and  complete  image  of  the  thing 
signified.  These  are  chiefly  such  verbs  as  are  compounded 
with  two  or  more  prepositions.  Indeed,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide,  not  only  that  the  thing  designated  should  be  conceived 
of  in  some  manner,  but  also  that  it  should  be  conceived  of  in 
some  certain  manner  ;  and  that  the  mind  should  be  filled  with  a 
clear  image  of  it,  by  viewing  all  the  circumstances  accurately 
and  as  they  took  place.  As  therefore  they  greatly  mistake,  who 
affirm  respecting  the  compounds  vn^lavadv^,  llvnavtoxri^  Intr- 
TiQOfioXovGa,  that  one  or  another  of  these  prepositions  are  redun- 
dant ;  so  also  it  is  a  false  position,  that  naQanog^uia^cti,  nag- 
uva^y  d$odevHv,  and  other  like  verbs,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above,  have  no  broader  signification  than  the  corresponding  sim- 
ple ones.  For  although  the  simple  verbs  may  present  to  the 
mind  the  same  general  idea,  yet  the  compounds  describe  it  more 
accurately,  so  that  we  see  it,  as  it  were,  with  our  eyes ;  and  in 
this  way  they  excite  a  more  vivid  and  stronger  conception  in  the 
mind. 

Should  these  brief  observations  lead  any  who  are  devoted  to 
Greek  and  sacred  literature,  to  a  closer  investigation  of  the  force 
of  the  prepositions,  our  labour  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 


Art.  III. — ^Augustine  and  Pelaoius.     Comparatitb  View 

OF  THEIR  Lives  and  Systems. 

From  NMiider*^  *AI1femeiaeG««ohichtadorc!ir»ti{chenHeUgioD  andKireh«,'Vol.lI.Pl.lU. 

TraDMlated  by  Leontrd  Woods,  Jr. 

Introductory  Notice. 

In  here  presenting  for  the  first  time  to  the  American  public, 
an  important  article  from  the  pen  of  one  so  distinguished  for 
learning  and  piety  as  the  excellent  Neander,  the  Editor  deems  it 
proper  not  only  to  state  the  few  circumstances  which  are  known 
concerning  his  life,  but  more  especially  to  impart  some  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  the  general  character  of  his  mind  and  writings. 
In  this  way  only  can  the  reader  be  in  a  situation  properly  to 
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judge  of  the  degree  of  weight  due  to  his  statements  and  reason- 
ings ;  and  it  will  probably  be  found,  that  to  few  writers  can  a 
higher  degree  of  authority  be  ascribed,  so  far  as  this  depends 
on  profound  learning,  sound  judgment,  and  unquestioned  can- 
dour. 

Augustus  Neander,  now  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  was  born  of  Jewish  parents  a^  Hamburg,  Jan.  16, 
1789.  At  what  time  be  passed  over  into  the  Lutheran  church 
and  received  baptism,  is  unknown  to  the  writer ;  but  it  must 
have  been  at  an  early  aee.  It  was  related  to  the  writer  by  an 
eminent  bookseller  of  Hamburg,  that  about  thirty  years  ago,  a 
bashful  awkward  boy  was  accustomed  to  come  to  his  shop,  and 
spend  hours  and  days  in  the  perusal  of  books  which  were  lying 
about,  in  total  abstraction  and  regardless  of  every  thing  which 
was  passing  around  him.  This  circumstance  soon  excited  at- 
tention ;  and  on  inquiry,  the  bookseller  was  so  much  interested 
in  the  situation  of  the  poor  youth,  and  in  the  extraordinary  men- 
tal powers  exhibited  by  him,  as  freely  to  furnish  him  with  the 
books  he  wanted,  and  also  ultimately  to  unite  with  a  few  friends 
to  afford  to  him  the  means  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education. 
Such  was  the  commencement  of  Neander's  career ;  and  nobly 
has  he  repaid  the  sympathy  and  care  of  his  early  friends.  His 
earliest  patron  is  now  the  publisher  of  his  works ;  and  the  rela- 
tion between  them,  though  changed  in  its  external  form,  has  yet 
lost  nothing  of  the  mutual  respect  and  confidence  in  which  it 
was  originally  founded. 

Neander  pursued  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
where  he  was  dterwards  RepetenU*  In  1812  he  was  called  as 
Professor  Extraordinary  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  remained 
three  or  four  years.f    About  the  year  1815,  he  was  transferred 

*  This  is  the  name  of  an  office  peculiar  to  Gottingen.  It  was  pro- 
bably intended  at  first,  that  the  incumbent  should  repeat  to  his  pupib 
the  lectures  of  the  professors,  with  explanations,  etc.  At  present  it 
is  a  small  appointment  of  about  $150  per  annum,  given  to  joung 
men  among  the  privatim  docentes,  for  which  they  are  required  to 
read  a  few  public  lectures.  There  are  usually  two  Repetenten.  The 
station  has  been  held  by  many  distinguished  scholars^  as  Gesenius,  H. 
Planck,  Neander,  Ewald,  etc.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  9  sq. 

fThe  University  of  Heidelberg  has  been  the  nursery,  fix)m  which 
many  distinguished  professors  have  been  transplanted  to  other  sta* 
tions.    To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  prominent, — De  Wetta^ 
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4o  the  Uoiyersity  of  Berlin,  of  whieb  he  has  ever  since  been  one 
of  the  ornaiueDts ;  and  bis  lectures  and  influence  have  contribu- 
ted not  less  than  those  of  any  other  person,  to  elevate  ihat 
university  to  the  pre*eminence  of  rank,  which  it  now  Indds 
among  the  schools  of  Germany. 

The  department  of  theology  to  which  Neander  has  principal- 
ly devoted  his  attention,  is  Ecclesiastical  History.  But  the 
course  which  he  has  taken,  and  the  point  of  view  which  he  has 
adopted,  are  new,  peculiar,  and  striking.  Instead  of  dwelling 
on  the  external  history  of  the  church,  and  merely  arranging  and 
recapitulating  the  facts  preserved  in  ancient  authors,  he  has  en- 
deavoured rather  to  take  a  comprehensive  historical  survey  of 
the  effects  produced  by  Christianity  on  the  human  race,  in  all 
the  relations  in  which  it  has  been  presented  to  them.  He 
would  view  the  christian  religion  in  its  relations  to  the  mind  and 
soul  of  man ;  the  manner  in  which  it  has  affected  these  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  countries,  and  individuals;  the  hindrances  which 
have  existed  to  counteract  its  benign  effects ;  and  then  also  the 
external  manifestations  of  these  influences  and  these  hindrances, 
both  in  private  and  public  life  and  in  doctrine,  as  they  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  history  of  the  visible  church.  It  will  be  apparent, 
that  this  is  a  far  loftier  eminence,  from  which  to  survey  the  field 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  than  has  commonly  been  gained  ;  and 
that  viewed  from  this  elevated  point,  the  field  expands  into 
prospects  of  unlimited  extent  and  overwhelming  interest  to  the 
christian  student.  No  ordinary  training  or  qualifications  would 
enable  the  historian  to  do  justice  to  his  subject,  regarded  in  this 
light.  This  Neander  felt ;  and  he  has,  therefore,  shaped  the 
studies  of  his  life  accordingly.  His  first  step  was  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  facts  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  from 
the  original  sources  ;  and  with  these,  as  developed  in  the  New 
Testament,  no  man  is  probably  more  familiar.  The  next  point 
was  to  become  in  like  manner  acquainted  with  the  views  and 
character  of  those  to  whom  Christianity  was  presented ;  in  order 
to  be  able  to  estimate  in  what  manner  it  would  probably  be  r^ 
cetved,  the  modifications  which  it  would  undergo  from  the  in- 
fluence of  preconceived  opinions  and  former  feelings,  and  the 
nature  of  the  objections  and  hindrances  which  it  would  have  to 
encounter.     The  sources  of  all  this  information  may  be  classed 
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ooder  three  heads,— the  national  views  and  philosophy  of  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  to  he  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Bible  and  the  Jewish 
writers ;  the  philosophical  views  and  moral  state  of  the  heathen 
world,  which,  so  far  as  they  stand  in  relation  to  the  history  of 
the  christian  religion,  are  to  he  found  in  the  lives  and  writings 
of  those  who  embraced,  or  rejected,  or  modified  Christianity, 
viz.  the  early  teachers  and  fathers  of  the  church,  the  schools  of 
philosophy,  and  the  ancient  heretics ;  and  lastly,  at  a  later  age, 
the  various  speculative  and  practical  systems,  both  orthodox  and 
heterodox,  which  sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  itself, 
and  which  are  recorded  in  the  numerous  decrees  and  intermin- 
able discussions  of  friends  and  foes  in  the  middle  ages.  None  of 
these  sources  has  been  overlooked  by  Neander.  Endued  with 
great  sagacity  and  a  memory  of  prodigious  power,  and  trained 
to  habits  of  iron  diligence,  he  has  studied,  to  a  greater  extent 
and  with  larger  results  than  any  man  now  living,  all  the  works 
of  the  fathers  and  other  ancient  writers,  as  also  all  the  writings 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  have  any  hearing  upon  either  the  ex-  > 
ternal  or  internal  history  of  the  christian  religion.  He  has  en- 
tered into  their  very  spirit,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  their 
stores.  These  are  points  on  which  there  is  no  ouestbn  among 
the  scholars  of  Germany,  of  any  sect  or  name.  What  Neander 
affirms  upon  any  subject  connected  with  such  studies,  comes 
with  the  weight  of  the  highest  authority ;  because  it  is  under- 
stood and  known  to  be  the  result  of  minute  personal  investiga- 
tion, united  with  entire  candour  and  a  perfect  love  of  truth. 

The  character  of  his  writings  corresponds  to  such  a  course  of 
preparation.  They  are  not  a  mere  narrative  of  the  actions  of 
persons  and  the  progress  of  events  ;  but  they  bring  before  the 
reader  the  very  persons  themselves,  as  thinking,  speaking,  act- 
ing, in  all  their  living  power  and  energy  ;  their  thoughts  become 
visible  to  us,  their  very  words  are  repeated  to  us,  their  actions 
take  place  as  it  were  before  our  eyes.  It  is  the  same  graphic 
power  of  vivW  representation,  applied  to  the  true  delineations  of 
real  character  and  history,  which  gives  to  the  half  historic  pages* 
of  Scott  their  magic  charm.  His  successive  writings  all  serve 
to  mark  the  progress  of  his  studies;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  have  laid  open  many  new  views  and  treasures  of  ancient 
things.  In  a  special  manner,  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  light 
and  order  into  the  chaos  of  the  Gnostic  systems.  All  his  pre- 
vious works  have  also  served  directly,  if  not  lafentkinaHy,  as 
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preparatory  to  the  great  work  on  which  he  is  now  labouring,  his 
General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  the  Church. 
Besides  all  this,  be  has  now  been  for  twenty  years  constantly 
lecturing  upon  these  subjects,  usually  two  hours,  at  least,  in 
every  day.* 

This  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  review,  or  even  an  analysis  of 
this  great  work.  In  his  plan,  the  author  has  adopted  the  di- 
vision of  periods,  now  usual  in  Germany ;  each  period  compre* 
hending  the  interval  between  some  two  important  epochs.  The 
6rst  volume  covers  the  first  period,  from  the  time  of  the  apostles 
until  about  the  accession  of  Constantine,  when  Christianity 
became  the  religion  of  the  state.  In  like  manner,  the  second 
volume  includes  the  second  period,  from  the  accession  of  Con- 
stantine to  Gregory  the  Great,  when  the  possessor  of  the  papal 
throne  became  first  firmly  established  in  his  preeminence  over 
the  patriarch  of  the  E^ st.  Each  of  these  volumes  is  subdivided 
into  three  parts  or  volumes ;  the  first  of  which  contains  the  exter- 
nal history  of  the  church  in  each  of  these  periods ;  the  second 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Christianity  as  afiecting  public* 
and  private  life,  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  professors,  as 
also  the  antiquities  of  the  church,  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
worship  and  religious  rites,  etc.;  while  the  third  part  in  each  volume 
comprehends  the  history  of  the  developement  of  Christian  doc- 
trine ;  embracing  of  course  an  account  and  critical  estimate  of  the 
various  systems,  whether  right  or  wrong,  and  of  the  discussions 
and  disputes  by  which  they  were  accompanied ;  and  including  also 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works,  if  not  of  all : 

1.  Der  Kaiser  Julian  und  sein  ZeitaUer,  1812. 

2.  Der  heQige  Bernard  und  sein  Zeitalter,  1813. 

8.  Geneiiscke  Entwickdwig  der  vomehmslen  GnosHschen  Systeme^ 
1818. 

4.  Denkw&rdigkdten  aus  der  CresddchU  de$  ChrtitentkumSj  etc.  9 
vols.  Ed.  2.  1823—27. 

5.  Der  heUige  J,  Chrysosiomus  und  die  Kirche  in  seinem  ZeUalier^ 
2  vols.  1821—2. 

6.  AntignosticuSf  oder  Geist  des  TertidlianSj  1826. 

7.  Kleine  Gdegenheiisschrijlen^  Ed.  3, 1829. 

8.  AUgemeine  Geschichie  der  ChrisUiche  Religion  vnd  Kirche,  2  vols, 
in  6  Parts,  1827—32. 

Another  work,  entitled  '  Geschichte  der  ApostoHscben  Zeit,'  and 
introductory  to  his  great  work,  was  announced  to  be  published  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1832. 
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biographical  sketches  of  the  distinguished  teachers  and  others^ 
who  exerted  an  influence  upon  the  form  and  fashbn  of  the  doc- 
trinal systems,  b  which  the  truths  of  Christianity  were  ea> 
bodied. 

It  were  much  to  be  desired,  that  a  good  translation  of  this 
work  could  be  laid  before  our  christian  public.  Fi^e  years  ago 
the  Editor  examined  the  work  with  special  reference  to  such  an 
undertaking ;  but  was  then  deterred  from  it  by  two  considera- 
tions. One  was,  that  at  that  time  only  the  first  part  of  the  first 
volume  was  publbhed  ;  and  therefore  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
general  character  of  the  whole  work  could  not  be  formed ;  and 
besides,  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs  left  no  security  that  it 
could  ever  be  in  any  respect  completed.  The  other  con- 
sideration was,  that  in  that  first  part,  which  treats  only  of  the 
external  history,  the  author  has  taken  his  stand  greatly  in 
advance  of  the  present  state  of  historical  knowledge  in  our  coun- 
try; he  assumes,  as  already  known,  very  many  things  which 
to  German  students  are  elementary,  but  which  with  us  are  not 
yet  thus  generally  known  ;  so  that  to  use  his  work  with  profit,  a 
course  of  preparatory  reading,  or  of  collateral  study,  would  be 
absolutely  necessary.  Still,  at  the  present  time,  both  these  con- 
siderations have  less  weight.  The  first  is  in  a  great  measure, 
removed  by  the  circumstance,  that  each  volume,  or  the  history 
of  each  period,  constitutes  of  itself  a  whole.  The  second  is  also 
weakened ;  inasmuch  as  those  parts  relating  to  life  and  manners, 
antiquities,  etc.  and  the  history  of  doctrines,  are  in  themselves 
complete,  and  are  portions  of  ecclesiastical  history,  which,  as 
such,  are  yet  comparatively  unknown  in  the  English  language. 

But  in  thus  expressing  bis  desire  to  see  Neander^s  great  work 
in  an  English  dress,  the  Editor  cannot  forbear  also  to  say,  that 
it  is  not  every  person  who  has  a  smattering  of  German  that  is 
Qualified  to  undertake  such  a  translation.  The  style  of  Neander, 
tiiough  lucid,  is  yet  exceedingly  kliomatb,  and  full  of  condensed 
thought ;  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  transfuse 
into  good  English.  The  translator  of  such  a  work  too,  a  work 
which  contains  the  results  of  the  labours  of  a  life,  should  be  able 
to  comprehend  and  appropriate  to  himself  the  lofty  spirit  in  which 
it  is  written ;  he  should  be  able,  like  the  author,  to  rise  above 
the  trammels  of  local  circumstances  and  feelings ;  and  to  regard, 
not  the  shell,  but  the  kernel ;  not  the  form,  but  the  essence ;  not 
the  letter,  but  the  spirit.  It  is  therefore  matter  of  deep  regret, 
that  a  professed  translatbn  of  Neander'a  work  has  oeguo  to 
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appear  in  England,  from  the  peD  of  one  who  would  appear  to 
pMsess  none  of  these  essential  qualificatioos.  He  has  neither 
fully  understood  the  language  of  the  original,  nor  expressed 
what  he  did  understand  in  intelligible  English ;  still  less  has  he 
comprehended  the  spirit  of  the  author ;  for  while  Neander  has 
elevated  his  views  above  all  external  forms,  and  regarded  Chris- 
tianity only  in  its  all  pervading  and  life-giving  power,  it  is  the 
great  object  of  the  translator  to  bring  down  his  work  into  the 
trammels  of  the  ultra  high-church  theories  of  a  portion  of  the 
English  hierarchy.  The  publication  of  such  a  u-anslatbn  can* 
ix>t  but  be  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  Neander  in  England  ;  and 
must  necessarily,  though  most  falsely  and  unjustly,  cause  him  to 
be  ranked  among  those  obscure  and  cumbrous  writers,  of  whom  it 
18  the  unfortunate  reputation  of  Germany  to  have  so  many 
examples. 

Neander  has  published  nothing,  except  in  the  historical  de- 
partment of  theology ;  but  as  a  lecturer,  his  hearers  are  yet 
more  numerous  in  bis  courses  of  systematic  and  exegetical  the- 
ology, than  in  his  historical  course.  His  exegetical  lectures  are 
confined  to  the  New  Testament,  and  are  most  frequented.  In 
these  he  brings  the  results  of  all  his  researches  and  of  his  vast 
reading,  to  bear  upon  the  illustration  both  of  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  text ;  and  with  very  great  eiFect.  Indeed  the  lec- 
tures of  Neander  upon  the  New  Testament,  so  far  as  the  writer 
has  had  any  personal  or  other  means  of  forming  an  estimate,  are 
superior  to  those  of  any  living  lecturer  in  Germany ;  inasmuch 
as  they  unfold  to  the  hearer  the  ideas  of  the  original  in  the  very 
form  and  spirit  in  which  they  would  appear  to  have  existed  in 
the  minds  of  the  sacred  writers  themselves.  His  lectures  are 
less  philological  than  those  of  many  others ;  indeed  be  has  little 
of  the  parade  of  philology ;  while  the  fact  that  he  possesses  the 
thing  itself  is  obvious,  both  from  the  results  which  he  presents, 
and  also  from  the  circumstance,  that  on  proper  occasions  he  can 
and  does  enter  into  all  the  minute  philological  details,  in  which 
German  scholars  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  at  home.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  distinguished  for  his  attention  to  the  logical 
part  of  exegesis,  and  is  full  of  illustrations  drawn  from  the  con- 
nexion, the  train  and  progress  of  the  thoughts,  as  well  as  from 
the  scope  of  the  writer,  the  character  of  his  mind,  his  spirit, 
his  conceptions  of  Christianity,  and  the  external  relations  and 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  It  was  to  the  writer  of 
these  lines  a  striking  trait  in  the  character  of  Neander's  mind, 
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and  was  often  a  topic  of  remark  among  tbe  Americans  then  in 
Berlin,  that  be  was  accustomed  to  take  profound  and  expanded 
views  of  every  subject,  while  at  the  same  time  be  was  capable 
of  surveying  it  in  its  minutest  details;  two  qualities  which  are 
rarely  found  united  in  the  same  mind. 

In  bis  private  character  and  deportment,  Neander  is  kind  and 
amiable,  emphatically  '  doing  good  to  all  as  he  has  opportunity.' 
His  friends  relate,  that  the  writings  of  John  are  his  favourite 
books  of  Scripture ;  and  they  ascribe  this  to  a  simUarity  between 
bis  tastes  and  feelings  and  spirit,  and  those  of  the  beloved  apos- 
tle. In  his  personal  appearance  and  manners  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  or  pleasing ;  they  are  those  of  a  recluse  student.  In 
the  afternoon  of  a  sunny  day,  he  may  sometimes  be  seen  loitering 
in  tbe  walk  Unter  den  Linden^  or  wandering  in  the  alleys  of  the 
Tkiergarten ;  but  he  is  never  found  in  any  mixed  or  eeneral 
society.  In  conversation  he  does  not  possess  that  flow  oi  inter- 
esting and  striking  remark,  for  which  Tholuck  is  so  much  dis- 
tinguished ;  his  thoughts  come  out  with  more  abruptness,  and 
sententiousness ;  but  are  not  perhaps  on  that  account  less  im- 

Eressive.  Neander  was  almost  the  only  theologian  in  Germany, 
nown  to  tbe  writer,  whose  views  of  the  divine  and  native  power 
of  Christianity  were  such,  as  to  lead  him  to  wish  every  where^ 
to  trust  religion  itself  with  its  own  support.  In  the  minds  of 
most,  it  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  necessary,  that  religion  should 
be  established  as  a  matter  of  state  policy,  and  receive  sup- 
port as  such  from  tbe  state.  These  latter  reasoned  from  the 
existing  state  of  things  in  Germany  and  the  adjacent  countries ; 
Neander  drew  his  conclusions  from  tbe  nature  and  spirit  of 
Christianity  itself,  and  was  accustomed  to  appeal  to  the  present 
aspect  of  the  Amerk^an  churches  in  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
his  views. 

In  selecting  the  folfewing  article  for  publicatk>n,  tbe  Editor 
has  been  influenced  by  two  motives ;  first,  a  desire  to  make  the 
American  public  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers,  and  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  theological  works,  of 
modern  times ;  and  secondly,  to  spread  before  the  public  Nean- 
der's  views  of  a  controversy  which  once  shook  the  church  to  the 
centre,  and  the  consequences  of  which  have  not  passed  away 
even  to  tbe  present  time.  Neander  must  be  considered,  in  every 
respect,  as  an  impartial  historian  of  these  transactwns.  Tbe 
Lutheran  church,  to  which  he  bekngs,  sides  as  a  church  with 
of  the  gre«t  opponents ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the 
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sttte  of  pabUc  opinioQ  or  feeling  when  he  wrote,  which  could 
impart  any  local  preference  or  authority  to  either  side  of  the 
controversy  in  question,  except  as  an  important  topic  of  historical 
interest.  As  such,  the  views  which  Neander  has  given  are  now 
presented  to  the  readers  of  this  work,  in  the  hope  and  coofidence 
that  they  will  be  found,  if  not  satisfactory,  yet  at  least  impartial 
and  deeply  interesting.— -My  young  friend  who  has  executed  the 
translation,  is  admirably  fitted  by  bis  previous  studies  and  expe- 
rience to  do  it  well;  and  be  has  succeeded  accordingly. 

Editor. 


Augustine  and  Pelagius. 

Pelaoius  was  a  monk  of  Great  Britain ;  and  both  of  these 
circumstances,  his  education  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  monas- 
tic life,  exerted  an  important  influence  upon  his  development  as 
a  theologian.  As  the  British  Church  was  derived  from  the 
Oriental,  it  is  probable  that  a  connexion  was  in  various  ways  still 
kept  up  between  them.  Pelagius  was  very  conversant  with  the 
teachers  of  the  Eastern  Church ;  and  he  found  the  manner  in 
which  they  exhibited  Christian  Anthropology  peculiarly  accord- 
ant with  his  own  personal  experience.*    He  had  from  the  first 


^  [An  outline  of  the  leading  views  of  Neander  respecting  the 
history  of  Christian  Anthropology  during  the  whole  period  pre- 
ceding the  Pelagian  controversies,  will  illustrate  this  remark  and 
others  occurring  in  the  following  sketch. 

Anthropology  receives  its  peculiar  Christian  import  from  the  doc- 
trine of  redemption,  the  great  central  doctrine  of  revealed  religion. 
By  announcing  this  doctrine,  Chri^anity  furnished  a  new  point  of 
view  for  contemplating  human  nature,  and  came  out  in  Implied  oppo- 
si^n  to  the  conceptions  previously  entertained  respecting  it.  So  ftr 
as  the  doctrine  of  redemption  proposes  to  renovate  and  restore  a  cor- 
rupt nature,  to  impart  to  it  a  new  divine  life,  raising  it  to  an  elevation 
above  the  reach  of  its  own  powej-s,  it  ap|>eal8  to  a  sense  of  imperfecHon 
and  need  in  man,  and  stands  opposed  to  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  self- 
sufficiency.  So  far  as  it  probers  pardon,  it  presupposes  a  sense  qf 
gmU  ;  and  consequently  the  existence  of  free  agency  by  which  alone 
guilt  js  possible ;  and  thus  it  stands  opposed  to  the  idea  prevailing 
throughout  the  heathen  world,  that  man  acts  according  to  mechanical 
laws,  or  a  blind  destiny,  and  that  evil  is  the  result  of  his  natuial  or- 
ganizaiion.    Thus  are  the  two  pomts  of  omd's  weakness  and  inability, 
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lived  a  life  of  earaost  moral  e£K>rt ;  and  had  proceeded  tranquHhr 
in  the  course  of  improvement.  It  was  not  by  some  great  crisis 
io  his  inward  life,  nor  through  any  violent  conflict,  that  be  had 

in  opposition  to  bis  being  sufficient  of  himself  to  attain  his  high  desti- 
nation, and  of  his  freedom  and  power,  in  opposition  to  his  being  bound 
by  a  natural  necessity,  clearly  seen  in  the  light  reflected  from  the 
doctnne  of  redemption.  And  a  sense  both  of  weakness  and  of  power, 
of  the  kind  here  described,  is  implied  in  tJie  full  and  unperverted 
Christian  consciousness  of  human  nature.  But  from  various  causes, 
either  of  these  points  may  become  prominent  for  a  time,  to  the  entire 
exclusion,  or  at  least  the  comparative  shading  and  obscuring  of  the 
other. 

In  the  Oriental  church,  and  especially  in  the  school  at  Alexandria, 
the  opposition  of  the  early  teachers  to  ^e  Gnosdc  doctrines  deriving 
evil  from  a  necessity  of  nature,  led  them  to  insist  upon  the  free,  self-de- 
termining power  of  man.  And  although  they  did  not  exclude  the  doc* 
trine  of  man's  depravity  and  dependence  on  grace,  they  gave  it  a  sub- 
ordinate place.  This  tendency  was  principally  represented  by  Clem- 
ent and  Origen.  And  it  is  in  general  found  more  congenial  to  those 
persons  who  have  grown  up  under  Christian  instruction,  and  upon 
whom  its  influence  has  been  more  gradual,  muigling  insensibly  with 
their  own  voluntary  exertions  in  the  business  of  moral  culture. 

In  the  Western  church,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  in  that  of 
North  Africa,  man's  depravity,  and  his  need  of  redemption  thence 
resulting,  and  his  dependence  on  grace  to  renovate  and  restore  his 
corrupt  nature,  were  made  prominent  It  was  the  case  however 
here,  as  in  the  Eastern  Churph,  that  the  predominant  conception  was 
not  at  first  exclusive  of  the  other.  From  many  passages  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Tertullian,  by  whom  this  tendency  was  principally  represented 
in  this  period,  it  is  plain,  that  he  did  not  infringe  upon  the  fVee,  moral 
power  of  man,  as  has  been  since  done  by  those  who  have  carried  this 
tendency  to  an  extreme.  This  view  of  human  nature  would  be  likely 
to  accord  with  the  experience  of  persons  who  had  passed  more  sud- 
denly, and  through  a  violent  crisis  of  being,  from  unbelief  to  faith,  and 
from  a  depraved  to  a  holy  life. 

Such  briefly  are  the  views  of  Neander  respecting  the  history  of 
this  doctrine  before  the  Pelagian  controversies.  Comp.  his  Church 
Hist  Bd.  I.  Abth.  ui.  p.  1041—1060;  and  Bd.  11.  Abth.iii.  p.  1185  sq. 
He  finds  the  eerm  of  these  controversies  in  the  diverging  tendencies 
above  pointed  out  between  the  East  and  West;  though  these  diver- 
gencies were  so  slight,  as  to  produce  no  clashing  of  sentiment,  until 
farther  unfolded  by  Augustine  and  Pelagius. 

The  Translator  has  retained  the  word  Anihropciogy,  which  con- 
stantly occurs  in  the  original  of  this  dcetch,  and  in  aU  the  German 
theological  writers,  to  denote  Uw  dodrine  respecting  man.    It  is  haidl|r 
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attained  to  faith,  and  been  brought  to  deeide  upon  leading  a  life 
consecrated  to  Ood.  But,  without  bis  being  conscious  of  any 
resistance  to  its  influence,  Christianity  had  acted  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  his  moral  powers  and  character.*  He  had  not  to  con- 
tend against  a  wild  and  ardent  natural  temperament,  nor  against 
desires  and  passions  which  were  peculiarly  inordinate.'  Nor  had 
he  been  thrown  into  those  storms  of  active  life,  which  summon 
one  to  a  more  resolute  conflict  with  himself;  for  he  led  a  tranquil 
life  in  study,  and  in  the  ascetic  discipline  adopted  by  the  monks* 
The  eflfort  which  the  discipline  of  the  monks  excited  among 
them,  to  bring  their  own  internal  life  into  conformity  with  the  ideal 
moral  excellence  set  up  before  them,  produced  difibrent  efiects 
upon  diflerent  characters.  Some  it  led  to  deeper  self-examina- 
tion and  self-knowledge.  And  struck  with  the  sense  of  the 
contrast  between  their  own  actual  state,  and  those  ideal  models 
by  which  they  were  inspired,  they  looked  to  the  God  revealed 
in  Christ,  to  remove  this  contrast  and  to  satisfy  their  deep-felt 
need.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  by  contemplating  these  ideal 
models,  which  seemed  to  them  to  set  forth  the  essential  excel- 
lencies of  their  own  moral  nature,  by  the  success  attending 
their  ascetic  endeavours,  and  by  the  conscbusoess  of  a  power 
in  the  will  to  overcome  the  allurements  of  sense,  came  to  a  feel- 
ing of  their  own  moral  strength,  and  imbibed  a  spirit  of  self-con- 
fidence. It  naturally  became  a  prominent  thought  with  them, 
bow  far  man  could  advance  by  actively  unfolding  the  germs  of 
good  lying  in  his  own  moral  nature,  by  the  energetic  power  of 
the  will,  and  by  self-discipline.  It  was  natural,  too,  in  the  monas- 
tic life,  that  the  outward  asceticism,  and  the  subduing  of  the  lower 

sanctioned  by  good  English  authority ;  but  it  is  so  coDvenient  a  de- 
signation of  this  doctrine,  as  to  lead  us  to  wish  for  its  adoption,  while 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  it  either  on  tlie  ground  of  euphony  or 
analogy. — Tr. 

^  Augustine,  tlie  zealous,  but  candid  opponent  of  Pelagius,  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  credible  witness  for  the  ikct,  that  the  latter,  by  hia 
strict  monastic  life,  had  acquired  uniTersal  veneration.  Ha  thus 
speaks  respecting  him  in  hb  work  Dt  peccat,  merit,  ei  remis.  III.  3, 
^  Istum,  sicut  eum  qui  noverunt  loquuntur,  bonutn  ac  praedicandum 
vinun. — Ille  tarn  egregle  Christianus."  Again  he  writes  respecting 
him,  Ep.  18(1,  ^  Non  sohim  dileximus,  verum  etiam  diiigimus  euro." 

'  We  cannot  indeed  bring  any  historical  Touchers  for  the  truth  of 
this  description,  since  so  Utde  is  known  respecting  the  lifii  of  Pelagius; 
but  we  derive  this  picture  of  him,  from  his  doetrines  and  his  writiDgBL 
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propensities,  should  have  led  to  a  forgetfiikiess  of  tbe  true  nature 
of  inward  holiness,  as  a  dispositioD  having  its  root  io  love.  It 
was  natural,  that  in  doing  so  much  to  repress  the  particular  vbi- 
b)e  ou^breakings  of  evil,  they  should  have  neglected  to  search  out 
its  secret  springs;  thus  disregarding  the  word  of  the  Lord  con- 
tained in  Matt*  12:  29.  In  this  way,  they  might  come  to  believe, 
that  by  the  exertion  of  human  powers,  great  results  had  been 
produced ;  while  yet,  for  all  this,  the  radical  evil  may  have  been 
any  thing  but  cured. 

As  to  Pelagius,  this  latter  eSdcX  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
produced  upon  him,  certainly  not  in  all  its  extent.  On  the  con- 
trary, be  exhibited,  in  this  respect,  the  better  moral  spirit  of 
roonasticism.  His  letter  to  Demetrias,^  a  virgin  who  had  coo8e> 
crated  herself  as  a  nun,  shows  how  important  he  felt  it,  to  warn 
others  against  the  aberrations  of  an  ascetic  spirit  which  might 
become  infected,  even  unconsciously,  with  hypocrisy,  concealing 
spiritual  pride  under  the  mask  of  humility ;  and  how  danger- 
ous he  thought  that  disposition  to  be,  which  should  suppose 
that  after  resisting  one  particular  evil,  it  might  abandon  it* 
self  tbe  more  unreservedly  to  another.^  He  well  knew  how  to 
distinguish  that  false  humility,  which  only  conceals  spiritual 
pride,  from  the  true  humility  recommended  by  Christ.  And 
in  this  respect  he  says  with  truth  of  his  contemporaries^  <'  Many 
fellow  after  the  shadow  of  this  virtue,  few  after  its  true  sub- 
stance ;"  and  he  then  undertakes  a  description,  drawn  doubtless 
from  the  very  life,  of  that  pretended  holiness,  which  makes  a 
show  of  humility :  *<  It  is  very  easy  to  wear  a  poor  garment,  to 
salute  another  in  lowly  guise ;— with  the  head  bowed  down,  and 
the  eyes  demiss,  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  humility  and  gen* 
tleness ;  it  is  easy  to  speak  one's  words  but  half  out,  with  a  low 
and  scarcely  audible  voice,  often  to  sigh,  and  with  every  word  to 


^  Written  A.  D.  415,  while  be  was  in  Palestine,  and  with  reference 
to  the  disputed  questions,  which  were  then  agitated  there ;  although 
they  are  not  expressly  mentioned. 

*  See,  e.  g.  p.  67.  ed.  Semler.  "Noe  (proh  pudor!)  quadam  dilee^ 
tione  peccati  cum  in  quibusdam  ostendimus  quandam  vim  naturae 
nofltrae,  in  aliis  omnino  torpeBcimus."'  On  p.  69,  he  says,  that  with 
many,  aftifMienfia  and  j^funtiim  were  nothing  else  than  umUfracvia  viH- 
•noK.  On  p.  74,  he  says  respecting  humility,  ''Praecipue  tamen 
^etam  humilitatem  fugiens,  illam  sectare  quae  vera  est,qaam  Christus 
docuit  humilitatem,  in  qua  non  sit  superbia  inclusa." 
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ctll  ooe's  self  a  siimer  and  a  wretch/'^  In  such  an  hypocritical 
form,  and  in  this  false  caricature,  did  the  sense  of  sin,  which 
is  an  essential  element  of  Christian  consciousness,  often  probably 
pass  under  the  notice  of  Pelagius.  And  it  is  easy  to  see,  how 
bis  disgust  at  the  hypocritical  form  in  which  this  Christian  sense 
of  guilt  frequently  appeared,  might  have  led  him  to  overlook 
the  deep  truth  lying  at  its  basis. 

Still  Pelagius  was  not  free  from  those  perversbns  of  the  mo- 
nastic  Ethics,  by  which  their  moral  doctrine  was  severed  from 
its  internal  connexion  with  the  doctrines  of  faith.  He  was  en- 
snared by  that  idea,  so  common  among  the  monastic  orders,  that 
man  can  advance  farther  in  Christian  perfection  than  the  law 
requires,  by  the  practice  of  the  so  called  cansilin  evangelica  ;-— 
that  theory  by  which  a  false  contrast  between  laity  and  clergy 
ivas  introduced;  by  which  the  obligation  universally  binding 
upon  men  during  their  whole  life,  and  in  all  their  relations,  to 
attain  to  a  holy  Christian  standard,  was  obscured  and  let  down ; 
and  by  which,  on  the  contrary,  human  power,  considered  merely 
as  human,  was  set  very  much  too  high  J  The  great  thing  with 
Pelagius  was  sincere  moral  efforty — a  practical  Christianity,  ex- 
emplifying the  ideal  moral  standard  contained  in  the  commands 
and  counsels  of  Christ ;  but  not  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
fundamental  nature  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Gospel. 

Connected  with  this  serious,  conscientbus  cast  of  character, 
Pelagius  had,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  writings,  that  turn 
of  mind,^  which  led  him  to  take  clear  and  intelligible  views  on  ev- 
ery subject  before  him.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  feel  them- 
selves impelled  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  the  soul  and  spirit,  and 
to  bring  their  secret  things  to  light.     Where  others  found  myste*- 

^  '*  Perfacile  est  enim,  aliquam  vestem  habere  contemptan),  salutare 
submissius,  inclinato  in  terram  capite  oculisque  dijectis  humilitatem 
ac  mansuetudinem  poUiceri,  lenta  voce  tenuique  sermones  infringere, 
BUBpirare  crebrius,  et  ad  omne  verbum  peccatorem  et  miserum  se 
clamare.** 

"^  Ep.  ad  Demetriad.  c.  XL  ''  Supra  legem  facere,  amore  periec- 
tionis  supra  mandata  conscindere." 

^  [Klare  verstdndige  Richtrmg, — a  phrase  depending  upon  the  dk- 
tiDction  made  in  German  philosophy  between  Verstand  (understanding) 
and  Vtmunft  (reaaoD),  and  incapable  of  being  rendered  into  English^ 
except  by  a  somewhat  copious  paraphrase.  The  immediate  succeed- 
ing context  wiU  show  the  correctness  of  the  paraphrase  which  is  here 
given. — ^Tr. 
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ries,  he  could  easily  regard  every  thing  as  susceptible  of  expla- 
oatioD. 

We  must  here  notice^  also,  the  external  opposition,  which 
cooperated  with  the  above-named  tendency  of  mind,  to  unfold 
the  theological  system  of  Pelagius.  He  had  not  enough  of  a 
dogmatizing  or  systematizing  spirit  to  be  led,  from  his  own  in- 
ternal impulse,  to  form  an  original  and  peculiar  system ;  and  he 
would  never  have  done  this,  had  he  not  been  supplied  with  a 
motive  from  without,  by  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  which  seemed 
to  him  injurious  to  morality.  Nothing  but  the  belief,  that  the 
moral  interest  predominant  with  him,  was  endangered  by  a 
particular  doctrinal  tendency,  and  bis  desire  to  establish  and 
vindicate  this  interest,  could  have  induced  him  to  enter  upon 
theological  investigations  and  distinctions.  It  happened  also  now, 
that  he  came  into  contact  with  some  of  those  men,  who  enter- 
tained the  false  notion  of  faith  so  prevalent  at  that  time,  regard- 
ing it  as  a  mere  speculative  belief  in  certain  dogmas  which  they 
bad  been  taught,  without  any  influence  upon  the  heart.  There 
were  those  who  supposed,  that  if  they  possessed  such  a  faith, 
and  stood  in  external  communion  with  the  Church,  they  were 
sure  of  salvation,  although  they  might  be  far  from  holiness  of 
life.'  There  were  others,  who  thought  they  had  done  enough, 
if  they  merely  refrained  from  the  grosser  outbreakings  of  die 

Eassions  and  desires,  and  who  excused  themselves  for  the  rest 
y  the  corruption  and  weakness  of  human  nature,  now  no  longer 
able  to  obey  the  divine  commandments  in  all  their  strictness.^^  In 

^  Though  they  might  previously  have  to  expiate  their  sios  in  the  ignig 
purgatorius,  they  supposed  that  even  this  was  an  ad  vantage  which  they 
enjoyed  above  all  who  were  not  Christians.  See  Bd.  II.  p.  213,  of  the 
author's  Kirchengeschichie,  Hence  the  zeal  with  which  Pelagius  en- 
deavours to  take  away  the  support  which  such  persons  thought  they 
derived  from  the  text  1  Cor.  3:  13 ;  comp.  his  Comm.  ou  this  text. 
^Non  hie,  ut  quidam  putaot,  in  igne  flammae  arsura  sunt  opera;  sed 
homines  qui  ita  operati  sunt,  ut  raereantur  incendio  deputari."  He 
understands  this  text  to  relate  to  teachers  alone  ;  and  then  adds  the 
following  language,  in  which  we  discover  the  moral  ardor  for  which 
he  was  distinguished :  **  Quod  si  ille  nonnisi  per  ignem  sulvus  erlt, 
qui  Justus  de  proprio  est,  quia  negligeuter  aedificavit  dlscipulos,  quid 
de  illis  fiet,  qui  ct  sermone  non  aedificant,  et  insuper  scandalizant 
exemplo.*' 

^®  Ep.  ad  Demetriad.  c.  3.  **  Qui  vitam  suam  emendare  nolunt, 
videntur  emendare  velle  natiu-am.*^  C.  19.  **  Dicimus :  Durum  est, 
arduum  est,  non  possumus,  homines  sumus,  fiugili  came  circumdatL" 
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opposition  to  the  dead  ftith  of  such  persons,  Pelagkis  urged  the 
ctairas  of  the  moral  law  revealed  in  the  conscience,  and  the  still 
higher  claims  of  that  moral  law  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  With 
ooBScientious  fidelity,  he  adopted  into  his  Christian  Ethics  all  the 
moral  precepts  which  he  could  find  in  the  discourses  of  Christ, 
interpreted,  too,  according  to  the  very  letter.^^  And  yet,  his 
ethical  code  was  no  longer  a  properly  Christian  system  of  mor- 
als; since  the  latter  gives  a  law  of  life,  not  merely  coordinate 
With  faith,  but  proceeding  from  it,  and  grounded  in  it.  Pelagius, 
on  the  contrary,  set  up  in  opposition  to  a  dead  theology,  which 
knew  no  other  idea  of  faith,  than  that  opposed  by  the  aposde 
James,  a  preceptive,  dead,  ethical  system,  about  which  the  same 
is  true,  which  Paul  has  said  respecting  the  law. 

The  conflict  between  these  opposing  tendencies  was  not  in* 
deed  wholly  new,  but  bad  existed  long  before,^^  especially  in 
the  Oriental  church ;  and  in  general,  the  true  Pauline  notion  of 
faith,  and  consequently  the  true  Pauline  notion  of  the  relation 
between  faith  and  the  life,  had  been  for  a  long  time  obscured.^ 
It  was  now  the  object  of  Pelagius  to  arouse  men  from  their  moral 
stupidity,  and  to  excite  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  those  commands 
which  were  held  up  before  them.  And  he  knew  of  no  better 
way  for  attaining  this  object,  than  to  pomt  out  the  falsity  of  all 
excuses  drawn  from  the  natural  weakness  and  corruption  of  hu« 
man  nature ;  to  show  what  power  for  goodness  lies  in  human 
nature  itself,  how  all  evil  flows  only  from  the  free  will  of  man, 
—that  he  can  never  plead,  for  his  justificatbn,  that  he  is  lK>rne 
along  to  evil  by  an  irresistible  power ;  but  that  it  always  depends 
equally  upon  himself  to  do  either  good  or  evil.  To  confirm  his 
declarations,  Pelagius  appealed  to  what  had  been  accoraplisheid 
even  by  the  heathen,  in  their  efibrts  for  moral  improvement. 
How  much  more,  he  asked,  ought  now  to  be  accomplished 
by  human  nature,  redeemed,  renewed,  and  furnished  by  Chris- 
tianity with  many  new  aids  for  goodness !  But  then,  it  was  not 
so  much  what  man  has  become  by  grace,  which  he  wished  hefe 
to  exhibit.  His  favourite  theme, — ^the  one  on  which  he  spoke 
oftenest,  and  most  impressively,  was  the  moral  powers  with 
which  human  nature  has  been  endued  by  the  Creator.    We 

^^  As  in  the  prohibitioD  of  swearing.  See  Ep.  ad  Demetriad.  c. 
22.  £p.  Hilar,  ad  August.  156. 

«;See  Bd.  II.  Abth.  II.  p.' 742,  of  the  origteal  work. 

^3  See  Bd.  L  Abth.  UI.  p.  1079,  of  the  original  work. 
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would  not  bj  any  means  affirm,  that  he  was  not  in  earnest  in 
respect  to  the  doctrine  of  grace,  or  that  it  was  hypocrisy  in  him 
to  profess  to  receive  the  doctrines  current  in  the  church  on  this 
subject;  for  he  was  doubtless  conscientious  in  receiving  into 
his  faith  every  thing  which  he  found  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the 
estabh'shed  system  of  doctrine.  But  all  this  was  foreign  to  those 
religious  and  moral  ideas  which  had  grown  up  within  himself, 
and  could  not  naturally  become  incorporated  with  his  own 
system. 

And  now,  besides  the  conflict  in  which  he  thus  stood  with  a 
dead  and  unfruitful  faith,  he  was  on  this  side  also  urged  to  a  fur- 
ther contest.  He  saw  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  predestination 
brought  forward  in  such  a  form,  as  seemed  to  him  absolutely  to 
overthrow  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  and  so  to  furnish  a  new  ex- 
cuse to  moral  inactivity. 

The  representative  of  the  second  doctrinal  tendency ,^^  who 
stood  forth  in  conflict  with  Pelagius,  was  Augustine.  And 
be  was  distinguished  from  Pelagius  in  every  respect,— 4)y 
the  history  both  of  his  internal  and  external  life;  by  the 
course  of  his  education  and  the  development  of  his  theolo- 
gical views;  as  well  as  by  the  whole  peculiar  character  of 
bis  mind.  Augustine  had  been  able  to  attain  to  inward  peace 
only  after  a  long  and  violent  contest  with  an  ardent  and  ve- 
hement natural  temperament,  which,  in  the  wild  conscious- 
ness of  strength,  resisted  every  thing  divine.^^  Hurried  hither 
and  thither  during  many  years  of  his  life,  between  the  ideal 

^^  [See  a  statement  of  the  two  diverging  tendencies  here  alluded  to 
JD  Note  1. — ^Trans. 

'^  [i>an  GMichenj  literaUy  tU  DwiiUy — ^language  which,  as  applied 
to  man,  though  it  may  appear  objectionable  to  some,  yet  when  it  is 
explained  according  to  the  views  of  those  by  whom  it  is  used,  implies 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  commonly  received  doctrine  respect- 
ing human  character.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  Augus- 
tine considered  the  higher  principles  of  reason  and  conscience,  as 
being  absolutely  dependent  upon  God  for  their  exercise,  and  as  being 
the  organ  by  which  his  influences  are  received,  and  the  medium  of  a 
living  communion  between  the  soul  of  man  and  its  Author.  This 
view  of  the  relation  of  the  higher  faculties  of  man  to  the  Spirit  of 
God,  is  very  prominent  in  the  religious  systems  of  Neander,  Tholuck, 
and  others;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  ground  of  their  firequent  use  of 
the  language  here  remarked  upon. — ^Trans. 
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standard  which  attracted  the  longing  of  bis  spirit,  and  the 
desires  and  passions  which  still  held  him  captive  to  the  lusts  of 
the  world ;  he  experienced  in  hinaself  what  the  contest  of  the 
flesh  and  spirit  is.  From  his  own  internal  experience,  he  learnt 
how  to  understand  the  fundamental  ideas  of  christian  anthropol* 
ogy,  and  especially  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  roan ;  and  indeed 
he  occupied  himself  especially  with  the  study  of  PauFs  writings 
at  the  very  time,  when  that  great  crisis  in  his  character  took 
place.  As  he  found  in  his  own  life  two  great  divisions,-— on  the 
one  hand,  a  nature  powerless  notwithstanding  all  its  efforts,  and 
striving  in  vain  after  holiness ;  and  on  the  other,  a  nature  subor- 
dinate to  faith,  and,  by  the  power  of  redemption,  triumpbaot 
over  evil ; — he  saw  again  the  same  great  divisions  in  the  histor- 
ical developement  of  human  nature  in  general.  The  contrast 
between  that  which  proceeds  from  nature  left  to  itself  and  es^ 
tranged  from  God,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the  new  and 
divine  principle  of  life  imparted  to  humanity  through  redemption 
and  regeneration, — ^this  contrast,  which  he  had  learned  so  well 
from  his  own  experience,  was  thenceforth  adopted  by  him,  as  ' 
the  central  point  of  his  theology. 

As  now  the  opposition  between  good  and  evil  in  human  na- 
ture arrested  the  attention  of  Augustine  from  the  first,  it  could 
not  but  occur  to  him  as  the  most  difficult  of  all  questions, 
Whence  is  evU  in  this  nature^  which  feels  itself  attracted  towards 
what  is  good,  and  is  even  conscious  of  it,  as  belonging  to  its 
original  being  ? — ^This  question  employed  him,  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  thtnk  upon  higher  objects.  It  was  by  contemplating 
this  question,  that  he  was  led  to  Manichaeism ;  and  it  was  by 
prosecuting  his  inquiries  farther  that  he  was  brought  to  abandon 
this  system.  To  Pelagius,  on  the  contrary,  this  question  could 
not  be  a  difficult  one.  Evil  appeared  to  him  to  result  naturally 
from  the  preponderance  of  sense  over  reason,  and  to  be  neces- 
sarily attendant  upon  that  moral  freedom,  without  which  virtue 
could  not  exist.  Pelagius  always  proceeded  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  phenomenal, — Augustine,  from  the  contemplation  of 
of  the  ideal}^    The  depth  of  feeling,  of  thought,  of  speculation, 

^^  [The  sentimeDt  here,  when  divested  of  its  Platonic  dress,  is  what 
one  might  express  by  saying,  that  Pelagius,  in  his  speculations,  consid- 
ered things  as  ikey  are. ;  Augustine  considered  them  as  they  shoxdd  he  ; 
i.  e.  the  former  was  a  realist, — ^the  latter,  an  idealist.  Pelagius  seeing 
man,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  imperfect,  erring,  and  anning,  and  not  consid- 
ering what  man  was  designed  to  be,  would  find  nothing  strange,  or 
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whicb  distiDguisbed  Augustine,  was  altogether  wantiag  io  Pela-* 
gius ;  and  this  was  another  cause  of  the  entirely  different  direction 
which  was  taken  by  their  contemplations  on  christian  doctrine. 

The  system  ofPelagius  was  A>rmed  of  heterogeneous  elements. 
It  consisted  partly  of  certain  general  moral  notions,  some  of 
which  (le  adopted  from  classical  antiquity,  and  others  from 
Christianity ;  which  were  all  brought  together,  without  any  very 
distinct  perception  on  bb  part  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  two  kinds ; 
partly  of  the  results  of  a  narrow  intellectual  philosophy,  such 
as  are  easily  derived  from  a  superficial  observation  of  the  world 
by  men  of  a  less  speculative  spirit ;  and  partly  of  the  disjoined 
elements  of  theology,  which  be  had  borrowed  both  from 
the  Bible  and  from  the  established  ecclesiastical  belief,  and 
which  did  not  always  correspond  exactly  with  the  other  materials 
of  his  system.  The  less  there  was  of  the  speculative,  systematic, 
and  dogmatic  element  in  Pelagius,  the  less  was  he  likely  to  see 
clearly  what  consequences  would  result  from  carrying  through 
consistently  the  principles  on  which  he  proceeded,  and  whicb 
he  in  fact  carried  no  tartber,  than  bis  practical  need  required. 
With  Augustine,  on  the  contrary,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar 
mental  constitution,  the  efibrt  after  systematic  unity  and  consis- 
tency was  as  predominant  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  as  in  his  life. 
He  could  leave  no  difficulty  unsolved ;  and  be  felt  himself 
impelled  to  develope  still  more  and  more  fully  the  results  of 
every  principle  which  he  had  once  embraced,  nor  did  he 
shrink  from  any  consequences  which  it  necessarily  involved. 

We  must  however  notice  different  epochs  or  periods  in  the 
developement  of  Augustine's  theological  character,  through 
which  he  passed  before  be  attained  to  the  last  consistent 
scheme,  resuhing  from  those  principles  which  be  had  learnt 
from  bis  own  experience,  in  the  great  crisis  of  his  being. 

The  first  period  embraces  the  works  which  he  wrote  from 
the  time  of  bis  baptism,  until  the  first  years  of  his  exercising 
the  office  of  presbyter,  somewhere  about  the  year  394.  These 
works  are,  De  moribus  Ecdesiae  Catholicae  et  Manichaeorum^ 
De  vera  re/^gione,  and  De  libero  arbitrio.  At  this  period  of  his 
life  the  christian  sense  of  the  need  of  aid  and  redemption,  which 

— — ^-^ — —  -  - 

hard  to  be  accounted  for,  in  sin.  Augustine,  considering  what  men 
was  designed  to  be,  and  the  ideal  of  excellence  to  be  attained  by  him, 
would  naturally  see  much  in  his  present  state  of  sin,  aeemmgly  incon- 
sistent, and  of  difficult  sokition. — Tr. 
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is  Mt  by  one  when  convinced  of  moral  evil,  and  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  fellowship  between  man  and  God  which  is  restored 
by  redemption,  or  in  other  words  grace,  is  the  source  of 
every  thing  which  is  truly  good  ; — both  of  these  were  united  in 
him  with  an  idea  which  he  had  taken  from  Plalonism  about  the 
relation  between  all  good  to  the  original  Good,  and  of  all  being  to 
the  supreme  and  absolute  Being.  The  principle  of  grace,  and 
resignation  to  God  as  the  original  source  of  all  good, — ^these 
were  the  noints  common  to  this  period,  and  to  all  the  following 
periods  of  bis  theological  developement ;  and  they  constituted 
the  ground  on  which  he  built  every  thing,  and  from  which,  with 
a  consistency  becoming  constantly  more  decisive,  he  formed  his 
system.  But  in  connexion  with  this  tendency,  there  were  also 
at  that  time  other  tendencies  of  his  mind,  which  were  afterwards 
repressed,  through  the  undue  and  entire  predominance  of  this 
fundamental  bias. 

The  conceptions  which  Augustine  entertained  of  human  na* 
ture,  have  been  unjustly  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  infiu* 
ence  of  Manichaeism.  His  doctrine  respecting  the  moral  cor* 
ruption  of  man,  was  something  entirely  difierent  from  the 
Dualism  of  Mani,  which  was  drawn  from  the  philosophy  of 
nature.  It  did  not,  like  that  of  Mani,  arise  from  confpunding 
the  natural  and  the  morale  but  from  a  pure  fact  of  moral  con- 
sck>usoes8.  It  may  be  said  with  more  truth,  that  while  the  de- 
sire to  explain  in  a  speculative  way,  the  irreconcilable  contrast 
between  Good  and  Evil,  of  which  he  had  become  early  con- 
scious in  bis  inmost  soul,  had  led  him  to  embrace  Manichaeism, 
be  had  been  compelled  again  to  abandon  this  system,  by  com- 
ing to  apprehend  this  contrast  more  and  more  in  a  moral  light. 
Farther ;  it  was  in  direct  oppositbn  to  Manichaeism,  that  he 
framed  the  theory,  derived  by  him  originally  from  Platonbm, 
that  evil  has  not,  as  Mani  taught,  a  self-subsisting  existence; 
but  that,  as  all  real  existence,  all  true  being,  flows  from  the 
Supreme  and  Absolute  Being,  and  has  its  foundation  in  the 
same ;  so  evil  is  nothing  else,  than  the  subjective  deviation  of 
created  being  from  the  law  of  the  supreme  and  only  true  Being, 
and  is  in  itself  a  mere  nihility,  a  non-existence,  a  fni  op;  which, 
however,  as  soon  as  it  comes  forward  into  action,  must  submit 
itself  to  the  law  of  the  Supreme  Being."    To  this  point,  Au- 


^"^  A  dtfeduB  ab  ordine^  which  however  must  yiekl  to  the  svmmu 
ardo ;  see  especially  his  books  Dt  ordme. 
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gustine  held  fast,  through  all  his  changes.  And  it  was  not-dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  this  theory  with  his  later  doctrine  of  Absolute 
Predestination.  But  during  the  period  now  under  considera- 
tion, he  connected  with  this  another  principle,  by  which  this 
earlier  period  is  essentially  distinguished  from  that  which  fol- 
lowed. 

In  this  period,  it  was  an  important  principle  with  htm,  that 
this  subjective  deviation  from  the- Supreme  Good,  could  not  be 
explained  from  any  necessity  of  nature,  and  could  be  derived 
only  from  the  free  Will.  He  held,  that  this  free,  self-determin- 
ing Will  is  always  the  sole  ground  of  thb  deviation ;  and  that 
we  are  to  look  for  no  other  cause  of  the  different  relations  of 
men  (o  the  Supreme  Good,  than  the  difierent  directions  of  the 
Will,  which  cannot  themselves  be  accounted  for  by  any  thing 
brther  back.  To  assert  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  in  oppositbn 
to  the  necessity  of  nature,  he  felt  to  be  especially  important, 
during  this  first  period.  And  even  afterwards,  he  still  held  fast 
this  principle  in  theory ;  but  it  was  only  through  a  dialectical 
self-deluskxi  that  he  could  unite  it  in  practice  with  the  results  of 
bis  later  system. 

The  principles  of  Augustine,  as  they  appear  from  this  point 
of  view,  were  the  following.  In  the  state  in  which  man  now 
finds  himself,  it  is  no  longer  in  his  power  to  be  good  ;  because 
he  either  does  not  know  what,  in  conformity  with  his  destina- 
tk>n,  he  ought  to  be ;  or  else,  if  he  knows  this,  he  is  unable  to 
live  conformably  to  his  known  destination.  Ignorance  of  what., 
is  good,  and  the  difficulty  attending  the  practice  of  it, — these 
are  the  moral  evil  of  human  nature  ;  and  this  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  justice  of  God,  were  it  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
righteous  punishment.  Sin  is  its  own  punishment ;  so  that  mau 
having  had  the  knowledge  of  good,  and  not  rightly  employing  it, 
consequently  lost  this  knowledge ;  and  having  had  ability  for 
good,  and  yet  not  doing  good,  he  lost  the  ability  itself.  If  the 
questk>Q  was  presented  to  him,  How  this  hindrance  to  the  prac- 
tice of  goodness,  which  is  found  cleaving  to  the  moral  nature  of 
all  mankind,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  righteous  Judgment  of 
God  ?  he  replied, — ^that  we  might  justly  complain,  if  no  one  had 
ever  been  able  to  triumph  over  the  power  of  error  and  passion  ; 
but  that  in  fact  we  are  lurnisbed  with  means  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  obtain  the  victory.  '  God  is  every  where  present,  and,  in 
various  ways,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  creatures  sub- 
servient to  him,  calls  after  revolted  man,  instructs  those  who 
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believe,  and  strengtheos  those  who  exert  all  their  owd  powers. 
That  igoorance  of  man,  for  which  he  is  not  himself  to  blame, 
will  not  be  imputed  to  him  as  guilt,  but  only  the  fact,  that  he 
does  not  strive  after  knowledge ;  his  moral  imperfections  will 
not  be  charged  against  him  ;  but  bis  neglect  of  those  means  of 
recovery  placed  within  his  reach.  Here,  therefore,  Augustine 
makes  the  operations  of  grace,  without  which  man  cannot  be 
freed  from  moral  evil,  to  be  uniformly  conditioned  by  the  sub- 
jective direction  of  the  free  Will. 

In  a  work  composed  about  the  year  394,  entitled  Explicatio 
propositionum  quarundam  de  Epistola  ad  Romanos,  he  was  led, 
in  his  explanation  of  the  difficult' texts  in  c.  9  of  this  Epistle, 
(to  which  he  afterwards  particularly  appealed  in  behalf  of  his 
doctrine  of  absolute  Predestination,)  to  develope  more  in  con- 
nexion his  ideas  on  these  points.  He  proceeds  on  the  princi- 
ple, that  all  men  find  themselves  in  a  state  of  alienation  from 
God,  in  which  they  are  unable  to  accomplish  any  thing  truly 
good.  Love  to  God  is  the  only  source  of  true  goodness; 
and  this  can  be  attained  by  us  only  through  the  communication 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Since  now  man  is  unable,  before  this  re- 
newal of  his  inward  life  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  perform  any 
thing  good ;  he  cannot,  by  any  kind  of  good  works,  deserve 
that  grace,  by  which  he  must  be  healed  of  his  moral  maladies  ; 
in  other  words,  grace  goes  before  all  desert.  Still,  there  is  noth- 
ing arbitrary  on  the  part  of  God,  when  to  one  he  gives,  and 
from  another  withholds,  his  saving  grace.  Men  obtain  this 
grace  through  faith,  and  faith  is  wholly  the  work  of  man.'^  In 
the  passage  relating  to  the  election  of  Jacob  and  the  rejection  of 
Esau,  he  supposed,  therefore,  that  nothing  more  was  meant, 
than  to  deny  tliat  election  is  on  condition  of  good  works,  but  not 
that  it  is  on  condition  of  faith.^  The  Apostle  Paul  says,  God 
works  all  in  all ;  but  not,  God  believes  all  in  all.  He  explains 
the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart  as  owing  to  his  own  guilt ;  the 
punishment  of  his  preceding  unbelief,  and  through  which  bis 
wickedness  punished  itself. 

In  this  scheme  of  doctrine,  there  was  much,  which  such  a 


18  "  Quod  credimus,  nostrum  est.  Quod  autem  bonura  operamur, 
iUiuB,  qui  credentibus  in  se  dat  Spiritum  Sanctum."  §  60. 

1^  "^  Non  quidem  Deus  elegit  opera,  quie  ipse  largitur,  cum  dat 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  ut  per  caritatem  bona  operemur;  eed  tamen 
elegit  fidem." 
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mind  as  Augustine's,  striving  so  earnestly  after  consistency  and 
unity,  would  be  led,  after  a  farther  examination  of  its  own  chris* 
tian  consciousness,  and  a  longer  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to 
abandon  as  untenable.  For  in  proportion  as  the  nature  and  the 
worth  of  faith  came  to  be  more  highly  esteemed  by  him,  and 
that  partial  view  which  he  at  first  entertained  of  it,^  as  a  mere 
belief  in  authority,  became  ennobled  into  the  idea  of  a  living  faith ; 
just  in  this  proportion  must  it  have  become  evident  to  his  mind, 
that  even  faith  itself  presupposes  an  entrance  of  tlie  divine  life 
into  the  human  soul ;  that  even  here  the  divine  and  human  min- 
gle together ;  and  that  the  limits  of  both,  in  relation  to  each 
other,  cannot  be  so  definitely  determined.  But  perceiving  this, 
be  might  naturally  fall  into  the  other  extreme,  and  refer  faith, 
like  every  thing  else,  to  the  divine  agency  alone,  and  wholly 
exclude  the  self-directing  agency  of  man.  Besides  this,  the 
vindication  of  God  in  respect  to  the  calling  of  nations  and  the 
election  of  individuals,  which  he  had  formerly  attempted  on  the 
ground  of  a  predestination  conditioned  on  the  divine  prescience,^ 
and  his  solution  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
founded  on  the  same  principle,  could  not  be  satisfactory  to  his 
penetrating  mind.  To  one  of  his  character  it  would  seem 
preferable,  at  once  to  cut  the  knot,  which  no  human  explanation 
could  untie. 

Thus  does  it  appear,  that  within  a  period  of  between  three 
and  four  years  from  the  time  above  mentioned,  Augustine  had 
changed  his  views  on  these  points ;  since  he  now  acknowledged 
that  the  divine  and  human  elements  could  not  be  separated  in 
the  way  he  had  formerly  supposed,  and  that  even  in  faith  a 
divine  element  is  contained.     In  a  book  which  he  directed  to 

^  See  the  author's  Kircheogesch.  Bd.  II.  Abtb.  I.  p.  434,  435. 

^^  He  supposed  the  election  of  individuaJs  and  the  caUing  of  nations, 
to  be  conditioned  on  the  foreknowledge  of  God  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  would  have  received  the  Gospel,  had  it  been  made  known 
to  them.  See  £p.  102,  to  Deogradas :  quxbug  omnino  annuniiala  mm 
est  ($alu8)^  non  credUuri  prcuaebantur.  Yet  when  Augustine  wrote 
this,  in  the  year  408,  he  had  had  his  doctrine  of  predestination  for 
some  time  fiilly  developed,  and  therefore  this  answer  could  no  longer 
satisfy  him;  and  he  bad,  from  the  *  stand-point'  of  that  doctrine, 
another  reply  in  the  back-ground,  at  which  he  hinted :  excepta  iUa 
aUitudme  sapiaiHa  d  scimtUt  Deiy  vbifcrtastia  aliub  niynruM  coicsi- 

LIUM  LONGS  SECRETIUS  LATET. 
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Simplician,  bishop  of  Milan,  written  in  the  year  397,  and  de* 
signed  to  answer  various  questions  respecting  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,'^  he  first  developed  this  turning  point  in  the  tendency 
of  his  theological  opinions.^  He  here  opposed  the  theory  which 
be  himself  had  formerly  advocated  ;  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  show  its  falsity,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  he 
had  not  been  long  in  possession  of  his  new  views,  and  was  then 
under  the  influence  of  his  first  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  discoveries, 
which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  made. 

In  this  work,  Augustine  again  undertakes  the  explanation  of 
the  difficult  texts  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans  ;^^  but  the  ex- 
planation which  he  had  formerly  given,  is  no  longer  satisfactory 
to  him.  Yet  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  he  now  explained  these 
texts  in  that  sense,  which  indeed  first  offers  itself,  when  no 
regard  is  paid  to  the  object  and  connexion  of  the  Epistle,  and 
made  them,  thus  interpreted,  the  basis  of  his  system ;  although 
he  bad  formerly  interpreted  them  according  to  the  system 
which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  drawn  from  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Scripture  ?  The  reason  why  these  texts  now  made 
80  dilSerent  an  impression  on  him,'  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  under  the  influence  of  his  inward  experience,  his  whole 
manner  of  thinking  had  become  changed.  It  is  now  clear  to 
him,  that  Paul  teaches  a  divine  election  which  is  conditioned  on 
neither  a  foreknowledge  of  faith,  nor  of  good  works  proceeding 
from  faith ;  for  Paul  lays  the  stress  of  the  argument  upon  the 
fact,  that  the  election  of  God  made  the  difierence  between  the 
children  before  they  were  born,  and  of  course  before  they  could 
believe,  before  they  could  do  either  good  or  evil.^  Not  even 
does  the  merit  oi  faith  go  before  the  mercy  of  God,  but  on  the 
contrary  presupposes  this  mercy,  and  is  itself  one  of  the  gifts 
of  divine  grace.  In  Rom.  9:  11,  Paul  does  not  oppose  faith 
to  good  works,  as  the  ground  on  which  men  are  called  by  God, 
but  he  opposes  the  calling  itself  to  works.     The  calling  of  God 

^  De  diverns  queesdonibus  ad  SimpMcianum  libri  duo. 

^  In  speaking^  de  PredesHnalione  Sanctorum,  c.  20,  he  himself  says, 
"With  reference  to  the  work  above  mentioned,  Plenius  sapere  capi  in  met 
tpiscofpatas  exordio,  quando  et  initium  fidei  donum  Dei  esse  coonovi 
et  asseruL 

«*  Lib.  I.  QusBst.  II. 

^  ''Si  non  de  operibus,  qus  non  erant  in  nondum  natis,  nee  de 
Ude,  quid  nee  ipsa  erat." 
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is  here  therefore  the  first  cause ;  and  the  existence  of  faith  pre- 
supposes this  calling.  But  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  calling 
of  God,  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  through  the 
external  circumstances  which  prepare  the  way  for  this,  reaches 
to  one,  and  not  to  another ;  and  that  the  same  influences  from 
without  make  a  diflerent  impression  upoa  different  persons,  and 
kideed  upon  the  same  persons  at  diiSerent  times?  The  Al- 
mighty and  All-wise  God  could  find  means,  adapted  to  all  the 
di&rent  states  of  men,  which  would  with  an  innate  necessity 
make  an  impression  upon  them  ;  so  that  they,  being  awakened, 
drawn,  moved,  and  enlightened,  must  follow,  without  yet  being 
conscious  of  any  resistance  of  their  will  to  the  divine  grace  act- 
ing upon  it.^  It  must  indeed  be  said,  that  the  willing  of  man  is 
nothing  without  the  mercy  of  God ;  but  it  can  by  no  means  be 
said,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  are 
nothing  without  the  will  of  man ;  for  God  could  find  means  to 
mould  every  human  will,  in  a  way  exactly  suited  to  each  indi- 
vidual. On  whomsoever  God  has  mercy,  and  whom  he  actually 
elects,  such  an  one  he  calls  in  the  most  appropriate  manner ; 
so  that  he  is  both  drawn  irresistibly  towards  him  that  calls,  and 
at  the  same  time  follows  freely  after  him.^  Nor  is  it  any  longer 
satisfactory  to  Augustine,  to  explain  the  hardening  of  one  per- 
son, and  bis  consequent  rejection,  in  opposition  to  the  election 
of  another,  as  a  punishment  deserved  particularly  by  the  indi- 
vidual ;  since,  according  to  his  view,  the  omnipotence  of  God 
could  find  means  to  act  upon  every  degree  oi  obduracy,  and 
there  exists  in  all  the  same  want  of  susceptibility,  until  God  by 
his  grace  affects  the  heart. 

Thus  Augustine  comes  to  the  following  result.  All  men  are 
found  in  the  same  state  of  condemnation.  The  reason  why 
some, — not  are  plunged  into  destruction,  which  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  holiness  and  to  the  love  of  God, — but  are  not  res- 
cued from  the  ruin  into  which  all,  according  to  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God,  are  fallen  through  the  guilt  of  the  first  trans- 
gression ;  while  to  others  he  shows  mercy .  according  to  his  free 
love,  and  calls  them  by  his  grace  to  eternal  life ; — the  reason  of 
this  lies  in  the  secret  and  to  us  unsearchable  decree  of  God. 

^  "  Posset  ita  vocare,  quomodo  illis  aptum  eeaet,  ut  et  moverentor 
et  intelligerent  et  sequerentur." 

^  *^  CujuB  autem  miseretur,  sic  eum  vocat,  quomodo  scit  ei  con« 
gruere,  ut  Yocantem  oon  respuat.** 
Vol.  III.     No.  9.  12 
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This,  howerer,  we  must  aiwayd  hoM  fast,  that  the  justice  of  Ood 
cannot  be  impeached,  although  its  proceeding  naay  surpass  the 
measure  of  our  knowledge.  Yet  even  according  to  the  analogy 
of  human  relations,  one  cannot  be  accused  of  injustice,  who, 
agreeably  to  his  own  will,  remits  the  debt  of  one  person^  while 
from  another  he  requires  payment. 

It  appears  from  what  has  now  been  said,  that  Augustine  had 
carried  through  his  doctrinal  system  on  this  point  to  all  its  rfr* 
suits,  at  least  ten  years  before  the  opinions  of  Pelagius  had 
awakened  any  public  controversy.  It  cannot,  then,  be  true,  that 
he  was  influenced  in  forming  his  system  by  opposition  to  Pela* 
gianism***    It  may  be  said  with  more  truth,  that  Pelagius  was 

^  [This  remark  deserves  particular  attention ;  since  the  representa* 
tiou  has  been  made  times  without  number,  in  writings  hosdie  to  Au- 
gustine, that  he  was  driven  by  the  pressure  of  controversy  to  adopt 
his  extravagant  doctrines ;  and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  contra- 
diction of  Pelagius,  he  would  never  have  thought  of  his  ''Decretum 
Absolutum."  Thus  Priestley  represents,  in  his  History  of  the  Cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity,  (Vol.  I.  Part  III.  Sec.  1.)  that  '^  before  Augua- 
tine  engaged  in  his  eorUroveray  toUk  Pelagius,  he  held  the  same  opinion 
concerning  free  will  with  the  rest  of  the  Fathers.'*  And  he  qnotea 
Augustine's  retraction  of  his  earlier  opinions  about  faith,  as  having 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  Pelagian  controversies ;  whereas  it 
now  appears  to  have  been  made  several  years  before  these  controver- 
sies commenced.  This  is  only  one  instance  of  many,  in  which  those 
who  have  preferred  the  more  youthful  to  the  more  mature  opinions 
of  Augustine,  have  ascribed  the  change  to  his  being  **  unhappily  per- 
verted by  controversy."  Few  will  deny  that  Augustine  carried  his 
principles  on  some  points  to  an  extreme ;  but  in  justice  to  him  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  he  did  this  from  his  own  internal  impulse, 
from  a  love  of  consistency  fearlen  of  consequences,  and  not  ftt>m  any 
external  cause  ;  least  of  all  under  the  impulse  of  the  heat  and  blind- 
ness resulting  from  controversy. 

This  false  representation  has  not,  till  now,  been  directly  contro- 
verted by  any  of  the  numerous  admirers  and  apologists  of  Augustine. 
But  Sclileiermacher,  whose  system  of  congenial  depth  and  consistency 
enables  him  to  appreciate  that  of  Augustine,  expressed  his  opinion  a 
few  years  since,  that  the  new  critical  investigations  of  this  controversy 
then  going  forward,  would  make  it  appear,  that  this  oft-repeated 
charge  is  unfounded.  We  refer  to  the  remarks  made  by  him  in  his 
aitiele  on  the  doctrine  of  Election  in  the  **  Theologische  Zeitschrift," 
Art.  I.  p.  3  sq.  Berlin,  1819.  He  there  adrocates  the  distinguishing 
points  of  the  Augustinian  and  Calvinistic  creed,  in  opposition  to  the 
Lutherans ;  and  says  it  seems  to  him  that  these  points,  so  fiu-  from 


excited  and  led  on  to  briog  out  his  doctrioa,  bjr  oppotitioo  to  the 
Augustinian  principles  of  the  patural  depravity  of  man,  and  of  a 
grace  and  predestinatioo  not  conditioned  on  the  self-determina- 
tion of  the  free  will.  These  principles  coming  into  collision 
with  his  own,  first  stirred  him  up  to  resistance.  While  be  was 
sojourning  at  Rome  near  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  be 
beard  a  bishop  cite  the  following  words  from  the  Confessions  of 
Augustine  :^  "  My  Gody  be$tow  upon  me  what  thou  cammandeit^ 
and  eomnmndfrom  me  what  thou  toi/^,"  implying  that  all  good 
oomes  from  God.  At  this  Peiagius  took  great  offence,  supposing 
that  such  a  sentiment  necessarily  excluded  free  will ;  although  ie 
fact,  nothing  more  than  this  is  implied  in  it,  viz.  that  the  ideal  con- 
ception of  holiness  and  the  power  to  realize  it,  flow  both  from  the 
same  divine  source,— an  opinion  which  may  be  adopted  inde- 
pendently of  the  Augustinian  theory  of  predestination. 

[Neaoder  nowproceeds  with  the  external  history  of  this  con- 
troversy, until  Pelagianism  was  condemned ;  the  em4)eror  Ho- 
norius  and  the  Roman  bishop  Zosimus  having  been  brought  to 
declare  against  it.  We  shall  here  cite  only  the  result  of  this 
external  controversy,  and  then  proceed  with  the  internal  history.] 

If  npw  we  oast  an  eye  back  upon  the  result  of  these  contro- 
versies in  the  Western  Church,  it  cannot  be  denied,  tiiat  here, 
as  well  as  in  the  doctrinal  controversies  in  the  Oriental  Church, 
no  free  developement  of  the  points  of  difference  took  place,  by 
which  the  result  should  have  been  effected  ;  but  that  Pelagianism 
was  put  under  the  pressure  of  an  external  power,  which  pre- 
vented it  from  speaking  out  freely.  Still  there  appears  to  be  a 
great  diflerence  between  the  course  of  these  controversies  and 
Uiose  in  the  East.  Here,  the  result  was  not  brought  about  by 
the  intrigues  of  a  theological  party  which,  confounding  secular 
and  spiritual  interests,  succeeded  in  connecting  itself  with  the 
court ;  but  through  the  transcendent  spirit  of  one  man,  animated 
by  zeal  for  a  truth  which  to  him  was  sacred,  and  who,  control- 
ling  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  knew  how  by  their 
means  to  gain  over  the  civil  power  to  be  subservient  to  bis  own 
views.    And  although  a  few  men  of  independent  minds  were 

occurring  to  Augustine  in  the  heat  of  the  debate,  belonged  essen- 
tiaUy  to  those  original  convictions  which  drew  him  into  this  contro- 
versy, and  animated  him  while  prosecuting  it. — ^Tbaits. 
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compelled  to  submit  to  number  and  autborit7,  yet  tbe  doctrhier 
which  here  gained  the  victory  was  not,  as  was  often  the  case  in 
the  East,  forcibly  engrafted  by  the  civil  power  upon  the  natural 
developement  of  the  church  ;  thereby  occasioning  afterwards  a 
violent  reaction.  But  a  doctrine  here  prevailed,  which  had  in 
its  favour  the  voice  of  universal  christian  consciousness,  which 
pronounced  distinctly  against  the  Pelagian  tendency ;-— a  doc- 
trine which  stood  in  entire  accordance  and  harmony  with  tbe 
whole  life  and  experience  of  the  church,  as  expressed  in  the 
litanies  and  all  the  services  of  worship.  And  therefore,  although 
Pelagianism  was  overcome  rather  by  being  suppressed,  than  in 
consequence  of  any  ft'ee  course  of  discussion  and  developement ; 
still  there  was  not,  so  far  as  this  doctrine  was  concerned,  any 
violent  reaction.  But  in  respect  to  another  point,  the  system  of 
Augustine  comes  itself  into  collision  with  a  higher  inward 
power,  with  a  conviction  hitherto  predominant  in  most  minds> 
and  planted  in  the  very  depths  of  christian  experience  and  con- 
sciousness. And  this  part  of  his  system  could  not,  for  this  very 
reason,  so  easily  win  its  way  to  a  general  acknowledgement  and 
reception  va  the  church. 

In  order  to  make  what  has  now  been  said  the  more  obvious, 
we  shall  proceed,  before  going  farther  in  the  external  history  ot 
these  controversies,  to  examine  more  closely  the  relation  in 
which  these  two  conflicting  modes  of  thinking  stand  to  each 
other,  and  the  manner  in  which  tbe  conflict  between  them  was 
carried  on. 

A  few  words,  in  the  first  place,  respecting  the  importance  to 
Christian  Theology,  of  the  questions  which  here  come  under  dis- 
cussion. Pelagius  and  especially  Coelestius*  endeavoured  to 
diminish  the  impression  of  the  importance  of  these  questions,  as 
if  all  existing  difl'erences  could  be  resolved  into  merely  specula- 
tive varieties  of  sentiment,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  faith. 
They  were  led  to  this,  however,  by  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  the  prevailing  party  in  the  church  \  since  it  was  at  first 
their  chief  concern,  to  be  allowed  to  propagate  freely  their  own 
peculiar  sentiments  in  connexion  with  those  to  which  they  were 
opposed.     Quite  different  was  the  declaration  of  the  violent  and 

^  See  the  account  of  his  trial  at  Carthage,  and  his  letter  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  as  given  pp.  1319,  1334  of  Neander's  Church  Hist. 
Bd.  II.  Abth.  III. 
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reckless  Julian,  bisbop  of  E^Iaouin,  who  had  been  excooimuni* 
cated  from  the  catholic  church,  and  had  therefore  no  longer 
any  occasion  to  seek  for  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  diror* 
ences.  He  speaks^^  very  emphatically  against  (hose  of  his  party 
who,  for  reasons  of  worldly  policy,  submitted  to  the  reigning 
power,  and  then  comforted  themselves  by  saying,^  that  this  con- 
troversy did  not  concern  the  essentials  of  faith;  but  turned  upon 
obscure  questions,  which  had  little  to  do  with  the  vital  points  of 
Christianity.  He  aj£rms,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  highest  ob* 
ject  of  christian  faith,  the  doctrine  respecting  God,  is  essentially 
a^cted  by  the  questions  in  dispute;  for  the  Traduciani?^  did 
not  agree  with  other  Christians  even  with  regard  to  this  doctrine. 
The  God  of  the  Traduciani,  he  says,  is  not  the  (rod  of  the  Gos- 
pel. For  while  they  teach  that  human  nature  is  tainted  with 
evil,  even  in  generation, — ^while  they  represent  the  qatural  appe- 
tites and  desires  themselves  {co7^cvptseentia)  as  sinful ;  they 
must  either  deny  that  God  is  the  creator  of  human  nature,  and 
make  Satan  its  author,  thus  falling  into  Manichaeism ;  or  they 
must  make  (Sod  himself  the  author  of  sin.  And  while  they  ex- 
hibit God  as  punishing  men  on  account  of  evil,  for  which  thev 
are  not  themselves  to  blame,  and  as  distributing  death  and  lite 
arbitrarily,  they  infringe  upon  the  docU*ine  of  the  divine  holiness 
and  justice. 

Nor,  on  the  other  side,  did  Augustine  concede  to  Coelestius, 
that  this  controversy  was  so  unimportant  in  its  bearings  on 
Christian  Theology.  Believing  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Redeem- 
er and  a  redemption,  in  which  the  essence  of  Christianity  con- 
sists, presupposes  a  recognition  of  the "  need  of  redemption ; 
be  held  that  the  doctrine  of  redemption  is  thereibre  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  and  con- 
sequently with  the  doctrine  respecting  the  first  sin,  and  its  con- 
sequences ;  and  that  the  former  fundamental  doctrine  loses  all  its 
significance,   unless  the  latter  doctrines  are  presupposed.    In 


^  Opus  Imperfectum  Augustini  conora  Juliaoum,  L.  V.  c.  3  et  sq. 
and  L.  VI.  c.  1. 

^  "  Ejusmodi  opinionem  hactenus  super  nostro  fiiisse  certamine, 
ut  ad  quiBstionem  itivohitam  magis  quam  ad  summam  spectare  fidei 
crederetuT." 

^  So  he  called  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  accus- 
ing them  of  holding  to  a  propagation  of  sin  in  the  way  of  ordinaiy 
generation,  propagatio  peccati  per  trculucem. 
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the  oontrast  betnreen  Adam  aod  Christ,  therefore^  coQsists  tba 
yery  essence  of  ChristiaDity.^ 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  prevailing  interest  of  the  Pelagians  ia 
this  controversy,  was  an  interest  in  behalf  of  the  general  relig^ 
ioui  and  moral  consciousness  of  many  as  it  exists,  however,  un- 
der the  influence  of  Christianity,  without  which  it  could  never 
have  been  so  far  developed ;  while  Augustine  was  animated  by 
an  interest  for  what  constitutes  the  more  peculiar  nature  of 
christian  consciousness. 

Since  now  many  connected  topics  of  Christian  Theology 
came  under  discussion  during  this  controversy,  the  question  first 
arises,  Whether  all  the  particular  differences  here  brought  to 
Fiew,  may  not  be  referred  back  to  some  one  fundamental 
diflkrence  of  religious  sentiment?  and  if  so.  What  is  this 
highest  fundamental  principle  from  which  these  differences  pro- 
ceeded f  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  points  which  wqre 
stated  by  the  two  parties  themselves,  and  of  which  they  had 
formed  distinct  conceptions,  it  must  appear  that  this  controversy 
arose  from  the  different  modes  of  considering  human  nature  in 
its  present  state;  or  rather,  from  the  different  views  entertained 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  present  moral  condition  of  man' 
kind  to  the  sin  of  Adam.  For  every  thing  else  which  came  in- 
to discussion, — ^the  different  views  entertained  as  to  man's  need 
of  assistance,  as  to  the  nature  of  redemption,  as  to  the  work 
which  Christ  performed,  and  the  influence  of  Christianity,  as  to 
the  object  and  efficacy  of  baptism,  in  short  every  point  debated 
between  the  two  parties,  was  intimately  connected  with  this  fun- 
damental difference.  Augustine  always  came  back  at  last  to 
this,  that  man  is  in  a  state  of  corruption ;  and  this  on  the  other 
hand  was  always  the  point,  to  which  the  dbavowal  of  the  Pela- 
gians especially  referred. 

We  find,  however,  that  many  of  the  disputed  points  cannot 
be  derived  from  this  one  radical  difference.  And  even  more ; 
we  find  some  differences  between  these  two  systems,  from  which 
this  very  point  of  contest,  which  was  held  up  by  the  contending 

{(turties  themselves  as  the  most  general,  may  be  itself  deduced, 
ndeed,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose,  that  what  in  reality 


^  ^*  In  causa  duorum  hominum,  quorum  per  unum  venumdati 
flumua  sub  pe«cato,  per  alterum  redimimur  a  peccatis,  propria  fides 
Christiana  consistit"     Aug.  de  pec.  orig.  §  28. 
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oonstitiited  the  most  general  utid  essential  difierence  between 
the  two  parties,  was  clearly  and  definitely  stated  or  apprehended 
by  thetnselves.  Il  frequently  happened  at  this  period,  when 
theological  science  advanced  only  through  opposition  at  each 
particular  point,  as  we  have  already  seen  by  noany  examples, 
that  the  existing  differences  of  doctrine  were  not  seen  in  their 
proper  root,  but  only  in  the  particular  branches  of  theological 
sentiment  which  had  grown  from  this  root,  while  their  real 
origin  had  not  been  observed. 

We  find,  accordingly,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference in  the  mode  of  apprehending  a  very  important  idea, 
both  for  religion  and  morals,  viz.  that  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
k^man  Will^ — a  difference  which  cannot  be  deduced  fi-om  that 
respecting  the  present  condition  of  human  nature,  but  which  is 
rather  itself  the  foundation  of  the  lattei^  difference.  In  the 
Pelagian  system,  moral  freedom  was  apprehended  as  a  freedom 
of  choice,— as  a  power  to  determine  at  eac5  moment  with  equal 
liberty  between  good  and  bad,  and  to  choose  which  of  the  two 
it  would  adopt.  This  is  the  fruitful  root  which  produces  good 
or  evil,  according  to  the  different  direction  of  the  will.** 

Augustine,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  such  an  indifier- 
ence  or  equipoise  between  good  and  evil,  from  which  one  can 
determine  himself  at  any  moment  equally  for  one  or  the  other, 
is  wholly  inconceivable.^  Man  is  already  inwardly  determined 
in  his  disposition,  before  he  comes  ^o  action.  Evil  and  gbod 
cannot  proceed  from  the  same  root.  The  good  tree  cannot 
bring  forth  evil  fruit,  nor  the  bad  tree  good  fruit  The  root 
from  which  every  thing  good  proceeds  is  the  love  of  God ;  the 
root  of  all  evil  is  the  love  of  self.     And  acccM'dingly  as  a  man  i^ 


^^  The  following  are  the  words  of  Pelaglus,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
work,  Dt  Itbero  arhitrio  :  "  Hal)emu8  possibilitatem  utriusque  partis  a 
Deo  insitam,  velut  quandam,  iit  ita  dicani,  radicem  fructiferam,  quae 
ex  voluntate  hominis  diversa  gignat,  et  quae  possit  ad  proprii  cultoris 
arbitrium  vel  nitere  flore  virtutum,  vel  sentlbus  faorrere  vitiorum." 
August.  De  gratia  ChHsti  contra  Pelag.  et  Coelest.  §  19.  With 
this  sentiment  Julian  agrees  in  many  passages  cited  by  Augustine  in 
his  **  Opus  Imperfectum,"  L.  V.  and  VI. 

^  As  Augustine  well  expresses  it  in  opposition  to  Julian :  **  Libra 
tuoy  quam  conaris  ex  utraque  parte  per  aaqualia  momenta  suspendere^ 
ut  voluntas  quantum  est  ad  malum,  tantum  etiam  sit  ad  bonum 
libdtu"     Opus  Imperf.  c.  Julianum,  L.  III.  c»  117. 
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predominantly  governed  either  by  the  love  of  God,  or  the  love 
of  self,  be  performs  good  or  evil.''  Tbe  definition  above  given 
of  freedom,  is  not  applicable  to  God,  or  to  the  blessed  in 
Heaven  f^  it  even  presupposes  and  implies  a  corruption  of  the 
moral  faculties ;  and  it  becomes  less  and  less  applicable  to  man, 
just  in  proportion  as  he  advances  in  moral  improvement,  and  the 
nearer  he  approaches  to  true  freedom.  On  the  highest  point 
of  moral  elevation,  freedom  and  necessity  coincide.'®  A  ra- 
tional being  acts  freely,  when  he  determines  himself  according 
to  the  inward  law  of  bis  moral  nature.  As  evil  is  somelhing 
repugnant  to  the  original  constitution  of  rational  beings, — some- 
thing not  founded  in  nature,  but  contradictory  to  it ;  it  follows, 
that  what  is  regarded  in  the  Pelagian  definition  as  the  sign  of 
moral  freedom,  presupposes  a  corruption  of  the  moral  nature ; 
since  evil  exerts  upon  it  a  power  of  attraction  which  it  ought  not 
to  exert.** 

In  connexion  with  this  difference,  there  were  also  other  im- 
portant difierences.  Proceeding  from  his  more  ideal  and  es- 
sential notion  of  freedom,^  Augustine  would  necessarily  suppose, 
that  he  saw  in  human  nature,  as  it  now  appears,  a  contrast  to 
freedom  thus  understood;  since  this  true  idea  of  freedom  is 
nowhere  applicable  to  man,  who  is  in  a  state  directly  opposed  to 
it, — a  state  of  slavery  to  sin.  Thus  this  definite  idea  of  free- 
dom led  Augustine  to  assume,  that  a  corruption  had  taken  place 
in  human  nature,  and  that  man  previously  existed  in  a  state  of 


^  Comp.  August.  1.  c.  de  gratia  Christi :  '^Aliud  est  caritas  radix 
boDorum,  aliud  cupiditas,  radix  malorum;  tantumque  inter  se  di^ 
ibnint,  qi^antum  virtus  et  vitium." 

^  Contra  Julian.  Opus  imperf.  L.  VI.  c.  10. 

^  The  htaia  necesntas  honi  opposed  to  the  muera  neetasitas  maU, 

^  [The  following  paragraph  fi^m  Jeremy  Taylor's  *^  Deus  Jusd- 
ficatus,"  Works,  Vol.  IX.  p.  326,  Heber's  Ed.  may  be  appropriately 
cited  here,  not  only  on  account  of  its  striking  coincidence  in  senti- 
ment with  this  view  of  Augustine,  but  on  account  of  the  exquisite 
beauty  and  aptness  of  the  comparison  contained  in  it.  ^  In  moral 
things,  liberty  is  a  direct  imperfection, — a  state  of  weakness,  and  sup- 
poses weakness  of  reason  and  weakness  of  love,  the  imperfection  of 
the  agent  or  the  unworthiness  of  the  object.  Liberty  of  the  will  is 
like  the  motion  of  the  magnetic  needle  towards  the  north,  full  of 
trepidation,  till  it  be  fixed  where  it  would  fiiin  dwell  forever."— T&Airs. 

■ 

^^  See  the  next  note. 
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moral  freedom.  This  suggested  the  thought,  that  after  this 
original  freedom  had  been  disturbed  by  the  first  voluntary  devia- 
tion from  the  law  of  original  nature,  a  state  of  slavery  followed 
upon  the  state  of  freedom.  As  human  nature,  unfolding  itself 
in  a  state  accordant  to  nature,  and  yielding  itself  to  what  is  good, 
and  to  the  divine  impulses,  becomes  constantly  more  confirmed 
in  true  freedom ;  so^  on  the  other  hand,  by  yielding  itself  to 
evil,  it  comes  continually  more  and  more  under  the  bondage  of 
evil ;  a  state  to  which  Augustine  frequently  applied  the  words 
of  Christ,  *'  Whosoever  committeth  sin,  b  the  servant  of  sin*** 
Evil  punishes  itself,  as  good  rewards  itself. 

Pelagius,  on  the  contrary,  and  his  followers,  entertaining  that 
more  formal  and  empirical^  idea  of  freedom,  saw  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  human  nature  had  been  corrupted,  or  that  there 
had  been  an  original  state  in  w^ich  it  differed  from  its  present 
condition.  The  very  essence  of  freedom  seemed  to  them  to 
imply  the  possibility  of  evil,  as  well  as  of  good ;  indeed,  this 
seemed  to  them  to  belong  to  the  essence  of  human  nature  itself, 
and  therefore  to  be  something  inalienable.  And  so  the  ques- 
tion, Whence  is  evUj  appeared  to  them  wholly  madmissible. 
The  fact  that  man,  who  at  every  moment  can  choose  either 
good  or  evil,  does  at  any  time  choose  evil,  has  no  other  ground, 
than  bis  immediate  self-determination ;  otherwise  his  choice 
could  not  be  free.  Although  the  Pelagians,  therefore,  were  in- 
duced by  external  authority,  to  admit  that  Adam  was  originally 
created  holy,  and  also  the  original  transgression,  as  a  fact ;  it  is 
yet  plain,  that  this  admission  could  stand  in  no  real  connexion 
with  the  whole  of  their  anthropological  system.  They  rather 
remained  indifibreot  with  regard  to  this  point;  for understand- 

^  [The  idea  of  tceedom  which  was  held  by  Augusdne,  is  caHed  by 
Neander,  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  ideal  and  material^  or  esseniial^ 
in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  Pelagius,  which  he  here  calls  formal  and 
ea^pirieaL  The  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  these  epithets 
seems  to  be,  that  the  idea  of  Augustine  belongs  more  to  the  essentia] 
nature  of  freedom  (its  maUria),  and  is  derived  firom  contemplating 
man  as  he  once  was,  or  as  he  should  be,  i.  e.  the  ideal  of  man.  For 
if  evil  had  never  entered  the  world,  man  would  have  enjoyed  free- 
dom in  the  sense  of  Augustine ;  and  so  he  will  again,  when  evil  shall 
be  entirely  suppressed:  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  Pebgius  is 
firwud  (m  the  Platonic  sense)  and  empiriey  because  it  answers  to 
freedom  in  its  present  /orm,  or  as  it  now  appean^  and  is  found  by 
e^^periefice  uyesiat  in  the  present  state  of  nian.«-~TBjais. 

Vol.  m.    No.  9.  13 
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ing  moral  freedom  as  they  did,  the  moral  condition  of  hamait 
nature  could  not,  in  their  view,  austain  any  essential  alteration  f 
the  same  freedom  of  choice  between  good  and  evil  still  ever 
remained. 

There  is  still  another  doctrinal  consequence  in  connexion  with 
this.  Pelagius  places  human  nature,  endued  by  God  the 
Creator  with  moral  power,  in  the  midst  between  evil  and  good. 
But  Augostine  places  it,  as  being  still  in  its  original  state,  either 
in  felbwship  with  the  ultimate  fountain  of  good,  freely  yielding 
obedience  to  the  same,  and  the  natural  organ  of  its  influences ; 
or  else  estranged  from  the  higher  power  ^  good,  whose  organ 
human  nature  was  designed  to  be,  and  subjugated  by  the  oppo- 
site power  of  evil.  The  moral  power  of  man  points,  according 
to  Augustine,  to  tlie  ultimate  source  of  good,  from  which  alone 
all  goodness  can  flow,  to  God  himself,  communion  with  whom  is 
the  highest  good  of  beings  endued  with  reason ;  and  apart  from 
which  communion  there  is  only  evil.  Hence  there  results  the 
following  contrast ;  on  one  side,  life  in  communion  with  God, 
the  divine  life,  the  predominance  of  the  good,  nature  subordinate 
to  grace ;  and  on  the  other  side,  estrangement  from  God  through 
the  direction  of  the  will  revolted  from  the  supreme  good, — ^self- 
love  and  sin.  The  Pelagian  idea  of  freedom,  on  the  contrary, 
allows  of  no  such  divine  principle  of  life,  renewing  and  trans- 
formmg  nature,  and  of  no  contrast,  systematically  drawn  out, 
between  nature  and  grace,  God  has  endued  human  nature 
with  all  the  constitutional  faculties  requisite  for  the  attainment  of 
its  destination ;  and  consequently  with  moral  power  for  the  prac- 
tice of  all  goodness.  This  immutable  power  is  the  work  of  God 
alone.  It  depends  entirely  upon  man,  to  apply,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  own  will,  this  power  granted  him  by  the  Creator,  and  thus 
become  what  God  designed  him  to  be.  The  poae  comes  from 
God ;  the  velle  and  esse  from  man.^^ 

But  Augustine  does  not,  like  Pelagius,  suppose  that  man, 
after  he  is  once  endued  by  the  Creator  with  reason  and  free- 
will, with  capacities  for  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  truth  and 
goodness,  is  left  entirely  to  himself  in  the  application  of  them. 
On  the  contrary,  he  supposes  that  man,  even  in  this  respect, 

^  Pelagius  as  quoted  by  Augustine  (de  gratia  Chriati,  c.  IV.)  aaya: 
^Primura  illud,  id  est  posse,  ad  Deum  proprie  pertinet,  qui  iilud 
creaturae  suae  eontulit ;  duo  vero  leliqua,  hoc  est  veUe  et  etae,  ad 
hominem  referenda  sunt,  qiiia  de  arbitni  fonte  >deaeepdttPt." 
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stands  in  an  absolute  and  constant  dependence  upon  God,  as  the 
only  source  of  all  being,  and  of  all  truth  and  goodness.  The 
powers  and  facukies  of  rational  creatures  are  not  complete  and 
perfect  within  themselves,  and  self-sufficient  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  given;  but  only  organs  to  receive,  appropriate, 
and  again  give  out,  what  is  communicated  to  them  through 
their  fellowship  with  that  absolute  source  of  truth  and  good.  The 
same  relation  which  the  eye  sustains  to  the  sun,  does  the  reason 
sustain  to  6od.^  According  to  thb  principle,  he  could  not  but 
be  led  Co  maintain  the  dependence  of  all  rational  beings,  and  not 
of  man  only,  upon  graces  considered  as  the  internal  revelation 
and  communication  of  God  to  the  soul, — as  participation  in  the 
divine  life ;  and  to  bold,  that  without  this,  they  could  not  attain 
to  their  destination.  And  from  this  it  follows,  that  according  to 
the  view  of  Augustine,  this  dependence  did  not  begin  with  the 
disorder  of  the  moral  nature  ofmanj  and  did  not  arise  from  it; 
but  belonged  originally  to  the  nature  ofman^  as  weU  as  to  that 
of  all  the  rational  creatures  of  God. 

We  thus  come  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between  these  two 
parties,  which  cannot  be  derived  from  their  difierent  views  re- 
specting the  present  state  of  human  nature,  but  is  antecedent  to 
these.  This  diference,  however,  was  made  more  prominent  by 
the  speculative  and  systematic  Augustine,  than  by  the  Pelagians, 
who  did  not  lay  so  deep  the  foundations  of  their  theory.  It  is  a 
diference  of  views  respecting  the  relation  to  God  in  the  original 
state  itself;  since  man,  according  to  Augustine,  even  in  this 
state  was  dependent  upon  the  grace  of  Grod,  which  be  might 
secure  to  himself  by  tne  exercise  of  bis  free  will,  and  by  which 
alone  he  could  perform  any  good  thing.^'*^  This  difference  was 
rather  the  ground  of  the  other,  respecting  the  present  condition 
of  human  nature ;  for  it  followed  irom  this  principle,  according 

^  Aceordiog  to  the  words  of  Augustine :  ^  Sicut  corporis  oculos 
non  adjuvatur  a  luce,  ut  ab  eadem  luce  clausus  aversusve  discedat,  ut 
autem  videat  adjuvatur  ab  ea,  ueque  hoc  omnino,  nisi  ilia  adju verity 
potest;  ita  Deus,qui  lux  est  bominis  iDterioriSyadjuyatnostrae  mentis 
obtutum,  ut  non  secundum  nostram,  sed  secundum  ejus  justitiaQi, 
boni  aliquid  operemur."    De  peccator.  mentis  et  remtssione,  L.  II.  §  5. 

^^  Augustine,  De  correptione  et  gratia,  §  31.  ''Habuit  primus  homo 
gratiam,  in  qua,  si  permanere  vellet,  nunquam  mains  esset ;  et  sine 
qtui,  etiam  cum  libero  arbitrio  bonus  esse  non  posset  Libeium  ar« 
i^trium  ad  mahim  auffidt ;  ad  bonum  autem  parum  est,  nisi  adjuvetur 
ab  omnipotent!  bono." 
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to  Augustine's  course  of  thought,  that  after  man  bad  alienated 
himself  by  his  free  will  from  God,  as  the  source  of  all  good,  his 
will,  now  left  to  itself,  was  capable  ooly  of  evil ;  and  that  roan 
stood  in  need  of  a  new  superadded  grace,  in  order  that  be  might 
be  led  back  again  to  goodness.  So  that  it  was  at  this  point  that 
the  questions  arose,  which  came  most  prominendy  into  discus^ 
sion  in  the  contest  between  the  two  systems. 

But  we  can  still  carry  this  difierence  a  step  farther  back,  to  a 
diversity  of  sentiment  respecting  the  relation  of  the  creatk)n  to  the 
Creator ;  although  this  diversity  did  not  come  into  discussion  in 
the  controversy  itself  between  these  two  parties.  It  is  a  sen- 
timent which  lies  at  the  basis  of  Pelagianism,  that  after  God  had 
once  made  the  world,  and  furnished  it  with  all  the  powers  neces- 
sary for  its  preservation  and  action,  he  left  it  to  go  on,  with  its 
inherent  powers,  according  to  the  laws  imposed  upon  it ;  so  that 
the  continued  agency  of  God  is  mainly  concerned  in  the  preser- 
vation of  these  powers  and  faculties ;  but  does  not  operate  in  the 
way  of  concurrence  {concursus)^^  for  their  developement  and  ex- 
ercise. Augustine  on  the  contrary,  makes  preservation  by  God 
to  be  a  continued  creatbn ;  and  regards  the  life  and  activity  of 
the  creature,  both  generally  and  in  particular,  as  resting  upon 
and  conditioned  by  the  almighty  and  omnipresent  agency  of 
(Sod,  and  as  subsisting  in  an  absolute  dependence  upon  the  same 
every  moment.*^ 

Although  this  difference  was  not,  in  general,  elsewhere  made 
farther  prominent  in  the  controversy,  yet  Jerome  perceived. 


^^  [Conci/raus  is  the  technical  name  of  the  theory,  which  supposes, 
Ood  to  exert  a  constant  agency  in  connexion  with  the  powers  which 
he  has  implanted  in  his  creatures.  It  is  well  explained  by  Hollaz, 
Exam.  Tbeol.  I.  p.  647,  **■  Coneurtue  sire  coSperaUo  Dei  est  actus  pro* 
videntiae  divinae,  quo  Deus  cum  causis  secuodis  in  ipsarum  actiones  et 
efiectus  influxu  generali  et  immediato  juxta  cujuslibet  crsatune  exigen- 
tiam  et  indolam  snaviter  coinfluit."  ^  Omeurem  or  the  eoOperaHon  ^ 
Qodj  is  that  act  of  divine  providence,  by  which  Grod,  by  a  universal 
and  immediate  influence,  sweetly  conspires  with  second  causes  in 
their  actions  and  effects,  according  to  the  need  and  nature  of  each 
one  of  his  creatures." — ^Traits. 

I 

^^  E.  g.  the  words  of  Augustine :  **  Deus  cujus  occulta  potentia 
euncta  penetrans  incontaminabili  praesentia  facit  esse  quicquid  aliquo 
modo  est,  in  quanturacunque  est,  quia  nisi  fiiciente  illo  non  tale  vel 
tale  essat;  sed  proraua  ease  non  poeset."  De  civitate  Dei,  L.  XIII. 
c.  96. 
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that  every  thing  depended  upon  it ;  and  he  objected  to  the  Pe- 
lagians, that  they  denied  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  creature 
upon  the  Creator,  and  that  they  made  man,  by  the  indepeodence 
which  they  ascribed  to  him  in  regard  to  hb  actions,  equal  to 
God.  He  appealed,  in  opposition  to  them,  to  the  words  of 
Christ,  John  5:  17,  implying  that  the  agency  of  God  in  the  cre- 
ation never  ceases,  but  is  perpetually  active.^^ 

This  diversity  about  these  fundamental  ideas  must  have  led,  if 
it  had  been  distinctly  expressed  and  applied,  to  a  very  important 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  whole  course  of  human  devek 
opement,  and  respecting  the  nature  of  revelation  and  of  redemp- 
tion. But  Pelagius,  Coelestius,  and  Julian,  were  very  far  from 
apprehending  clearly  and  distinctly  the  principles  lying  at  the 
basis  of  their  own  assertions,  and  the  consequences  flowing  from 
them.  They  did  not  come  to  their  principles  by  reflecting  im- 
partially and  with  a  purely  scientific  interest,  upon  the  doctrines 
of  theology ;  but  through  a  polemical  interest  in  practical  Chri^ 
tianity;  and  they  applied  these  principles,  as  tlie  sequel  will 

^^  Jerome,  in  bis  Epist.  ad  Ctesiphontem :  ^^Istiusmodi  homines 
per  liberum  arbitriuoi  non  homines  propriae  voluntatis ;  sed  Dei  po* 
tentiae  ftctos  se  esse  jactitant,  qui*nuUius  ope  indigent.  Sciamus  not 
nihil  esse,  nisi  quod  donavit,  in  nobis  ipse  servaverit.  Job.  5: 17,  non 
mibi  sufficit  quod  semel  donavit,  nisi  semper  donaverit  Audite 
quaeso,  audite  sacrilegium :  iS^  voluero  curvare  digihmif  tnovere  moitum, 
sederty  starts  dc,  semper  mOU  auxiUum  Dei  necesscarium  erit  ?"  If  now 
these  words  were  really  used  by  the  Pelagians,  it  would  foDow,  that 
even  they  distinctly  apprehended  this  point  of  difference. 

This  opposition  of  sentiment  wa^  also  brought  forward  by  Orosius ; 
**  Non  in  solo  naturali  bono  generaliter  universis  unam  gratiam  tribu- 
tarn ;  sed  speciatim  quotidie  per  tempera,  per  dies,  per  momenta, 
per  itofiag,  et  cunctis  et  singulis  ministrari.  Dicit  enim  Bcriptura, 
*  qui  iacit  solero  suum  oriri  super  bonos  et  roalos.'  At  tn  forte  re«> 
spondes :  ordinem  suum  compost  bene  natwra  cutAodU^  aeper  hoe  Deus^ 
elemerUariis  $emd  cursilnu  emuHtuHSffaeU  inde  qaaefacii*  Quid  ergo 
de  ilia  sencentiae  parte,  quae  sequitur,  opinaris  ?  '  Dat  pluviam  super 
« jnstos  et  injustos.'  Utique  qui  dat  cum  vult  dat,  et  ubi  vult,  dat,  vel 
dispensando  dispositam  constitutionem,  vel  effundendo  propriam  lar- 
gitatero."  See  Orosii  Apologia  de  arbitrii  libertate,  ed.  Havercamp,  p. 
607.  Comp.  also  the  words  of  the  Roman  bishop  Innocent,  Epist.  ad 
Goncil.  Cartfaag.  §  3.  '^  Ergo  eris  tibi  in  providendo  praestantior,  quam 
potest  in  eo  ease,  qui  te  ut  esses  effecit  ?  Ei  cui  putas  debere,  quod 
vivis,  quomodo  non  putas  iUi  debere  quod  quotidianam  ejus  coase- 
quendo  gratiani  taliter  vivis?" 
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more  fullj  show,  only  so  far  as  they  were  led  to  do  so  by  this 
interest. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  appears,  that  the  opinions 
of  Augustine  and  of  the  Pelagians  respecting  the  condition  of 
the  6rst  man,  and  respecting  the  nature  of  the  6rst  sin  and  its 
consequences,  must  have  been  very  different,  and  also  in  what 
respects  they  must  have  differed.  Still  both  the  parties  professed 
to  draw  their  views  from  the  same  source, — ^the  narrative  in 
Genesis ;  and  both  agreed,  also,  in  their  hermeneutical  maxims, 
and  in  the  application  of  them,  especially  in  adopting  the  literal 
method  of  interpretation.  Such  a  contrast  as  that  supposed  in 
the  Augustinian  system,  between  the  original  nature  of  the  first 
man,  while  as  yet  disturbed  by  no  inward  conflict,  and  the  na- 
ture of  his  posterity  now  distracted  by  this  conflict,  could  find 
no  place  in  the  Pelagian  system ;  for  according  to  this  latter 
system,  human  nature,  in  its  intellectual  and  moral  Acuities,  has 
continued  always  the  same.  AH  men,  until  they  themselves 
commit  sin,  are  found  in  the  same  innocence  in  which  Adam 
existed  before  the  first  transgression.  The  Pelagians,  in  imita- 
tion of  many  of  the  older  fathers,  especially  those  of  the  Oriental 
church,  with  whose  views  they  more  particularly  coincided,  often 
compared  the  state  of  the  first,  man,  with  that  of  an  innocent, 
inexperienced  child  ;  with  only  this  difference,  that  the  intellec- 
tual and  bodily  powers  of  Adam  were  in  some  degree  already 
developed  ;  as  was  indeed  requisite  for  his  preservation.  From 
this  view  of  the  state  of  Adam,  the  Pelagian  Julian  endeavours 
to  explain  the  first  sin.  And  in  order  to  show,  as  the  interest 
of  his  system  would  of  course  incline  him  to  do,  that  the  sup- 
position of  any  such  ruinous  consequences  following  from  it  is 
altogether  untenable,  be  endeavours  to  represent  it  as  a  very 
trifling  offence, — ^the  disobedience  of  an  unwary  child,  exposed 
to  yield  readily  to  the  allurements  of  sense.  God  gave  the  first 
man  a  command,  in  order  to  lead  him  to  the  consciousness  of 
bis  moral  powers  and  of  his  freedom.  This  command  was 
simple,  as  the  youthful  powers  of  man  required  that  it  should 
be.  God  required  of  him  only  a  proof  of  child-like  obedience.^ 
But  inexperienced  and  unwary,  having  never  learned  to  dis- 
trust himself,  and  having  never  witnessed  an  example  of  virtue,* 

^'  **  Interdictu  unius  pomuli  testimonium  devodonis  expetitur." 

*  **  Rudifl,  imperitusy  incautus,  Bine  experimento    timoris,  sine 
exemplo  justitiae.'* 
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man  allowed  himself  to  be  enticed  by  the  agreeableness  of  the 
forbidden  fruit,  and  to  be  persuaded  by  the  solicitation  of  the 
woman.  This  enticement  of  appetite  was  in  itself  nothing  bad  ; 
it  belongs  to  that  lower  nature  which  man  has  in  common  with 
the  brute,  and  is  derived  therefore  from  the  Creator  himself.'^ 
That  he  allowed  his  will  to  be  misled,  and  yielded  to  the  solici- 
tation of  sense  to  transgress  the  divine  command, — ^this  only  can 
be  denominated  nn. 

Augustine,  on  the  contrary,  makes  the  great  distinction  be- 
tween, the  &rst  man  and  aU  his  posterity,  to  consist  in  this, 
(which  is  indeed  the  ground  of  all  the  rest,)  that  Adam  stood  in 
that  undisturbed  communion  with  God  for  which  he  was  made ; 
that  by  this  communion  all  the  powers  of  his  nature  were  ele- 
vated, and  the  higher  and  lower  faculties  brought  to  act  in  per- 
fect harmony.  The  human  body  did  not,  indeed,  then  resem* 
ble  that  glorified  body,  which  we  shall  receive  after  the  resur- 
rection ;  still,  since  there  was  as  yet  no  conflict  in  human  nature, 
it  was  the  wUling  and  obedient  organ  of  the  soul,  which  itself 
was  governed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  bad  man  remained 
faithlul  to  the  will  of  God,  he  would  have  passed  over  to  the 
higher,  unchanging,  and  imperishable  life  which  awaited  him, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  violent  struggle  of  death. 

Hence  the  magnitude  of  the  first  sin,  did  not  rest,  according 
to  the  view  of  Augustine,  in  the  external  character  of  the  act  in 
Itself  considered,  nor  in  the  kind  of  object  to  which  it  related. 
Augustine  had  in  general,  as  we  have  remarked  on  other  oc- 
casions, the  great  merit  as  a  moralist,  of  opposing  the  estimation 
of  actions  by  their  external  auantiiy  so  to  speak, — a  method 
contrary  to  the  true  criterion  oi  the  moral  character  of  actions,— 
and  of  directing  attention  more  to  the  nature  of  the  inward  dis- 
position. The  greatness  of  Adam's  guilt  consisted,  in  his  view, 
in  this,  that  while  he  was  as  yet  exempt  from  that  moral  bon- 
dage under  which  his  posterity  sufler,  he  transgressed  the  law 
of  God  with  free  will.  The  endeavour  to  account  for  this  sin 
by  a  temptation  addressed  from  without  to  his  appetites,  could 
not  be  allowed  by  Augustine  to  be  successful.  Such  a  tempta- 
tbn  already  presupposes  an  inward  corruption ;  and  a  contest 
like  this  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  could  have  no  place  in 
that  abode  of  peace.  The  will  of  man,  subordinate  to  the 
divine  will,  received  also  the  animal  nature,  as  an  organ  sub- 


^^  Contra  Julian.  Opus  Imperil  IV.  38. 
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servient  to  its  purposes,  and  obedient  to  the  souK  It  was  not 
until  man  had  fallen  awav  from  the  divine  will  by  an  inward  act, 
by  the  opposition  of  seiHove  or  of  his  own  will  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  thus  the  foundation  had  been  laid  for  every  kind  of 
conflict,  that  the  allurements  of  a  bodily  appetite  could  have  led 
him  to  transgress  the  divine  law.^  Hence  ensued  disunion  and 
conflict  in  all  parts  of  human  nature ;  hence,  too,  all  physical 
and  moral  evils,  and  death  itself  as  the  punishment  of  sin.  And 
all  this  passed  over  from  the  first  man  to  all  his  posterity.  As 
in  the  first  man  the  love  of  self,  which  stood  forth  in  opposition 
to  the  divine  will,  was  the  source  and  principle  of  all  sin ;  so  is 
it  with  the  whole  race.  From  this  source  proceeded  the  inor- 
dinate desires  of  sense,  concupiscentiaj  in  contradiction  and 
resistance  to  the  law  of  reason ;  and  with  reference  to  this  re- 
sbtance,  which  the  Pelagians  considered  as  something  insepara- 
ble from  the  human  organization,  and  therefore  in  itself  innocent, 
Augustine  regarded  this  inordinateness  of  passion  and  appetite 
as  sinrul.  It  was  not  the  propensities  of  sense  in  themselves 
considered,  but  rather  the  power  which  cama}  appetite  of  any 
kind  exercises  over  the  spirit  of  man,  destined  as  it  was  for  a 
higher  life, — ^the  warring  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit, — ^it 
was  this  which  he  considered  as  the  consequence  of  that  original 
disorder  and  as  something  sinful;  and  it  was  this  which  he 
understood  by  concvpUcentia.^  But  his  lofty  mind,  which  it- 
self longed  after  a  free  spiritual  life,  was  also  disposed  to  regard 
every  desire  of  sense  by  which  man  is  afiected,  so  far  as  it  has 
an  influence  to  disturb  and  hamper  the  soul  in  its  purely  spirit- 
ual life,  as  a  trace  of  this  self-inflicted  bondage.^ 

Since  now  Augustine  regarded  the  perfect  or  ideal  conception 
of  man  as  a  state  in  which  reason  is  predominant  over  sense ; 
and  since  he  saw  in  all  that  opposes  this  natural  predominance  of 
reason,  only  the  evidence  and  result  of  an  internal  derange- 
ment ;  it  was  an  unfounded  reproach  of  the  Pelagians,  that  he 

^^  ^  In  Paradiso  ab  animo  coepit  elatio,  etad  praeceptum  transgr^ 
diendum  inde  consensio.*'     August,  coo.  Jul.  L.  V.  $  17. 

^  It  is  not  the  »entundi  vivacUoBy  but  the  Wndo  aenUendij  '*  quae  no» 
ad  sentiendum  sive  coosentieDtes  mente  sive  repugnaotes  appetitu 
carnalis  voluptatis  impellit.''     Con.  Julian.  L.  IV.  §  66. 

M  u  Q^jg  autem  mente  sobrius  non  mallet,  si  fieri  posset,  sine  ulla 
mordaci  voluptate  camali  vel  arida  sumere  alimeota,  vel  humida, 
flicut  sumlmus  haec  aeria  ?" 
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held,  with  the  Manicbaeans,  that  the  flesh  and  its  auctions  are 
io  themselves  evil,  and  derived  from  an  evil  principle.  To 
Julian,  who  derived  the  power  of  the  bodily  appetites  from  that 
nature,  which  man  has  in  common  with  the  brute,  Ausustine  re- 
plied, that  man  could  not,  in  this  respect,  be  compered  with  the 
brute ;  in  the  latter,  there  can  be  no  cdntest  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  man  to  control  bb  animal 
nature  by  the  spirit.  The  fact  that  man  has  come  to  resemble 
the  brute,  through  the  pow^  of  animal  desires  not  subject  to  the 
rational  will,  is  a  consequence  of  the  orignal  breach  between 
the  human  and  the  divine  wiU.^ 

But  Augustine  not  only  assumed,  that  this  bondage  to  the 
principle  of  sin,  by  which  sin  punishes  itself,  is  transmitted  from 
the  progenitor  of  our  race  to  all  his  posterity ;  but  also  that  the 
first  sin  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  act  of  the  whole  human  race, 
and  that  there  is  a  propagation  of  guilt  and  punishment  from 
one  to  all.^  This  participation  of  all  in  the  sin  of  Adam,  Au- 
gustine made  clear  to  his  own  mind  by  supposing  that  Adam 
was  the  representative  of  the  whole  race ;  and  that  he  al- 
ready carried  within  himself,  in  its  first  germ,  the  entire  na« 
ture  and  race  of  man,  as  they  were  afterwards  developed 
from  him.^  And  this  supposition  might  harmonize  very  well 
with  Augustine's  speculative  system,  since  he  had  adopted  a 
Platonico- Aristotelian  realism  in  the  doctrine  about  general  tuh- 
(ions,  and  regarded  these  as  the  archetypes,  which  were  real- 
ized in  particular  things  of  the  same  kind.  Besides,  his  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language,  and  his  habit  of  reading 
the  Scriptures  only  in  the  Latin  Version,  led  him  to  find  a  con- 
firmation of  his  theory  in  the  text,  Rom.  5:  12,  where  iq>'  ^  is 
incorrectly  rendered  ta  quOf  which  he  referred  to  Adam.  It 
may  indeed  be  a  question,  whether  his  theological  preposses- 
sions would  not  have  prevented  hb  seeing  the  simple  meaning 

—  ■■■  ■■■■-■■■, 

« 

55  i(  Fatere  secundum  Christianam  fidem,  etiam  istam  esse  hominis 
poenam,  quod  comparatus  est  pecoribus  insensatis,  et  similis  factus 
eat  iis.  Carnis  concupiscentia  homlni  est  poena,  non  bestiae,  in  qua 
nunquam  caro  adversua  splritum  concupiscit."  Opus  Imperf.  contr. 
Jul.  IV.  38. 

^  "  Propagalio  reatus  et  poenae.'^ 

^7  E.  g.  De  peccatorum  mentis  at  TemisaioDe,  L.  III.  c  7.  <«  In 
Adam  tunc  omnea  peccaverupt,  quando  in  ejus  natura  ilk  insita  vi, 
qua  606  gignere  poterat,  adhuc  omnes  ille  unus  fiienmt." 

Vol.  IIL    No.  9.  14 
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of  this  passage,  even  if  the  New  Teatament  in  the  origioal  had 
been  more  accessible  to  him.  We  must  be  cautious,  however, 
of  ascribing  too  much  influence  upon  the  ibrmatioo  of  this  doc- 
trine of  Augustine,  either  to  his  peculiar  philosophical  system, 
or  to  his  imperfect  exegetical  knowledge;  for  it  had  ft  deeper 
ground  in  his  christian  coosciousoess. 

Pelagius  and  his  followers,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  all 
these  physical  and  moral  consequences  of  the  sin  of  the  first  man, 
which  were  supposed  by  Augustine  to  extend  to  the  whole  race. 
An  imputation  of  the  sin  of  another  is  inconsistent  with  the  jus- 
tice ol  God,  and  a  propagation  of  sin  is  inconsistent  with  the 
very  idea  of  sin  and  of  free  will.  Sin  is  not  the  affair  of  nature, 
but  of  the  self-determining  free  will,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
transmitted  from  one  to  another.  The  individual  himself  who 
sins,  says  Julian,  cannot  be  changed  in  his  moral  nature  by  one 
sin ;  and  he  still  retains  the  same  freedom  of  will.  The  sin  which 
Adam  committed  did  not  injure  even  him,  after  he  had  repented 
of  it.  How  b  it  possible,  then,  that  the  whole  race  and  nature 
of  man  should  have  been  corrupted  by  it  f  The  principle  of 
Augustine,  that  sin  punishes  itself  by  moral  bondage,  and  that 
sinfulness  is  at  the  same  time  the  source  of  other  sins,  and  the 
punishment  of  sin, — this  principle  Julian  was  so  little  able  to 
understand,  that  he  saw  in  it  even  something  blasphemous,  as  if 
God  punished  man  for  sin  by  plunging  him  into  more  sins.^ 
The  Pelagians  would  admit  of  nothing  more,  than  that  Adam  had 
injured  his  posterity  by  his  example ;  and  to  this  influence  they 
referred  all  those  texts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  speak  of 
the  connexion  between  the  first  sin,  and  the  sin  of  the  whole 

58  gee  Con.  Julian.  Op.  Imperf.  IV.  §  5.— That  profound  passage 
in  Rom.  1: 28, 33,  respecting  the  reciprocal  influence  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual blizidness,  which  had  been  cited  by  Augustine  in  proof  of 
his  principle,  was  so  obscure  to  Julian,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
empty  it  of  its  deep  meaning,  by  supposing  that  the  apostle  here  used 
a  hyperbolical  metonymy.  According  to  Julian,  Paul  meant  here  to 
say,  in  order  to  express  his  abhorrence  of  such  sins,  wm  tam  reos  quam 
damnatoa  sUn  tola  vidcru  Augustine,  however,  was  able  to  show 
Julian,  fi^m  his  own  words,  that  he  himself  had  expressed  a  senti- 
ment at  least  resembling  that  by  which  he  was  so  shocked,  when  it 
appeared  in  another  form.  For  Julian  had  said,  ^^JuaUfsime  enim  nbi 
honuB  homo  et  nudvs  eommitHtur,ut  d  bmws  aefiuoEtur^  d  malvs  9t  ip9t 
paHaiwr/*  Contra  Julian.  L.  V.  $  35.  [Comp.  BibL  Repos.  VoL  IL 
p.  86,  87.] 
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race."  But  as  to  physical  evils  and  deatby-^Pelagius  and  his 
followers,  particularly  Julian,  endeavoured  to  show,  that  they 
were  all  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  our  corporeal  organiza- 
tion, as  it  proceeded  originally  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator, 
and  that  this  could  not  be  otherwise,  according  to  the  destination 
of  human  nature,  and  the  manner  of  its  developement. 

The  question  respecting  the  propagation  of  sinful  propensity 
{SiitulhafiigkeU)y  would  naturally  become  connected  with  the 
question,  wnich  had  been  much  agitated  since  the  time  of  Ter* 
tullian  and  Origen,  about  the  origin  and  propagation  of  souls. 
We  have  before  remarked  how  Coelestius  employed  the  connex- 
ion of  these  inquiries,  in  order  to  remove  them  both  from  the 
circle  of  truths  affecting  faith  and  orthodoxy,  and  to  class  them 
both  among  those  points  about  which  a  difference  of  opinion 
ipay  exist  without  impairing  unity  of  faith.  On  the  other  hand, 
Augustine  sought  here  to  separate  a  point  important  in  theology, 
clearly  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  founded  in  the  analo- 
gy 01  christian  doctrines,  from  one  which  was  rather  a  matter  of 
speculation,  and  respecting  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  had 
decided  nothing  definitely.  In  his  mind  the  conviction  was 
immoveabiy  fixed,  that  sin  and  guilt  bad  been  diffijsed  from 
Adam  over  all  mankind ;  and  it  was  equally  certain  to  him,  that 
any  view  conflicting  with  this  supposition,  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  false.  But  respecting  the  other  question,  viz.  Whether  the 
doctrine  that  souls  are  created  {Creaiianismus)^  or  are  propa- 
gated {Traducianismus)^  is  to  be  believed,  be  did  not  venture 
to  speak  so  decidedly  ;  although  be  well  knew  what  advantages 
the  latter  theory  offered  his  system,  and  although  it  had  been 
connected  with  the  doctrine  respecting  the  propagation  of  de- 

5ravity,  by  many  in  the  Western  church,  ever  after  the  time  of 
VrtuUian.     He  was  probably  hindered,  however,  by  the  fear  of 
falling,  with  TertuUian,  into  material  conceptions  respecting  the 

^  Julian  could  ea^ly  refute  Augustine's  explanation  of  itp  ^  in 
Rom.  5:  12,  and  show  that  it  is  properly  rendered  by  propter  quod; 
but  Augustine  could  also  easily  expose  the  weakness  of  the  whole  in- 
terpretation, which  supposes  that  the  effect  of  Adam's  example  is  tfab 
only  thing  here  referred  to.  Con.  Julian.  L.  IV.  §  75.— >Aecording 
to  Julian,  the  apostle  mentioned  Adam  only,  and  not  Adam  and  Eve, 
though  both  sinned,  in  order  to  nrnke  it  evident  that  the  only  effect 
is  that  of  the  example  here  given,  and  to  prevent  the  suppoedtion  of 
diere  being  a  propagation  of  sin  by  generation.  Con.  Julian.  Opuft 
Imperfect.  II.  56. 
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nature  of  the  soul,  from  deckriag  himself  in  favour  of  a  theory 
which  otherwise  was  so  much  to  his  purpose.  On  the  other 
handy  he  saw  clearly  the  difficulties  in  which  the  theory  that 
souls  are  created,  involved  his  theological  system.  The  argu* 
meot  urged  by  Jerome  m  behalf  of  this  view,^  drawn  from  the 
incessant  and  ever  active  creative  energy  of  God,  according  to 
John  5:  17,  appeared  to  him  unsatisfactory;  since,  as  he 
remarked,  the  incessant,  creative  energy  of  God  is  also  presup- 
posed in  natural  propagation  of  every  kind.^  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures appeared  to  him  to  give  no  decisive  testimony  in  favour  of 
either  theory  ;  and  thus  he  came  to  the  confession  of  ignorance, 
which,  to  a  man  of  his  speculative  spirit,  must  certainly  have 
been  a  self-denying  sacriBce.  ''Where  the  Bible  gives  no 
decisive  testimony,^  he  concluded,  ''human  presumption  must 
beware  of  determining  either  for  one  view  or  another.  Had  the 
knowledge  of  such  things  been  essential  to  salvation,  the  Scrip- 
tures would  have  contained  more  respecting  them."^ 

Although  the  Pelagians  denied  an  hereditary  corruption  of 
human  nature,  they  yet  agreed  with  Augustine  in  admitting  the 
truth  of  the  position  drawn  from  experience,  that  evil  has  ever 
maintained  a  greater  and  greater  predominance  among  men. 
They  held  to  a  progressive  deterioration  of  mankind  ;  and  this, 
in  their  view,  is  the  foundation  of  the  necessity  of  the  different 
divine  revelations,  and  the  different  means  of  grace  employed  by 
God,  to  counteract  the  downward  tendency.    This  deterbration 

^  See  Jerome  Contra  errores  JoannLs  HierosoIomytaDi,  VoL  IV. 
ed.  Martinay,  f.  310.  * 

61  De  anima  et  ejus  origine,  L.  I.  §  26.  "  Ipse  qiuppe  Deus  dat, 
etiamsi  de  propagine  dat." 

68  De  peccat.  remiss.  L.  II.  §  59.  This  confession  of  ignorance 
from  so  distinguished  a  teacher  as  Augustine,  was  quite  displeasing  to 
a  certain  young  man,  Vincentius  Victor  by  name,  of  Mauretania  Caesa- 
ronsis.  He  wrote  a  book  against  Augustine,  in  which,  wishing  with 
his  narrow  understanding  to  comprehend  every  thing,  be  made  many 
confused  and  absurd  statements ;  and  among  other  things,  even  ven- 
tured to  apply  to  Augustine  the  words  in  Ps.  48: 13,  according  to  the 
Vulgate,  Homo  in  hanore  posUui  nan  inUlUxit ;  comparahu  est  pecori' 
hua  insenrntia^  tt  simUu  factua  e$t  iilu.  Augustine  replied  to  him  as 
follows,  in  his  woris:  De  anima  et  ^u$  origine^  L.  L  §  26.  **  Istum  au- 
tern  non  ego  vicissim,  quasi  rependens  maledictum  pro  maledicto,  peco- 
ribus  comparo  ;  sed  tanquam  filium  moneo,  ut  quod  nesdt,  se  nescire 
iateatur,  neque  id,  quod  nondum  didicit,  docere  moliatur.'* 
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ID  mankiDd  at  large,  as  well  as  in  particular  individuals,  tbey 
explained  from  the  force  of  evil  habit ;  through  the  influence  of 
which  evil  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  second  nature.^  Still,  bow- 
ever,  as  human  nature  comes  into  the  world  in  its  original  purity, 
and  has  no  foreign  principle  inherent  in  it,  this  fact  of  its  deterio- 
ratbn,  to  which  experience  testifies,  is  only  something  contingent* 
There  may  be  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,— persons  who  by 
cultivating  and  unfolding  the  powers  of  their  moral  nature,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  free  will,  have  lived  in  perfect  holiness  to  the 
last  In  the  public  exposition  of  bis  opinions,  indeed,  Pelagius 
would  never  express  himself  decidedly  on  this  point.  But  in 
bis  Commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  be  says,  in 
remarking  on  the  passage  ch.  5:  12,  that  the  word  all  is  to  be 
understood  to  include  those  only  who  had  sinnod  like  Adam,  and 
not  persons  like  Abel,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  the  apostle  says  ally 
because  the  few  righteous  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
multitude  of  sinners.  In  his  book  respecting  free  will,  he  cited 
many  examples  of  men  and  women  from  the  Bible ;  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  superstitious  veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which  already  began  to  prevail,  he  closed  the  list  with  the 
example  of  her,  whom  it  was  essential  to  piety  to  call  sinlessfi^ 
The  fundamental  principle  of  Pelagianism,  as  now  described, 
might  indeed  have  led  on  to  the  belief  of  a  developement  of  hu- 
manity within  the  sphere  and  according  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  should  be  complete  within  itself,  and  should  exclude  all 
divine  interposition.  But  Pelagius  and  bis  friends  were  far  from 
carrying  this  principle  to  such  an  extent.  Although  the  doctrine 
of  supernatural  communications  from  God  had  indeed  no  such 
place  in  the  Pelagian  system  as  in  that  of  Augustine,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  systematic   and   complete  views  of  the  latter 

^  £.  g.  Epist.  ad  Demetriadem,  c.  8.  ^  Longa  consuetude  vitiorum, 
quee  nos  infecit  a  parvo  paulatimque  per  multos  corrupit  aoDos,  et  ita 
po0tea  obligates  sibi  et  addictos  tenet,  ut  vim  quodammodo  videatur 
habere  naturae.*^  They  understood  the  passage  Rom.  c.  7,  respecting 
the  law  in  the  members,  to  relate  to  this  power  of  evil  habit.  See 
Pelagius  as  cited  by  Augustine,  De  gratia  Ghristi,  §  43,  and  Julian  as 
quoted  by  the  same  in  his  Opus  Imp.  L.  I.  c.  G7. 

^  August.  De  nat.  et  gratia  contra  Pelagium,  §  42.  ^  Quam  dicit 
sine  peccato  confiteri  neceese  esse  pietati."  But  as  Pelagius  could  not 
show  from  a  single  word  of  Scripture,  that  those  whom  he  named 
were  to  be  regarded  as  holy,  he  used  the  fbUowing mngular  argument: 
^  De  illis  quorum  justitia  meminit  (Scriptum  sacra),  et  peccatortim  sine 
dubio  meminiaset,  si  qua  eoe  peccaase  sensisBet*" 
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respecting  the  relation  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and 
the  depravity  of  man;  still,  this  doctrine  could  jet  find  a 
point  of  union  in  the  Pelagian  system,  in  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  moral  degeneracy  of  human  nature  as  a  whole,  and 
in  the  idea  that  human  nature,  considered  as  created,  might  and 
would  be  raised  hy  the  free  displays  of  divine  love,  to  a  point  of 
perfection  far  exceeding  the  measure  of  the  powers  with  which 
it  was  originally  endued  by  the  Creator.  The  Pelagians,  to  be 
sure,  made  no  such  distinction  and  contrast  between  nature  and 
grace  as  Augustine  did ;  and  as  to  the  term  grace^  they  used  itj 
without  hesitation,  to  denote  all  communications  of  tne  divine 
love ;  they  even  sometimes  comprehended  all  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual powers  with  which  human  nature  is  endued  by  God, 
under  the  general  idea  of  gratia.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they 
by  no  means  denied  $upernaiural  communications  of  the  love  of 
God,  by  which  something  is  imparted  to  human  nature,  which 
it  would  never  have  been  able  to  obtain  by  means  of  the  powers 
implanted  at  its  creation.  And  both  these  classed  of  derived 
gifts — ^those  contained  in  the  common  course  of  nature,  and 
those  transcending  it— *-were  alike  included  by  the  Pelagians 
under  the  general  name  gratia.  Thus  they  applied  the  idea  of 
grace  to  all  the  divine  revelations  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  Law,  and  in  the  Gospel.  Sometimes  they 
referred  it  solely  to  what  Christ  has  conferred  upon  man ;  as 
when  Pelagius  said,  that  the  power  of  free  will  belongs  alike  to 
all.  Christians,  Jews,  and  Grentiles ;  but  that  in  Christians  alone 
it  is  assisted  by  grace.®* 

In  reference  to  the  influence  of  these  divine  institutions  in 
counteracting  the  moral  degeneracy  of  man,  the  Pelagians  held 
to  different  degrees  of  righteousness.  First,  the  knowledge  of 
God  derived  from  reason  and  the  law  of  life,  written,  not  in 
letters,  but  on  the  heart ;  this  stage  is  the  justitia  ex  natura. 
Secondly,  the  revelation  of*  the  positive  law,  in  order  to  kindle 
again  the  light  of  nature,  obscured  by  depravity,  jWtVuz  sub  lege. 
But,  thirdly,  when  the  habit  of  sinning  had  become  predominant, 
and  the  law. was  insufficient  to  restore  holiness,  then  Christ  came, 
that  he  himself  directly,  and  not  through  his  disciples  only,  might 
efiect  the  cure  of  this  now  desperate  malady  ;  and  so  hencefor- 
ward ytif^iTia  $ub  gratia,^ 

^^  **  In  omnibuB  est  Ilbenim  arbitrium  lequaliter  per  naturam  ;  sed 
in  aolis  Christianifl  juvatur  a  gratia."    August  Oe  gratia  Christi,  §  38. 

'^  Da  peccato  original!,  $  90. 
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The  Pelagian  Julian,  in  defending  himself  against  the  cbaree, 
that  according  to  their  doctrine  free  will  is  sufficient  for  the  du- 
ties we  owe  to  God,  says,  that  akhough  God  might  have  been 
recognized  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  by  natural  reason  alone, 
yet  unaided  reason  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  discover  the 
mysteries  of  faith, — the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  many  other  similar  doctrines.^ 

Julian  contended  only,  that  between  the  revelation  of  God  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  eternal  truths  which  he  has  implanted  in 
reason,  there  can  be  no  contradiction ;  and  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures can  contain  nothing  inconsistent  with  those  ideas  of  a  holy 
and  just  God,  which  are  inseparable  from  our  consciousness  of 
God.  Nothing  opposed  to  these  universal  and  eternal  truths  of 
reason  can  therefore  be  proved,  even  from  the  Scriptures ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  every  thing  hard  and  dark  in  particular  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible,  must  be  so  explained,  as  to  accord  with  those 
ideas  which  we  obtain  of  God  from  the  great  body  of  scriptural 
representations,  and  also  with  the  ideas  of  reason.^    But  in  this 

^  Opus  Imperf.  con.  Julian.  L.  III.  c.  106.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
here,  how  indistinct  the  conceptions  of  Julian  are  respecting  the  culius 
Dei.  He  brings  together  the  ethical  and  the  doctrinal,  moral  action 
and  theoretic  knowledge  of  some  particular  doctrines,  without  once 
pointing  to  any  intenial  connexion  between  the  two,  a  central  point 
in  the  inward  life,  fromiwhich  they  both  proceed.  As  the  Augus- 
tinian  idea  of  gratia  was  foreign  to  his  system,  it  was  a  matter  of 
course,  that  he  should  also  have  had  no  conception  of  any  such 
higher  unity,  impartiiig  a  divine  principle  of  life,  and  renovating  the 
entire  religious  and  moral  consciousness.  The  words  of  Julian  are : 
^  Cum  enim  cultus  Dei  multis  intelligatur  modis,  et  in  custodia  man- 
datorum,  et  in  exsecratione  vitiorum,  et  in  ordine  mysteriorum,  et  in 
profunditate  dogmatum,  qua  de  Trinitate  vel  de  resurrectione,  multis- 
(]ue  aliis  similibus  fides  Christiana,  consequitur." 

^  In  the  first  book  of  the  "Opus  Imperfect."  Julian  says,  "nihil 
per  legem  Dei  agi  potest  contra  Deum,  legis  auctorem."  By  this 
unum  compendium  he  supposed  that  every  declaration  infringing  upon 
the  holiness  or  justice  of  God,  might  be  repelled.  Right  interfireta- 
tion  must  tend  to  reconcile  any  apparent  inconsistencies  between  reason 
and  revelation  ;  and  should  any  thing  really  inconsistent  with  reason 
be  found  in  the  Bible,  it  must  be  rejected  as  not  belonging  to  divine 
revelation.  "  Ambigua  quaeque  legis  verba  secundum  hoc  esse  Intel* 
ligenda,  quod  absolutissimis  Scripture  S.  auctoritatibus,  et  insupera- 
bill  ratione  firmatur."  In  another  place : "  Secundum  id,  quod  et  ratio! 
penplcua  et  alionun  locorum,  in  quibus  non  eat  ambiguitas,  splendoi^ 
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principle,  there  was  do  essential  difl^nce  between  Julian  and 
Augustine ;  since  even  the  latter  would  allow  of  no  real  contra- 
diction between  ^e<  and  ratio.  The  Pelagians,  however,  would 
not  have  agreed  with  the  naaxim  of  Augustine  respecting  the 
manner  in  wbich^e«  goes  before  ratioj  and  in  whicn  the  latter 
should  develope  itself  irom  the  former.     « 

Pelagius  and  his  followers,  in  their  views  of  the  doctrine  of 
grace,  were  strenuous  only  in  maintaining  the  opposite  of  a  the- 
ory infringing  vpon  free  will;  they  regarded  all  the  influences 
of  grace  as  concfitioned  by  the  free  will,  all  the  means  of  grace 
as  efficacious  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  diflerent  directions  of 
the  will ;  and  they  denied  any  controlling  influence  of  grace  over 
the  free  will.  Augustine,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  it  as  essen- 
tial to  the  idea  of  grace,  that  it  should  exclude  all  meritum  ;  and 
for  grace  to  be  conditioned  in  any  way  by  the  various  degrees  of 
susceptibility  on  the  part  of  man,  was,  in  his  view,  of  the  nature  of 
merit.  Provided  every  thing  be  not  referred  to  the  agency  of 
God  only,  and  any  thing  depends  upon  the  difl!erent  ways  in 
which  men  stand  related  to  the  agency  of  God,  the  idea  of  grace 
is  given  up ;  for  what  is  granted  according  to  desert,  is  no  more 
grace. 

The  point  of  opposition  just  mentioned,  (viz.  opposition  to  a 
theory  infringing  upon  free  will,)  is  the  only  one  which  the  Pe- 
lagians insisted  upon  in  this  part  of  the  controversy.  But  this  op- 
position led  them  in  reality  much  farther.  Although  they  some- 
times used  the  term  grace  to  denote  something  supernatural,  they 
were  still  inclined  even  then  to  understand  by  it  nothing  more 
than  external  revelations^  or  the  communication  of  certain  kinds 
of  knowledge,  which  surpass  the  powers  of  natural  reason.  The 
idea  of  an  internal  communication  of  a  divine  life^  of  an  influ- 
ence of  God  upon  the  unll  and  consciousness  of  men,  was  foreign 
to  their  system.  Although  among  their  multiform  and  indistinct 
representations  about  grace,  they  said  many  things  which  bor- 
dered upon  this  last  named  characteristic  of  the  Augustinian 

aperuiL"  In  still  another  passage,  L.  II.  c.  144,  he  places  his  recog- 
nition of  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  not  upon  external  tradition, 
but  upon  their  agreement  with  reason,  and  with  the  nature  of  chris- 
tiiin  fiiith,  and  also  upon  the  morahty  of  their  contents :  '^  Sanctas 
apostoli  esse  paginas  confitemur,  non  ob  aliud,  nisi  quia  rationi,  pie- 
tati,  fidei  congruentes,  erudiunt  nos,  et  Deum  credere  inviolabilis 
sequitatiB,  et  prceceptis  ejus  moderationem,  prudentiam,  justitiam,  vin- 
dicare.** 
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system,  and  although  they  never  came  out  in  a  decided  and 
well-understood  opposition  to  it ;  still  the  thought  seemed  to  float 
before  their  minds,  that  by  the  admission  of  any  such  internal 
influence  of  God,  the  free  will  would  be  endangered.  Had  they 
supposed  that  they  could  agree  with  Augustine  in  this  character- 
istic of  his  system,  without  abandoning  their  disagreement  with 
him  on  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  it  was  certainly  for  their  interest 
distincdy  to  avow  this ;  since  Augustine  had  often  pressed  them 
on  this  very  point,  and  charged  them  with  denying  this  special 
internal  influence^  although  they  admitted  a  supernatural  rev- 
elation, and  a  communication  of  knowledge  beyond  the  pow- 
ers of  reason.  But  they  always  drew  back  from  the  avowal  of 
agreement  on  this  point,  and  then  brought  forward  a  great  num- 
ber of  indefinite  bearings  of  the  means  of  grace,  by  which  the 
free  will  is  supported,  in  order  to  show,  by  the  multitude  of  their 
expressions,  bow  far  they  were  far  from  denying  grace.  "  God 
assists  us,"  says  Pelagius,^  by  the  instruction  wnich  he  gives  us, 
and  by  the  revelation  he  has  made ;  by  opening  the  eyes  of  our 
hearts,  by  disclosing  to  us  what  will  take  place  in  the  future 
world,  that  we  may  not  be  engrossed  by  present  things ;  by  dis- 
covering to  us  the  devices  of  Satan;  and  by  enlightening  us  with 
manifold  and  unspeakable  gifts  of  heavenly  grace.'"'*  The  pas- 
sage, Phil.  2:13,  '^God  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of 
his  good  pleasure,"  which  is  specially  important  in  behalf  of  this 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Augustinian  system,  is  explained  by 
Pelagius  as  follows :  '^  '^  God  works  in  us,  to  will  what  is  good 
and  holy,  by  kindling  our  minds,  devoted  to  earthly  desires,  with 
the  greatness  of  the  future  glory,  and  the  promise  of  rewards; 
by  leading  the  adoring  will,  through  the  revelation  of  his  wisdom, 
to  long  for  God ;  and  by  counselling  us  to  all  good."  Thus  too 
Julian  says,  that  God  assists  us,  by  giving  laws,  by  bestowing 
blessings,  by  sanctifying,  restraining,  exciting,  and  enlightening.''' 
Augustine,  on  the  contrary,  gives  a  special  prominence,  in  all 
cases,  to  this  single  characteristic  of  his  system,  upon  which 
every  thioc  else  depends.  The  revelation  of  the  law  could  of 
itself  be  of  no  use  to  man,  since  he  is  destitute  of  power  to  fulfil 

^  Afl  quoted  by  Augustine,  **De  gratia  Christi,''  c.  Vli. 

™  "Dum  nos  multiformi  et  ineffiibili  dono  gratiae  ctelestis  iUuminat* 

•'I  c.  10. 

"^  Opu8  imperf.  III.  114.  "  Praecipiendo,  benedicendo,  sanclificaii- 
do,  coercendo,  provocando,  illuminaQdo."  . 

Vol.  III.    No.  9.  15 
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it.  The  revelation  of  the  law  could  answer  no  other  purpose, 
than  to  awaken  in  man  the  feeling  of  bis  need  of  grace,  by  which 
alone  he  can  obtain  power  to  obey  the  law.  Love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law ;  but  love  to  God  is  not  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by 
the  law,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.^  Augustine  could  apply  his 
own  idea  of  grace,  which  he  regarded  as  appropriately  the 
christian  idea,  to  all  which  the  Pelagians  said  respecting  revela- 
tion and  divine  instruction,  only  so. far  as  they  understood  by 
these  terms,  not  merely  an  external  revelation^  and  an  external 
instruction  by  the  letter,  but  an  internal  revelation  through  the 
inward  working  of  God  upon  the  internal  life  and  comciousneu 
of  manj — ^that  living  knowledge  and  perception  of  what  is  re- 
vealed, which  results  from  a[  new  divine  life.'''^ 

With  this  difference  in  the  doctrine  of  grace,  was  also  closely 
connected  the  difierence  in  the  doctrine  respecting  Christ,  as  the 
Redeemer  of  men,  and  in  the  doctrine  respecting  redemption. 
The  negative  relation  of  the  work  of  redemption'*  must,  indeed, 
be  limited,  according  to  the  Pelagian  system ;  since  it  admitted 
of  no  such  corruption  of  man's  entire  nature,  as  resulted,  ac- 
cording to  Augustine's  doctrine,  from  the  sin  of  Adam.     Still 

'^^  ^  Proinde  per  legem  gratia  demoDstratur,  ut  lex  per  gratiam 
compleatur." 

"^^  "  Haec  gratia,  si  doctrina  dicenda  est,  certe  sic  dicatur,  ut  altius 
et  interius  earn  Deus  cum  ineffabili  suavitate  credatur  infundere  per 
se  jpsum."  De  gratia  Cbristi,  c.  14. 

'^  [Id  bis  history  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  Neander  regards 
this  work  as  having  two  aspects  or  sides,  the  one  negative,  and  the 
other  posUivey — the  former  having  relation  to  the  state  in  wUch  man 
is  by  nature,  from  whicb  it  is  the  design  of  redemption  to  deliver 
bim  ;  the  latter  having  relation  to  the  new  state  into  which  he  is  to 
be  placed  by  redemption.  So  far  as  Christ  took  upon  himself  human 
nature,  with  all  the  consequences  of  the  sin  hitherto  reigning  in  it,  and 
with  the  burden  of  guilt  resting  upon  it,  his  work  is  denominated  neg- 
aUve ;  so  far  as  he  fulfilled  the  ideal  of  holiness  in  this  nature,  before 
infected  by  sin,  imparted  to  it  a  divine  life,  and  raised  it  to  glory,  his 
work  is  called  posOwe,  Hence  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  negative 
aspect  of  the  work  of  redemption  could  have  little  or  no  place  in  the 
Pelagian  system  ;  while  still  it  might  hold  to  redemption,  as  a  work 
designed  to  elevate  and  ennoble  our  nature,  without  reference  to  the 
state  of  guilt  and  helplessness  in  which  this  nature  is  found.  This 
positive  side  of  the  work  of  redemption  was  prominent  in  the  view  of 
the  Oriental  teachers,  though  not,  as  in  the  system  of  Pelagius,  exclu- 
sive of  the  other. — ^Trams. 
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the  doctrine  of  redeinptbn  could  be  held,  even  in  the  Pelagian 
system,  as  opposed  to  the  deterioration  of  roan,  and  the  force  of 
bad  habit.  And  so  the  Pelagians  would  need,  here  again,  to  attach 
tliemselves  more  to  the  way  of  thinking  on  this  subject  common 
in  the  Oriental  church.  There  redemption  was  regarded  not 
alone  as  the  sanctification  and  deliverance  of  corrtipied  human 
nature,  hut  still  more  as  the  exalUng,  ennobling,  and  gUnifying 
of  the  imperfect,  limited  moral  nature  of  man,  above  the  point 
on  which  he  was  placed  at  the  original  creation,  and  above  the 
powers  then  granted  him.  And  so  the  Pelagians  did  in  fiict 
admit,  that  human  nature,  made  good  by  God  originally,  is 
made  better  by  Christ ;  raised  to  a  higher  degree  of  advance- 
ment, which  consists  in  our  sonship  to  God ;  endued  with  new 
powers,  and  assured  of  a  blessedness,  resulting  from  citizen- 
ship in  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  the  attainment  of  which  the 
powers  of  nature  are  inadequate.'^^  Even  this  idea,  however,  c^ 
an  exaltation  and  renewal  of  human  nature  by  Christ,  could  not 
be  apprehended  in  all  its  depth  in  the  Pelagian  system ;  since, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  idea  of  a  communicatioD  of 
a  divine  principle  of  life  through  Christ,  found  no  place  in  this 
system. 

In  the  Pelagian  system,  Christ  appears  as  a  divine  teacher, 
who  reveals  those  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which  human  reason 
is  not  able  of  itself  to  attain.  In  his  life  and  doctrine  he  exhib- 
ited the  most  perfect  moral  rule,  and  gave  to  all  the  most  perfect 
example  of  holiness.^  As  the  Pelagians  affirmed,  that  Adam 
injured  his  posterity  by  setting  the  first  example  of  sin  ;  they 
DOW  opposed  to  this  the  perfect  example  of  virtue  given  by 
Christ.''^  In  this  respect,  however,  the  merit  of  Christ  could 
not  be  shown,  according  to  the  Pelagian  system,  to  be  altogether 
peculiar  and  exclusive ;  for  according  to  this  system,  there  were 
some  before  Christ,  who  bad  perfectly  kept  the  nioral  law.''* 
From  this  difficulty,  the  Pelagian  Julian  could  extricate  himself 
in  no  other  way,  than  by  supposing  a  difl^ence  of  degree,  mak- 

'^^  The  words  of  Julian :  "  Christua,  qui  est  sui  opens  redemptor,. 
auget  circa  imaginem  suam  continua  largitate  beneficia,  et  quos  fece-- 
rat  coodeDdo  bonos,  iacit  innovando  adoptaodoque  melioresJ'  Au- 
gust COD.  Julian.  L.  III.  §  8. 

''^  *^  Exacta  in  Christo  jusdtiae  norma  resplenduit"  Opus  Imperf^ 
L.  If.  §  188. 

■'^  **  Sicut  ille  peccati,  ita  hie  justitiae  forma.** 

''>  See  p.  109  above. 
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ing  it  out  that  Christ,  though  he  did  not  give  the  first,  did  yet 
furnish  the  greatest  example  of  righteousness,^ — a  mode  of 
represeoting  this  subject,  which  none  but  such  undialectical 
thinkers  as  the  Pelagians  were,  could  have  tolerated.  This 
cannot  be  understood  at  all,  without  supposing,  that  according  to 
the  Pelagian  system,  there  is  something  more  perfect  than  the 
mere  fulfilling  of  the  law, — some  works  of  moral  perfection, 
which,  more  than  common  human  virtue,  transcend  the  letter  of 
tinb  law, — such  as  they  supposed  Christ  alluded  to  in  the  eontilia 
evangdica.  Furtlier,  Christ  procured  and  made  known  to 
those  who  believe  in  him,  an  eternal  blessedness,  respecting 
which  they  could  knotr  nothing  from  their  natural  reason,  and  to 
which  man  can  attain  only  by  the  new  means  of  grace  afforded 
by  Christ.  In  addition  to  this  positive  agency  of  Christ,  as  the 
Redeemer  of  man,  he  procured  also  for  the  great  body  of  men; 
with,  indeed,  but  very  tew  exceptions  in  the  whole  race,  the  for* 
giveaess  of  their  sins. 

By  all  these  means,  Christ  has  imparted  many  new  springs  to 
moral  efilbrt,  and  given  man  new  power  to  overcome  his  lower 
propensities  and  the  allurements  of  sin%  These  new  springs 
are,  the  hope  of  eternal  blessedness,  on  condition  of  obeying  the 
laws  of  Christ ;  the  example  of  Christ,  enkindling  a  seal  for 
imitation ;  gratitude  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  especially 
for  the  work  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  becoming  man,  and  giving  his 
life  for  men.  It  would  be  doing  the  Pelagians  injustice  to  say, 
as  one  might  be  led  to  say  from  some  of  their  declarations,  that 
they  made  the  fear  of  future  punishment  and  the  hope  of  future 
reward,  the  only  motives  to  goodness.  Julian  expressly  men-^ 
tbns  gratitude  and  love  to  God,  enkindled  by  the  revelation  of 
the  love  of  God  to  us,  as  new  motives  to  moral  effi>rt.  He 
speaks  of  a  state  resulting  from  these  principles,  in  whkth  Chris" 
tians  practise  virtue  from  pure  love  to  God,  and  for  its  own 
sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  external  reward,—- a  state  in  which 
they  feel  happy  in  doing  right,  even  in  the  midst  of  suffering. 
"The  fulness  of  divine  love  which  gave  all  things  their  exist- 
ence," says  Julian,  "  is  manifest  in  this,  that  the  Word  became 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.  As  God  desired  the  returns  of  love 
from  those  he  made  in  his  own  image,  be  showed  how  he  had 

^  ^'  Justitiae  forma  non  prima,  sed  maxima,  quia  et  ante  quam  Ver- 
bum  caro  fieret,  ex  ea  fide  quae  in  Deuin  erat,  et  in  propbetis  et  in 
multis  aliis  Sanctis,  fulsere  virtutes.** 
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done  every  thing  for' us  from  unspeakable  k>ve,  in  order  tbat  we 
might  in  return  love  him,  who  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  gave 
him  up  for  OS,  and  who  promised,  that  if  we  would  henceforth 
obey  his  will,  he  would  niake  us  joint^heirs  with  bis  own,  only- 
begotten  Son.''^^  '*This  love  to  God  enkindled  in  our  hearts 
is  so  powerful,"-*-e8  Julian  ^who  himself  sobered  for  what  he 
supposed  the  cause  of  Christ)  said,®  explainkig  well  and  appljr* 
ing  the  passage,  Rom.  5:  3,  '^that  we  can  rejoice  not  only  in  the 
prospect  of  future  good,  but  in  the  possession  of  virtue  can  be 
cheerful  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  can  regard  the  rage  of  our  per- 
secdtorSf  rather  as  a  trial  of  our  patience,  than  as  a  disturbance  of 
of  our  joy,  and  can  abstain  from  sin,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
reward,  but  considering  this  very  not  sinning,  as  itself  a  reward." 

It  appears  from  what  has  now  been  said,  that  the  Pelagians 
believed  in  justification  understood  in  the  ^bjeciwe  and  judieial 
sense,®  and  also  in  the  sanctifying  influence  which  faith  in  the 
forgiveness  obtained  by  Christ  must  exercise  upon  the  heart  of 
man,  and  so  npoo  the  whole  course  of  his  lifis,  by  exciting  con- 
fidence in  Groa,  and  grateful  love  to  hkn*^ 

But  although  the  Peli^iaas  gave  prominence  to  the  external 
oonnexKMi  between  Cbrfet  and  believers,  founded  upon  what  be 
bad  done  for  mankind,  the  blessings  he  had  procured  tor  them,  and 
also  promised  to  bestow  in  future ;  they  placed  more  in  the  back 
ground  the  i»temal  rdation  between  Vhriit  and  believers  ;  and 
indeed,  they  could  not  do  otherwise,  in  consistency  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  their  system.  Augustine  reiterated  against 
them  the  reproach,  that  they  made  the  grace  of  Christ  to  consist 
merely  in  tlie  gift  of  pardon,  and  that  they  left  man,  after  he  had 
obtained  this,  to  his  own  free  will ;  not  acknowledging,  that  his 
whole  internal  righteousness  or  holiness  is  still  the  work  of  Christ 
abne,  and  that  the  new  divine  principle  of  life,  which  is  the 
source  of  all  good  in  believers,  flows  only  from  communion  with 

®*  Opus  imperfectum,  I.  94.  ^  L,  c.  L.  II.  c.  166. 

^  As  Juliau  says,  Opus  laiperf.  II.  165,  "  Justificatio  per  peccato- 


rum  vcniam." 


^  Julian  says,  Opus  Imperf.  II.  227,  rightly  explaining  the  apostle : 
^  Eo  debetis  servire  Deo  fidelius  quo  liberalius.  Peccatum  qoippe 
doniinabatur  vobis,  cum  reatuum  impendebat  ultio ;  postea  autem 
qaam  gratia  Dei  beneficia  consecuti  estis,  et  depositis  reatuum  ponde- 
ribus  respirastis,  ingeuuo  pudore  commoniti,  debetis  gratiam  referre 
medicanti." 
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Christ  by  faith.  This  iDteraal  communioD  between  Christ  and 
the  believer^  and  the  iustificatioo  or  saoctiOcatioD  of  man^ 
grounded  in  Christ  and  flowing  from  this  union ;— this  it  was 
which  Augustine  particularly  insbted  upon,  in  opposition  to  the 
Pelagians.  It  was  with  regard  to  justification  in  this  Augustinian 
sense  only,  that  there  was  any  discussion  durbg  this  controver* 
sy ;  and  this  strife  accordingly  ran  mto  the  same  as  that  respect* 
ing  grace.*^ 

Augustine  makes  the  following  statement  of  the  process  by 
which  the  moral  and  religious  life  is  developed.  He  distin- 
gubhesi  according  to  Paul,  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  kills,  and 
its  spirit,  which  makes  alive.^  By  the  mere  knowledge  of  the 
hw,  as  external  precept,  the  nurturing  grace  of  God,  from  which 
the  first  excitements  to  goodness  proceed,  leads  man  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  sin,  and  to  the  consciousness,  that  by  hb  own 
powers  he  cannot  obey  the  law ;  and  hence  springs  the  feeling 
of  bis  need  of  a  Redeemer  and  then  faith  in  him.  By  faith  he 
not  only  obtains  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  but  enters  also  into  joint 
participation  with  the  Redeemer  in  a  divine  life,  and  obtains 
crace  by  which  his  soul  b  healed  of  sin.  With  the  returning 
health  of  the  soul,  the  free  will  is  also  restored,  in  place  of  the 
will  before  enslaved  to  sin.  The  will  now  yields  itself  anew  to 
be  obedient  to  righteousness,  with  free  love.  The  divine  life, 
which  acquires  in  man  a  specific  form,  reveals  itself  in  works  of 
love.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  makes  alive^ — it  is 
the  love  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

From  hence  resulted  another  difference  between  these  two 
modes  of  thinking.  Pelagius,  it  has  been  already  said,  gave 
preference  to  the  theological  views  of  the  Oriental  teachers ;  and 
as  they,  with  their  more  free,  historic  view,  were  accustomed 
to  make  more  dbtinction  between  the  difierent  stages  through 
which  men  were  led  by  the  nurturing  care  of  God,  and  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  divine  revelation ;  be,  too,  in  accordance  with 
his  doctrine,  which  has  been  explained  above,  of  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  human  nature,  and  of  a  gradual  counteraction 
of  the  same,   distinguished  the  three  following  periods,  viz. 

^  This  is  what  Augustine  understood  by  the  word  just^icatiot 
which  he  did  not  use  in  the  same  sense  with  the  Pelagians. 

^  August,  de  gratia  Christi,  §  52.  "  Earn  esse  gratiam  Dei  per  Je- 
sum  Christum  in  qua  nos  sua,  non  nostra  justitia  justos  facit.** 

^  Especially  m  hb  fine  work,  De  spiritu  et  liiera. 
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(1)  Righteousness  id  the  state  of  nature ;  (2)  Righteousness  ud« 
der  the  law  ;  (3)  Righteousness  under  grace.  Augustine,  on  the 
contrary,  insisted  always,  that  through  all  these  stages  there  is 
the  same  need  of  redemption,  and  the  same  source  of  true  holi- 
ness, that  is  graee^  obtained  by  faith ;  not  indeed  at  first  by 
faith  in  a  Saviour  already  manifested,  but  still  in  one  then 
promised.  '<  Even  during  the  dispensation  of  the  law,"  he  says, 
"  there  were  those  who  did  not  stand  under  the  law,  terrifying, 
convincing  of  sin,  and  punishing,«-but  under  grace,  filling  the 
heart  with  joy  in  goodness,  healing  and  delivering  it."® 

As  Augustine  recognized  but  one  principle  of  true  goodness, 
in  the  nature  of  the  religious  and  moral  disposition,  which  results 
from  faith  in  the  Redeemer ;  he  applied  this  to  the  estimation  of 
the  moral  acts  performed  before  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  This 
led  to  a  controversy  between  Julian  and  Augustine,  which  had  an 
impoilant  influence  upon  the  developement  of  Christian  Ethics. 
Augustine  laid  down  a  just  proposition ;  but  he  erred  in  the  appli- 
cation of  it,  in  consequenceof  overlooking  the  connexion  which  still 
continues  between  God  and  that  portion  of  our  nature  which  is  re- 
lated to  him,  and  in  consequence  too  of  not  disceraine  the  conflict- 
ing elements  from  whksh  human  actions  can  result,  in  this  contro- 
versy, as  elsewhere,  Augustine  had  the  merit  of  opposing  the 
principle  of  judging  actions  by  any  external  standard,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  external  <tuANTiTT  of  the  action  performed,  and  of 
placing  in  a  clear  light  the  internal,  necessary  connexion  between 
religion  and  morality,  showing  how  the  latter  is  founded  on  the 
former,  and  consequently  how  ethics  is  founded  on  theology.^ 

^  De  peccato  originis,  §  29.  **  Non  sub  lege  terrente,  convincente, 
punieute ;  sed  sub  gratia  delectante,  sanante,  liberante." 

^  Although  Augustine  wrote  uo  work  on  Christian  Ethics  in  gen- 
eral, but  only  on  some  particular  ethical  topics ;  he  yet  contributed 
more  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  Christian  Morals,  than 
Ambrose  of  Milan  did,  who  has  acquired  celebrity  in  the  history 
of  this  science  by  his  work  De  QfflciiSj  in  three  books.  This  work, 
however,  is  rather  a  collection  of  genera]  rules  of  life  fbr  the  clergy, 
(hence  its  original  title,  Dt  offidia  ministrorum,)  drawn  from  some  gene- 
ral maxims,  than  a  systematic  developement  of  Christian  Ethics.  The 
merit  of  Augustine  in  this  respect,  consists  particularly  in  this,  that  he 
pointed  out  the  essential,  internal  connexion  between  Christian  Theol- 
ogy and  Christian  Ethics,  brought  to  light  the  peculiar  princ^Us  of 
Christian  Ethics  flowing  from  this  connexion,  made  the  nature  of  the 
christian  disposition  prominent,  in  opposition  to  mere  legality  and  the 
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Bat  at  the  same  time  he  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  pro- 
mote in  the  Western  church  the  partial  and  limited  manner  of 
judging  respecting  the  ancient  heathen  times,  in  opposition  to  the 
more  free  views  of  this  subject  held  by  the  earlier  Alexandrine 
theologians,  traces  of  which  are  found  even  in  many  of  the  Oriental 
writers  contemporary  with  him,  and  to  which  Augustine  himself, 
as  a  PlatODist,  had  at  first  been  disposed.  In  his  later  writings, 
he  sometimes  gives  still  indications  of  that  earlier  and  higher 
sentiment,  in  searching  out  and  recognizing  whatever  of  Truth 
and  Good  there  is  scattered  throughout  heathen  literature,  and 
which  he  every  where  derives  from  the  revelation  to  created 
minds  of  tliat  Divine  Spirit  which  is  the  source  of  all  truth  and 
goodness ;  though  this  last  is  inconsistent  with  his  theory  re- 
specting the  entire  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  with  the 
exclusiveness  of  his  doctrine  of  predestination.^ 

The  Pelagians  appealed  particularly  to  the  shining  examples 
of  heathen  virtue,  as  evidences  of  what  human  nature,  even  when 
left  to  itself,  can  do,  in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  the  moral 
depravity  of  man.  To  this  Augustine  replied  as  follows :  There 
is  nothing  intermediate  between  good  and  evil ;  love  to  God  is 
the  principle  of  all  true  goodness,  and  love  of  self  is  the  principle 
of  sin.  This  victorious  principle  of  goodness,  which  overcomes 
the  opposing'' selfishness,  can  spring  only  from  faith.  Hence 
every  thing  which  does  not  have  its  root  in  faith,  is  sin.  In 
support  of  this  sentiment  he  appealed  to  the  declaration  of  the 
apostle,  which  bad  been  already  misunderstood  in  this  respect, 
and  which  after  Augustine's  day  became,  in  this  false  application, 
a  classical  text  in  behalf  of  this  sentiment,  viz.  Rom.  14:  23, 
« Whatever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin."^^     From  hence  Augustine 

cpus  operatwn,  and  asserted  the  unconditioned  obligation  of  the  moral 
law,  in  opposition  to  the  looser  principles  which  came  in  Gcom  the 
Ck-eek  church ;  such  e.  g.  as  the  principle,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the 
means.  The  morit  of  Augustine  in  the  last  particular,  appears  espe- 
cially firora  his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  resiiecting  an  ojfaosum  mer^ 
dadum  in  his  works  de  mendaeio,  from  his  correspondence  with 
Jerome  respecting  the  controversy  between  Peter  and  Paul  at  Anti- 
och,  and  ftom  his  unconditional  condemnation  of  suicide,  in  his  work 
against  Gaudentius,  p.  432. 

^  [Compare  with  this  the  ^larged  and  truly  liberal  view  of  this 
subject  expressed  by  Calvin,  Bib.  Repos.  Vol.  II.  p.  558. — Tr. 

St  1*116  Pelagian  Julian  appears  to  have  seen,  from  the  connexion 
in  which  these  words  stand,  that  they  bear  an  entirely  different  sense, 
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coocladed,  that  all  the  showy  virtues  of  the  beatbcD  are  only  ap- 
parent virtues.  But  as  to  Julian,  inasmuch  as  he  overlooked^  the 
principle  on  which  morality  rests,  its  internal  unity,  and  its  being 
grounded  in  religion  ;  this  statement  of  Augustine  appeared  to  him 
so  revolting,  that  he  could  not  sufficiently  express  his  surprise  at  it. 
He  deduced  from  it  the  following  strange  consequences :  "  If 
the  chastity  of  the  heathen  is  no  chastity,  one  might  as  well  say, 
that  the  body  of  unbelievers  is  no  body,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
heathen  could  not  see,  that  the  grain  which  grows  on  the  fields 
of  the  heathen  is  no  grain."^  Augustine  replied  to  this,  that 
moral  gooddess  could  not  be  contemplated  as  so  isolated,  but 
that,  in  forcing  judgments  respecting  moral  actions,  every  thing 
must  depend  upon  the  entire  unity  of  the  internal  life,  from 
which  the  activity  of  man  proceeds.  He  referred  his  opponent 
to  Matt.  6:  23,  and  said,  the  eye  of  the  soul  is  the  whole  direc- 
tion of  the  internal  man.^  One  who  appears  to  do  what  is  good, 
but  in  doing  it,  does  not  propose  to  himself  the  end  which  true 
wisdom  prescribes  for  all  human  action,  sins  by  having  the  direc- 
tion of  his  soul  alienated  from  that  which  is  the  supreme  good  of 
man.^  If  every  thing  is  not  judged  according  to  this  principle 
of  the  disposition,  then  what  proceeds  from  a  sinful  disposition 
may  indeed  appear  to  be  virtue,  and  sins  may  seem  to  be  con- 
quered by  sins,  but  true  virtue  can  never  be  thus  realized.^ 

and  relate  only  to  actions  performed  against  one's  own  convictions. 
See  August,  con.  Julian.  lY.  24. 

^  At  other  times,  Julian  knew  well,  that  right  and  wrong  must  be 
determined,  not  according  to  the  external  acdon,  but  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  will.  ^  Hoc  operator  foris  jam  ipsa  justitia,  quam  in- 
tus  voluntas  sancta  concepit  et  peperit,''  Opus  Imperf.  I.  79.  Still  it 
may  be,  that  although  he  regarded  the  virtues  as  internal  directions 
and  attributes  of  mind  ;  he  did  not  yet  discern  their  higher  internal 
unity,  their  deepest  root  in  the  one  essential  nature  of  that  which  is  a 
right  disposition. 

«  L.  c.  27. 

^  "Oculus  intentio,  qua  fecit  quisque  quod  facit.**  1.  c.  28. 

w  "  Quidquid  boni  fit  ab  homine,  et  non  propter  hoc  fit,  propter 
quod  ficai  debere,  vera  sapientia  prsecipit,  etsi  officio  {opifictum,  the  ex- 
temcd  action)  videatur  bonum,  ipso  non  recto  fine  peccatum  est." 
I  c.  21. 

^  Julian  was  so  little  able  to  understand  this  principle,  that  he  de- 
duced firom  it  the  conclusion,  in  oppoaidon  to  Augustine,  that  if  sin 

Vol.  III.     No.  9.  16 
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But  although  Julian  acknowledged  no  internal  distinetion  in 
what  is  called  virtue,  from  different  points  of  view ;  yet,  by  fol-^ 
lowing  the  doQtrine  commonly  received,  which  assigns  the  eter- 
nal blessedness  promised  in  the  New  Testament,  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  exclusively  to  Christians,  he  fell 
into  the  inconsistency  of  instituting  an  external  distinction  be- 
tween christian  and  heathen  virtues  and  good  works,  deter- 
mined according  to  the  results  by  which  they  are  followed. 
He  called  christian  virtues,  on  account  of  the  reward  connected 
with  them,  good  fruitfully;  the  others,  from  not  having  this 
reward  annexed,  good  unfruitfully.^  His  view  of  this  point 
depends  upon  his  conceiving  of  the  relation  between  religion  and 
morality  as  only  an  external  one,  and  his  supposing  something 
arbitrary  and  external  in  the  relation  of  reward  or  blessedness  to 
the  life  and  actions  of  men.  Augustine  justly  placed  this  incon- 
sistency in  a  strong  light ;  and  said  in  opposition  to  it,  that  what 
is  truly  good  cannot  be  unfruitful,  and  that  the  final  result  must 
correspond  with  the  inlemal  nature  of  human  agency. 

Corresponding  with  the  various  degrees  through  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Augustinian  system,  the  nurturing  grace  of  God  carries 
the  divine  life  in  the  process  of  its  developement  in  human 
nature,  this  grace  must  receive  many  appropriate  designations. 
So  far  as  grace,  anticipating  all  desert  on  the  part  of  man,  first 
draws  with  internal,  irresistible  necessity,  the  depraved  will  of 
one  who  is  in  the  same  alienation  from  God  with  all  others,  pro- 
duces in  him  the  first  motions  of  goodness,  awakens  him  to  the 
feeling  of  bis  need  of  redemption,  and  thus  leads  him  to  faith,  it 
is  called  gratia  praveniens  or  praparans.  It  now  creates  in 
him,  through  faith,  a  free  will  to  good,  gratia  operans.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  transformation  in  which  human  nature  is  at 
once  wholly  renovated,  and  raised  above  all  conflict  with  evil. 
There  still  remain  in  man  two  principles  conflicting  with  each 
other.  So  far  as  He  is  born  of  God,  and  lives  in  fellowship  with 
Christ,  he  sins  no  more  ;  but  so  far  as  he  bears  within  himself 

could  be  conquered  by  sin,  it  must  then  be  far  easier  to  subdue  vice  by 
virtue ;  and  that  it  could  not  therefore  be  so  difficult  for  human  nature, 
by  its  moral  power,  to  triumph  over  evil.  He  did  not  consider,  and  this 
in  consequence  of  the  defect  above  mentioned,  that  it  is  wholly  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  victory  which  is  here  spoken  of.  Compare  what  Schleier- 
macher  says  respecting  this  superficial  view,  in  his  Remarks  on  the 
Idea  of  Virtue,  p.  21. 

^  Fruduost  and  stenUter  bona. 
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the  old  nature  iDberited  from  the  first  fallen  man,  sin  still  cleaves 
to  him.^  He  therefore  still  needs  grace,  to  assist  and  cooperate 
with  his  renewed  will  {gratia  cooperans)^  that  he^may  be  en* 
abled  to  accomplish  what  is  good,  and  to  come  on  victorious  in 
his  continued  conflict  with  evil.^  Although  Augustine  referred 
the  explanation  of  the  fact,  why  grace  did  not,  as  it  might  do, 
bring  any  one  during  this  earthly  life,  into  a  perfect  freedom 
from  sin,  to  the  unsearchable  decree  of  God ;  be  yet  suggested 
the  following  mode  of  explanation,  which  to  him  seemed  not  im- 

!>robable :  So  long  as  man  has  not  yet  attained,  as  be  will  in  the 
bture  life,  to  the  vision  of  the  supreme  good,  so  as  to  regard 
himself  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  God,  and  so  long  as  he  is 
not  so  entirely  filled  with  his  Spirit,  as  fo  prefer  God  to  himself, 
not  merely  from  rational  conviction,  but  also  from  unceasing 
love  ;^^ — ^so  long  as  this  is  not  the  case,  man  is  always  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  pride,  which  is  the  more  likely  to  spring  from 
the  self-contemplation  of  a  rational  spirit,  since  this  spirit  is  in 
fact  greater  than  all  besides  in  the  earthly  creation.  Hence  to 
guard  him  against  this  danger,  man  must  be  kept  in  constant 
conflict  with  himself. — ^In  reply  to  this,  Julian  could  make  the 
not  unfounded  objection,  that  Augustine  reasoned  in  a  circle  ; 
for  since  pride  itself  is  sin,  it  follows  of  course,  that  grace,  in 
freeing  man  wholly  from  sin,  would  also  free  him  from  pride. 
Still  this  argument  of  Augustine's  bad  its  origin  in  a  true  chris* 
tian  experience,  which  could  not  be  reasoned  away.^^^  Since 
now,  while  man  continues  in  this  life,  he  is  continually  exposed 
by  reason  of  this  unremitted  contest,  to  the  danger  of  falling ;  be 
needs,  in  order  to  salvation,  that  grace  which  will  enable  him  to 

*  See  e.  g.  De  perfectione  justitiae  homiois,  §  39. 

^  **  Cooperando  perficit,  quod  operando  incipit.  Ipse  ut  velimua 
operatur  incipiens,  qui  volentibus  cooperatur  perficiena"  De  gratia 
et  lib.  arbit  §  33. 

100  u  Quamdiu  non  yidet,  sic  ut  videbit  in  fine,  summum  iUud  et  im- 
mutabile  bonum,  in  cujus  comparatione  ae  spemat,  sibique  iUius  cari- 
tate  vilescat,  tantoque  spiritu  ejus  impleatur,  ut  id  sibi  non  ratione 
sola,  sed  stemo  quoque  amore  preponat.''     Con.  Julian.  IV.  26. 

1^^  Julian  :  ^  Absurdissimum  et  stultissimum,  peccatum  fiilsse,  ne 
peccatum  esaet,  quoniam  et  ipsajsuperbia  utique  peccatum  est."  Au- 
gustine :  '^Hoc  si  expert!  non  essemus,  et  in  aliquibus  teiris,  ubi  ista 
nunquam  oontigerant,  viveremus,  aadiremus,  sine  dubio  utique  deri- 
deremus.^  De  natura  et  gratia,  con.  Pekg.  $  SO, 
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hold  00  victorioufllyi  through  this  conflict  to  the  last.  Grace  in 
this  respect  was  called  by  Augustine  donum  perseveraMiia  $ 
and  this  is  the  only  sure  mark  of  the  predestina|ed. 
/  This  doctnhe  of  grace,  as  now  unfolded  with  aU  its  disiinc- 
tioosi  stood  necessarily  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
Predestination.  And  when  this  doctrine  was  so  taught,  it  was 
justly  exposed  to  the  following  objections,  which  were  ofteo  re- 
peated by  the  Pelagians ;  viz.  that  under  the  name  of  grace, 
Augustine  here  introduced  a  real  fale^  that  be  denied  outright 
the  free  will  belonging  essentially  to  the  constitution  of  human  na- 
ture, and  that  he  set  aside  all  the  conditions  of  a  righteons  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  God.  In  relation  to  the  free  will,  Augustine 
always  affirmed,  that  as  the  law  is  not  annulled,  but  fulfilled,  by 
faith ;  so  by  grace,  the  free  will  is  not  set  aside,  but  made  first 
truly  free,  which  it  never  is  before ;  and  he  referred  to  the  de- 
claration of  Christ,  that  he  only  is  truly  free,  whom  the  Son 
makes  free.  Here,  however,  he  was  led  by  the  ambiguity  of 
the  term  freedom^  to  confound  two  distinct  ideas,^^  viz.  the  idea 
of  freedom  as  a  certian  state  and  stage  of  moral  improvement, 
and  of  freedom  as  a  particular  faculty  belonging  to  every  rational 
mind.  With  regard  to  freedom  in  the  former  sense,  Augustine 
gave  a  deejper  view  of  it,  in  connexion  with  his  idea  of  a  divine 
principle  ot  life  imparted  by  grace,  than  could  consist  with  the 
Pelagian  system.  But  it  was  otherwise  as  to  freedom  in  the 
second  sense,  which  was  the  particular  point  at  issue  in  the 
present  controversy.  This  freedom  Augustine  denied  fo  all  the 
descendants  of  fallen  Adam,  since  he  did  not  albw  all  men  to 
have  ability  to  attain  to  that  higher  moral  freedom.  This  ability 
he  regarded,  not  as  in  the  inalienable  possession  of  the  rational 
mind,  but  as  a  gift  imparted  to  a  particular  number  of  men  by 
a  special  divine  io- working.  With  regard  to  those  who  belong 
to  this  number,  it  cannot  be  said,  that  they  have  a  free  self-de- 
termination in  appropriating  to  themselves  what  is  offered  them 
by  grace,  since  their  will  is  determined  by  an  internal  necessity, 
through  the  almighty  will  of  God.  And  as  these  follow  an  irre- 
sistible agency  from  above,  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  in  bon- 
dage to  sin,  follow  also  an  irresistible  agency  of  a  worse  sort. 
But  here  Augustine  contended,  that  free  self-determination  is 
not  infringed  upon  by  the  inward  operations  of  grace ;  since  he 

^^  A  &ct  which  the  Pelagiais  well  knew  1k>w  to  «iunuidv«rt  upon. 
God.  Julian.  Opus  loqperf.  L  170. 
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was  satisfied  with  the  DotioD  of  a  freedom  in  appearance,  or  that 
sliow  of  freedom  whicb  is  necessarily  formed  in  the  conscious* 
ness  of  the  creature,  viz.  in  so  far  as  grace  operates  according 
to  the  form  of  human  nature,  or  of  rational  human  conscious* 
oess, — the  form  of  that  self-determination,  which  we  are  con- 
scious of  ID  our  experience.  Hence,  although  man  is  really 
determined  by  a  higher  principle,  renovating  his  will  with  an  ir- 
resistible power,  to  which  he  yields  after  the  manner  of  na- 
ture, he  is  yet  conscious  of  no  violence  done  to  his  will.  It  was 
in  this  sensCf  that  Augustine  said,  that  the  operation  of  grace 
presupposes  that  free  will,  which  belongs  essentially  to  the  nature 
of  reason ;  that  if  man  were  not  made  in  the  image  of  God,  he 
could  not  be  susceptible  of  grace;  and  that  grace  acts  on  men, 
and  could  not  act  on  stones.^^ 

It  was  an  inconsistency  in  the  system  of  Augustine,  that  while 
he  derived  the  first  sin  from  the  free  self-determination  of  man, 
he  made  every  thing  else  to  depend  upon  an  unconditional  divine 
predetermination.  He  would  have  been  more  dialectically  con- 
sistent, if  in  following  the  principle  which  bad  led  him  to  this 
whole  mode  of  conception,  he  had  derived  the  acting  of  Adam, 
as  well  as  that  of  all  others,  from  an  unconditioned  predestina- 
tion. This  inconsistency  was  prominently  taken  notice  of  by 
Julian.^^  But  it  was  a  noble  inconsistency, — one  which  re- 
sulted from  the  victory  of  his  religious  feeling  over  his  specula- 
tive tendency.  Thus  he  could  in  one  point  hold  fast  the  holi- 
ness and  justice  of  God,  and  the  free  guilt  of  man ;  and  transfer 
from  God  'the  cause  of  evil,  and  place  it  in  that  truly  free  self- 
determination  which  originally  belonged  to  man.  In  the  mind 
of  Augustine  this  inconsistency  was  obviated,  by  the  supposition 
of  the  necessary  and  incomprehensible  connexion  between  the 
first  man  and  the  whole  human  race ;  for  as  the  act  of  the  first 
man  can  be  regarded  as  the  personal  act  of  each  individual,  the 
loss  of  original  freedom  is  in  every  one  the  result  of  his  own  guilt. 

103  «  Neque  enim  gratia  Dei  lapidibus  aut  lignispecoribusve  praesta- 
tur,  Bed  quia  imago  Dei  est,  meretur  banc  gratiaro."  Con.  Julian.  IV. 
15.  '*  Non  sicut  in  lapidibus  insensatis,  aut  sicut  in  ils,  in  quorum 
natura  ratioDem  voluntatemque  non  condidit,  salutem  nostram  Deus 
operatur  in  nobis."    De  poccat.  meritis  et  remisfl&one,  Lib.  U.  §  6. 

^^  Opoa  Imperf.  VI.  93.  **'  Undo  tu  nosd  illud  tantummodo  jus- 
tum  fiiiase,  ut  in  Adam  nisi  voluntarium  crimen  non  poaait  ulcisci, 
si  ii\justum  esse  non  nosti,  imputari  euiquam  in  crimen,  quod  fiUMuris 
sine  voluntate  susceptum  ?" 
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From  this  Augustioian  system,  composed  with  so  much 
dialectica]  art,  there  might  be  drawn  some  hurtful  practical  coo- 
sequences  ;  though  when  it  was  stated  with  the  caution,  wisdom, 
and  dialectical  skill  of  Augustine,  these  could  be  avoided. 
Those  who,  like  Augustine,  had  come  into  this  system  through  the 
whole  developement  of  their  own  internal  life,  and  with  whom  it 
had  become  incorporated  with  the  fundamental  experiences  of 
their  christian  conscbusness ;  those  who  had  already  attained 
to  inward  rest  and  firmness  in  the  christian  life ;  such  persons 
could  find  repose  in  this  system.  The  life  of  faith  which  they 
led,  their  consciousness  of  a  divine  life,  raised  them'  above  the 
doubts  which  might  have  arisen  from  reflection  on  the  point, 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  number  of  the  elect.  But  it  was 
otherwise,  where  this  system  was  taught  in  a  less  guarded  and 
skilful  manner,  or  where  it  was  inculcated  upon  persons,  who 
were  still  involved  in  many  an  internal  conflict,  and  who  could 
be  easily  disturbed  by  reflection  upon  their  own  state.  Augus- 
tine himself  lived  to  see  some  of  these  e^cts,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  how  be  proceeded  with  reference  to  them.  From 
what  he  observed,  he  took  occasion  still  farther  to  develope  his 
system,  in  regard  to  its  practical  bearings. 

The  e&cts  to  which  we  allude  took  place  between  the  years 
426 — ^27,  and  were  as  folkws.  One  of  Augustine's  polemic 
treatises  relatiog^  to  these  coutroverted  points-  in  theology, — a 
letter  of  his  to  the  presbyter  (afterwards  bishop)  Sixtus  of 
Rome,^^  was  circulated  among  the  monks  belonging  to  a  clois- 
ter in  Adrumetum  of  the  province  Byzacene  in  North  Africa. 
It  produced  among  them  violent  excitement  of  feeling.  There 
came  forward  among  them  persons  who  deduced  hurtful  practi* 
cal  consequences  from  the  Augustinian  doctrines  respecting 
grace  and  predestinatbn.  "  Of  i^hat  use,"  said  they,  "  to  teach 
others,  and  exhort  them  to  goodness,  since  human  eflbrts  are  of 
no  avail,  and  God  works  within  us  both  to  will  and  to  do. 
Moreover,  it  is  unjust  to  reproach  or  punish  men  who  commit 
sin,  since  they  are  not  to  blame  for  doing  it.  Without  grace 
they  cannot  do  otherwise ;  nor  can  they  do  any  thing  to  deserve 
grace.     Consequently  we  can  do  nothing,  but  pray  for  them." 

When  Augustine  received  information  of  these  disturbances 
by  messengers  sent  from  the  cloister,  and  by  a  letter  from  the 
abbot  Valentinus,  he  addressed  two  books  to  these  monks ;  in 


^^  EpiBtolae  August.  194. 
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ooe  of  whidi,  (De  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio^)  he  unfolded  more 
fully  his  doctrine  respecting  the  relation  of  grace  to  the  free  will, 
in  opposition  to  Pelagianism ;  and  in  the  other,  (his  book  De 
correptione  etgraiioy)  he  examined  it  in  its  practical  bearings  with 
reference  to  the  consequences  which  had  been  deduced  from  it. 
According  to  the  teaching  of  Augustine,  this  unconditional  pre- 
destination is  not  an  arbitrary  act  of  God,  conferring  eternal  sal- 
vation upon  man  while  he  is  loaded  with  every  sin ;  but  a  nece^ 
sary  intermediate  link  is  the  communication  of  grace.  This,  in 
all  who  possess  it,  is  the  source  of  a  divine  life,  and  must,  ac- 
cording to  an  internal  impulse,  manifest  itself  in  works  of  good- 
ness. But  here,  too,  no  limits  can  be  established  where  the 
divine  agency  in  man  begins  and  ceases,  and  where  human 
agency  commences  and  ends;  the  two  go  inseparably  together. 
The  human  will,  when  appropriated  by  divine  grace,  being  re- 
newed and  sanctified,  performs  with  freedom  what  is  good ; 
and  grace  can  act  only  through  the  will,  serving  as  its  organ. 
Hence  Augustine  says,  that  "  one  who  is  a  child  of  God  must 
feel  himself  impelled  by  the  Spirit  of  Crod  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  when  he  has  done  it,  must  thank  God,  who  gave  him  power 
for  this  purpose,  and  pleasure  in  goodness.  But  one  who  does 
not  do  what  is  right,  or  does  it  without  the  proper  motive  of 
love,  should  pray  God  to  grant  him  the  grace  which  he  has  not 
yet  received." 

On  account  of  the  internal  connexion  which  Augustine  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  the  first  sin  and  the  sin  of  all  mankmd, 
as  has  been  already  shown,  he  maintained,  that  no  person  could 
exculpate  himself  by  reason  of  the  general  sinfulness,  and  that 
his  sin  must  be  imputed  to  him  as  the  result  of  his  own  guiltiness ; 
and  farther,  that  God  might  indeed  act  by  his  grace  upon  the 
hearts  of  men,  without  our  warning,  counselling,  or  punishing 
them,  and  equally,  too,  without  our  praying  for  them.  In  fact, 
none  of  these  second  causes  could  have  the  designed  efiect  upon 
men,  except  on  the  supposition  of  divine  grace,  which  acts  by 
human  instrumentality^  and  without  which  all  human  instrumen- 
tality would  be  of  no  avail ;  and  also  on  the  supposition,  that 
those  whom  we  desire  to  lead  to  salvation,  belong  to  the  number 
of  the  elect.  Considering,  however,  that  God  often  employs 
such  instruments  as  we  are  in  imparting  his  grace  to  men ;  con- 
sidering that  there  are  no  infallible  signs  by  which  we  can  in  this 
life  distinguish  the  elect  from  the  non-elect,  and  that  we  must 
desire  in  the  spirit  of  love,  that  all  should  attain  to  happiness ;  it 
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is  our  duty,  in  the  same  spirit  of  bve,  to  proceed  on  the  suppo- 
sitbn,  that  God  will  make  use  of  us  as  instrumeots,  through  his 
grace,  of  converting  and  hringing  to  salvation,  this  or  that  par- 
ticular person,  now  living  in  sin,  and  so  to  employ  for  this  end 
all  the  means  within  our  power,  leaving  the  event  with  Him. 

[The  history  goes  on  from  this  point,  with  the  developeroent 
of  semi-Pelagianism.  We  will  here  cite,  in  conclusion,  a  pas- 
sage taken  from  page  1322  of  the  original  work,  which  is  closely 
connected  with  trie  oudine  above  given.] 

Augustine  had  set  apart  the  last  years  of  his  long  and  active 
life  for  completing  his  theological  works,  which  were  in  part 
connected  with  these  controversies  which  he  regarded  as  so  im- 
portant. As  the  numerous  duties  belonging  to  his  episcopal 
office  left  him  no  leisure  for  this,  be  procured  the  presbyter 
Eraclius,  who  had  been  formed  under  his  eye,  to  be  united  with 
him  as  an  assistant,  with  the  consent  of  the  church.  He  now 
employed  himself  in  preparing  a  Critique  of  all  his  writings,-— 
his  Retractiones.  What  particularly  induced  him  to  do  this, 
was  his  seeing  that  many  passages  from  his  earlier  works  were 
brought  against  him  by  the  Pelagians  and  semi-Pelagians,  to  the 
great  embarrassment  of  his  enthusiastic  admirers,  who  would  not 
allow  any  error  in  a  man  whose  authority  with  them  was  too 
great.  Augustine,  however,  was  far  from  claiming  any  such 
authority  for  his  works ;  an  authority  whbh  in  his  view  belonged 
to  the  Bible  alone.  He  said  to  these  extravagant  admirers  of  hia, 
that  they  gave  themselves  needless  trouble,  they  had  not  under- 
taken a  good  cause,  and  must  lose  the  process,  even  by  his  own 
decisbo.^^  He  rejoiced  in  the  acknowledgement,  that  he  had 
made  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  that  he  had 
found  out  many  of  his  early  errors  to  be  such ;  and  he  was  not 
now  ashamed  to  point  them  out  publicly  in  his  works.  It  may 
indeed  have  also  been,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
already  said  above,  that  as  bis  mind  was  in  many  respects  more 
limited  by  system  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  regarded  many 
of  the  more  unshackled  opinbns  of  his  earlier  years  as  errone- 
ous ;  or  that  he  himself  may  have  unconsciously  carried  back 
his  altered  system  into  the  expressions  of  his  earlier  views. 

^^  Tmstra  laboratis,  non  bonam  causam  suscepistis,  facile  in  ea, 
me  ipso  judiee,  superamini.**    £p.  143,  ad  NarceOinum. 
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Augustine  next  employed  himself  about  bis  last  work  in  the 
Pelagian  controversies,  in  opposition  to  Julian,  which  he  was 
never  able  to  complete.  He  wrote  on  this  work  in  the  midst  of 
violent  political  storms,  which  brought  desolation  and  ruin  over 
the  flourishing  portk>n  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  He  had 
the  pain  to  see  accomplished  the  downfall  of  a  man,  who  had 
once  been  very  dear  to  bim.  The  leader  TComes)  Boniface, one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  successful  commanders  of  the 
declining  Roman  empire,  had  been  induced  by  the  advice  of 
Augustine  himself,  to  abandon  bis  intention  of  withdrawing  into 
monastic  life,  and  to  devote  his  powers  to  the  defence  of  op- 
pressed Romish  Christendom  against  the  raging  incursions  of  the 
barbarous  nations.  But  he  was  afterwards  prevailed  upon,  in 
consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  commandant  Aetius,  his 
rival  in  military  renown,  to  rebel  against  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. In  order  to  sustain  himself  in  this  contest,  he  called  in 
the  Vandals  from  Spain  to  his  aid.  Augustine  employed  a  fa- 
vourable moment  to  speak  to  the  conscience  of  Boniface,  in  a 
letter  written  with  genuine  christian  dignity  and  great  wisdom, — 
a  true  model  for  such  complicated,  relations.  Boniface  had  to 
learn  by  bitter  experience,  the  truth  of  what  his  old  friend  had 
predicted  to  him.  He  was  led  on  farther  than  he  himself  first 
intended,  and  when  he  wished  to  retrace  his  steps,  it  was  too 
late.  The  Vandals  looked  upon  those  flourishing  regions  as  their 
own,  and  from  being  the  allies  of  Boniface,  became  his  enemies. 
Augustine's  episcopal  residence,  the  city  Hippo,  was  besieged 
by  them.  In  the  midst  of  these  sufferings,  and  in  the  prospect 
of  new  dangers  impending,  it  was  Augustine's  common  prayer, 
that  God  would  deliver  the  town  from  the  enemy ;  or  that  he 
would  grant  his  servants  power  to  endure  every  thing  which  his 
will  should  impose  upon  them ;  or  that  God  would  take  him  out 
of  the  world.  The  latter  event  took  place.  On  the  third  month 
of  the  siege,  which  lasted  fourteen  months,  Augustine  died,  76 
years  old,  A.  D.  429.1*' 

1^  Of  the  latter  years  of  Pelagius  nothing  is  known  with  certainty. 
He  is  generaUy  said  to  hare  passed  them  in  the  seclusion  of  monas* 
tic  life,  at  Jerusalem ;  and  one  account  relates  that  he  died  there  A  D. 
420,  at  the  age  of  90  years,— •Ed. 

Vol.  III.    No.  9.  17 
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Art.  IV. — Hints   bespectino   Commemtaaibs   upon   run 

Scriptures. 

By  II.  Biowit  WrvL  oCBm.  Lil.  in  tto  ThML  8ba.  ti  Aodvfw. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  reads  and  veoerates  the 
Scriptures,  not  take  an  interest  in  the  present  signs  pf  the  times 
respecting  them.  The  period  now  past  is  not  very  rerootey 
when  the  whole  world  called  Christian,  with  the  exception  of 
priests,  monks,  and  a  few  literati,  were  entirely,  or  almost  en* 
tirely,  excluded  from  the  reading  or  consultation  of  the  word 
Qf  God.  To  us  who  live  in  a  land  where  every  kind  of  publica- 
tion has  the  most  free  and  wide  range  that  is  possible,  and  where 
no  authority  of  man  can  prevent  the  reading  of  any  book  which 
one  chooses  to  read,  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  such  a  state 
of  things  should  ever  have  existed.  And  were  we  not  roost  for- 
cibly reminded  of  it  by  facts  that  are  continually  occurring  in  the 
midst  of  us,  even  at  the  present  time,  among  some  called  Chris- 
tians, and  who  regard  as  a  crime  the  dissemination  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  among  the  people  at  large,  we  should  almost  be 
tempted  to  suppose,  that  the  history  of  the  past  had  received 
some  touches  from  the  hand  of  exaggeration.  In  some  particu- 
lars this  may  have  been  so ;  but  that  the  facts  on  record,  with 
regard  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  book  for  use 
among  the  common  people,  are  substantially  true,  is  beyond  all 
contradiction.  Indeed,  no  attempt  is  made  by  those  who  are 
pripcipally  concerned  in  such  prohibitory  measures  to  conceal 
t})is  fact. 

The  Lord  Jesus  told  the  unbelieving  Jews  to  ^^  search  the 
Scriptures,^  John  5:  39.  The  sacred  historian  of  early  chris- 
tian times  says,  that  the  Bereans  <<  were  more  noble  than  those 
of  Thessalonica,  inasmuch  as  they  received  the  word  with  all 
readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily  whether 
those  things  were  so,"  Acts  17:  11.  Paul  gives  special  charge 
to  tbe  Thessalonians,  that  "  his  epistle  be  read  to  ai.l  the  holy 
brethren,^'  I  Thess.  5:7;  and  tbe  same  apostle  exhorts  tbe 
Ephesian  church,  without  distinction  or  exceptbn,  "  to  take  to 
themselves  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  tbe  |¥ord  of  Godi" 
Eph.  6:  1 7.  The  ancient  legislator  of  the  Jews,  in  times  of  great 
ignorance  among  the  community  over  which  he  presided,  gave 
express  direction,  that  "  the  words  which  he  commanded  should 
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be  in  their  heart ;  that  they  should  teach  them  diligeiitlj  to  their 
ebildrei),  and  talk  of  them  when  they  shatrid  sn  in  the  house,  o^ 
walk  by  the  way,  or  lie  down,  or  rise  up ;  that  they  should  bind 
them  for  a  sign  upon  the  hand,  and  they  should  be  as  frontlets 
between  their  eyes ;  that  they  should  write  them  upon  the  posts 
of  their  hoose,  and  upon  their  gates,*'  Deut.  6:  6 — 9  ;  the  lioly 
Psalmist  describes  the  pious  man,  as  being  one  whose  '*  delighl 
18  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  [the  Scriptures],  and  in  bis  taw  doth 
be  meditate  day  and  night ;  and  a  great  multitude  of  passages^ 
of  the  like  tenor,  fiaight  easily  be  added  to  these.  Yet  the 
church  of  Rome,  even  after  the  light  of  the  Reformation  ha4 
barst  upon  the  world,  and  the  subject  of  disseminating  the  Scrips 
tures  had  been  amply  discussed,  did  prohibit  the  reading  of 
Scripture  by  the  common  people,  in  the  famous  council  of  Trent, 
and  make  it  penal  for  booksellers  to  deal  in  Bibles.*  The  only  ex-^ 
ception  to  a  general  prohibition  with  regard  to  the  common  people 
is,  that  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  priest  or  confessor,  the 
bishop  may  give  license  to  particular  individuals,  to  read  the  Bibl€» 
as  translated  into  their  own  vernacular  language,  when  such  trans^ 
ktion  is  made  by  catholic  authcfrs ;  a  privilege,  as  we  know  from 
die  history  of  the  past,  rarely  asked  for,  and  still  more  rarely  grant-^ 
ed,  because  the  odium  of  suspected  heresy  was  attached  to  making 
such  a  request.  Inquiry  implied  doubt,  as  these  directors  of  tbe» 
consciences  of  men  suppo^d ;  and  doubt,  with  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  might  easily  lead  men  to  think  and  act  far  tbemselved 
in  matters  of  religion,  instead  of  submitting  implicitly  to  the  dic-^ 
tates  of  the  See  at  Rome. 

That  the  zeal  and  the  infatuation  which  dictated  such  meas* 
ures  at  Rome,  in  regard  to  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures, 
have  nothing  abated  in  recent  times,  is  sufficiently  evident,  if  we 
consult  documents  which  lie  before  the  public.  In  the  Circular 
Letter  of  the  Pope,  in  A.  D.  1824,  which  respects  the  recent  ef- 
forts of  Bible  Societies,  and  is  addressed  to  all  the  patriarchs, 
primates,  archbishops,  and  bishops  x>(  the  catholic  church,  be 
exhorts  them  diligently  to  occupy  themselves,  by  all*  means, 
to  turn  away  their  flocks  from  these  deadly  pa$tnrei  {leihiferk 
hint  pa$cuis),  rtieaning  the  Scriptures  circulated  by  Bible  Socie-* 
ties,  which,  in  another  passage  of  the  same  Epistle,  he  styles  the 
gospel  fif  the  DevU  (evangdium  DiaboK).  And  in  conformity 
to  these  requisitions,  the  poor  catholics  of  oor  great  cities  are 
"''''"      ■       ■  -  ■     -  ..      .  ^ 

*  Con<^  Trid.  Sesa.  4.  Dectet  de  CaXione  Script 
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obliged  by  their  priests,  on  pain  of  e&cominuDication,  to  give  up 
Bibles  or  any  other  religious  books,  which  they  may  have  re* 
ceived  from  protestants,  and  the  reading  of  which  might  shake 
their  faith  in  the  decretals  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

How  different  the  general  spirit  which  pervades  oar  eoontry 
and  that  land  from  which  we  came  !  Bibles  without  limitation, 
and  almost  without  number,  are  printed  and  circulated;  and 
instead  of  any  prohibition  being  laid  upon  the  dissemination  of 
them,  it  is  regarded  as  an  imperious  duty  of  societies  and  of 
individuals,  to  circulate  them  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
Already,  in  a  great  part  of  our  country,  has  every  family  been 
supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  who  was  willing  to 
receive  one. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  respecting  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures, 
is  one  that  we  should  naturally  expect  to  follow  on,  in  the  train 
of  events  like  these.  Accordingly  it  has  made  its  appearance, 
and  is  becoming  diffused  rapidly,  and  in  a  manner  surpassing  all 
expectation.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  calculate,  without 
great  pains  and  much  expense  of  time,  how  many  commentaries 
on  the  Bible  have  been  printed  and  circulated  in  the  protestant 
religious  community,  since  the  operations  of  the  British  and  For«- 
eign  Bible  Society  6rst  commenced.  In  the  interesting  accounts 
of  these  operations,  and  those  of  otlier  kindred  societies  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  but  little  notice  has  yet  been  bestowed 
on  this  unexpected  result  of  their  efforts.  It  is  an  honour  due 
to  them,  to  point  out  this  important  fruit  of  their  labours ;  and  to 
shew,  that  while  they  are  diffusing  the  Scriptures  themselves 
among  the  people  at  large,  they  are  of  course  waking  up  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  not  only  among  the  mass  of  men,  but  in  a  par^ 
ticular  manner  among  those  whose  business  it  is  to  be  the 
teachers  of  religion. 

Comparing  the  state  of  things  not  many  years  since,  in  this 
country  and  in  Great  Britain,  one  can  scarcely  give  credit  to 
facts  respecting  the  circulation  of  large  and  expensive  commen* 
taries  on  the  Scriptures  among  the  mass  of  the  community. 
That  such  voluminous  works  as  those  of  Scott  and  Henry,  for 
example,  should  not  only  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  one  or  two 
extensive  editions,  but  that  these  editions  should  be  frequently 
repeated,  and  the  sale  become  still  more  and  more  extensive,  is 
a  palpable  evidence  that  new  times  have  come  upon  the  church, 
and  that  new^developements  are  about  to  be  made,  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  religion  and  of  the  Bible,  which  roust  be  looked 
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ibr  with  the  deepest  iaterest  by  aU  who  are  coDcemed  Id  thiogs 
of  this  nature* 

It  is  Dot  to  my  purpose  further  to  pursue  historical  notices 
relative  to  this  great  subject.  I  have  said  thus  much  io  order 
to  show  that  there  never  was  a  time,  when  information  respect- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures  was  so  extensively  sought  after  as  at 
present ;  and  consequently  there  never  was  a  timCi  in  which  all 
good  men  had  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  character  of  books* 
whose  object  it  is  to  explain  the  contents  of  the  Bible.  The 
activity  of  the  -enemies  of  this  blessed  book  has  been  greater,  I 
believe,  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  than  ever  before,  in 
lands  called  christian.  The  enemy  have  indeed  "  come  in  like 
a  flood ;"  but  '^  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has  raised  up  a  standard 
against  them."  Infidelity,  after  a  while,  begins  to  grow  weary 
of  its  toil ;  and  this  very  naturally  ;  for  what  is  the  reward  which 
it  can  hope  for,  on  account  of  the  labours  which  it  bestows  upon 
the  objects  that  it  has  in  view  f  A  few  men  attain,  perhaps,  to 
wealth  and  notoriety,  by  their  efiforts  and  their  writings.  But 
the  mass  of  their  fellow  labourers  sink  down  into  insignificance^ 
the  victims  of  selfish  passions  and  carnal  appetites.  But  not  so 
with  Christians.  They  have  a  great  and  glorious  object  before 
them;  no  less  than  the  diffusion  of  the  light  of  salvation  over  the 
world,  and  the  regeneration  of  our  degraded  and  unhappy  race. 
Their  immediate  reward  is  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  ;  and 
their  ultimate  and  highest  one,  is  the  final  approbation  of  God, 
and  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  world. 

AU  things  considered,  it  would  seem  auite  probable,  that  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  books  which  may  serve  to 
explain  them,  will  become  more  and  more  extensive.  I  do 
hope  and  trust  that  Christians,  who  have  begun  thus  to  scatter 
light  over  this  benighted  world,  will  feel  such  pleasure  in  doing 
this,  and  cherish  so  deep  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  thus  doing,  that 
the  work  will  not  stop,  but  go  on  and  increase,  until  *'  the  earth 
shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  fill 
the  sea." 

The  highly  interesting  nature  of  this  undertaking,  renders  every 
step  of  its  means  and  its  process  an  object  worthy  of  the  most 
attentive  and  serious  examination.  No  one  individual  can  even 
hope  to  do  the  principal  part  of  such  a  task.  The  united  and 
the  successive  efibrts  of  many  minds  will  be  required,  in  order  to 
complete  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  canvassing  and  settling 
the  qoestion  :   What  are  the  means  best  adapted  to  promote 
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a  true  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures?  lo  its  fell  e^nt,  thte 
question  would  embrace,  in  tiie  first  place,  tlie  eonsideretioDs 
suggested  by  the  inquiry.  What  kind  of  helps  are  best  adapted 
to  promote  a  right  understaoding  of  the  Scriptures  i  And  in  the 
second  place,  it  would  be  requisite  to  show,  how  these  helps 
could  be  most  profitably  and  successfully  diffused  and  employed^ 
I  shall  limit  myself,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  one  point  only, 
which  would  naturally  be  arranged  under  the  first  of  these  two 
questions.  In  other  words,  my  design  is,  to  make  some  re* 
marks  on  the  subject  of  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures^  and 

tarticularly  on  such  as  are  best  adapted  to  popular  use.  It  will 
e  conceded,  on  all  hands^  that,  at  a  titne  like  th'is,  the  subject 
is  opportune ;  and  if  it  should  be  treated  in  any  manner  as  it 
deserres  to  be,  I  trust  it  will  secure  a  patient  hearing-  It  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  of  high  importance,  thsFt  the  public  sentn 
ment  should  be  enlightened  in  relation  to  this  topic ;  and  for  the 
gcnerattens  lo  come,  leaving  the  effects  on  the  present  one  out 
of  view,  it  is  in  every  respect  a  matter  of  deep  inlerest,  how  the 
efforts  and  taste  of  the  present  generation  may  be  excited,  and 
ibrn>ed,  and  directed.  It  would  savour  both  of  vanity  and  arro* 
gance  for  any  one  individual  to  believe  that  his  efforts  can 
aecomplish  all  this.  But  such  an  one  can  contribute  his  nnie ; 
and  this  is  alt  which  I  expect  to  do,  at  the  most,  and  all  that.  I 
set  out  to  do,  on  the  present  occasion. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  subject  thus  introduced,  I  design  to 
inquire,  I.  What  is  meant  by  a  proper  commentary  om  the 
Scriptures?  II.  To  shew  the  grounds  or  reasons  why  such 
commentary  is  needed.  III.  To  make  some  remarks  on  the 
different  kinds  of  commentary  that  are  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  public,  and  on  the  appropriate  characterise 
tics  of  each  kind.  IV.  To  suggest  some  considerations  in  rela- 
tk)n  to  the  means  of  furnishing  such  commentaries. 

I.  What  then  is  meant  by  a  proper  commentary  on  the 
Scriptures  ? 

The  word  commentary  or  comment  means,  agreeably  to  its 
etymology  or  derivation,  tfM  wkich  accompanies,  i.  e.  occupies 
hself  with,  the  mind  or  meaning  of  a  writer.  The  Latin  words 
eommentariusj  eommentarium,  or  commentatio,  mean,  as  we  say 
in  English,  notes  upon  an  author^  a  descant  or  discourse 
concernir^  him ;  also  an  abstract,  memorial,  descriptk>n,  or 
sarratbn  oi  any  thing,  i.  e.  something;  which  so  presents  it  to 
view  as  to  explain  it  and  make  it  intelfigible.    The  verb  cons- 
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mentor^  to  wbkli  a]]  these  nouns  stand  related,  lueans  not  only 
£»  diicourte^  to  argue^  to  dispute^  to  diseuss^  but  also  to  torite 
commentary^  i,  e.  explanation  or  discussion,  to  muse^  to  study y 
to  think  vpon^  etc.  If  commentary  should  be  explained  as 
meaning  the  result  of  such  a  process^  i.  e.  the  result  of  studying 
and  discussing  any  treatise,  or  the  giving  of  one's  thoughts 
upon  what  lie  had  studied  and  discussed,  such  an  explanation 
voitid  vi^eli  describe  this  species  of  writing. 

Thus  much  for  the  etymology  of  the  word.  The  simple 
meaning  of  commentary^  as  now  employed  in  the  current  Ian* 
guage  of  the  day,  is  an  explanation^  exposition^  or  interpretation^ 
consisting  of  notes  phibbgical,  critical,  and  exegetical,  upon  the 
text  of  any  author,  either  in  a  foreign  or  a  vernacular  language. 
A  proper  commentary  does  not  of  itself  proceed  beyond  this. 
When  the  author  is  explained,  the  appropriate  work  of  the  inter- 
preter or  commentator  is  finished.  But  to  complete  his  expla- 
nation, something  more  than  merely  grammatical  or  philological 
remarks  will  be  needed.  The  consistency  of  an  author  with 
himself,  and  bis  agreement  with  other  writers  of  the  like  charac- 
ter, come  fairly  under  the  head  of  explanation,  i.  e.  commentary. 
For  bow  can  the  mind  or  meaning  of  any  writer  be  fully 
explained,  until  all  the  modifications  of  particular  forms  of 
expression  Are  pointed  out,  and  all  the  qualifications  of  particular 
assertions  are  made  plain  and  palpable  ? 

In  regard  to  the  sacred  writers,  moreover,  there  is  a  peculiar 
reason  why  their  works  should  be  viewed  in  a  relative,  as  well  as 
in  an  absolute  light.  The  Bible  claims  to  be  an  inspired  book. 
If  now  we  examine  into  the  nature  of  its  claims,  and  satisfy  our 
minds  that  they  are  valid,  and  that  we  are  bound  in  candour,  as 
moral  and  accountable  beings,  fully  to  admit  them,  then  of 
eourse  we  come  to  the  position,  that  all  which  the  Bible  con- 
tains must  be  consistent;  and  consequently,  that  one  sacred  wri- 
ter does  not  contradict  another.  If  this  be  so,  then,  in  order  fully 
to  develope  the  sentiment  of  any  one  partbular  writer,  we  must 
compare  him,  whenever  he  treats  of  subjects  that  have  been 
bandied  by  any  of  the  others,  with  those  other  writers,  and  see 
what  modificatbn  of  bis  language  will  result  from  this  com- 
parboo. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  disputed  and  opposed  m  this  posi- 
tion. It  has  been  said,  and  is  still  very  confidently  said,  that 
this  is  arguing  in  a  circle  ;  for  we  first  admit  tbe  divine  authority 
of  the  sacred  writings,  (wbicb  we  should  do  only  after  the  coor* 
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tents  of  these  writings  are  fully  and  entirely  understood,)  and 
then  we  construe  each  particular  writer,  not  as  be  is  merely  in 
himself,  but  in  a  manner  that  his  relation  to  others  demands,  on 
the  d  priori  ground  that  each  and  all  of  them  are  inspired. 
This,  it  is  alleged,  is  both  unphilosopbical  and  unjust;  for  the 
laws  of  exegesis  demand  that  each  writer  should  stand  upon  his 
own  basis,  and  that  his  defaults  or  errors  should  not  be  covered 
over,  or  in  any  way  diminished,  by  what  others  have  said  or 
written.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  belong,  therefore,  it  is  said, 
not  to  the  office  of  an  interpreter  or  commentator,  but  to  the 
part  of  a  partial  friend  and  an  apologist. 

It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  vindicating  the  remark  I  have  made 
above,  in  respect  to  what  properly  belongs  to  commentary,  that 
I  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  these  objections.  This  would  be 
a  comparatively  unimportant  end.  It  is  because  there  are  in- 
volved, in  the  subjects  now  suggested,  some  principles  which 
are  fundamentally  concerned  with  the  proper  and  legitimate 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  that  I  venture  to  introduce  the 
discussion. 

It  is  said  in  the  first  place,  that  we  have  no  right  to  conclude 
that  the  Bible  is  a  divine  book,  until  all  its  contents  are  well 
understood ;  and  that  to  do  so,  is  a  kind  of  vaugov  ngorsgov^ 
because  we  must  argue  from  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  at  least 
in  a  good  degree,  that  it  is  a  divine  book ;  and  how  can  we  do 
so,  while  any  part  of  its  contents  are  obscure  or  uncertain  f 

I  Acknowledge  that  there  is  something  specious  in  this  argu- 
ment ;  and  this  arises  from  the  fact,  that  to  a  certain  extent 
it  is  really  founded  in  truth.  It  is  true,  that  if  the  matter  of  the 
Scriptures  were  trifling,  romantic,  mythological,  tending  to  no 
serious  moral  end,  and  promotive  of  no  spiritual  good ;  if  it 
were  full  of  contradictions  and  absurdities ;  we  could  not,  with 
the  views  which  as  ratioiial  beings  we  now  have  of  God  and  of 
duty,  receive  the  Bible  as  a  divine  book.  No  external  testi- 
mony would  be  adequate  to  remove  our  scruples  or  fears,  in  re* 
lation  to  this  subject. 

But  this  does  not  settle  the  principle  in  question.  It  is  a  fact, 
after  all,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  Bible  is  intelligible  to  all 
readers  of  any  tolerable  illumination.  The  general  drift  and 
scope  of  all  its  contents,  is  plain  and  palpable.  It  is  equally 
plain  that  this  is,  to  honour  God,  our  Maker  and  Redeemer, 
and  to  promote  those  virtues  among  men,  which  tend  above  all 
things  to  make  them  happy  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  that 
which  is  to  come. 
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Can  such  a  book,  or  rather,  such  books,  be  fraudulent  or  sup- 
posititious ?  Every  probability  is  against  it.  Can  the  external 
testimony  in  favour  of  their  extraordinary  nature  and  origin,  be 
set  aside  ?  Not  so,  unless  we  bid  adieu  to  all  the  established 
principles  of  receiving  testimony,  and  launch  into  boundless 
skepticism.  Then  why  may  we  not  admit,  that  the  Bible  is  a 
i-evelation  from  God,  ev^i  while  some  individual  expressbns 
and  some  subordinate  parts  of  it  are  still  obscure  or  doubtful 
to  us? 

How  is  it  when  we  read  the  book  of  nature* — a  book  so  high- 
ly applauded  by  many  an  autlior,  who  doubts  and  cavils  on  the 
subject  of  revelation  ?     I  join  with  the  naturalist  in  all  his  ap- 
plause of  the  works  of  God  in  the  natural  world  ;  but  not  in  the 
intention  with  which  he  bestows  it.     When  I  acknowledge  with 
faeart-felt  joy,  that  "  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  shevireth  forth  the  work  of  his  hand ;"  that  **  the 
invisible  things  of  God,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clear- 
ly seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made ;"  that  all 
men  "  shew  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,"  and 
that  those  "who  have  not  a  law  [a  revelation],  are  a  law  unto 
themselves ;"  I  do  not,  in  cheerfully  and  gratefully  acknowledg- 
ing all  this,  detract  from  the  truth,  that  "  the  gospel  has  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light;"  that  we  ought  to  "give  heed  to 
it,  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place ;"  and  that  "  the  law  of 
the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the  testimonies  of  the 
Lord  sure,  making  wise  the  simple."     I(j  when  the  objector  to 
the  views  I  am  defending,  looks  to  the  sun,  he  acknowledges 
the  hand  of  God  in  making  it  the  source  of  light  and  heat ;  if, 
when  he  sees  its  light  and  exults  in  it,  and  feels  its  warmth  and 
is  cheered  by  it,  he  feels  also,  and  is  justly  persuaded,  that  he 
ought  fully  to  believe  that  all  is  of  God,  and  is  the  result  of  his 
benevolence ;  why  should  he  entertain  or  justify  doubts  on  this 
subject,  because  he  does  not  know  whether  light  actually  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sun,  or  is  a  fluid  distributed  through  the  universe, 
and  merely  called  into  action  by  his  presence.     In  like  manner 
he  does  not  know,  in  respect  to  warmth  or  heat,  whether  it  is 
merely  latent  in  all  the  objects  around  us,  and  is  called  forth  by 
the  presence  of  the  sun,  or  proceeds  directly  from  the  sun  itself. 
But  is  he  to  wait  until  these  doubts  and  difficulties  are  all  set- 
tled, before  he  can  believe  that  God  in  his  goodness  has  provid- 
ed light  and  heat  to  cheer  and  comfort  the  creatures  of  his 
power  f    If  you  answer  in  the  negative,  then  I  may  be  permit-^ 
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ted  to  say,  that  there  may  be  some  unexplained  passages  of  the 
Bible,  not  understood  by  me ;  and  yet  I  may  reasonably  and 
properly  believe,  that  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  is  of  divine  origin. 
The  book  of  nature  will  surely  be  admitted  to  claim  such  an 
origin  ;  and  yet  this  has  a  thousand  obscure  passages,  where  the 
Bible  has  one. 

If  I  am  correct  in  these  positions,  the  main  prop  of  all  the  ob- 
jections I  am  canvassing,  is  taken  away.  Admit  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  a  divine  book,  and  you  admit,  that,  at  least  as  they 
originally  were,  they  must  have  been  essentially  consistent  and 
harmonious.  Nature  is  so;  although  there  are  not  wanting 
very  many  seeming  contradictions.  But  these  are  removed, 
just  in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  increases.  Knowing  this, 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  these  apparent  discrepancies 
would  be  removed,  if  our  knowledge  was  commensurate  with 
the  true  nature  of  things. 

Why  is  not  the  same  thing  true,  or  at  least,  why  ought  it  not 
to  be  admitted,  in  respect  to  revelation  ?  And  when  admitted, 
then  we  may  meet  with  some  apparent  discrepancies  in  the 
Bible,  without  being  obliged  at  once  to  conclude  that  they  are 
real  ones.  In  case  of  apparent  contradictions  on  the  pages  of 
the  book  of  nature,  we  are  slow  to  believe  that  they  are  real ; 
in  fact  we  absolutely  reject  the  idea,  and  ascribe  their  appear- 
ance to  our  limited  knowledge.  And  how  do  we  proceed  in 
order  to  remove  apparent  difficulties  ?  We  enlarge  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  powers  and  the  operations  of  nature ;  we  compare 
difierent  parts  of  her  great  book  together ;  we  feel  an  assurance 
that  if  we  do  nead  and  rightly  construe  the  whole,  tliat  we  should 
find  entire  harmony  and  concord.  We  are  so  far  from  thinking 
it  to  be  just,  to  maintain  that  we  ought  to  believe  in  real  contra- 
dictions, that  we  should  feel  it  to  be  an  act  of  haste  and  impru- 
dence and  folly,  to  decide  against  the  principle  of  universal  har- 
mony, so  long  as  our  attainments  in  knowledge  are  any  thing 
short  of  an  absolute  acquaintance  with  tlie  contents  of  the  whole 
book. 

Now  why  should  we  treat  the  second  and  more  perfect  book 
of  God  in  a  different  way  ?  It  comes  to  us  couched  in  human 
language — a  medium  necessarily  imperfect,  because  language 
itself  is  principally  the  result  of  human  effort,  which  js  always 
imperfect.  We  know,  from  experience,  that  we  often  have 
feelings  and  conceptions  which  no  human  language  is  adequate 
in  any  good  degree  to  express.     Can  it  be,  then,  that  the  in- 
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finite  and  ete^mal  God  can  express  all  of  his  feelings  and  views, 
(if  T  may  thus  speak,)  through  such  a  medium  f  The  thing  is  in 
itself  impossible.  If  difficulty,  then  arises  at  times,  in  respect  to 
the  meaning  of  some  things  in  the  Scriptures,  would  it  not  be- 
tray great  want  of  consideration  and  candour,  to  think  this 
strange?  And  when  we  are  unable. to  explain,  at  once,  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  Bible,  why,  I  ask  again,  should  we  conclude,  off 
hand,  that  these  are  contradictory  of  some  other  parts?  Why 
may  we  not  follow  the  example  of  the  natural  philosopher,  and 
insist,  that  if  the  whole  book  were  to  be  read  and  understood,  we 
should  not  then  find  it  to  contain  discrepancies  and  contra- 
dictions ? 

.  Thus  much  we  may  say,  on  the  ground  of  analogical  reason- 
ing— ^arguing  from  that  which  all  admit  to  be  iust  and  proper. 
I  have  now  to  add,  that  the  principle  assumed  by  those  whom  I 
am  controverting,  is  in  itself,  at  least  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
admit  or  apply  it,  radically  and  essentially  at  variance  with  the 
proper  principles  of  interpretation.  How  shall  we  correctly  in- 
terpret Horace,  or  Cicero,  or  Juvenal,  or  Plato,  or  any  other 
writer  ancient  or  modern  ?  Shall  we  not  compare  him,  not  only 
with  all  bis  CQtemporaries,  but  with  all  those  of  the  same  nation, 
and  even  of  other  nations  of  like  views,  who  have  preceded 
or  followed  him,  in  the  same  species  of  writing  ?  Most  certain- 
ly we  shall  do  so,  if  we  skilfully  and  thoroughly  perform  the 
office  of  ao  interpreter.  To  say  that  we  must  compare  the 
same  author  with  himself,  in  order  to  elucidate  his  meaning, 
would  seem  to  be  almost  superfluous ;  so  obvious  and  univer- 
sally admitted  is  this  principle.  If  now,  in  interpreting  Horace, 
we  may  be  permitted,  or  rather,  if  we  ai-e  absolutely  bound  in 
duty,  to  compare  one  piece  with  another,  and  to  explain  what 
appears  to  be  obscure  or  difficult  in  one  passage,  on  account  of 
its  connexion  or  the  form  of  expression,  by  what  is  of  the  like 
tenor  in  another  passage,  but  plain  from  the  connexion  in  which 
it  stands ;  then  we  may  be  admitted  to  practise  the  same  thing, 
in  commenting  upon  John,  or  Paul,  or  any  other  sacred  writer. 
If,  moreover,  we  must  consult  the  cotemporaries  of  Horace,  and 
bis  predecessors  and  successors  in  writing  lyric  poems  and 
satires,  in  order  to  draw  from  them  such  information  as  may 
cast  light  upon  his  works ;  and  if  we  may  lawfully  apply  such 
information  in  order  to  modify  and  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the 
Roman  poet ;  then  why  may  we  not  consult  all  the  sacred  wri- 
ters in  order  that  we  may  obtain  aid  in  the  explanation  of  any 
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one  ?    We  may }  nay,  we  roust  do  so,  if  we  would  comply  witb 
the  imperious  demands  of  the  laws  of  exegesis. 

But  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  ^*  those  who  admit  tho  Bible^ 
as  a  whole,  to  be  of  divine  origin,  push  their  attempts  for  con* 
eiliation  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice  and  propriety,  and  thus 
sacrifice  the  great  principles  of  interpreting  language,  to  their 
prejudices  oo  the  subject  of  an  inspired  book." 

In  some  cases  this  may  be  true ;  in  *some,  no  doubt,  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  fact.  But  because  this  principle  may  be  abused, 
it  makes  nothing  against  the  use  of  it.  If  I  find,  in  Cicero  or 
in  Horace,  an  expression  that  seems  to  me  incongruous,  I  may 
compare  it  with  other  parts  of  these  authors,  and  with  other 
writers  of  the  Roman  nation,  or  of  the  Greeks  from  whom  the 
Romans  derived  most  of  their  literature,  and  if  I  meet  with  any 
thing  which  affords  ground  to  believe,  that  the  doubtful  or  dif- 
ficult sentence  is  to  be  taken  in  a  modified  sense ;  if,  when  thus 
taken,  it  makes  a  probable,  an  appropriate,  and  altogether  a 
significant  sense ;  aikl  if  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Horace  or 
Cicero  did  write  what  was  congruous  and  appropriate  and  sig- 
nificant ;  then  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  using  the  means  just 
described,  in  order  to  interpret  Horace  or  Cicero.  Ts  it  a  nov- 
elty in  the  matter  of  interpretation,  that  we  nmst  modify  partic- 
ular expressions,  at  times,  pro  exigentia  loci9  I  trust  not. 
Why  should  such  a  liberty,  then,  when  applied  to  the  Bible,  be 
called  in  question  or  denied  ?  Are  not  the  Scriptures  to  have 
the  like  rules  of  interpretation  extended  to  them,  as  are  applied 
to  other  books  i  This  will  not,  I  trust  be  denied.  And  if  so, 
then  why  should  we  not  resort  to  all  the  biblical  writers,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  light  to  aid  us,  in  construing  any  of  them  ?  That 
we  should  do  violence  to  language  or  sentiment,  in  order  to  pro* 
duce  concord,  I  certainly  do  not  contend  for.  Indeed  we  may 
say,  in  one  sense,  that  this  is  impossible.  The  mind  which  is 
free  in  any  good  degree  from  prejudice,  and  which  is  earnestly 
desirous  of  seeking  and  knowing  the  truth,  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  any  sort  of  violence,  and  can  in  no  way  be  convinced  by  it. 
Real  conviction  must  be  as  free  and  spontaneous,  as  the  mind 
itself  from  which  it  proceeds.  All  strained  or  unnatural  inter- 
pretation, then,  will  sooner  or  later  come  to  be  rejected  by 
sober  and  reflecting  persons.  It  may  have  a  temporary  curren- 
cy given  it,  by  the  learning  and  weight  of  some  individuals ;  but 
It  never  can  stand  the  test  of  time. 

If,  after  all  proper  allowances  made  for  the  imperfections  of 
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human  language,  and  all  due  comparison  of  an  author  in  any 
particular  passage  with  himself  and  with  others,  we  do  still  find 
an  apparent  meaning  that  allows  of  no  modification  which  will 
bring  it  into  un\3on  with  other  writers ;  then  we  must  either  set 
the  passage  down  as  one  beyond  our  present  ability  to  construe, 
or  else  we  must  admit  contradiction  or  discrepancy.  The  for- 
mer of  these  two  courses  cautious  and  modest  inquirers  will  be 
prone  to  take ;  the  latter  is  generally  chosen  by  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  decMe  summarily,  on  all  subjects  which  pertain 
to  matters  of  revelation. 

I  have  explained  sufficiently,  and  I  would  hope  in  some  de- 
gree vindicated,  the  meaning  of  the  assertion,  that  a  commentary 
should  embrace  and  exhibit  the  resuhs  of  comparing  any  partic- 
ular sacred  writer  with  others  in  the  same  department.  It  would 
seem  to  be  lawful  and  proper  to  make  such  a  comparison ;  or 
rather,  it  is  plainly  a  duty  to  do  it,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  prac- 
ticable. We  may  admit,  it  appears,  that  the  Bible  is  a  divine 
book,  without  being  necessitated,  as  a  previous  condition,  fully 
to  understand  every  partidblar  expression  in  it.  The  meaning 
of  expressions  difficult  or  obscure  to  us,  we  may  inquire  after, 
l>y  bringing  all  the  light  we  can  obtain  to  bear  upon  them ;  and 
we  must  do  this,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  when  we  admit  that 
the  sacred  writers  were  inspired.  In  doing  it  we  have  only  to 
guard  against  violating  the  proper  principles  of  philosophy,  or  of 
doing  violence  to  the  nature  of  language.  Such  violence  can 
never  satisfy  the  candid  mind  ;  it  can  be  employed  only  by  the 
unenlightened  or  the  prejudiced  one. 

I  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  induced  to  protract  these  re- 
marks, not  only  on  account  of  the  important  principle  of  herme- 
neutics  connected  with  them,  but  because  I  have  seen  the  matter 
in  question  so  often  treated  in  a  manner  that  seems  unjust,  by  a 
certain  class  of  recent  commentators.  They  appear  not  only  to 
assume,  for  example,  that  Paul  and  Peter  may  differ  from  and 
contradict  each  other,  but  that  this  is  a  thing  so  very  probable, 
that  the  contrary  can  scarcely  be  supposed  with  any  good  de- 
gree of  verisimilitude.  And  why  ?  Because  men  at  the  present 
time  difier  in  their  opinions  and  view&— even  sincere  and  en- 
lightened men — ^and  therefore  they  may  have  always  done  so, 
and  probably  did  so. 

Now  this,  in  the  first  place,  is  setting  aside  all  the  evidences 
of  inspiration  ;  and  in  the  second,  it  is  reasoning  from  analogy 
to  an  extent  greater  than  fact  demands.    It  is  not  always  true. 
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that  good  and  enlightened  men  differ  from  each  other  on  all,  or 
on  most,  or  even  on  any,  of  the  important  doctrines  of  religion. 
They  may  diifer  in  their  modes  of  illustrating  and  defending 
them ;  they  may  differ  in  philosophizing  about  them.  But  in 
respect  to  the  facts  or  truths  themselves,  it  would  be  quite  too 
much  to  say  that  there  is  no  real  concord ;  especially  among  the 
immediate  disciples  of  a  great  and  enlightened  teacher. 

I  cannot  in  any  way,  then,  see  how  it  Is  to  be  assumed  d  pri^ 
ori,  that  Paul  and  Peter  did  difier  from  each  other,  in  their  be- 
lief as  to  facts  or  doctrines.  Had  they  philosophized  on  these,  it 
would  be  easy  to  suppose,  unless  they  were  inspired  in  their  phi- 
losophizing, that  they  might  have  differed.  But  as  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  done  so,  we  are  not  bound  to  suppose  that  there 
is  of  course  a  discrepancy  between  them  of  any  importance. 

Yet  we  are  admonished,  by  one  class  of  commentators  and 
theologians,  and  very  often  reminded,  that  there  is  a  Pauline 
gospel,  and  a  Petrine  gospel,  and  a  gospel  peculiar  to  John  ; 
and  so  of  the  ottiers.  In  the  Old  Testament,  also,  there  is  a 
Mosaiimusj  and  a  Davidumus ;  one  view  of  religion  by  SobmcMi, 
and  another  by  Isaiah,  etc.  Representations  of  this  kind, are  not 
only  current  and  common  among  some  writers,  but  the  truth  of 
them  is  actually  made  the  basis  of  some  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  their  critical  and  religious  opinions. 

In  all  this,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  there  is  some  truth,  and 
a  great  deal  of  substaniial  error.  There  is  some  truth,  when  it 
is  said  that  there  are  discrepancies  (not  contradictions)  among 
the  different  writers  of  Scripture.  In  style  and  manner  of  rep- 
resentation, they  differ  widely.  I  know  of  scarcely  any  thing  in 
the  whole  range  of  Greek,  Latin,  or  English  literature,  more 
discrepant  or  diverse  in  manner,  than  Isaiah  and  Malachi,  Ha- 
bakkuk  and  Ezekiel,  David  and  Coheleth  or  Ecclesiastes ;  or 
than  Paul  and  John,  Luke  and  James.  If,  however,  this  striking 
discrepancy  of  style  and  manner  constitutes  a  difference  in  reli- 
gious views,  and  is  a  good  ground  for  attributing  to  each  a  dif- 
ferent system  of  religion,  then  we  must  go  on  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion, on  like  grounds,  that  no^  two  writers  ever  held  the  same 
religious  faith ;  for  surely  no  two  ever  made  representations  in 
all  respects  alike.  Nay  we  cannot  stop  here.  We  must  go  on 
to  conclude,  that  because  the  voice,  the  looks,  the  manner,  the 
style,  in  a  word  the  whole  person,  and  the  whole  developement 
of  Paul  as  a  preacher,  were  different  from  those  of  Peter  and 
John,  therefore  Paul  did  not  preach  the  same  gospel  as  these 
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other  apostles.  John  oftentimes,  and  Peter  once,  speaks  of 
regeneration  as  a  "  being  born  again,*'  "  being  born  of  God  ;*' 
but  Paul  conveys  the  same  idea  by  calling  it  a  "  new  creation,'' 
a  "  resurrection  from  the  dead,"  a  "  being  renewed."  And  so 
of  nearly  all  the  prominent  doctrines  of  religion,  as  represented 
in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  different  writers  clothe  their 
representations  with  costume  of  a  difierent  hue,  as  we  may  say, 
or  even  of  different  material.  I  admit  this,  almost  to  any  extent 
that  you  please.  I  know  of  no  writers  who  exhibit  so  little  of 
mannerism,  as  the  sacred  ones.  They  are  altogether  free, 
unconstrained,  and  independent.  Each  once  chooses  for  him- 
self his  own  elements  for  painting  the  scenes  which  he  portrays. 
No  one  is  a  slavish  imitator  of  others.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  not,  in  the  whole  bounds  of  human  composition,  more  diver* 
sity  of  style,  manner,  modes  of  expression  and  representation, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

But  what  then?  This  only  shews  that  the  Bible  is  a  book 
not  mechanically,  slavishly,  superstitiously  made.  It  is  no  patch- 
work, composed  of  shreds  taken  from  other  and  difierent  gar- 
ments. Each  writer  thinks,  speaks,  represents,  for  himself.  If 
this  were  not  so,  those  who  charge  so  many  difierent  systems  of 
religion  upon  the  sacred  writers,  would  at  once  rise  up  and  say, 
that  the  whole  mass  bears  upon  its  very  face  the  indubitable 
evidence  of  fiction,  for  it  is  but  a  tissue  of  patch-work  imitation. 
Why  should  I  maintain  that  Paul  preached  a  difierent  gospel 
from  that  of  Peter,  merely  because  his  tones,  gestures,  looks, 
demeanour,  and  style  were  different  ?  And  if  I  am  not,  on  this 
account,  justly  entitled  to  maintain  such  ground,  then  how  am  I 
entitled  to  assert  that  the  gospel,  or  the  religious  system  of  dif- 
ferent writers  in  the  Bible  was  discrepant,  as  to  principles, 
merely  because  the  style  and  modes  oi  representation  are  so 
diverse  ? 

We  have  now  before  us,  what  will  enable  one  to  see  how 
much  and  how  little  truth  is  contained  in  the  suggestions,  so  often 
repeated,  of  a  Pauline  and  Petrine  gospel,  of  Mosaism,  etc.  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  discrepancy  out  of  which  all  this  is  made, 
is  one  of  costume,  not  of  person.  Is  not  a  man  the  same  person, 
whether  he  is  clothed  in  white  linen,  in  scarlet  silk,  or  in  sombre 
sackcloth  ?  I  wot  this  cannot  be  well  denied.  Let  those  then 
who  are  attempting,  not  to  harmonize,  but  to  disharmonize  the 
Scriptures,  first  shew  that  the  discrepancies  of  which  they  speak 
so  loudly,  are  essential  and  doctrinal,  and  not  discrepancies  of 
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maDner,  of  style,  or  of  objects  in  view,  and  then  it  will  be  time 
to  look  at  this  matter  with  sober  and  thorough  reconsideration. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  even,  in  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  there  is  a  great  variety,  not  only 
in  the  modes  of  narration,  but  as  to  the  insertion  or  omission  of 
particular  facts.  One  writer,  with  a  particular  object  in  view, 
has  dwelt  largely  upon  facts  of  a  certain  description ;  another, 
without  such  a  particular  object  in  view,  has  given  an  account 
which  differs  greatly  from  the  first,  as  to  the  insertion  or  omis- 
sion of  many  things.  All  this  is  very  natural ;  and  is,  indeed, 
what  takes  place  every  day.  Hume's  history  of  England,  and 
those  of  Rapin,  Henry,  Lingard,  and  others,  differ  widely  not 
only  as  to  manner,  but  in  a  great  variety  of  respects,  as  to  mat- 
ter ;  and  this  even  where  the  matter  is  authentic.  But  omission 
is  not  contradiction ;  and  insertion  by  one  writer,  is  not  convict- 
ing another  of  falsehood,  who  omits  what  it  is  not  for  his  par- 
ticular purpose  to  insert.  In  describing  the  same  mountain,  one 
writer  may  give  us  the  view  which  he  had  of  it  on  the  east ; 
another,  on  the  west;  a  third,  on  the  north;  a  fourth,  on  the 
south.  These  views  of  course  are  each  discrepant  from  the 
other.  Yet  each  may  be  true,  and  is  so,  provided  the  repre- 
sentation be  faithful.  But  supposing,  now,  on  reading  these 
descriptions,  I  should  say  :  "  They  cannot  be  true,  for  they  are 
discrepant  from  each  other,"  Would  this  be  sound  reasoning  ? 
And  if  not,  why  are  we  obliged  to  credit  those,  who,  from  dis- 
crepancies of  a  similar  character  in  the  gospels  and  elsewhere, 
aver  that  the  Bible  contains  many  different  systems  of  religion  ? 

But  the  interest  of  the  subject  is  drawing  me  quite  beyond 
where  I  intended  to  go,  when  I  turned  aside  from  my  more 
immediate  purpose,  in  order  to  consider  it.  I  return  to  that 
purpose. 

A  commentary  on  any  book  of  Scripture,  we  may  now  say, 
ought  to  contain  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  that  book  with 
what  other  sacred  writers  have  said.  In  case  of  a  harmony  or 
concord  of  views,  this  should  be  pointed  out ;  for  it  greatly 
strengthens  the  confidence  of  an  intelligent  reader  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  any  particular  interpretatipn,  when  he  sees  that  other 
inspired  writers  speak  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment  thus 
given.  This  is  "comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual}*' 
which  accords  not  merely  with  the  advice  of  Paul,  but  with  what 
all  good  interpreters  of  other  books  do,  in  respect  to  principle, 
habitually  practise. 
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I  cannot  help  adding  here,  that  a  commentary  on  the  Scrip- 
tures throughout,  conducted  on  a  plan  of  widely  extended  and 
discriminating  comparison,  would  be  worth  more  to  the  church 
and  the  world,  than  all  the  commentaries  now  extant.  We  have, 
it  is  true,  a  great  abundance  of  reference  Bibles ;  and  not  a  few, 
whose  margins  are  filled  with  an  ample  and  roost  elaborate  col- 
lection of  references.  But  who,  that  has  had  any  considerable 
experience,  and  is  capable  of  judging,  does  not  know,  that 
among  these  abundant  references  to  parallel  passages,  there  are 
multitudes  which  entirely  mislead  and  disappoint  the  reader; 
many  where  the  parallelisms  are  merely  verbal,  and  have  no 
reality;  and  comparatively  few  which  will  stand  the  test  of 
enlightened  and  crrtical  examination  f  Every  student  of  the 
Bible  must  have  often  had  h'ls  hopes  mocked  in  this  way,  and 
have  ^'  been  sent  to  April,"  as  the  Germans  express  it,  to  his 
great  disappointment  and  vexation,  where  he  placed  reliance  on 
such  incompetent  aid.  One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the 
things  yet  to  be  done  for  the  Bible,  for  theol6gy,  for  sacred 
interpretation,  and  for  the  church  of  God,  is  a  reference  Bible, 
cqnstructed  on  a  plan  that  wiU  not  dbappoint  the  hopes  of 
inquirers  or  of  critics.  But  this  must  be  the  work  of  many  lives ; 
and  nothing  short  of  consummate  skill  in  exegesis,  and  of  the 
highest  attainments  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  can  ever 
accomplish  it.  May  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  prepare  the 
way  for  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  such  a  work  !  But  this 
can  be  brought  about  only  by  some  ten  or  twelve  men,  who  will 
unitedly  devote  their  whole  lives  to  preparation  for  their  work, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  itself.    The  churches,  the 

Svernment,  or  the  society,  which  shall  make  ample  provision 
'  this,  and  carry  it  into  full  execution,  will  do  more,  as  I  verily 
believe,  to  promote  the  effectual  and  solid  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  than  all  that  commentary  or  lexicography  has  ever 
yet  done.  * 

In  discussing  the  question.  What  belongs  to  an  appropriate 
commentary  on  the  Scriptures  ?  we  have  seen,  that  an  explana- 
tion of  words,  phrases,  idioms,  etc.  is  its  first  and  immediate 
object ;  and  secondly,  that  a  commentator  should  compare  the 
book  which  he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  with  other  parts  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  give  the  resuh  of  such  a  comparison,  in 
order  to  cast  light  upon  and  confirm  the  interpretation  which  he 
gives.  In  defending  this  position,  I  .have  been  led  to  the  discus- 
sion of  several  imporunt  topics  connected  with  it,  which  ba$ 
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retarded  our  progress  in  respect  to  the  subject  immediately 
before  us.  But  before  I  dismiss  the  present  head,  in  which  it 
was  proposed  to  consider  what  appropriately  belongs  to  a  com- 
mentary, I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  few  words,  on  what  may 
be  called  the  logical  or  ratiocinative  part  of  such  a  work. 

It  certainly  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise  and  of  deep  regret, 
that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid,  by  most  commentators, 
to  this  branch  of  commentary,  which  is  truly  the  most  interesting 
and  important  of  all.  The  importance  of  accurate  grammatical 
and  philological  knowledge  in  a  commentator,  is  indeed  so  plain, 
and  this  knowledge  is  so  indispensable,  (as  I  have  on  a  former 
occasion  endeavoured  to  show,*)  that  I  need  not  here  insist  up- 
on it.  Enough,  that  all  commentators  who  have  not  such  a 
knowledge,  must  ever  be  unable  to  see  the  original  of  Scripture 
with  their  own  eyes;  or  must  always  be  dependent  on  the 
assertions  of  others.  But  are  there  no  cases,  in  which  it 
appears,  that  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  has  been  carried 
very  high,  and  yet  that  the  possessor  of  it  remains,  in  a  most 
important  respect,  unqualified  to  discharge  with  success  the 
proper  duty  of  a  commentator  ?  Unquestbnably  there  is  an 
abundance  of  such  examples.  Germany,  the  most  prolific  of  all 
countries  in  commentators  and  lexicographers ;  whose  schools 
and  universities  are  better  adapted  to  thorough  philological 
education  than  those  of  any  other  country ;  seems  to  me,  by  the. 
very  prominence  which  she  gives  to  grammatical  and  philologi- 
cal knowledge,  to  prepare  young  men  to  dive  deep  into  the  let- 
ter, rather  than  the  spirit  of  authors ;  to  fit  them  admirably 
indeed  to  select  the  best  means  of  stripping  off  the  hull  of  fruit 
with  dexterity,  but  not  so  well  to  taste  and  estimate  the  kerne). 
There  are,  indeed,  and  especially  of  late,  some  striking  excep- 
tions to  this  remark.  But  the  great  majority  of  biblical  com- 
mentators in  that  country,  I  must  think  to  be  of  the  other  class  ; 
very  useful,  i.  e.  many  of  them  are  so,  in  helping  to  get  out  the 
grammatical  shape  and  sense  of  a  particular  passage ;  but  not 
afibrding  any  important  aid  in  telling  one  to  what  part  of  a  build- 
ing, great  or  small,  the  particular  piece  which  he  is  surveying 
belongs,  or  how  it  would  fit  in  with  the  symmetry  of  such  a 
building.  I  have  often,  while  poring  over  the  pages  of  these 
laborious,  and  in  some  respects  very  useful  writers,  been  led  to 
compare  them,  in  my  own  mind,  to  a  curious  and  enthusiastic 

*  In  the  Essay  on  the  Study  of  the  Qreek  Languaga,  No.  6. 
Vol.  II.  p.  390  aq.  of  this  wo^ 
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antiquary,  wbo,  in  searching  out  the  rubs  of  some  ancient  tem- 
ple, finds  fragments  of  a  building  on  which  he  descants  with 
great  ardour  and  accuracy  of  description,  while  he  can  tell 
neither  the  magnitude  nor  form  of  the  edifice  to  which  it  be- 
longed, nor  the  use  of  the  discovered  fragment,  nor  the  place 
which  it  occupied  in  the  maguificent  structure*  I  have  some- 
times been  even  tempted  to  say,  "  the  letter  killeth,  but  the 
spirit  maketh  alive;"  to.  think  that  the  commeutary  I  was 
reading,  afforded  a  striking  example  of  an  appropriate  case,  in 
which  the  sentiment  of  this  passage  might,  in  an  accommodated 
manner,  be  with  great  propriety  applied. 

Among  all  the  old  commentators  with  whom  I  have  any 
acquaintance,  I  should  s^y  that  none  stands  so  preeminent  for 
logical  commentary  as  Calvin.  His  merits,  at  last,  are  begin- 
ning to  be  more  generally  acknowledged  than  they  have  been 
since  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  unhappy  disputes  of  the 
Lutheran  church  with  his  followers,  for  a  long  time  have  kept 
them  from  paying  him  any  deference.  But  time  and  circum- 
stances have  mitigated  the  passion  for  dispute  with  Calvinists ; 
lUid  the  gigantic  theologian  and  commentator  is  again  beginning 
to  take  bis  proper  place.  The  members  of  the  Lutheran  church 
themselves,  and  one  of  their  most  dbtingiiished  ^nd  successful 
commentators,  has  lately  republished  Calvin  on  the  Epistles  of 
Paul;  and  such  is  the  approbation  and  success  which  have 
attended  his  work,  that  a  loud  call  is  made  in  Germany,  to 
proceed  in  this  good  undertaking  to  other  books  of  the  Scrip- 
tHres. 

Whoever  reads  Calvin's  Commentaries,  and  has  extensively 
compared  them  with  those  of  other  interpreters,  will  be  able  at 
once  to  perceive,  that  what  I  call  the  loeic  of  commentary,  i.  e. 
the  reasoning,  drift,  scope,  object,  of  the  writer's  discourse,  is 
every  where  his  main  point.  He  has  little  of  philology  dis- 
played on  his  pages ;  he  had  much  in  his  head.  That  he  was 
a  fine  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar  for  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  no  one  will  doubt  who  considers  well  the  results  to  which 
he  has  come,  in  commenting  on  difficult  passages  of  the  Bible. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  the  value  of  his  works  would  be  greatly  aug- 
mented, if  the  detail  of  philology  were  often,  indeed  habitually, 
given  ;  for  it  always  must  be  true,  tliat  the  logic  of  commentary 
should  be  justified  and  supported  by  philology,  else  we  cannot 
put  confidence  in  it.  The  logic  may  of  itselfbe  good  ;  but  tbe 
question  always  arises  :  Is  it  the  logic  of  tbe  writer  ?  This  can 
be  determined  only  by  a  just  interpretation  of  his  language. 
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The  unioa  of  these  two  qualities,  then^  the  phiMogieal  and  the 
logicalj  seems  absolutely  essential,  in  order  to  reach  the  highest 
ground  of  a  proper  commentary.  A  man  may  teU  me  every 
tiling  about  words,  grammar,  phrases,  idioms,  etc.  and  yet  leave 
me  in  the  dark  as  to  why  or  wherefore  this  or  that  thing  is  said ; 
or  Ik)w  it  contributes,  in  any  degree,  to  the  writer's  purpose ;  or 
even,  in  fact,  what  the  purpose  is.  How  easy  to  lay  my  hand, 
how  often  have  I  been  obliged  to  do  it,  on  many  a  writer,  who  is 
justly  characterized  by  the  remarks  that  I  have  now  made  ! 

I  am  often  led  to  compare  many  a  writer  of  commentary  to  a 
mineralogist,  who  is  searching  after  what  is  imbedded  in  the 
earth  in  some  particular  spot  only  ;  or  to  a  botanist,  who  is  ex- 
amining merely  the  plants  and  flowers  which  spring  from  the 
surface  here  and  there ;  neither  of  them  surveying  the  whole 
face  of  the  country,  the  general  features  of  the  landscape,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  climate,  rivers,  mountains,  etc.  or  the  adapt- 
edness  of  the  country  for  pasture,  agriculture,  or  the  production 
of  timber.  Now  such  a  mineralogist  or  botanist,  who  makes  in- 
vestigation merely  of  localities,  may  be  exceedingly  accurate  and 
scientific  in  his  details,  and  worthy  of  all  credit,^so  far  as  he  goes. 
But  if  a  colony,  about  to  emigrate,  should  inquire  of  either  re- 
specting all  these  great  questions  in  which  they  would  have  a  most 
important  interest,  they  could  obtain  scarcely  any  thing  of  the 
desired  information. 

So  it  is  with  many  a  commentator.  He  bandies  a  locality 
wonderfully  well ;  with  great  skill  in  grammar,  etymology,  and 
vsus  loqvendi.  He  investigates  with  great  patience,  and  'with 
tmich  thoroughness  and  accuracy.  But  he  is  like  an  anatomist, 
who  will  dbsect  the  brain,  or  a  limb,  with  abundant  skill,  bat 
wbacan  make  out  no  consistent  and  satisfactory  account  of  the 
relation  in  which  the  parts  of  the  human  body  stand  to  ^aoh 
other,  or  of  their  mutual  and  respective  influence,  or  of  the  perfec- 
tion and  beauty  of  the  tout  ensemble.  Such  men  are  merely  the 
collectors  of  materials  for  those  of  an  order  of  mind  like  that  of 
Calvin,  whose  constant  efibrt  it  was  to  obtain  a  *  stand-point,'  at 
the  outset,  from  which  he  might  look  out  and  survey  his  whole 
ground,  and  see  the  distances  and  bearings  of  all  the  respective 
parts  of  it.  When  he  had  obtained  this,  he  could  direct  his 
particular  researches  to  what  quarter  be  chose,  and  yet  be  sure 
of  keeping  in  sight  the  relative  bearings  of  each  locality.  How 
difl^rent  a  process  this,  from  that  of  going  from  place  to  place, 
aiid  ^making  a  mere  local  survey  of  each,  without  knowing  any 
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thing,  or  anj  iMng  of  impormnce,  in  respect  to  mutual  rdations, 
distances,  and  bearings.  An  account  of  such  a  survey,  i.  e.  a 
commentary  of  the  decondary  sort,  is  like  the  original  mas^  of 
creation^  beibve  it  was  reduced  to  order,  ^nri  at  least,  if  not  ^Sra. 
A  world  -may  perhaps  be  made  out  of  it ;  but  a  miod  must  first 
come  to  the  wieidiog  of  the  elements,  which. can  say :  Let  there 
be  light. 

My  favourite  critics  and  commentators,  the  Germans,  may 
think  that  the«  remairks  bear  hard  upon  them.  But  if  they 
setfm  to  do  so,  they  are  tiot  made  in  the  spirit  of  earpbg  or  of 
envy.  There  are  distinguished  exceptions  among  them  to  the 
remarks  I  have  just  been  imking ;  men  who  leave  a  train  of  Kght 
behind  them,  atid  also  scatter  it  before  theni)  hi  whatever  path 
they  move ;  men  who  are  furifished  with  such  an  abundance  of 
philological  materials,  that  they  are  able  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  critical  worid,  and  have  nothing  to  fear  from  any  competitor. 
But  there  are  others,  and  very  many  others,  who  write  and  pub- 
lish books  which  correspond  quite  exactly  to  what  I  have  been 
describing;  others  still,  who  think  they  have  done  nothing, 
unless  they  have  published  a  book  such  as  no  man  ever  read, 
saw,  or  even  thought  of;  who  seem  to  measure  their  fancied 
importance  by  the  degree  of  extravagance  exhibited  in  their 
thoughts  and  expressions ;  and  whose  main  object  seems  to  be, 
to  say  that  which  will  be  controverted,  or  at  least  be  talked  about. 
'^'Sir,''  said  Voltaire  to  a  friend  who  asked  him  why  he  inserted 
certain  false  statements  in  a  work  of  his,  <^Sir,  I  must  be  read," 

All  other  countries,  which  should  carry  the  study  of  philology 
as-  high  as  Germany  does,  would  probably  exhibit  commentators 
of  the  same,  or  of  the  like  characteristics.  Preparatbn  is  made 
for  much  of  the  mere  local  commentary^  that  comes  from  Ger^ 
many,  by  the  drill  of  their  primary  schools.  A  various  reading 
in  a  classic,  seems  to  he  made  a  matter  of  high  and  constant  in- 
terest. Students  are  drilled  into  this.  Hence  we  have,  even 
from  some  of  their  best  scholars  in  the  classics,  such  works  as 
Heyne^s  Notes  oti  Homer,  Schweighauser's  Notes  on  Herodotus, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  works  of  like  character,  where  eaptai 
hetiartem  would  be  the  sum  of  all  the  characteristics  which  one 
could  give  of  the  editor  and  critic ;  for  commentaior  I  cannot 
call  him.  Is  this  to  lead  the  youthful  mind  to  an  understanding 
«f>d  a  rdish  for  the  classics,  sacred  or  profane?  ^odque  in 
heo  sno;  let  such  annotations  be  ptd>lisbed  only  for  crhies  and 
cooimentaiors ;  but  it  is  meet  thut  the  puUfe  should  not' be 
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deluded  and  duappointed,  by  what  is  of  so  little  interest  or  utility 
to  them. 

I  hold  that  man,  and  that  ooe  only,  to  be  a  eammentatar^  who 
explains  his  author.  The  words;  the  phrases;  the  idbms; 
the  course  of  thought,  reasoning,  or  representation ;  the  general 
object  and  purpose,  or  any  particular  object  or  purpose  of  a 
writer;  are  all  to  be  explained,  i.  e.  to  be  so  placed  before  the 
reader,  that  he  need  not  misapprehend  them.  This  done,  he  is 
fairly  prepared  to  begin  his  work  of  study,  and  pursue  it  wkh 
success.  If  he  should  not,  upon  mature  study  and  reflectbn^ 
agree  in  all  respects  with  the  commentator  in  his  statements  of 
the  sentiments  and  views  of  the  author,  still  the  suggestions  of 
the  commentator  have  excited  his  own  mind  to  think  and  act  in 
relatbn  to  the  subject,  and  this  may  be  of  serious  advantage  to 
him.  And  supposing  the  commentator  to  have  made  a  correct 
statement  of  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  author,  then  the 
reader  comes  to  the  study  of  him  with  the  advantage  of  knowing, 
at  every  step,  what  course  he  is  pursuing,  and  what  is  to  be  at- 
tained by  persevering  in  his  journey.  And  even  if  the  reader 
needs  none  of  all  this  aid,  then  no  harm  is  done,  for  he  is  not 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it. 

It  is  a  cheering  consideration,  that  commentaries,  which  aim^ 
as  a  main  point,  at  giving  the  course  of  thought  and  reasoning  in 
the  sacred  writers,  are  beginning  to  find  special  favour  in  Ger- 
many, the  great  nursery  of  philology.  I  have  already  mentioned, 
that  a  part  of  Calvin's  commentaries  have  lately  been  republished, 
and  that  more  of  tbem  will  probably  be  republished.  Tholuck 
and  Gesenius  may  be  mentioned  as  having  given  many  fine 
specimens  of  illustrating  the  course  of  thought  and  reasoning,  in 
the  writers  on  whom  they  have  commented ;  Tholuck,  particu- 
larly in  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and 
Gesenius  in  his  distinguished  work  upon  Isaiah.  Hengstenberg, 
in  his  Christology,  has  shewn  himself  abundantly  capable  of 
doing  this,  should  he  ever  become  a  regular  commentator. 
Neander,  the  well  known  ecclesiastical  historian  and  lecturer  at 
the  university  of  Berlin,  is  said,  by  my  friend  the  Editor  of  this 
work,  to  be  partk^ularly  distinguished,  in  his  exegetical  lectures 
on  the  sacred  volume,  which  constitute  a  part  of  his  yearly 
duties,  for  bis  attention  to  the  logic  of  commentary,  or  the  course 
of  the  writer's  thoughts  and  reasoning.  Flatt  has  many  com- 
mendable and  able  specimens  of  this  nature,  in  his  commentaries 
on  die  epistles  of  Paul ;  and  recently,  a  very  distinguished  specie 
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men  of  this  kind  of  commeotary  has  appeared,  from  the  band  of 
Prof.  Olshausen  of  Koenigsberg,  which  is  designed  to  extend 
through  the  Gospels,  and  perhaps  through  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament. Indeed,  the  course  of  thought,  and  things  rather  than 
words,  are  the  chief  object  of  this  last  named  writer.  He  leaves^ 
in  the  main,  the  commentary  on  words  and  grammar  to  his 
predecessors,  and  occupies  himself  principaUy  with  the  topics  or 
thoughts.  This  will  answer  a  good  purpose,  where  a  reader  ia 
already  well  instructed  in  philology ;  but  it  must  fail,  of  coursOf 
in  the  important  end  of  leading  him  to  phUologize  correctly* 
Still,  the  work  is  adapted  to  be  eminently  instructive  to  tho49 
who  are  able  to  make  a  right  use  of  it.  Accordingly,  it  has 
been  received  by  the  serious  and  judickuis  in  Germany,  as  wq 
are  given  to  understand,  with  great  satisfactbn  and  approbation, 
and  bids  fair  to  aid  in  turning  the  current  of  public  taste.  A 
work  on  the  New  Testament,  bearing  the  stamp  of  Calvin's  best 
manner  in  his  developement  of  the  course  of  thought ;  or  the 
manner  of  Gesenius,  Tholock,  Hengstenberg,  many  portbns  of 
the  younger  Rosenmueller,  De  Wette,  and  Olshausen,  on  tbcf 
one  band ;  and  of  Kuinoel^  Rosenmueller  the  elder,  Koppe,  Wi- 
ner, and  many  other  acute  linguists  and  pbilologians,  on  the 
other;  would  be,  indeed,  an  invaluable  treasure  to  the  church 
and  to  the  world.  Time,  we  would  hope,  will  yet  produce  such 
a  work.  It  has  been  finely  said,  that  '^  truth  is  the  daughter  of 
time ;"  and  this  is  as  correct  in  regard  to  a  true  model  of  com- 
mentary, as  in  respect  to  most  other  things. 

Some  readers  will  expect  me  to  say  something  here  of 
the  popular  and  widely  diffused  commentaries  of  Rosenmueller 
on  the  New  Testament,  and  Kuinoel  on  the  historical  books  of 
the  same.  I  am  not  writing  a  review,  and  therefore  I  can  say 
only  a  few  words.  So  much  I  may  say,  in  the  way  of  illus* 
trating  the  subject,  on  which  1  am  descanting. 

Rosenmueller,  who  has  written  commentaries  on  the  N.  Testa* 
ment,  was  a  professor  and  pastor  at  Leipsic,  and  was  the  father  of 
the  well  known  and  popular  commentator  of  the  same  name 
on  the  Old  Testament.  His  work  is  a  very  neat  specimen  of 
the  second  order  of  commentary,  i.  e.  an  explanation  of  words 
and  phrases.  He  is,  almost  every  where,  a  merely  local  inves- 
tigator ;  and  scarcely  ever  does  he  take  a  stand,  from  which  he 
looks  out  and  surveys  the  whole  field  in  which  he  is  labouring. 
His  philology,  in  the  main,  is  safe,  and  worthy  of  credit.  But 
be  is  one  of  those  commentators,  who  are  more  successful  in 
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eiplaiaini  eamf  tbta  difficult  things*  ^^liere  you  most  need 
aid,  you  and  yourself  ofteo  deserted.  He  has  a  prooeDess  oot 
to  look  difficulties  in  the  face,  but  to  glide  by  them,  io  a  smooth 
and  easy  manoer,  seeming  to  make  little  or  nothing  of  them,  and 
wondering  (as  it  would  seem)  how  any  body  can  magnify  them 
into  matters  of  interest  or  of  importance.  He  is*  ever  ready  to 
help  you,  with  great  good  wfll,  where  you  might  go  on  without 
bis  aid ;  certainly  after  a  little  practk^  you  might  do  so ;  but 
when  you  are  in  real  trouble,  he  does  not  hear  your  call  Jfor 
help.  He  does  well  for  the  mere  beginner ;  for  be  feeds  him 
with  milk,  instead  of  meat.  But  the  reader  who  is  in  any  good 
measure  rAeiog,  and  has  ala^tixtiQMi  yeyvftvaufitpa  ngog  i^ir 
%Qio$v  nukov  ti  Koi  nuKOu  in  criticism,  can  well  dispense  with  a 
great  part  of  the  aid  which  he  profiers. 

The  student  must  not  expect  to  find  in  Rosenmueller  those 
high  and  commanding  views,  which  such  a  man  as  Calvin  was 
capable  of  taking.  The  developement  of  ratiocination,  design, 
great  object,  are  not  his  province.  A  secondary,  but  a  pleasant, 
and  generally  accurate  annotator  on  the  philology  of  piarticular 

Eassages  and  expressions,  he  will  find  in  him.  Now  and  then, 
e  partakes  of  the  fault,  so  common  among  the  popular  com* 
mentators  of  England,  of  explaining  what  is  already  as  plain  as 
he  can  possibly  make  it.  I  have  sometimes  been  amused,  and 
sometimes  been  agitated  by  very  difierent  feelings,  when  I  have 
read  in  a  commentary,  a  very  laboured  efibrt  at  explaining 
something  perhaps  equally  difficult  with  the  following:  <And 
Jesus  entered  into  a  boat,  with  his  disciples,  and  passed  over  the 
sea  of  Galilee.'  Of  course,  explanations  of  such  passages 
cost  the  writer  nothing ;  he  can  therefore  compose  them  with 
sreat  ease,  currente  calamo^  and  they  all  help  to  make  out  a 
book.  But  so  soon  as  we  come  to  a  passage  of  real  difficulty, 
then,  forsooth,  be  tells  us,  perhaps,  that  the  Bible  is  full  of  mys- 
teries, and  that  this  is  one  of  those  passages  about  which  critics 
and  commentators  have  been  divided  ;  that  one  says  thus,  and 
another  so ;  and  that  perhaps,  after  all,  it  may  mean  this  or  that. 
Hard  work  at  the  concordance,  and  thorough  study  of  the  con- 
text and  idiom,  are  not  the  elements  in  which  such  a  commen- 
tator chooses  to  move. 

Much  of  Rosenmueller's  commentary  is  like  the  productbn 
of  the  poet  whom  Horace  introduces :  Trecentos  in  kora  versus 
— ^ton«  pede  in  uno.  It  might  be  written,  and  doubtless  was 
written,  off-hand.    It  is  none  the  worse  for  thb,  so  far  as  it  re*- 
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spects  the  beginner  in  the  study  of  exegesis.  But  be  must  not 
expect  to  obtain  from  it  tlie  higher  and  uhioiate  ends  of  com- 
mentary of  the  first  order.  To  meet  and  solve  formidable  diffi- 
culties ;  to  throw  strong  light  on  the  general  course  of  thought 
and  reasoning;  to  compare  with  other  writers,  and  educe  a 
harmonious  sentiment  from  the  whole  ;  to  render  prominent  the 
great  doctrinal  points  which  are  urged ;  are  not  the  province  of 
this  commentator. 

In  Hebrew,  he  could  not  have  been  deep.  Much  oftener 
would  he  have  brought  the  Old  Testament  to  bear  upon  the 
illustration  of  the  New,  if  this  had  been  the  case.  Of  course,  he 
would  have  seen  many  things  more  clearly,  had  he  been  well 
furnished  here.  But  still,  there  is  a  commendable  attention  to 
this  particular,  and  the  student  has  no  special  reason  to  com- 
plain. On  the  whole,  a  mixture  of  Rosenmueller,  Olshausen, 
and  Tholuck,  would  make  an  admirable  book.  Each,  sepa- 
rately, is  valuable ;  but  the  two  last  exceedingly  more  so,  in  my 
estimation,  than  Rosenmueller.  His  book  was  designed,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  for  tyros ;  and  as  such,  it  remains  for  philological 
tyros  still  a  very  valuable  book. 

Of  Kuinoel  I  must  of  course  now  say  something.  The  ex- 
tensive approbation  which  he  has  found,  and  the  repetition 
of  large  editions  of  bis  works,  seem  to  speak  highly  in  h'ls 
favour.  As  a  philologist,  he  has  certainly  exhibited  a  great  deal 
of  labour  and  care,  in  the  investigation  of  words  and  phrases. 
Most  of  all,  however,  he  fails  here,  in  respect  to  the  nice  and 
discriminating  use  of  the  particles,  and  various  idiomatic  con- 
structions. He  shews,  in  such  cases,  that  he  has  not  read  the 
classics  with  special  attention  to  these  subjects ;  nor  taken  much 
pains  minutely  to  inform  himself,  in  regard  to  such  matters  as 
Winer  has  often  developed  in  his  New  Testament  Grammar. 
But  still,  he  takes  a  stand  very  decidedly  above  Rosenmueller, 
in  nearly  all  these  things,  and  has,  no  doubt,  studied  the  New 
Testament,  or  at  least  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
with  more  thorough  care  and  attention. 

In  general,  he  is  a  sober,  judicious  critic,  as  to  idiom,  etc. 
Oftentimes  he  makes  remarks  with  respect  to  the  connexion  and 
scope  of  discourse,  that  are  valuable  and  important.  In  all  these 
points  of  view,  he  may  be  strongly  commended  to  the  perusal  of 
the  student ;  who  still  should  not  be  ready  to  give  implicit  credit 
to  every  thing  which  is  said.  By  long  and  patient  labour,  ha  has 
atuined  to  making  a  summary  of  much  important  knowledge,  ia 
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his  work.  Yet  there  are  characteristics  in  it  that  I  know  not 
bow  to  bear  with  patiently,  and  which,  I  think,  must  operate  in 
a  manner  exceedingly  difl^rent  from  that  which  he  expects  or 
wishes,  both  upon  the  friends  of  the  old  school  and  of  the  new. 

I  come  with  sincere  reluctance  to  notice  some  of  these  char- 
acteristics. 

The  great  controversy  in  Germany,  between  the  neologists  and 
those  who  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  must  be 
well  known  to  my  readers.  This,  of  course,  extends  itself  to 
the  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  hottest  battle-ground  is, 
and  has  all  along  been,  within  the  province  of  hermeneutics. 
If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  revealed  religbn,  it  is  contained 
in  the  Bible.  What  does  the  Bible  teach,  then,  is  of  course  the 
natural  and  ultimate  question,  in  all  controversies  of  this  nature. 
Even  where  the  Bible  is  disowned  in  Germany,  as  to  its  divine 
origin,  so  long  as  it  is,  by  the  professed  religion  of  the  State,  the 
source  of  religious  faith  and  order,  the  controversy  must  still  be 
directed  towards  the  point  which  has  respect  to  the  meaning  of 
its  contents. 

Kuinoel,  if  I  were  to  judge  from  the  general  tenor  of  his 
commentaries,  must  have  been,  in  earlier  life,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  men  inclining  toward  what  is  called  orthodox  or  evau-* 
gelical  sentiment.  He  seems  to  have  a  relish  for  what  is  grave, 
and  sedate,  and  adapted  to  promote  good  moral  purposes.  He 
would  seem  really  to  desire,  that  his  reader  should  think  him  to 
be  a  believer  in  miracles ;  in  the  extraordinary  divine  mission  of 
Jesus ;  and  of  course  in  the  reality  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
of  its  importance.  Now  and  then  he  undertakes,  and  with 
complete  success,  to  vindicate  some  iniportant  controverted  pas* 
sages,  from  a  neological  exposition.  For  example ;  the  cele- 
brated passage  in  the  address  of  Jesus  to  the  Jews,  in  John 
5:  19  sq.  he  vindicates  from  the  intepretation  given  it  by  Eich- 
horn*  and  others,  who  refer  the  whole  to  a  moral  reformation 
merely,  to  be  brought  about  by  the  instructions  of  Jesus.  But 
here,  Storr  and  Schott  bad  led  the  way  ;  and  this  so  triumphant- 
ly, that  even  the  advocates  of  neology  could  scarcely  venture  to 
defend  the  interpretation  of  Eicbhorn. 

So  in  other  cases.  Wherever  some  first  rate  commentator 
has  led  the  way,  and  Kuinoel  sees  that  the  matter  is  brought  to 
a  final  and  triumphant  close,  he  generally  ventures  to  follow  oo, 

•  Allgem.  Bibliothek,  Bd.  VII.  p.  982  sq. 
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in  regard  to  a  controverted  passage.  Seldom  does  he  express 
a  very  direct  and  plain  opinion,  on  such  passages,  unless  this  be 
the  case. 

As  it  respects  the  Trinitarian  controversy,  he  is  what  has  been 
generally  termed  a  high  Arian,  "  For  myself,*'  says  he,  "  I 
think  that  John,  desirous  of  shewing  that  Jesus  the  Messiah  was 
most  intimately  united  with  God  in  a  sublime  manner,  meant  by 
-Ae  terra  Logos^  an  intelligent  nature,  superior  to  all  genii  and 
creatures,  most  intimately  connected  with  Ood^  yet  distinct 
FROM  HiBff,  who  proceeded  from  God  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  who  therefore  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  called  Grod 
and  regarded  as  such."*  How  a  being  derived  and  distinct 
from  God^  can  be  really  and  truly  called  and  regarded  as  God, 
is  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  he  has  not  given  us. 

But  the  characteristic  to  which  I  adverted  some  time  ago,  as 
one  that  gives  little  satisfaction  either  lo  the  friends  or  foes  of 
neology,  is,  that  in  some  cases,  where  there  is  apparently  some- 
thing of  a  -miraculous  nature  which  lies  upon  the  face  of  the 
evangelical  narration,  Kuinoel  makes  shift,  but  with  no  great 
dexterity,  to  steer  between  the  parties,  in  order  (so  at  least  it 
would  seem)  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  either.  I  must  produce 
some  examples  here,  to  justify  a  remark  which  might  otherwise 
appear  to  be  unjust  or  censorious. 

In  his  account  of  the  temptation  of  Christ,f  he  remarks,  at 
the  outset:  ^Mngenue  profitendum  est,  nullam  hujus  loci  inter- 
pretationem  hactenus  prolatam,  ita  esse  comparatam,  ut  difiicul- 
tates  omnino  omnes  plane  evanescant."  Then  he  proceeds  to 
the  various  schemes  of  interpretation,  and  the  arguments  em- 
ployed to  combat  them,  (l)  Satan  was  in  reality  the  tempter. 
(2)  The  temptation  was  merely  presented  to  the  mind  of  Christ 
while  in  a  state  of  ecstasy.  (3)  The  temptation  consisted  in 
bad  thoughts  which  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Jesus, 
and  which  were  immediately  rejected.  (4)  The  whole  narra- 
tion is  a  fiv^og^  designed  to  account  for  the  forty  days'  residence 
of  Jesus  in  the  desert.  (5)  The  tempter  was  an  agent  of  the 
high  priest  and  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  or  the  high  priest  him- 
self. Near  the  close  of  this  last  head,  he  ventures  to  say: 
**  Haec  sententia... .omnino  praeferenda  videtur."  Yet  in  the 
sequel,  we  see  little  or  no  use  made  of  his  apparent  concession 

*  Vol  III.  Prolog,  p.  103,  Edit.  S. 

f  Recorded  in  Matt  4: 1  aq.    Mark  1: 13,  la    Luke  4: 1  fq. 
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to  a  most  extraordbaiy  supposition.  Id  commenting  on  verse 
9,  viz.  '*  All  these  things  [kingdoms  of  the  world]  will  I  give 
thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me,"  he  relates  what 
others  have  said,  who  defend  the  idea  that  the  high  priest,  or 
his  agent,  was  the  tempter.  But  how  little  this  contributes  to 
solve  the  difficulty  of  such  a  proposal  on  ttie  part  of  a  JepOj  is 
what  he  has  not  cleared  up,  ana  is  (I  must  presume)  what  he 
was  not  willing  to  undertake  to  clear  up. 

On  the  whole,  ahhough  one  may  gain  considerable  informa- 
tion that  is  valuable,  from  the  introduction  to  his  commentary  on 
the  history  of  the  temptation,  yet  one  is  obliged  to  quit  him  at 
last,  without  really  knowing  where  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
take  his  stand ;  although  there  is  reason  to  conjecture,  that  he 
sides  with  those  who  hold  the  fifth,  and  most  extraordinary 
opinion  mentioned  above. 

Let  us  now  look  at  his  commentary  on  the  history  of  Jesus  at 
the  time  of  his  baptism.  The  evangelists  tell  us,  that "  the 
heavens  were  opened,  and  the  Spirit,  like  a  dove,  descended 
upon  Jesus ;  that  there  came  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying.  This 
is  ray  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Here,  indeed, 
is  something,  apparently,  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature;  som^ 
thing  designed  to  bear  unequivocal  testimony  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God.  But  how  is  it  with  our  commentator  ?  '^  The 
heavens  were  opened  ;  fulgurabai^  it  lightened,"  says  Kuinoel 
on  Matt.  3:  16.  And  what  is  the  0(u^ar«xQ»  tidfi^  the  bodily 
shapcy  in  which  Luke  says  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  ?  "Re- 
ferenda sunt  ad  fulmen,"  says  Kuinoel,  "  ad  nubem  lucidam 
fulmen  emittentem."  The  lightening,  then,  is  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
a  bodily  form  !  But  what  the  voice  from  heaven  ?  Thunder 
to  be  sure,  which  of  course  follows  the  lightning :  ''  g>otvij  in 
TMv  ovgctvtiv^  est  tonitruJ^  But  bow  came  these  every-day  oc- 
currences, all  of  a  sudden,  and  without  any  precedent,  to 
be  metamorphosed  into  such  a  miraculous  phenomenon  ?  Jesus, 
it  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader,  had  as  yet  no  disciples; 
for  be  had  not  entered  upon  his  ministry,  and  his  baptism  was 
the  first  public  developement  that  he  made.  No  one  then  was 
prepared,  as  yet,  to  expect  extraordinary  things.  No  supersti- 
tious and  enthusiastic  regard  for  a  favourite  teacher,  and  a  man 
of  wonderful  talents,  had  prepared  the  multitude  to  construe  the 
ordinary  occurrence  of  thunder  and  lightning  in  this  way.  That 
any  considerate  man  should  do  so,  then,  is  quite  incredible  on 
every  ground.    Yet  Kuinoel  (on  Matt.  3:  17)  represents  John 
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the  Baptist,  as  construing  these  natural  pheDomeoa  in  this  man« 
ner,  re  accwratiiu  perpensa^  u  e.  after  he  bad  accurately  weighed 
the  matter. 

I  hardly  know  what  to  say  respecting  such  a  comment  as 
this.  Are  we  then  to  suppose,  that  John  the  Baptist,  and  those 
who  surrounded  him,  were  such  novices  and  simpletons,  as  to 
the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena,  that  they  would  mistake 
lightning  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  bodily  shape  as 
a  dove  ?  Or  that  the  thunder  which  followed,  signified,  "  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  1  am  well  pleased?"  If  neology 
makes  such  demands  as  this  upon  our  credulity,  in  order  to  rid 
itself  of  miracles,  for  on^  I  cannot  yield  to  its  requisitions;  And 
Kuinoel  himself,  with  all  his  evident  wishes  here  to  make  a 
peace^ffering  to  the  current  and  dominant  theology  of  the  day 
in  Germany,  can  scarcely  be  serious,  I  think,  in  proffering  such 
a  criticism.  Pudet  has  nugas  !  Yet,  if  there  be  any  passage 
in  the  Scriptures,  where  serious  examination  and  consideratioti 
are  needed,  this  would  seem  to  be  one. 

Quite  as  extraordinary  as  all  this,  is  the  interpretation  which 
Kuinoel  puts  upon  Matt.  8:  28  sq.  Mark  5:  1  sq.  Luke  8:  26 
sq.  which  contains  the  story  of  the  herd  of  swine,  in  the 
country  of  Gergesenes  or  Gadarenes,  that  perished  by  rea- 
son of  demoniacal  influence.  In  substance  it  is  this :  *  Two 
men  possessed  of  demons,  coming  out  from  among  the  tombs 
where  they  dwelt,  exceedingly  fierce  with  raging  madness,  and 
prone  to  annoy  all  who  passed  by  that  way,  met  Jesus  as  he 
was  passing  by,  and  cried  out,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  God,  art  thou 
come  hither  to  torment  us  before  the  time?*  From  the  tenor  of 
the  narrative  it  is  plain,  that  the  demons  are  considered,  by  the 
writers,  as  speaking  through  the  madmen  ;  for  immediately  af- 
ter uttering  the  above  words,  they  are  represented  as  saying,  *  If 
thou  cast  us  out,  suffer  us  to  go  away  into  the  herd  of  swine.' 
This  refers  to  a  herd  of  two  thousand  swine,  which  were  feed- 
ing in  the  vicinity.  Jesus  acceded  to  this  request,  and  the  de- 
mons entering  into  the  swine,  the  whole  herd  ran  violently  down 
a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  and  perished  in  the  waters. 

Such  is  the  story ;  simple,  but  unique  in  its  kind,  and,  asi 
might  of  course  be  expected,  an  offendiculum  magnum  to  the 
critics  of  the  new  school.    Let  us  see  how  Kuinoel  interprets  it. 

After  stating  the  usual  opinion,  viz.  that  the  evil  spirits  did 
enter  the  swine,  i.  e.  exercise  their  influence  over  them,  occa- 
sk>n  madness  in  them,  and  thus  cause  them  to  precipitate  them- 
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solves  into  the  sea;  or  that  Christ  efieeted  this  by  bis  own 
miraculous  power,  according  to  the  supposition  of  Grimm; 
Kuinoel  adds,  that  *^  others  ha^e  explained  this  matter  in  a 
more  probable  way,  as  we  shall  immediately  see.  From  the 
many  conjectures  wliich  baire  been  offered,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  bring  forward  those,  quae  probabilitate  imprimis  sese  commen" 
danU  !•  e.  which  are  particularly  deserving  of  notice  by  reason 
of  their  probability.'' 

What  then  are  these  ?  First  we  have  the  explanation  of  Eich- 
boro,*  which  is  in  substance  as  follows.  '  The  maniac  [Eich- 
horn  mentions  but  one,  after  the  tenor  of  the  narration  in  Luke 
6:  26  sq.]  had  beard  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  especial- 
ly in  respect  to  casting  out  demons.  Believing  himself  to  be 
E assessed  by  a  legion  of  them,  he  thought  Jesus  would  send 
ira  to  Tartarus,  and  was  terrified.  Jesus  indulged  his  caprice, 
and  spoke  in  accordance  with  his  belief.  The  madman  rushed 
upon  the  herd  of  swine,  and  drove  them  over  the  precipice  ;  and 
then,  believing  that  the  evil  spirits  must  have  gone  into  them,  he 
became  composed  and  ratk>na].' 

The  whole  herd,  however,  did  not  perish,  according  to  this 
celebrated  interpreter.  Only  a  number  of  them,  which  stood 
near  the  precipitous  shore  of  the  lake,  were  crowded  oS^  and  fell 
into  the  water  and  perished ;  and  rumour  '  with  her  hundred 
tongues,'  told  this  of  the  whole. 

Thus  much  for  one  of  the  conjectures,  '^  quae  probabUiiate 
imprimis  sese  commendant."  What  is  the  other  ?  It  comes  from 
C.  C.  L.  Schmidt,  and  is  as  follows.f  The  herdsmen,  who 
kept  the  swine,  attracted  by  interest  and  curiosity,  ran  to  Jesus, 
informed  him  of  the  maniacs,  and  advised  him  to  be  d^  his 
guard.  In  the  mean  time,  the  swine  being  left  to  themselves, 
drew  near  to  the  precipitous  shores  of  the  lake.  There  a  quar- 
rel arose  among  them,  and  some  of  them  were  forced  down  the 
banks  into  the  water;  and  the  rest  struck  with  terror,  followed 
on  after  them,  until  the  whole  herd  were  destroyed.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  maniac  luckily  hit  upon  the  supposition,  that  the 
demons  had  left  him,  and  gone  into  the  swine ;  whereupon  he 
became  calm  and  rational.  The  herdsmen  and  the  spectators 
fell  in  with  this  conceit,  and  propagated  the  news  of  this  occur- 
rence all  over  the  neighbouring  country. 
■ 

*  Allg.  Bibliothek,  Bd.  YI.  p.  835  sq. 
t  Ezeget.  Beitrtige,  Th.  IL  St.  1. 
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These  are  the  probable  conjectures,  then,  by  which  thd  nar^ 
rations  in  question  are  to  be  explained.  Of  the  two,  Kuinoel 
appears  most  to  favour  that  of  Schmidt ;  probably,  because,  in 
accordance  with  the  direct  assertion  of  the  evangelists,  it  con^- 
cedes  the  total  destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine. 

To  criticise  on  this  exegesis,  is  not  my  present  business ;  nor 
can  I  deem  it  necessary.  Those  who  know  the  nature  of  swine, 
will  be  ready  to  believe,  that  nothing  short  of  demoniacal  pos^ 
session,  or  mere  physical  force,  would  drive  them  over  a  preci- 
pice into  the  water.  And  those  who  believe  that  the  demoniac 
in  question  was  simply  a  madman,  will  wonder  at  least  how  he 
came  to  know  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God ;  or  to  imagine 
that  the  demons,  by  whom  he  believed  himself  to  be  possessed, 
should  have  entered  into  the  swine  now,  any  more  than  at  any 
previous  period.  Madmen  are  not  usually  cured  by  conceits, 
that  are  as  irrational  as  any  part  of  their  madness. 

But  enough.  Such  is  what  Kuiooel  can  do,  and  what  he  has 
done.  It  is  enough,  at  least,  to  justify  what  I  have  said,  in  re- 
lation to  the  occasional  conceits  which  his  commentary  exhibits. 

How  can  the  considerate  reader  help  the  impression,  that  in 
such  cases  there  is  a  course  like  that  of  the  Samaritans  of  dd, 
*'  who  feared  the  Lord,  and  served  other  gods  ?"  The  frienda 
of  scriptural  integrity  and  credibility  must  of  course  be  revolted, 
by  such  exegesis.  The  advocates  of  the  so  called  rational  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures,  although  they  may  be  satisfied 
with  Kuinoel  here  and  in  other  like  exhibitions,  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  at  all  satisfied  with  most  of  bis  interpretation,  which 
seems  plainly  and  directly  to  he  in  favour  of  supporting  the 
miraculous  claims  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose,  after  all,  from  such  specimens 
as  these,  that  the  commentary  of  the  writer  before  us  is  filled 
with  such  revolting  exegesis  as  this.  It  would  be  far  from  the 
truth.  Yet  there  is  enough  of  such  interpretation  in  it,  to  shew 
that  the  writer  is  'Miahing  between  two  opinions ;"  enough  to  fill 
every  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  reader  with  the  deepest 
regret,  that  a  man  of  so  much  knowledge  and  opportunity  as 
Kuinoel,  should  not  at  the  age  of  some  sixty  or  more  years,  have 
made  up  his  opinion  on  points  that  should  be  considered  as  fun« 
da  mental  in  any  one's  views  of  theology.  J^Taiuralism  or  Su*^ 
pranaturalism  seem  to  me  to  be  the  only  alternatives.  If  I 
receive  the  Scriptures  as  a  book  of  divine  origin,  the  only  proper 
inquiry  that  remains  is :  What  have  they  taught  ?    And  in  'find* 
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iog  out  this,  I  mast  construe  them  by  the  usual  laws  of  ioterpret- 
ation ;  and  then  receive,  and  give  entire  credit  to  the  result.  If 
I  do  not  admit  such  claims ;  then  I  must  regard  them  as  a  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  error,  and  pick  out  my  way  in  the  best  manner 
I  can,  by  the  light  of  nature  as  it  dawns  upon  others,  or  glimmers 
within  myself. 

Within  a  short  time,  Kuinoel  has  published  an  additional  vol- 
ume on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  which  is  '*  his  setting  sun, 
shorn  of  his  beams.''  With  the  idiom  and  spirit  of  Paul's  writ- 
ings, I  cannot  help  thinking  him  to  be  but  very  moderately 
acquainted.  On  questbns  of  higher  criticism,  he  details  with  a 
good  degree  of  brevity  and  accuracy  what  others  have  said ;  but 
he  adds  nothing  to  the  stock  of  thought  already  before  the 
world. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  critical  study  of 
the  Bible,  I  add  a  word,  respecting  some  of  the  other  recent 
commentaries  which  appear  to  be  coming  into  use. 

Flatt's  notes  on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
a  solid  and  judicious  kind ;  more  distinguished  for  the  iogieal 
than  the  pkUologictd  cast  of  them.  His  attainments  in  philology 
were  very  respectable ;  but  he  was  formed  in  the  older  school, 
and  had  not  that  nice  susceptibility  to  idiom  and  grammar,  which 
some  recent  critics  exhibit.  On  the  whole,  his  works  can  be 
heartily  recommended  to  the  attentive  study  of  the  learner ;  who 
will  seldom  fail  to  be  really  profited  by  the  perusal  of  them. 

Of  Tholuck  on  the  Romans  I  have  already  spoken.  His 
work  on  John  is  of  a  more  popular  cast,  and  in  some  respects 
less  fundamental.  Still,  it  does  honour  to  his  head  and  heart. 
I  have  only  to  express  my  most  sincere  wish,  that  a  man  quali- 
fied as  he  is,  would  undertake  a  history  of  the  Logos,  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  oriental  and  occidental  systems  of  philosophy,  specially 
in  Plato  and  his  commentators,  in  Philo,  in  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
gums,  (if  indeed  rtin^n  etn^^s  is  to  be  deemed  as  Logos,)  and 
indeed  in  all  other  sources  of  information ;  so  that,  at  last,  inter- 
preters of  the  first  paragraph  in  John's  Gospel,  might  have  some 
terra  firma^  some  fundamental  and  credible  collection  o{  factSf 
on  which  they  might  take  their  stand.  A  life  devoted  to  such 
an  object,  would  be  well  spent  for  the  church ;  and  I  know  of 
no  one  to  whom  more  sources  of  consultation  are  open,  than  to 
Prof.  Tholuck. 

I  could  also  wish  most  sincerely,  that  he  would  consecrate 
some  of  his  admirable  talents  to  the  special  illustratk>n  of  the 
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idiom  of  John^  particularly  as  exhibited  io  chapters  13 — 17 
of  his  Gospel,  and  in  his  Epistles.  The  union  of  Christ,  as 
Messiah,  with  Grod ;  the  union  of  all  the  disciples  of  Christ 
with  the  Father  and  with  him ;  and  the  very  frequent  expressions 
which  have  their  basis  in  these  facts,  are  subjects  for  illustration, 
worthy  of  the  pen  of  such  a  writer  as  Tholuck. 

The  work  of  Olshausen  on  the  Gospels,  wiU  probably  find 
its  way  into  English;  and  if  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  competent  translator  and  editor,  who  is  capable  of  judging 
where  additions  may  be  profitably  made,  and  of  adding  (where 
k  is  expedient)  some  further  notes,  it  would  probably  find,  as  it 
deserves,  adequate  support.  The  general  spirit  and  temper  and 
criticism  which  pervade  the  work,  are  deserving  of  most  hearty 
approbation. 

Of  Rosenmueller  on  the  Old  Testament,  I  have  given  my 
views  in  a  former  number  of  this  work.*  De  Wette  on  the 
Psalms,  Gesenius  on  Isaiah,  Stiick  on  Hosea,  are  worthy  of 
very  attenthre  perusal  and  study.  And  this  is  true  of  several 
other  recent  writers.  But  as  ihey  are  not  yet  introduced  anx>ng 
us,  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  occasion  does  not  call  for 
giving  any  opinion  respecting  them. 

I  would  hope,  that  what  I  have  said  above  may  serve  as  a 
replv  to  some  of  the  many  questions,  which  I  am  almost  every 
week  m  some  way  or  other  called  upon  to  answer,  respecting  my 
views  of  the  above  named  commentators.  My  object,  however, 
h  not  so  much  to  save  myself  the  labour  of  answering  these 
inquiries,  as  to  communicate  that  which  I  would  hope  may  be  of 
some  use  to  the  young  men,  who  are  the  rising  hope  of  our 
churches,  and  who  are  entering  upon,  or  pursuing,  a  course  of 
biblical  study. 

I  have  made  my  first  head  of  inquiry,  respecting  the  nature  of 
commentary,  dififuse  and'  excursive ;  but  1  have  done  so  pur- 
posely, because  there  are  many  things  comprised  in  it,  about 
which  the  religious  public  have  an  interest  and  a  curiosity ;  and 
which,  in  case  they  are  justly  treated,  may  be  of  some  use  to 
the  interests  of  sacred  literature.  On  this  account,  I  must  cast 
myself  on  the  generous  criticism  of  the  reader,  and  beg  him 
to  bear  with  me  patiently,  although  1  have  been  so  widely  dis- 
cursive. 

•  VoL  II.  p.  210  sq. 

Vol.  in.    No.  9.  21 
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li.  I  come  iMw  to  say  sonetbing  on  tbe  seoood  topic,  which 
was  proposed,  near  the  comiDencement  of  these  remarks,  vie. 
Why  is  commentary  on  the  Scr^tmret  needed  ? 

ftly  readers  are  aware  of  the  use  which  skeptics  have  some- 
times made  of  the  fact,  that  the  Bible  has  had  its  thousands  of 
commentators,  aod  still  continues  to  have  them,  *  Here,'  say 
they,  *  is  a  book,  which  you  tell  us  is  a  revelation  from  God ;  a 
revelation  designed  for  the  use  of  all  men,  and  adapted  to  make 
the  path  of  duty  and  of  doctrine  altogether  plain,  so  as  to  regu- 
late both  our  practice  and  our  faith«  Yet  all  ages,  ever  since 
this  book  was  written,  have  been  prolific  in  commentators;  and 
they  are,  at  the  present  moment,  multiplying  beyond  all  example. 
But  the  Bible  still  remains  a  sealed  book,  as  to  a  multitude  of 
declarations  which  it  contains ;  and  the  ever  varying  opinions  of 
commentators,  even  of  the  greatest  and  roost  distinguished  schol- 
ars, shews,  that  little  indeed  is  ever  to  be  hoped  for,  from  what 
you  call  a  revelation.  How  can  that  be  a  revelatk>n  for  all  men, 
which  all  men  cannot  easily  understand,  and  about  the  meaning 
of  whk^h  they  must  constantly  disagree  ?' 

I  have  stated  the  objection  in  its  full  strength,  as  I  believe, 
because  we  can  have  no  interest,  as  the  advocates  of  revelation, 
to  keep  back,  or  to  cover  over,  any  thing  of  the  full  strength  of 
the  arguments  urged  by  our  opponents  against  us.  The  answer 
to  the  above  que8tk>ns  will  lead  me  directly  on  my  way,  in  the 
canvassing  of  the  topic  suggested  by  my  second  genera}  head. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  in  the  first  place,  m  what  man- 
ner a  revelatk>n  should  be  made,  to  satisfy  the  objector  ?    Must 
one  be  made  in  a  language  that  all  men  understand,  and  which 
no  one  is  liable  to  misconstrue,  in  any  respect  ?    Then  tell  us 
what  is  that  language  ?    It  is  not  Hebrew,  nor  Chaldee,  nor 
Arabk;,  nor  Greek,  nor  Latin,  nor  English,  nor  any  other  lan- 
guage on  the  face  of  the  earth;  because  no  one  of  all  the. 
languages  that  now  exist  or  ever  has  existed,  since  the  primeval 
age  of  man,  is,  or  has  been,  universal.     If  then  a  revelation 
must  be  made  in  a  universal  language,  it  must  be  made  in  one 
whkh  never  existed  since  the  time  that  a  written  revelation  was 
made.     But  what  kind  of  a  revelation  would  that  be,  which 
should  be  made  in  a  language  that  no  one  knew  or  understood  ? 
Such  a  revelatk>n  would  need  something  more  than  commentary^ 
to  render  it  intelligible. 

There  is  no  ahernative  here,  but  to  give  up  this  part  of  the 
objectiooy  or  to  say,  that  the  Divine  Being  ought  to  have  ao  con- 
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stituted  the  huumi  race,  that  they  all  would  speak  aod  undei^ 
stand  the  very  same  lai^uage.  Here  then,  in  the  latter  part  of 
ibis  ahemativei  there  is  a  mere  A  priori  ground  of  assumption ; 
which  of  course  we  need  not  attempt  to  argue  down  ;  for  when 
an  objection  comes  to  this,  that  it  decides  what  God  ought  to 
have  done,  in  distinction  from  what  he  has  done,  argument  is  of 
course  unavailing. 

Enovgb  for  the  advocates  of  revelation,  that  they  believe  it  to 
be  adapted  to  the  actual  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
human  race;  and  in  as  much  as  a  variety  of  language  is  one 
part  of  their  developement,  such  advocates  know  not  how,  b 
any  way,  to  attach  weight  to  the  suggestion,  that  revelation 
should  have  been  given  in  a  universal  language,  and  one  that 
needed  no  commenlary*  As  men  are,  and  have  been  ever  since 
revelation  began  to  be  given,  a  particular  language  must  be 
chosen,  in  order  that  it  should  be  intelligible  to  any  of  them. 
There  was  no  possible  alternative,  but  either  to  make  it  in  this 
way,  or  not  to  make  it  at  all ;  unless,  indeed,  the  human  race 
were  themselves  made  over  again,  and  metamorphosed  into 
something  altogether  diflbrent,  in  respect  to  language,  from 
what  they  are  or  have  been. 

What  particular  language  then,  should  be  chosen  as  the  me- 
dium of  revelation  ?  for  we  have  seen  that  some  particular  one 
must  constitute  such  medium.  We  believe  that  Hebrew  and 
Greek  have  been  chosen*  Who  will  -allege  that  the  choice 
was  not  a  wise  and  good  one  ?  Hebrew,  for  ages,  was  substan- 
tially spoken,  and  dialects  of  it  still  are  spoken,  over  all  hither 
Asia,  the  cradle  and  original  nursery  of  the  human  race.  The 
Greek  diffiised  itself,  with  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  his 
successors,  over  almost  all  the  habitable  globe.  Under  tbe 
Roman  power,  at  its  height,  it  was  not  less  extensive^  h  found 
its  way  into  every  considerable  city  and  town ;  it  was  spoken 
by  all  well  educated  people,  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  It 
n  moreover,  as  all  agree,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  all  lan- 
guages. How  could  the  chokse  be  bettered  then,  as  to  the  cos- 
tume which  a  revelatk>n  was  to  put  on  ?  Let  the  objector  show 
us,  if  he  can. 

Where  then  are  we  now?  We  have  arrived  at  the  condo- 
sion,  that  if  a  revelation  be  made  at  all,  it  must  be  made  in 
some  particular  language.  But  if  so,  then  of  course  many  of 
the  consequences  must  unavoidably  folbw,  which  the  objector 
brings  forward  as  an  allegatkw  against  revelatk»  itself.    A  jMir* 
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iicttlar  language  is  understood  only  bv  the  people  who  speak  it* 
If  others,  then,  are  in  any  way  to  be  made  partakers  of  the 
revelation  given,  it  must  be  by  virtue  of  a  translation.  Can  a 
translation  ever,  in  all  respects,  perfectly  correspond  with  or 
fully  represent  all  the  features  of  its  original  ? 

To  this  I  answer  fully  and  freely  in  the  negative.  It  is  not 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  that  it  should  do  so ;  and  the 
reason  why  it  cannot,  may  be  made  palpable  to  the  most  ordin- 
ary understanding. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  man,  as  a  communicative  being,  that  he 
ever  forms  words,  i.  e.  articulate  sounds  which  are  significant  of 
something,  according  to  his  wants  and  circumstances.  Place 
him  under  the  torrid  zone,  in  deserts  scorched  by  a  burning 
sun,  with  only  here  and  there  a  little  oasis  for  water  and  pasture 
and  he  names  every  object  with  which  be  meets,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  express  the  ideas  or  conceptions  in  his  own  mind^ 
which  such  an  object  occasions.  The  result  of  his  reflectioos 
on  them  he  invents  names  to  express,  in  the  same  way ;  for,  as 
a  communicative  being,  he  must  find  some  channel  in  which  he 
can  convey  his  thoughts  and  feelings  to  other  minds. 

Place  him  within  the  arctic  circle,  and  he  there  does  the  like 
thing.  The  eternal  ice  and  snow,  the  lofty  mountains  and  deep 
ravines,  the  stunted  bush  and  lichen,  the  six-months  day  and 
night  equally  long,  the  aurora  borealis  and  the  splendid  moon, 
in  a  word,  every  other  object  that  meets  his  eye  or  affects  his 
feelings,  all  find  appropriate  names  by  means  of  his  inventive 
and  articulate  powers. 

The  same  thing  might  of  course  be  said,  of  every  particular 
nation  and  tribe  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Their  language  is 
adapted  to  their  wants.  Something  of  it  is  native  or  indigen- 
ous; i.  e.  the  original  human  pair  in  paradise,  doubtless,  had  the 
power  from  the  very  first,  of  conversing  with  each  other.  But 
a  great  proportion  of  words,  in  all  languages,  has  evidently  been 
made  by  the  linguutic  faculty  of  men,  as  tlieir  wants  or  woes, 
the  objects  around  them  or  within  them,  or  their  circumstances 
and  feelings,  gave  occasion  to  form  it. 

Every  language  on  earth,  then,  takes  the  hue  of  the  people 
who  speak  it.  It  is  the  creature  of  their  necessities ;  brought 
into  being  for  the  most  part,  by  their  wants,  and  nurtured  and 
sustained  both  by  these  and  their  conveniences.  Such  an  in- 
stirument,  then,  will  always  be  shaped  entirely  by  these  wants 
and  conveniences ;  as  its  very  existence  in  the  main,  depends 
altogether  upon  them. 
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Let  us  now  advance  one  step  further.  It  follows  inevitably 
from  the  above  statement,  that  if  the  objects  of  different  coun- 
tries are  diverse ;  if  the  climate,  soil,  productions,  seasons,  ani- 
mals, vegetables,  minerals,  etc.  are  in  more  or  less  respects  pe- 
culiar; if  the  manners  and  customs,  religious  rites,  government, 
domestic  utensils,  arms,  agricuhure  and  its  implements,  arts  and 
sciences ;  in  a  word,  if  every  thing,  or  almost  every  thing,  which 
men  see,  and  live  upon,  and  operate  by ;  is  difierent  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  one  country,  from  what  it  is  in  another ;  then, 
of  course,  the  men  of  one  country  will  have  terms  to  express 
that,  which  in  another  country  they  have  no  terms  to  express* 
The  generic  idea,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  may  be  the  same 
in  both  countries;  the  specific  one  must  of  course  be  difierent, 
in  order  to  correspond  with  the  specific  difference  of  objects. 

Facts  show  that  such  is  the  case,  beyond  any  possibility  of 
contradiction.  A  few  examples  will  set  this  in  a  striking  and 
convincmg  light. 

I  ask  the  Latin  scholar,  how  he  is  to  translate  the  words  con- 
>«tiZ,  aedilisj  praetor j  and  other  words  of  the  like  class,  into  Eng- 
lish f  The  answer  must  be,  that  he  cannot  translate  them ;  he 
can  only /ran^/er  them.  Why?  Simply  because  the  English 
world,  never  having  had  any  of  the  ofBces  among  them  which 
are  designated  by  these  words,  have  never  coined  any  terms  for 
the  meaning  of  such  offices.  All  we  can  do,  then,  is  to  receive 
the  Roman  words  just  as  they  are ;  or  with  some  slight  varia- 
tion, made  merely  for  the  sake  of  euphony  to  an  English  ear. 

How  easy  now  to  ask  the  same  question  about  thousands  of 
Latin  words,  which  once  designated  objects  either  physical  or 
mental,  that  were  peculiar  to  the  Roman  people  or  government. 
The  same  thing  must  of  course  be  true,  in  regard  to  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Each  nation 
has  objects  specific,  and  peculiar  to  itself;  or  it  has  views  and 
feelings  respecting  objects  of  any  kind,  of  nature  or  of  art,  pe- 
culiar to  itself;  and  its  language  was  formed  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  designating  as  well  these  peculiarities,  as  the  generic  na- 
ture of  each  object. 

Let  us  reverse  the  case.  I  ask  the  Latin  scholar  to  translate 
into  the  Roman  language  the  following  sentence :  "  The  brig 
was  hulled  by  a  broadside  from  a  man  of  war."  How  can  he 
do  this  ?  Brigs  the  Romans  had  not ;  cannon  were  unknown  to 
them ;  cannon*balls,  powder,  the  firing  of  guns,  equally  so. 
Their  men  of  toafi^were  row-boats.    Their  naval  assaults  were 
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by  misiiles,  and  by  the  boarding  of  ressda,  and  figging  haad  to 
hand.  Not  a  single  tbiog,  tfaeni  in  tbe  above  fleotenee,  ean  be 
expressed  bj  the  Latin  language,  excepting  tbe  verb  wa§  and 
the  prepositions  by  and  from.  Supposing  now  ire  should  un* 
dertake  to  make  out  a  Latin  sentence,  expressive  of  the  above 
idea ;  what  can  we  do?  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  ex* 
pressioo  of  generic  ideas  alone.  We  might  saj :  Frangdmiur 
navii  minor  tmpetu  hoitUi  et  tanUrali  navis  bellieoeae  nugorii* 
I  am  not  aware  liow  we  could  get  much  nearer  than  this,  to  the 
meaning  which  we  attach  to  the  sentence.  But  this  leaves  out  of 
the  questbn  all  that  is  peculiar  to  modem  naval  warfare.  The 
brigy  and  hulling^  and  the  eannon-ialls,  and  the  man  of  war 
with  its  awful  array,  all  disappear ;  and  then  we  have  tbe  mere 
generic  idea  left,  that  one  larger  vessel  assaulted  another  with 
thundering  force,  and  dashed  it  in  pieces.  The  essential  part 
of  the  great  fact  is  indeed  preserved ;  but  all  the  cokmrlng  and 
peculiarity  and  animated  force  of  the  description,  are  sacrificed ; 
and  along  with  these,  not  a  little  of  the  interest  which  it  might 
excite,  and  the  pleasure  ar'ising  from  vivid  representatbn* 

We  are  approaching  the  point,  that  we  have  had  in  our  eye. 
How  is  it  witn  the  Scriptures,  which  are  written  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  i.  e.  the  particular  languages  of  particular  natkws?  Caa 
we  translate  them  entirely  ? 

The  truth  is  simply  this.  Thousands  of  words  in  the  originai 
Scriptures  have  a  hue  which  no  translation  can  impart  to  them. 
It  depends  on  the  manners,  customs,  laws,  religions  rites,  em«- 
ployment,  climate,  natural  productions,  arts,  commerce,  etc.  etc. 
of  tbe  countries  where  the  sacred  books  were  written.  How 
can  we  translate  into  any  other  language,  tftat  which  belongs  to 
no  other  nation,  and  where  no  corresponding  words  have  been 
formed ;  or  where,  if  they  bad  been,  they  would  not  be  intelli- 
gible f  Tbe  thing  is  impossible.  Circumlocution  is  the  only 
expedient  left,  by  which  we  can  approach  the  exact  attainment 
of  such  an  object.  Thousands  of  words,  then,  in  the  English 
Bible,  must  be,  and  must  of  themselves  and  by  tbe  necessity  of 
tbe  case  continue  to  be,  only  au  imperfect  representation  of  the 
great  original. 

Does  tbe  skeptic  cavil  at  this,  and  say  that  we  have  no  BiUe, 
or  at  least  only  a  very  imperfect  one,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case  ? 
My  answer  is,  that  the  allegation  is  not  true,  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  designs  to  make  it.  The  great  doctrines  and  duties 
of  rdigion  are  capable  of  being  designatedffin  every  language ; 
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ktoavse  the  rcbtioDs  of  men  to  Gk>d  and  to  each  other,  are  bI« 
ways  and  id  every  couotry  the  same.  The  tubniance,  therefore, 
is  capable  of  being  translated.  The  coHumt  of  narration  or 
precept)  I  acknowleidge,  is  often  incapable  of  direct  translation ; 
and  this  Cbr  the  reasons  stated  ahove.  But  this  must  necessar> 
rily  be  the  case,  unless  the  constitution  of  the  human  race 
should  be  changed,  and  all  nations  be  brought  to  speak  one  and 
the  same  language.  This,  however,  is  impossible,  unless  all 
shall  be  brought  to  live  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  be  con* 
versant  with  the  same  objects,  and  have  the  same  laws,  religion, 
customs,  dress,  utensils,  ete.  In  the  nature  of  thbgs,  and  no** 
less  the  physical  constitution  of  the  globe  b  changed,  this  can 
never  be. 

Here  then  comes  in  the  need  of  commentary.  Where  an  in- 
terpreter cannot  adequately  translate,  by  reason  of  the  imperfect 
tion  or  inadequacy  of  his  language,  he  can  describe  and  para* 
phrase.  This  is  the  only  expedient  left.  In  explaining  contvlf 
one  may  describe  the  nature  and  duties  of  tlie  office,  as  is  done 
(lor  example)  in  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities;  and  when  the 
reader  is  made  acquainted  with  this,  he  learns  how  to  attach  to 
it  the  same  ideas,  whbh  a  Roman  citizen  attached  to  it  in  tb# 
days  of  Cicero. 

The  same,  of  course,  is  true  of  most  of  the  words  in  the  orig^ 
inal  Scriptures.  We  may  get  at  the  meaning  of  them,  by  the 
aid  of  discriminating  and  intelligent  commentary.  Here  then 
lies  the  field  of  action,  for  writers  of  this  class.  If  they  under* 
stand  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  of  the  Scriptures  so  well,  that 
they  are  able  to  tell  when  an  English  word  is  adequate  to  coo* 
vey  the  whole  meaning  of  a  word  in  the  original,  and  when  it  is 
not,  and  are  able  definitely  to  tell  wherein  it  comes  short,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  are  they  properly  qualified  to  do  the  appropri- 
ate duty  of  a  commentator. 

The  case,  then,  is  not  so  desperate  as  the  skeptic  would  re* 
present  it.  Where  translation  will  not  fully  •serve  the  purpose, 
paraphrase  may,  and  often  does ;  and  in  this  way,  the  origiiiai 
Scriptures  may  still  be  developed,  even  as  to  much  of  their  cos- 
tume as  well  as  substance,  to  those  who  speak  neither  Greek 
Dor  Hebrew. 

One  word  as  to  the  number  of  commentators,  and  the  alleged 
disagreement  between  them.  The  number  may  very  easily  be 
accounted  for,  on  the  ground  of  the  deep  interest  which  has  so 
Ipog  and  so  cKtensively  been  taken  in  the  Scriptures.    llie<li»* 
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agreemeDt  is  a  natural  result  of  the  imperfectioD  of  meoi  of  the 
unacquaintance  of  raauy  commentators  with  the  original  lan- 
guages of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  prejudice  with  which  many  of 
them  come  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  of  the  want  of  discrimi- 
nation, patient  labour,  candour,  freedom  from  party  spirit,  and 
other  things  of  the  like  nature.  How  is  it  with  the  heathen 
classics  ?  Do  commentators  all  agree  in  respect  to  the  meaning 
of  them  ?  How  is  it  with  natural  religion,  in  which  the  skeptic 
glories  ?  Are  all  its  disciples  and  commentators  agreed  ?  la 
order  to  bring  all  men  of  all  times  and  countries  to  one  opinion^ 
in  all  respects,  about  a  matter  so  important  as  the  Bible,  the 
nature  of  man  must  undergo  a  radical  and  universal  change. 
Hitherto,  good  men  and  bad,  learned  and  ignorant,  orthodox 
and  heretics,  have  written  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures; 
how  should  they  all  agree?  The  human  race  must  be  what 
they  never  have  been,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  agreement  m 
question. 

Let  us  inquire,  for  a  moment,  what  progress  we  have  made. 
We  have  seen  that  a  revelation,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  made  in 
some  particular  language ;  for  there  is  no  universal  one.  We 
have  also  seen,  that  every  particular  language  must,  from  the 
essential  nature  of  the  case,  have  peculiarities  of  signification  in 
a  great  many  of  its  words,  which  no  other  language  is  adapted 
to  express  $  and  this  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  every  particular 
nation  has  more  or  less  of  objects  exclusively  its  own,  and  which 
it  must  necessarily  employ  terms  to  designate.  So  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  there  are  terms  the  exact  meaning  of  which  we 
cannot  translate  by  any  corresponding  terms  in  English,  because 
we  have  them  not ;  and  so  there  is  a  multitude  of  terms  in  Eng- 
lish, for  which  there  are  no  corresponding  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  words.  And  thus  of  all  languages,  in  relation  to  each 
other.  We  have  also  seen,  that  the  Bible,  on  account  of  the 
interesting  nature  of  its  contents,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great 
many  efforts  at  explanation,  by  men  of  a  great  variety  of  talents 
and  character.  All  this  comes  in  the  usual  course  of  things ; 
naturally,  and  (as  things  are)  necessarily,  i.  e.  we  could  not  well 
suppose  it  to  be  otherwise. 

But  in  all  this  we  do  not  see  the  vantage-ground  of  the  skep- 
tic. His  demand  as  to  the  language  in  which  the  Bible  must 
be  revealed,  is  an  impossible  thing;  impossible  without  an 
essential  change  of  the  constitutbn  and  condition  of  man.  But 
this  is  asking  too  much.    We  are  not  bound  to  attribute  any 
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weigfat  to  an  objection  which  makes  such  an  extravagant  demand 
as  this. 

The  objection,  moreover,  which  he  deduces  from  the  ever^ 
varying  and  inconclusive  commentaries  of  men  upon  the  text  of 
Scripture,  amounts  to  nothing  serious.  Does  the  Bible  declare, 
or  do  its  advocates  maintain,  that  men  who  read  and  study  the 
Scriptures  are  free  from  all  imperfection  and  error  ?  Just  the 
contrary.  Have  all  who  have  written  commentary,  aimed  sim- 
ply at  the  discovery  of  truth  ?  By  no  means.  Why  then  should 
It  be  a  reproach  to  the  Scriptures,  and  an  objection  against  them, 
that  booted,  or  ignorant,  or  prejudiced,  or  party  men,  have  not 
adequately  understood  and  developed  their  meaning  ?  Is  a  book 
accountable  for  the  character  of  its  readers  ? 

But  we  shall  be  told  here,  that  <  the  undertaking  is  in  its  own 
nature  desperate ;  that  no  man  of  ever  so  much  candour,  knowl- 
edge, and  desire  to  know  the  truth,  can  ever  indulge  a  hope  of 
reading  all  the  Scriptures  in  an  intelligent  way ;  and  that  there- 
fore a  part  at  least  of  revelatk)n,  must  be  of  little  or  no  value.' 
Aod  then  we  are  asked:  ^ Would  God  have  dictated  such  a 
revelation  as  this  ? 

Much  as  the  skeptic  seems  to  exuh  in  such  an  argument,  I 
am  not  aware  that  he  has  any  good  ground  of  exultation. 
*  There  are  passages  in  Scripture,  which  no  roan  can  well  hope 
to  understand,  be  he  ever  so  candid  and  intelligent.'  Be  it  so. 
Still,  I  ask,  is  not  this  the  necessary  result  of  the  language 
becoming  antiquated,  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  written? 
What  provisbn  now  can  be  made  against  such  an  occurrence  ? 
We  have  seen,  that  if  a  revelation  be  made  at  all,  it  must  be 
made  b  some  particular  language,  actually  spoken  and  written 
by  some  particular  nation.  If  so,  then  the  language  in  whk^b 
such  revelation  is  written,  must  inevitably  be  subject  to  become 
antiquated  and  in  a  measure  obsolete.  AH  languages  on  earth 
are,  and  ever  have  been,  in  a  state  of  constant  fluctuation. 
Many  a  word  and  phrase  in  our  English  translation  of  the  Bible, 
made  less  than  two  centuries  ago,  has  already  become  antiquated 
with  us.  Every  district  even,  of  our  own  country  and  of  the 
whole  English  world,  is  forming  more  or  less  words  that  are 
peculiar  to  itself.  How  can  the  mutability  of  language  be 
checked  ?  It  is  impossible.  The  human  race  must  be  made 
over  again,  as  I  have  said  before,  and  metamorphosed  into 
another  and  a  diflferent  race  of  beings,  before  this  is  possible. 
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To  suppose,  then,  that  the  Bible,  once  intelligible  and  plain, 
(as  it  doubtless  was  to  those  who  wrote  it  and  those  for  whom  it 
was  first  written,)  would  remain  so  to  all  succeeding  generations, 
would  be  to  suppose  that  such  generations  would  always  speak 
the  languages  of  the  Bible,  and  remain  conversant  with  the  same 
state  of  things  as  that  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  written.  To 
suppose  this,  would  be  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  constant 
miracle,  in  order  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  understood.  And 
when  all  this  was  done,  the  end  would  be  answered  only  for 
such  a  part  of  men  as  spoke  its  original  languages,  and  continued 
in  the  same  state  of  things  which  existed  when  the  Bible  was 
written. 

There  is  no  possible  way,  then,  of*  attaining  what  the  skeptic 
demands,  unless  the  whole  constitution  and  condition  of  the 
human  race  be  essentially  changed,  and  men  be  brought  to  be 
and  to  do  that,  which  they  never  have  been  or  done.  This  is 
asking  for  more  than  is  reasonable ;  and  an  otyection  founded 
on  such  a  demand,  has  of  course  no  good  foundation. 

I  acknowledge  readilv,  that  no  man,  at  least  of  the  present 
time,  can  expect  to  understand  every  expression  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. But  they  were  once  understood,  both  by  those  who 
uttered  them,  and  by  those  (or  most  of  those)  who  heard  them. 
Why  they  may  not  now  be  understood,  we  can  see  in  the  light 
of  what  has  already  been  said.  We  want  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  and  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
spoken  or  written.  But  unless  a  standing  miracle  should  be 
performed,  this  must  sooner  or  later  become  the  case,  in  respect 
to  every  or  any  revelation,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  age.  Its  lan- 
guage goes  of  course,  at  some  period,  into  desuetude.  The 
nations  who  employed  it,  perish  irom  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Merely  their  name  and  remembrance  are  left.  No  commenta- 
ries of  early  ages  have  come  down  to  us  from  them  ;  none  were 
written.  How  plain  it  is,  that  none  were  needed !  What  was  said 
in  the  vernacular  tongue  of  prophets  and  apostles,  to  others  who 
used  the  same  language,  needed  no  commentator,  no  interpreter. 
These  helpers  are  called  in  at  a  later  period,  when  the  language 
begins  to  grow  antiquated  and  obsolete ;  and  then  it  is  already 
too  late  to  remedy  all  the  difficulty.  In  this  way  it  comes,  and 
in  the  natural  course  of  things  it  necessarily  happens,  and  always 
will  happen,  that  what  is  written  to  day,  may  at  a  future  time, 
and  in  a  foreign  land,  be  obscure  even  to  the  best  scholars  and 
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the  most  intelligent  men.  How  can  this  be  prevented  ?  Onlj 
in  a  miraculous  way,  I  answer ;  and  means  of  this  character  we 
are  not  entitled  to  look  for  or  to  demand. 

We  are  nearly  2000  years  removed  from  the  latest  writers  of 
the  Bible,  and  almost  3500  from  the  earliest  ones.  We  live  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Our  climate,  soil,  productions, 
modes  of  living,  dress,  habitations,  state  of  society,  education, 
manners,  customs,  religious  rites,  government,  arts,  sciences, 
philosophy,  intercourse  with  other  nations;  in  short,  heaven 
above  and  earth  beneath,  and  all  within  or  around  us ;  are  in 
some  respects,  and  many  of  these  things  in  some  most  important 
respects,  difierent  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  for 
whom  tiie  original  Scriptures  were  written.  How  is  it  possible, 
then,  that  there  should  not  be  difficulties,  and  some  insuperable 
ones,  in  our  coming  at  once  to  the  entire  knowledge  of  all  which 
the  Scriptures  contain  i 

So  would  it  be,  moreover,  at  some  future  day,  if  a  new  reve- 
lation were  made  to  day,  in  the  English  language.  Two  thou- 
sand years  hence,  this  language  may  exist  only  in  a  few  remains 
of  authors  that  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  If  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Persia  sliould  then  take  up  a  book  containing  a  revelation 
in  the  English  language,  and  assay  to  read  it,  would  he  not  find 
the  same  difficulty  that  we  do  now  in  reading  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  ? 

How  can  a  thing,  then,  which  is  the  necessary  result  of  the 
constitution  and  condition  of  the  human  race,  be  charged  upon 
the  Bible  as  matter  of  objection  ?    It  is  palpably  unjust. 

God  has  never  intended  tQ  give  a  revelation  to  the  human 
race,  which  should  supersede  all  effort  and  all  pains-taking  to 
learn,  on  iheir  part.  If  this  had  been  his  design,  he  woufd  have 
made  all  the  world  alike,  and  given  to  all  parts  of  the  human 
^ce  the  same  language ;  or  else  he  would  have  given  to  every 
nation  and  tribe  a  distinct  revelation,  in  the  respective  languages 
of  each.  So  he  has  not  done ;  and  consequently  he  intended, 
that  effi)rt  on  the  part  of  men,  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
translate  them,  and  to  con>ment  upon  them,  should  not  be  super- 
seded, but  rendered  necessary.  In  like  manner  God  has 
required,  that  the  gospel  be  preached  to  all  nations,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  saved.  He  could  have  made  an  arrangement,  had 
he  deemed  it  wisest  and  best,  to  save  them  in  another  way,  and 
without  all  the  effi>rt  which  preaching  demands.     But  this  be 
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bas  not  done.  Shall  we  object  to  such  an  arraogemeot  as  be 
bas  made,  because  we  may  conjecture  that  the  ends  which  he 
bas  in  view  might  be  accomplished  in  another  way  ? 

I  hope  this  may  be  deemed  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who 
object  to  Scripture,  on  the  ground  that  some  of  it  is  now  obscure 
and  that  it  is  wriaen  in  languages  which  are  now  antiquated  and 
no  longer  vernacular.  Be  this  as  it  may,  my  main  object  is 
accomplished  by  what  I  have  said,  viz.  to  ^ew  t&hy  aommeatary 
on  the  Scriptures  is  now  needed  in  order  to  explain  them*  It  is 
a  necessary  result  of  the  nature  of  language,  and  of  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  the  human  race. 

After  all,  however,  which  may  be  justly  said  in  regard  to  this 
subject,  it  remains  palpably  true,  x^nt  all  the  essenii€d  parts  of 
doctrine  and  duty^  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures^  are  capable  of 
being  made  plain  in  every  language.  This  results  from  the  fact* 
that  the  essential  relations  of  the  human  race  to  God  and  to  each 
other,  are  the  same,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places ;  and  conse- 
quenUy  the  duties  resulting  from  these,  can  be  expressed  in  every 
language.  If  this  cannot  be  done  at  once,  and  in  full  perfection, 
it  may  be  gradually  done,  and  finally  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
adequate  for  the  great  purposes  of  sanctification  and  salvation. 

My  readers  will  easily  see,  from  the  views  which  I  have  now 
taken,  what  the  proper  duty  of  a  commentator  is,  in  order  that  he 
should  explain  the  original  Scriptures.  He  must  first  of  all  have 
a  spirit  or  state  of  mind  which  is  like  that  of  the  writers  them^ 
selves  of  the  sacred  volume,  in  ^order  to  render  bim  capable  of 
entering  into  their  views,  sympathies,,  and  feelings.  Next  be 
must  have  such  an  acquaintance  with  their  language,  as  in  some 
good  degree  places  him  in  the  condition  of  a  man,  who  had  a 
vernacular  knowledp  of  it.  How  extensive  a  study  of  the  Ian* 
guage,  antiquities,  history,  geography,  etc.  of  any  ancient  people, 
such  a  knowledge  renders  necessary,  every  one  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  translating  an  ancient  author,  and  commenting 
upon  him,  must  in  some  good  degree  understand.     In  the  last 

Elace,  he  must  be  able  to  express  himself  in  such  a  way,  that 
is  language  will  render  that  plain  which  before  was  obscure ; 
in  other  words,  he  should  so  wrjte,  as  not  himself  to  need  an  in- 
terpreter. 

*  But  why  do  any  thing  more  than  translate  ?  Of  what  im- 
l^rtance  can  it  be,  that  S)e  light  and  shade  of  all  the  representa- 
tions made  in  the  Bible  should  be  placed  before  the  eye  of  every 
beholder  ?' 
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If  yoa  meeD  by  tbk  qaestioo,  lo  ask  whether  this  is  assemial 
to  bis  salvation,  I  aoswer  at  ooce  in  the  negative.  A  few  simple 
truths  are  all  which  are  essentia]  to  this.  But  if  intelUgent  Chris- 
tiacs  are  to  be  formed ;  if  the  Scriptures  are  to  have  the  full  and 
entire  influence  which  they  are  adapted  to  have,  and  will  wheo 
fully  unfolded  produce ;  then  commeotary  is  needed,  for  the  rea- 
sons already  stated*  There  are  very  many  expressions  in  the 
ordinal  Scriptures,  which  no  mere  translation  can  fully  convey. 
But  IB  a  oHihittide  of  cases,  paraphrase  or  explanation  may 
express  the  colouring  of  them,  in  some  good  degree.  When  the 
idiom  is  once  learned  in  this  way,  then  the  Bible  may  be  read 
with  more  intdligence  and  with  more  satisfaction.  Who  that 
knows  what  elftct  the  ligiu  and  shade  of  a  fNCture  exquisitely 
drawn,  have  upon  the  feelings  of  the  beholder,  would  not  desire^ 
that  every  one  who  sees  a  picture  drawn  by  the  sacred  writers, 
should  have  a  full  view  of  all  its  perfections  f 

In  saying  this,  we  shew  the  need  of  comdientary.  It  is  easy, 
moreover,  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  need,  if  we  reflect  upon 
all  that  has  been  said  above,  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  language. 

III.  We  come  now  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  diflerent 
kinds  of  commentary  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  public. 

The  task  is  delicate,  although  not  very  difficult  in  other 
respects.  It  is  plain  enough,  that  the  same  kind  of  commentary 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  common  reader,  unac- 
quainted with  Hebrew  and  Greek,  would  answer  but  very  im- 
perfectly for  the  critk^al  student,  whose  business  it  is  to  be  an 
interpreter  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  who  desires  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  which  would  enable  him  adequately  to  perform  this 
duty. 

Men  who  study  the  original  Scriptures,  want  a  commentary 
which  will  solve  the  difficulties  of  grammar,  idiom,  phraseology, 

feculiar  style,  geography,  antiquities,  history,  etc.  They  must 
e  instructed  in  the  literary  history  of  each  book,  and  the  col- 
lective history  of  the  whole.  They  need  to  have  their  attention 
called  up,  and  their  inquiries  answered,  relative  to  the  course  of 
thought  which  any  writer  developes,  the  objects  which  he  has  in 
view,  and  the  means  which  he  chooses  in  order  to  accomplish 
them.  In  a  word,  philology,  theology,  rhetork,  and  critical  lite- 
rature, i.  e.  the  language,  the  sentiments,  the  manner  of  expres- 
sing them  or  style,  and  the  critical  history,  are  all  proper  objects 
of  consideratbn  for  an  interpreter,  who  writes  in  order  to  aid  m 
the  formatKHi  of  other  interpreters. 
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If  any  of  all  these  things  is  neglected  ioa  commentary,  then 
something  is  left  out  which  ought  to  be  comprised  in  it,  in  order 
to  adapt  it  to  the  highest  measure  of  usefulness. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  popular  commentary  may  be,  and  in 
some  respects  should  be,  of  quite  a  different  cast.  All  that  is 
not  capable  of  being  understood  by  the  reader  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  Greek  or  Hebrew,  should  be  omitted.  It  would 
be  an  empty  and  useless  parade,  yea  even  a  matter  of  offence, 
to  insert  it.  But  after  all,  I  do  not  feel  by  any  means  certain, 
that  it  does  not  require  more  talent  and  more  acquisition,  in 
order  to  write  popular  commentary  as  it  should  be,  than  to  write 
what  in  the  technical  sense  may  be  called  learned  commentary. 

It  is  related  somewhere  of  archbishop  Usher,  that  on  one 
occasion  of  visiting  the  clergy  in  his  diocese,  he  gave  out  before-* 
hand,  that  he  was  going  to  preach  on  a  special  subject,  and 
wished  a  fuU  meeting.  The  clergy,  who  had  a  high  reverence 
for  him,  assembled  in  great  numbers.  His  sermon  was  one  on 
a  plain,  practical,  experimental  topic,  very  serbus,  very  discrimi- 
nating, and  very  earnest.  After  the  service  was  ended,  one  of 
bis  friends  expressed  his  astonishment  that  such  a  subject  should 
have  been  chosen ;  adding,  that  all  of  the  clergy  preached  on  such 
topics.  The  archbishop  beard  him  very  patiently,  and  replied, 
that  "  any  one  could  preach  a  learned  sermon ;  but  it  was  not 
the  province  of  every  one  to  present  old  truths  in  a  manner  that 
was  new  and  interesting." 

So  in  writing  commentary ;  to  put  on  the  appearance  at  least 
of  learning,  is  a  matter  very  easy  to  be  accomplished  by  even  a 
smatterer  in  philology.  But  to  give  the  results  of  extended 
critical  study ;  and  to  give  them  divested  of  all  that  is  technical  in 
criticism,  and  make  them  intelligible  to  a  common  reader ;  is  no 
easy  task.  A  thorough  philologist,  if  asked  to  make  out  a  com- 
mentary on  a  difficult  passage,  so  that  it  might  be  at  once  solid, 
discriminating,  and  popular,  would  be  very  apt  to  say :  '*  Sir,  I 
can  make  out  a  volume  on  the  text  you  ask  me  to  explain,  for 
the  use  of  scholars ;  but  to  say  all  that  ought  to  be  said  in  order 
to  explain  it  in  a  satisfactory  way  to  intelligent  readers,  unac- 
quainted with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  is  indeed  a  task  that  I  should 
be  slow  in  engaging  to  perform." 

The  question  why  readers  in  general  need  a  commentary,  has, 
I  trust,  been  made  so  plain,  that  no  more  is  necessary  to  be  said 
respecting  it.  The  ouestion  why  different  classes  of  readers 
need  commentaries  ot  different  characters,  can  be  made  equally 
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plain.  Their  need  respectively,  is  the  result  of  the  di^rent 
objects  which  they  have  in  view.  The  man  whose  object  is 
philological  study,  must  have  helps  that  are  truly  and  properly 
philological.  Here  is  ground  which  another  class  of  men,  who 
have  no  proper  concern  with  philolo^,  cannot  possibly  occupy, 
while  in  this  condition.  Whatever  of  this  nature  should  be  said, 
would,  so  far  as  it  was  technical  and  appropriately  philological^ 
be  unintelligible  to  them.  It  would  be  incongruous,  therefore, 
for  a  popular  commentary  to  put  on  a  costume  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion. 

Still,  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  a  good  commentary  belong,  after  all,  in  common  both  to 
a  popular  and  a  learned  commentary.  These  are,  first,  the  logic, 
or  course  of  thought  and  reasoning.  To  attain  this,  is  the  high 
and  ultimate  end  of  all  commentary.  All  study  of  language  and 
criticism,  all  antiquarian  research  and  literary  acquisition,  are  mere 
handmaids  to  this  great  object.  lo  themselves  they  are  of  little 
worth ;  but  viewed  as  a  means  of  obtaining  an  important  end, 
they  must  be  regarded  as  highly  valuable.  Still  they  are  means 
only,  and  are  not  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  end  itself. 

The  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers  constitutes  revealed 
religion,  or  theology  in  its  highest  and  most  holy  sense.  To 
trace  out  and  disclose  this  meaning,  then,  whether  for  the  sake 
of  the  learned  or  unlearned  reader,  is  the  ultimate  and  highest 
end  of  all  effi)rts  at  commentary.  The  aid  of  philology  and 
criticism  may  be  called  in,  and  should  be  summoned,  in  order 
to  assist  the  interpreter  in  ascertaining  what  this  is.  This  being 
done,  the  result  of  his  investigation  may  be  stated,  without  neces- 
sarily involving  any  thing  at  all  of  technical  language.  The  end 
which  the  sacred  writer  has  in  view ;  the  means  by  which  he 
attains  them,  i.  e.  the  arguments  or  declarations  by  which  his 
positions  are  supported  ;  in  a  word,  the  whole  course  of  thought 
may  be,  and  should  be,  so  explained,  that  the  reader,  whether 
learned  or  unlearned,  may  easily  understand  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  mutual  connexion  of  the  writer's 
thoughts  with  each  other,  and  the  relation  which  they  bear  to 
the  main  scope  of  his  discourse,  and  to  other  truths  oi  revealed 
religion,  should  be  pointed  out ;  and  this  whether  the  commen- 
tator designs  his  book  for  popular  use  or  for  a  critical  one.  All 
this  should  be  common  ground. 

Thirdly,  the  meaning  of  particular  words  and  phrases  ought 
to  be  given,  in  both  kinds  ot  commentary,  divested  of  technical 
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language  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits.  But  ia  a  popiH 
kr  commeDtaiy,  results  only  can  be  given,  in  many  cases ;  in  a 
]earned  one,  the  process  by  which  we  come  to  them,  is  in  sub- 
stance to  be  laid  neibre  the  reader. 

This  brings  us  now  to  the  place,  where  the  popular  commen- 
tator begms  to  diverge  from  tne  path  of  the  critical  one.  Both 
should  investigate  in  the  same  way;  both  should  tise  aU  the 
means  appropriate  to  aid  them  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the 
original  text ;  both  should  represent  plainly  and  inteUigibly  the 
things  that  have  just  been  named ;  and  both  should  give  the 
result  of  all  their  investigations,  whether  philological  or  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  But  in  presenting  the  detail  of  their  labours, 
the  critical  commentator  spreads  before  you  the  grammatical 
principles  of  the  original ;  the  idioms ;  the  special  and  general 
meanings  of  words ;  the  grounds  of  departure  from  common 
usage  in  particular  cases,  which  depend  on  special  rules  of  inter- 

fretation  and  of  language ;  and  otner  things  of  the  like  nature* 
le  tells  yoo,  in  addition  to  all  this,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
what  the  result  of  all  is,  in  respect  to  the  sentiment  of  the  writer. 
The  popular  commentator  goes  through  the  same  process  in  all 
respects,  in  regard  to  his  own  mdividual  labours ;  hut  all  which 
be  records  is,  the  result  to  which  he  comes,  i.  e.  the  sentiment 
of  the  writer  expressed  m  our  own  language  and  idiom.  It 
sbocild  be  so  expressed,  that  every  intelligent  man  may  easily 
onderstand  it. 

So  far  our  way  is  plain ;  and  thus  much  is  all  which  properly 
belongs  to  commentary  as  such.  When  the  meaning  of  a  writer 
is  ascertained,  and  fairly  and  plainly  stated,  the  appropriate  duty 
of  a  commentator  is  at  an  end.  But  shall  he  do  no  more  ? 
Shall  the  critical  commentator  stop  here  f  And  if  this  be  con- 
ceded, is  the  popular  commentator  bound  to  confine  himself 
within  these  limits  ? 

Practice  seems  to  have  determined  both  of  these  questions  in 
the  negative  ;  if  indeed  practice  ,can  be  appealed  to  as  settling 
princii^e.  There  are  critical  commentaries  which  abound  in 
preaeking  as  well  as  commentary ;  and  there  are  scarcely  any 
popular  commentaries,  within  my  knowledge,  which  are  not 
made  up  priDcipally  of  preaching. 

As  to  the  first ;  I  know  of  no  rtile  which  would  hinder  a  crit- 
ical  commentator,  if  he  chooses  so  to  do,  to  admit  doctrinal  dis- 
cussions to  a  certain  extent,  provided  they  are  conducted  in  a 
critical  manner ;  for  thus  much  the  nature  of  his  work  would 
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In  the  present  state  of  the  church,  I  know  not  tliat  any  thing 
can  be  done  more  than  is  done,  viz.  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to 
the  eShns  of  individuals,  and  to  patronize  them  as  they  may 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  patronage.  The  great  objects  of 
missionary  effort  and  the  educating  of  young  men  for  the  minis- 
try, take  the  precedence  of  all  others ;  and  they  ought  to  do  so. 
But  may  we  not  hope  the  time  will  come,  when  the  church  will 
have  her  Biblical  Institute ;  in  which  a  corps  of  men  shall  be 
idevoted,  as  the  great  business  of  their  lives^  to  the  study  and 
explanation  of  the  Scriptures  ?  Let  them  teach  ;  for  this  is  the 
best  of  all  the  means  to  learn.  Let  them  be  directly  useful  in 
training  up  pious  youth  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel ;  but  let 
them  have  only  enough  of  this  to  do,  to  keep  alive  all  their  active 
powers  and  their  christian  sympathies,  and  let  the  rest  of  their 
time  be  all  consecrated  to  the  study  and  explanation  of  the  Bible. 
They  must  be  men  of  Crod,  well  versed  in  pastoral  duties,  not 
given  to  speculation,  warm-hearted,  judicious,  sober,  discrimi- 
nating, persevering;  in  a  word,  with  all  their  heart  and  soul 
entirely  devoted  to  their  work. 

Do  you  ask,  How  long  would  it  take  some  ten  or  twelve  men 
to  accomplish  such  an  object  ?  My  answer  is,  that  it  would  take 
several  generations  of  them,  to  accomplish  all  that  needs  to  be 
done ;  but  one  generation  might  do  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
work.  A  popular  and  a  learned  commentary  might  go  on,  hand 
b  band ;  which  is  just  what  ought  to  be  done.  Many  persons 
might  be  employed  in  gathering  materials;  one  in  arranging 
them  for  publication.  But  the  joint  concurrence  of  all  such 
labourers,  and  their  united  deliberations  and  judgment,  if  they 
were  men  of  candour  and  ability,  would  help  to  give  the  world 
a  commentary,  such  as  has  not  yet  been  seen. 

The  proposal  of  such  an  object  by  such  means,  wilhseem  to 
many  as  visionary.  I  dare  not  indulge  the  hope  that  any  such 
thing  will  be  accomplished  in  my  day.  But  the  generation  to 
come  may  be  blessed  with  such  an  Institute.  Possibly  the  read- 
mg  of  these  pages  may  give  birth  to  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  some 
indhridual,  to  commence  the  plan  of  such  a  work.  If  so,  it  will 
not  be  in  vain,  that  I  have  written,  or  he  has  read,  these  pases. 
May  that  God,  who  gave  his  Holy  Word  to  be  a  light  to  our  feet, 
and  a  lamp  to  our  paths,  speedily  cause  its  blessed  light  to  spread 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  chase  away  forever  the  darkness  which 
has  so  long  rested  upon  it ! 

Vol.  III.    No.  9.  24 
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Art.  V. — Literary  Notices. 

I.  Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  Editor,  from  M.  Kopitar, 
Custos  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna} 

ViERNAi  Austria,  Skpt.  3,  1832. 

•  •  • 

"  As  a  notice  for  your  Repository, — a  work  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  hi^h  utility  in  your  country, — permit  me  to  offer  as  the  most 
recent  intelligence,  that  we  have  at  length  received  from  Ofen 
(Buda)  a  catholic  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Servian  dialect; 
the  first  satisfactory  version  in  this  language  of  five  millions  of 
people  of  the  Slavonic  race.  The  translator  is  the  late  Franciscan 
monk  and  professor  Katancsich  ;  but  the  printing  of  it  was  brought 
about  by  the  deceased  primate  of  Hungary,  cardinal  Rudnay. — In  like 
manner,  in  consequence  of  (his  step,  the  SkwaJd,  [or  Slovenes,  the 
Slavonic  portion  of  the  Hungarian  people,]  who  have  heretofore  made 
sbifl  to  help  themselves  with  the  Bohemian  version,  as  being  the 
most  intelligible  to  them,  have  now  been  induced  to  undertake  the 
printing  of  a  pure  Slovenian  version  of  their  own,  made  by  the  canon 
Palkowitsch.  Consequently,  at  present,  of  all  the  Slavonic  tribes, 
only  the  provincial  Croatians  still  remain  without  the  Bible  in  their 
own  dialect.  And  even  they  have  several  versions  lying  in  manu- 
script; which  are  only  waiting  for  some  Mecenas,  or  for  some 
favourable  conjuncture,  in  order  to  make  their  appearance. — ^The 
version  of  Katancsich  needs  only  to  be  printed  in  the  alphabet  of 
Cyril,  in  order  to  come  into  use  also  among  the  Greek  Servians. — 
The  Bulgarians,  finally,  as  well  as  the  Albanians,  are  still  almost 
without  any  literature ;  yet  the  latter,  since  1827,  have  had  in  their 
hands  the  New  Testament,  through  the  aid  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society." 

II.  American  Works  in  Press. 

1.  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
Edward  Robinson.  Revised  Edition.  Andover,  Flagg,  Gould,  6l 
Newman. — See  Bibl.  Repos.  Vol.  I.  p.  553. 

2.  Buttmann's  Larger  Greek  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  Universi- 
ties and  High  Schools.  Translated  fi-om  the  13th  German  edition, 
by  Edward  Robinson.  Andover,  Flagg,  Grould,  6l  Newman. — 
This  work  is  expected  to  contain  about  500  pages  large  octavo, 
and  will  probablv  be  ready  for  publication  early  in  Uie  spring. 
Price  in  boards,  ^  2,50. 

1  M.  Kopitar  is  hij^hly  distingruished  in  Germany,  for  several  pablicationf, 
exhibiting  a  ifery  oxtenBive  and  profound  acquaintance  with  the  languages 
and  literature  ofthe  Tarioua  Sclavonic  nations. 
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3.  Knapp's  Theology.  Translated  by  L.  Woods,  Jr.  Vol.  II. 
Andover,  Flagg,  Gould,  d&  Newman. — This  volnme  completes  the 
work,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  a  few  weeks.  • 

4.  Select  Classics.  Vol.1.  Containing  the  first  book  of  Cicero's 
Quasiiones  Tusculana,  with  Notes  and  a  Critique  on  the  argu- 
ments of  Cicero ;  by  Prof  Stuart.  Andover,  Flagg,  Gould,  d& 
Nev^plan. — Will  be  published  shortly. 

5.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Young  Persons.  With  Maps  and  Engravings  on  wood.  By  Ed- 
ward Robinson.    Boston,  Crocker  6l  Brewster. 

III.  European  PuhUcations. 

1.  The  Greek  Testament  with  English  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  S.  J. 
Bloomfield.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1832.— The  Rev.  T.  H.  Home, 
author  of  the  '  Introduction,'  remarks  in  a  letter  to  Prof  Stuart,  that 
"  Dr  Bloomfield,  author  of  the  '  Reccnsio  Synoptica  N.  T.'  has  had 
in  press  during  the  last  two  years,  a  critical  edition  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  exegetical  notes.  Of  this,  I  have  seen  a 
specimen ;  and  I  expect  that  it  will  prove  a  very  useful  aid  to  bibli- 
cal students.  The  press  work  is  beautifully  executed.  Nearly  one 
third  of  each  page  is  given  to  the  notes,  which  are  printed  in  a 
small,  but  very  clear  type.  The  principal  various  readings  are  very 
distinctly  exhibited,  and  in  his  notes  he  gives  a  concise  statement 
of  the  evidence  for  each  reading." 

2.  RosENMuELLERi  Scholia  in  V.  T.  Pars  X.  Daniel,  Lips. 
1832,  8vo. — ^The  Scholia  of  Rosenmueller  now  cover  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament,  excepting  the  historical  books  from  Joshua  to 
Esther.  These  will  all  be  comprised  in  Part  XI,  which  is 
announced  as  being  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  to  be  published 
speedily.  The  ten  Parts  already  published,  make  21  volumes,  and 
cost  in  Germany  54  j^  rix  dollars,  or  not  far  from  9  40,  in  sheets, 
with  a  discount  of  one  sixth  part.  The  price  of  them  is  much 
enhanced  in  this  country,  by  the  tax  on  learning  imposed  by  our 
laws,  in  the  shape  of  a  duty  of  13  or  15  cents  a  pound,  because  they 
happen  to  be  written  in  Latin  rather  than  in  German. 

3.  RosENMUELLERi  SchoIia  in  V.  T.  in  compendium  redacta. 
Vol.  IV.  Johus,  Lips.  1832.— Of  this  work,  Vol.  I.  Pentateuchw,  and 
Vol.  III.  Psabni,  have  heretofore  appeared.  Vol.  II.  is  to  contain 
Isaiah,  and  will  appear  later.  Vol.  V.  Ezechid,  was  announced  to 
be  published  in  1832 ;  to  be  followed  by  Vol.  VI.  Prophetae  Minores. 

4.  Gesenii  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraico-Latinum.-rThis  was  an- 
nounced to  be  published  in  September  last. 

'  5.  Die  Mischnah,  mit  Punctation  und  Interpunction,  beigefiigter 
deutscber  Uebersetzung,  etc.  Herausgegeben  zu  Berlin  von  einem 
Verein  gelebrter  Manner.  In  6  vols.  The  first  volume  appeared 
early  in  1832;  the  remaining  ones  are  to  follow  at  intervals  of  three 
months. 


.  n 
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Amnomutdfor  PubUeaiian  in  the  course  of  1832. 

1.  Neandsr,  Kirchengeschichte :  ApostoUsehe  Zeit,  5B  Theile, 
8vo. — See  p.  70  above. 

2.  Rheinwald,  Compendium  der  Kirchengesch.  nach  Neander. 

3.  Tholuck,  Lehre  von  der  Sunde.    4th  Edition. 

4.     Commentar  zum  Evangelium  Johannis.  4th  Edition. 

— A  new  edition  of  Tholuck's  Commentarj  on  Romans  is  also  pro- 
posed, to  be  accompanied  bj  several  dogmatico-exegetical  disserta- 
tions upon  some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  and  principles  of  the 
Epistle. 

5.  De  Wette,  Die  heilige  Schrifl  des  A.  und  N.  Testaments, 
iibersetzt  2te  umgearbeitete  Ausffabe,  in  3  Theilen. — Part  I  con- 
tains the  historical  books;  Part  u,  the  poetical  and  prophetical 
books ;  and  Part  III,  the  New  Testament 

6.  Hengstenberg's  Christoloffie,  etc.    Vol.  II. 

7.  Haternick,  Commentar  iiber  den  Propheten  Daniel. — See 
Bibl.  Repos.  Vol.  II.  p.  2U5. 

8.  Olshausen,  Echtheit  der  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments ; 
fur  gebildete  Laien. 

9.  Twesten's  Dogmatik.    2ter  Theil. 

10.  Umbreit,  Psychologic  als  Wissenschaft. 

11.  TiTTBiANN,  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Opuacula  Academica,  ed.  G.  T.  M. 
Becher. 

12  Neumann,  C.  F.  Asiatische  Studien.  Iter  Band,  mit  lithogr. 
Karten  und  chinesischen  Textblattern.  8vo. — The  second  volume  is 
also  announced  as  in  the  press.  The  author  is  a  celebrated  Chi« 
nese  scholar ;  and  has  recently  returned  from  a  voyage  to  China, 
undertaken  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prussian  government  for  the 
purposes  of  observation  and  study. 

Preparing  for  speedy  Publication, 

1.  Bretschnbider,  Handbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  Iter  Band. 

2.  Wahl,  C.  a.    Lexicon  in  Libros  Apocryphos  V.  T.    8vo. 

3.  Fleck,  F.  F.    Commentarius  in  Libros  Apocr.  V.  T.  Vol.  I. 

4.  ScHOTT,  H.  A.  et  J.  F.  Winzer,  Commentarius  in  Epistolas 
N.  T.  Vol.  I. 

5.  Von  Coixn,  Dr.  K.  G.  Handbuch  der  biblischen  Theologie, 
in  3  Banden.  Ister  Bd.  Hisiorisch-kritische  Entwickelung  des 
Hebraismus,  oder  die  heiligen  Sagen,  Religionslehren  und  Symbole 
der  Hebriier,  bis  auf  die  Zeit  der  Riickkehr  aus  dem  Exil.  8vo. 
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seem  to  demand.  Nor  can  be  be  debarred  from  preaching 
some,  if  he  chooses  so  to  do.  Yet  If  he  makes  long  sermonsi 
and  often  repeated  ones,  he  will  at  least  be  in  great  danger  of 
fatiguing  and  turning  away  bis  readers.  In  regard  to  both  of 
these  matters,  viz.  doctrinal  discussion  and  practical  reflections, 
taste,  and  tact,  and  the  times,  may  have  more  or  less  influence. 
If  a  man  wishes  to  secure  patient  readers,  and  avoid  overgrown 
volumes,  it  is  plain  enough  that  he  must  indulge  very  moderate- 
ly in  any  thing  besides  proper  commentary.  But  whatever  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  illustrate  and  defend  the  positions  taken 
by  his  author,  may  be  succinctly  stated  ;  and  in  respect  to  great 
and  difficult  subjects,  it  should  be  stated.  The  excursui  of  a 
critical  commentary  may  be  made,  to  most  readers,  and  per- 
haps to  all,  the  most  interesting,  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
useful,  part  of  the  volume.  But — est  modus  in  rebus;  these 
must  be  succinct,  direct,  and  just  as  brief  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  permits. 

In  making  practical  remarks,  or  giving  vent  to  his  own  reli- 
gious feelings  and  affections,  it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  where 
to  begin  or  to  end.  If  a  critical  commentator  is  to  say  all  that 
can  be  said,  on  every  practical  subject  which  comes  up,  or  on 
every  one  in  which  the  feelings  may  be  interested,  where  is  to  be 
the  end  of  his  work  ?  Not  a  page,  nor  a  paragraph  of  the 
Scriptures,  nor  scarcely  a  verse,  (if  you  except  some  genealo- 
gies, and  descriptions  of  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  Jews,)  but  may 
call  forth  remarks.  And  suppose  he  goes  upon  the  principle  of 
saying  even  all  which  might  be  appropriately  said,  where  is  to 
be  the  end  of  his  work  ? 

The  answer  is  easy.  As  a  specimen  of  this  nature,  look  at 
the  four  folios  of  Owen  on  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews ;  a  work 
which  is  the  fruit  of  a  master-spirit,  but  which  is  too  endless  to 
find  patient  readers,  notwithstanding  all  its  good  sense  and  great 
learning. 

It  is  true,  then,  that  there  may  be  too  much  of  a  thing  which 
in  itself  is  good.  Four  folios  on  a  brief  epistle,  is  what  the  na- 
ture of  man  cannot  endure,  be  the  qualities  of  them  what  they 
may.  The  reader  spontaneously  asks :  '  To  what  number  oi 
volumes  would  an  explanation  of  the  whole  Bible  amount, 
should  all  be  written  in  the  same  manner?  What  life  would 
serve  to  peruse  them  even  once  ?  Or  what  estate  would  be  ade- 
quate to  purchase  them  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  illiterate, 
the  poor,  and  those  who  have  scarcely  any  time  to  read,  if  such 
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commentary  must  be  read,  before  the  Bible  can  be  understood  ^ 
And  even  scholars  and  critics  might  ask  :  '  When  are  we  to  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  u>kok  Bible,  if  each  part  must  first  be 
studied  in  this  way  ? 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  a  great  part  of  Dr  Owen's  com- 
mentary (so  called)  is  made  up  by  theologizing  and  preaching, 
and  only  a  small  part  by  exegesis.  Why  not  separate  the  two 
things,  and  let  each  have  its  own  proper  place  ?  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  again,  JVe  quid  ntmii.  After  all,  however,  an 
excess  in  this  mode  of  writing,  so  as  even  to  weary  or  disgust, 
can  never  prove  that  the  kind  of  writing  itself  may  not  be  very 
useful  and  interesting,  even  in  a  commentary,  when  compressed 
within  narrow  limits,  and  made  critical,  discriminating,  concise, 
and  full  of  thought,  and  life,  and  energy.  I  would  never  deny 
a  critical  commentator  such  a  privilege;  but  thank  biro  for 
making  use  of  it.  But  if  he  abuses  it,  and  proses  on  through 
interminable  and  hair-splitting  divisions,  I  must  lay  him  up  quiet- 
ly upon  my  shelf,  to  be  meddled  with  just  as  seldom  as  I  would 
seek  a  very  dull  companion,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 

society. 

It  is  in  vain  to  remonstrate  against  this,  and  to  tell  the  public 
of  the  profound  depths  of  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  learn- 
ing, that  are  to  be  found  in  Owen  on  the  Hebrews,  Caryl  on 
Job,  Venema  on  the  Psalms,  and  other  endless  tomes  of  the  same 
description.  They  will  not  hear  you.  It  is  not  a  little  amus- 
ing, every  now  and  then,  to  see  some  writer  come  forth  and 
tell  the  public,  very  gravely,  what  boundless  mines  of  wealth 
they  are  neglecting,  in  not  attending  to  the  diligent  study  of 
such  old  and  endless  writers.  He  w^o  announces  this,  forsooth, 
has  been  diving  deep  into  this  ocean,  and  has  brought  up  so 
many  pearls,  and  accumulated  such  splendid  stores  of  wealth, 
that  he  longs  to  have  the  public  know  it ;  for  this  I  take  it,  is 
often  the  predominating  motive,  in  declarations  and  addresses 
and  prefaces  of  such  a  character.  In  the  next  place,  we  may 
charitably  suppose,  that  he  really  believes  what  he  says,  and  has 
a  desire  that  others  should  participate  in  the  abundant  harvest 
which  is  free  for  all  to  reap.  Then  in  the  third  place,  possibly, 
^  there  lurks,  at  the  bottom  of  his  mind  a  conceit,  that  it  is  no 
small  proof  of  a  genius  in  himself  superior  to  that  of  men  in  gen- 
eral, that  he  has  made  discoveries  of  so  great  value,  and  that  be 
has  a  taste  for  such  sober  and  solid  thinking  and  discussbn,  as 
those  old  folios  exhibit. 
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All  these  and  some  other  motives  may  concur,  many  of  them 
probably  do  so,  in  producing,  once  in  every  few  months,  some 
flaming  panegyric  of  an  old  writer,  of  whom,  the  eulogist  seems 
to  think,  the  public  are  profoundly  ignorant.     Some  bookseller, 

Eerhaps,  wishes  to  engage  in  a  reprint  of  some  large  work ;  he 
ires  a  reviewer  to  bring  the  work  before  the  publk;,  and  to 
praise  it  in  the  manner  above  stated ;  he  takes  advantage  of  the 
impression  thus  produced  on  the  public  mind,  and  sends  round 
an  agent  for  subscriptk>n ;  he  obtains  a  large  number  of  sub* 
scribers ;  he  fills  his  pockets  with  their  money ;  and  gives  them^ 
in  return,  books  so  voluminous  and  endless,  so  tedbus  in  man- 
oer  although  solid  in  matter,  that  after  a  few  attempts  at  read- 
ing, and  after  strong  effi>rt  to  bring  themselves  up  to  the  feeling 
of  estimation  and  interest,  which  the  reviewers  had  promised 
them  they  would  certainly  entertain,  they  quietly  lay  up  the 
volumes  in  their  place  upon  the  shelf,  and  devpte  them  as  a 
legacy  to  the  generaik)n  which  is  to  come.  Who  does  not 
know  |hat  this  is  the  true  history  of  many  an  undertakii^  of  this 
oature  ? 

"  Drive  out  nature  even  with  a  fork,  and  she  will  come  back 
again,''  said  a  shrewd  observer  of  human  feelings  and  sympathies, 
eighteen  hundred  vears  ago.  Men  will  find  out,  sooner  or  later, 
when  they  are  plainly,  directly,  and  satisfactorily  instructed; 
and  since  life  is  very  short,  and  there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  it 
is  diflScult  to  persuade  them,  that  all  their  time  is  to  be  occupied 
with  one  book,  or  with  one  subject.  Hence  the  method  adopted 
in  much  of  the  old  commentary,  be  the  merit  of  the  thoughts 
whatever  it  may,  will  unavoidably  bring  it  into  general  desuetude. 
In  some  respects  this  decision  of  the  public  is  just. 

A  perfect  standard  of  critical  commentary  can  hardly  be 
made  out.  There  is  no  Homer  here,  to  make  out  &  priori  a 
model  for  all  others.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  interpreters  diould 
be  very  rigidly  confined  to  one  set  of  rules,  as  to  manner.  As 
they  have  different  talents  and  inclinations,  let  there  be  some 
scope  for  all  these.  Yet— -ncnl  eerii  denique  fines  ;  they  must 
not  overstep  these.  If  they  do,  let  them  not  complain  that  the 
public  seek  to  be  instructed,  in  a  manner  that  is  more  pleasing 
to  themselves. 

I  must  now  say  a  word  on  popular  commentary.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject of  deep  interest,  and  hints  upon  it,  if  they  contain  any  thing 
whk^h  is  correct  and  worth  consideratbn,  may  be  of  some  value 
to  the  publk;.    They  may,  at  least,  stir  up  other  minds  to  think 
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upon  the  subject ;  aud  iu  this  way  may  lead  to  some  improre- 
ment,  in  the  end,  of  this  very  important  species  of  writing. 

I  have  already  stated,  what  characteristics  a  popular  commen- 
tary should  have  in  common  with  a  learned  one ;  and  also 
where  the  dividing  line  begins  between  them.  The  main  ques- 
tion that  remains  is,  how  far  theologizing  and  practical  remarks 
are  to  be  indulged  in,  when  one  is  writing  this  species  of  com* 
poshion. 

Here  again,  if  the  practice  of  some  writers,  and  of  some  who 
have  been  very  popular,  is  to  be  the  standard  by  which  this  mat- 
ter is  to  be  estimated,  we  might  conclude,  that  the  maxim  of 
Horace  respecting  ^  certain  metes  and  bounds,"  could  hardly 
be  current  among  us.  But  the  popularity  of  preaching  com- 
mentary has  hitherto  depended  more  upon  the  wants  of  the 
community,  than  upon  a  careful  and  studied  examination  of  the 
subject.  A  commentary  on  the  whole  Bible,  brought  within 
moderate  bounds  of  expense,  is  surely  an  interesting  book  to 
every  serious  reader,  who  desires  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures.  When  it  is  proffered  him,  under  the  sanction  of 
names  in  which  he  has  confidence,  and  with  assurances  of  the 
.  writer's  piety,  ability,  and  success  in  interpretation,  how  natural, 
and  how  laudable  also,  for  him  eagerly  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  it. 

The  task  of  criticising  the  popular  commentaries  now  before 
our  public,  is  too  delicate,  and  involves  too  many  important  in- 
terests of  individuals,  to  be  undertaken  at  present.  A  few  ques- 
tions, directed  to  the  reflecting  portion  of  the  public;  and  then  I 
shall  dismiss  the  topic. 

How  can  any  man  study  and  understand  the  whole  Bible, 
and  write  commentary  on  it  all^  When  I  see  a  lire  devoted  to 
a  few  books,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  something  important 
may  have  been  achieved,  if  the  writer  was  earnest,  and  perse- 
vering, and  well  instructed,  and  discriminating,  and  patient  of 
minute  and  almost  endless  investigation.  But  when  I  take  up  a 
commentary  by  one  man,  on  the  whole  Scriptures,  I  am  instinc- 
tively led  to  ask :  ^  Did  he  live  to  the  age  of  the  antediluvians  ? 
for  nothing  short  of  this  would  seem  to  be  adequate  to  such  a 
purpose.  How  then  can  he  have  commented  on  the  whole 
Bible  r 

The  question  always  to  be  asked  respecting  any  commentator 
is :  Did  he  critically  study  the  original  Scriptures  f  Was  he 
capable  of  judging  in  cases  of  idiom,  and  of  nice  and  difficult 
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construction,  depending  entirely  on  the  genius  of  Greek  or  He- 
brew? Was  he  well  versed  in  ancient  history,  antiquities,  geo- 
graphy, etc.?  Were  the  laws  of  exegesis  fanoiliar  to  him,  so  that 
he  could  easily  apply  them  on  all  occasions  of  doubt  and  of  dif- 
ficulty ?  Did  he  study  for  himself;  draw  from  his  own  re- 
sources ;  depend  on  the  efibrts  of  his  own  mind  to  see  and  un- 
derstand and  judge,  first  of  all ;  and  then  consult  others,  not  for 
the  sake  of  being  led,  but  of  being  enlightened,  aided,  and  con- 
firmed, or  dissuaded  ?  Has  he  shown,  in  his  productions,  that 
such  was  the  actual  course  of  his  labours  ? 

If  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  then  what 
follows  f  It  must  of  course  follow,  that  you  have  not  the  com- 
mentary of  the  man  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  his  books ;  but 
a  composite  substance,  made  up  of  a  great  many  different  ele- 
ments, taken  from  sources  that  are  very  diverse.  Or  if  the 
commentator  thought  and  wrote  for  himself  mainly,  without  a 
critical  knowledge  of  his  original,  how  is  it  possible  that  he 
should  avoid  a  great  number  of  mistakes  ?  Let  his  mind  be 
ever  so  solid  and  judicious,  still  it  cannot  be  supposed,  by  dny 
one  who  understands  the  nature  of  critical  study,  that  the  avoid- 
ance of  many  mistakes  is  possible,  in  such  a  case.  Fact  estab- 
lishes this,  beyond  all  doubt. 

Our  popular  commentators,  one  and  all,  have  made  a  great 
many  mistakes  on  this  ground,  and  from  this  cause.  They  were 
men  for  whom  I  cherish  the  most  unaffected  reverence  and 
esteem.  Henry,  Doddridge,  Scott,  are  names  which  cannot  be 
pronounced  without  veneration,  by  such  as  are  acquainted  with 
the  whole  worth  of  their  characters.  And  this  I  might  say  of 
others,  whose  names  are  not  so  much,  at  present,  before  our 
public.  But  how  great  a  part  of  all  their  works  is  proper  com- 
mentary ?  It  is  surprising  how  smaU  a  quantity  of  actual  com- 
mentary there  is.  The  rest  is  preaching,  i.  e.  practical  and 
other  remarks,  shewing  the  use  to  which  the  passage,  on  which 
they  are  making  remarks,  is  to  be  put. 

I  do  not  object  to  more  or  less  of  this,  in  a  popular  commen- 
tary. But  when  I  lose  myself  in  a  boundless  field  of  remarks, 
which  any  sensible  and  judicidus  man  may  just  as  easily  make 
for  himself,  I  am  instinctively  led  to  ask.  Why  not  leave  the 
reader  to  make  these  remarks  f  When  one  sits  down  to  read 
the  Bible,  in  a  devotional  way,  (which  all  men  should  do  every 
day  of  their  lives,)  and  has  but  little  time,  as  being  a  man  of 
business,  which  he  can  spend  upon  the  reading ;  which  is  it  best 
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for  him  to  peruse  ?  Scott  and  Henry,  or  Paul  f  Yet  be  can 
hardly  get  a  taste  of  the  food  which  Paul  himself  profiers,  he  is 
obliged  to  eat  along  with  it  so  many  other  viands.  Why  not 
explain  what  Paul  says,  as  briefly  and  perspicuously  and  solidly 
as  possible,  and  then  leave  the  reader  to  enjoy  him ;  or  at  most, 
merely  suggest  heads  of  reflection  and  instruction  f 

My  objection  to  sermonizing  commentary  lies  not  against  ser- 
monizing ;  but  against  doing  it  when  the  Scriptures  are  to  be 
allowed  directly  to  speak  for  themselves.  Good  sermons  are 
excellent,  I  may  say,  indispensable  means  of  popular  instruction. 
But  they  should  ever  be  in  their  place.  When  I  desire  to  hear 
Paul,  instead  of  a  preacher  of  the  present  day,  why  not  gratify 
me,  and  let  me  hear  him  i  Surely  there  is  nothing  unreason- 
able in  my  reauest.  But  bow  can  I  hear  him,  when  another, 
instead  of  simply  explaining  him,  is  talking  to  me  in  a  strain,  in 
which  any  sensible  man  is  as  well  able  to  indulge  as  himself. 

Nor  is  it  unjust  to  say  thus  much  ;  certainly  it  is  not  claiming 
much  for  one's  self.  It  is  plainly  true,  that  most  men  of  toler- 
able education,  and  even  many  who  have  been  but  slightly  edu- 
cated, are  capable  of  making  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
remarks  or  reflections,  which  are  found  in  Henry  or  in  Scott. 
How  then  are  such  men  instructed  by  them  ? 

It  were  easy  to  draw  out  the  respective  characteristics  of  these 
writers,  and  of  Doddridge  and  others ;  but  the  nature  of  my 
undertaking  calls  on  me  to  state  principles,  rather  than  to  review 
authors  as  individuals. 

The  simplicity  and  elegance  of  Doddridge's  style  and  diction, 
must  long  continue  to  give  him  a  high  place  as  a  popular  com- 
mentator. He  had,  moreover,  a  fine  classical  taste,  and  only 
wanted  opportunity  to  become  a  thorough  adept  in  the  business 
of  commentary. 

I  rejoice  most  sincerely,  that  so  much  good  has  been  done  by 
each  and  all  of  the  popular  commentators  whom  I  have  named ; 
and  named  because  they  are  the  most  prominent,  at  present,  be- 
fore our  religious  public.  But  that  they  come  a  great  way  short 
of  doing  all  that  is  to  be  done,  or  should  be  done,  in  way  of  popu- 
lar commentary,  seems  as  certain  to  my  mind  as  any  thing  what- 
ever in  relation  to  this  whole  subject.  And  if  this  be  true,  how 
can  a  commentary  made  up  out  of  all  of  them,  and  composed  of 
such  diverse,  not  to  say  heterogeneous  materials,  really  advance 
the  cause  of  sacred  and  popular  interpretation  among  us  f 

A  reflecting  man,  who  has  given  any  serknis  attention  to  the 
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business  of  interpretation  or  commentary,  is  often  constrained, 
when  reading  or  bearing  one  of  tbe  popular  commentaries  of  the 
present  time,  to  stop  and  ask,  "  What  can  be  tbe  object  of  a 
commentary  ?  If  it  is  to  explain  tbe  works  of  another  writer, 
then  how  much  of  what  T  am  reading  or  bearing,  is  properly 
commentary  ?  If  it  is  intended  to  be  a  book  of  sermons,  or  of 
reflections  and  meditations  on  Scripture,  then  let  it  come  out 
plainly  and  openly  under  that  title.  Sermons  and  meditations 
may  be  exceedingly  useful ;  but  it  is  meet  that  things  should  be 
called  by  their  right  names,  and  then  we  may  all  know  what  to 
depend  on.  When  I  take  up  a  book,  purporting  to  be  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Scriptures,  I  have  a  right  to  expect,  that  in  the 
main  it  is  explanation^  not  sermons.  When  I  wish  to  read  ser- 
mons, I  like  to  find  them  under  that  title.  In  this  way  I  can 
meet  my  wishes  and  satisfy  my  wants,  without  disappointment. 
When  1  thirst  to  know  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  David,  and 
Isaiah,  and  Paul,  and  John,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  put  off  with  those 
of  a  recent  writer ;  who,  be  he  ever  so  pious  and  sensible,  is  not 
an  inspired  man,  and  therefore  cannot  open  for  me  those  foun- 
tains of  living  water,  which  are  the  only  ones  that  can  quench 
the  thirst  of  my  soul.  *  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God ;  yea  for  the 
living  God !     When  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  him  ?' " 

Why  now  should  we  blame  feelings  like  these?  Are  they 
not  natural  to  an  upright  and  well  informed  and  pious  mind  ? 
I  think  we  may  venture  to  call  them  so.  Nor  can  I  see  any  just 
ground  of  complaint  or  of  suspicion  against  them. 

I  cannot  help  relating  a  remark  here,  from  a  pious,  judicious, 
and  well  educated  friend  of  mine,  in  answer  to  a  question  which  I 
once  put  him,  respecting  one  of  the  popular  commentaries  of  the 
day.  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  your  question  satisfac- 
torily," said  he,  "  for  I  do  not  read  it."  Why  not  ?  said  I^ 
"  Because,"  said  he,  *•  when  I  want  a  cordial  which  will  revive 
and  cheer  my  languishing  frame,  I  do  not  like  to  have  the  per- 
son who  administers  it,  first  mix  it  with  a  large  vessel  of  water, 
and  then  give  me  some  to  drink.  It  does  not  answer  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  occasion." 

This  was  an  unbiassed  judgment,  and  from  one  who  never 
wrote  commentaries,  and  therefore  was  free,  at  least,  from  any 
ground  of  suspicion  as  to  a  rival  or  jealous  spirit.  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  it  accords  with  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  multi- 
tudes, if  they  would  venture  to  speak  what  they  feel,  when  they 
read  commentaries  on  the  Bible. 

These  remarks,  however,  are  very  far  from  any  design  to 
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prejudice  the  public  miad  against  the  popular  commentaries  that 
are  before  them.  Most  of  these  are  filled  with  excellent  senti- 
ments ;  the  fruits  of  great  experience  and  much  religious  feeling. 
In  a  department  so  interesting,  important,  and  difficult,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  all  would  be  done  at  once,  or  even  in  a  con- 
siderable time,  which  needed  to  be  done.  **  There  remaineth 
yet  much  land  to  be  possessed."  Some  has  been  won,  and 
well  occupied.  Who  shall  win  the  remainder  ?  It  is  a  glorious 
enterprise,  one  worth  many  and  many  a  life.  May  the  great 
Head  of  the  church  speedily  provide  for  all  the  need  of  bis 
flock! 

The  different  plans  devised  to  satisfy  the  popular  need  of 
commentary,  and  the  somewhat  restless  state  of  the  public  mind 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  which  seems  not  to  be  wearied  with  try- 
ing new  experiments,  betoken  that  more  effort  is  necessary,  and 
that  more  will  therefore  be  made,  before  general  satisfaction  is 
obtained.  The  more  intelligent,  who  study  our  present  popular 
commentaries,  soon  find  their  want  of  something  deeper  and 
more  substantial  in  the  way  of  explanation.  Hence  they  sub- 
scribe for  the  next  new  one  that  is  offered,  in  hope  of  obtaining 
what  they  wish ;  and  especially  will  they  do  this,  when  the  pro- 

Eosal  comes  sanctioned  by  venerable  names,  in  which  the  public 
as  great  reason  to  put  confidence.  This  is  a  very  delicate 
subject  indeed  to  be  touched  ;  but  one  remark  may  be  permitted 
without  offence,  where  no  offence  surely  is  intended.  Is  it  not 
best  to  examine,  and  to  examine  well  and  thoroughly,  before  a 
man  of  character,  in  whom  the  public  confide,  gives  his  name  by 
way  of  recommendation  to  any  book  f  How  can  a  specimen 
of  a  page  or  two,  wrought  with  great  eff)rt,  like  the  travelling 
sermons  of  some  preachers,  be  a  warrant  for  recommending  a 
whole  book  ?  And  much  more ;  how  can  the  theory  of  a  plan, 
the  execution  of  which  has  not  been  seen  or  examined  at  all, 
justify  any  man  of  sobriety  and  intelligence,  for  giving  his  name 
in  this  way  ? 

In  fact,  the  public  have  come  at  last,  as  we  might  expect  them 
to  do,  to  place  little  or  no  confidence  in  a  string  of  recommen- 
dations to  a  book ;  which  commonly  cost  no  more  than  to  go 
round  with  a  paper,  and  to  solicit  the  approbation  of  various 
individuals  ;  who  not  unfrequently  give  it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  importunity  of  the  applicant. 

IV.  It  remains  only  to  say  a  word  on  my  last  bead,  respecting 
the  MEANS  of  supplying  the  public  with  commentaries  adequate 
to  their  wants. 
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to  it,  is  the  result  of  my  own  convictions  and  feelings.  I  have  no  hesitation  to 
say,  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  number  of  any  periodical  published  in  this 
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I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Repository  ought  to  oe  taken  and  read, 
not  only  bt^  every  clergyman,  but  by  every  layman,  who  values  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures." 
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new  and  untrodden  field.  Biblical  criticism,  which  was  always  the  most 
important,  is  now  becoming  one  of  the  most  interesting  sciences ;  and  is 
pursued  by  some  of  the  greatest  and  best  cultivated  minds,  that  enlighten 
and  distinguish  the  present  ago." 
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Art.  I.-*-The  Doctrines  of  Paul  and  James  rvspectinq 
Faith  and  Works,  compared  with  the  Teaching 

of  our  Lord. 

Tnoalated  from  tbe  "  Bcripta  Varii  Arnmenti"  of  George  Chrutian  Enapp.    Bjr  William 
Thompson,  Abbot  Ratident  in  tbe  Tfaeol.  Sam.  Andover. 

With  an  Appxztdix  from  Neahder. 

If  among  philosophers  of  the  same  ancient  school,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  disciples  of  Socrates,  a  diversity  of  sentiment  be  de- 
tected in  treating  upon  some  capital  point  in  philosophy,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult,  from  their  own  statements  merely,  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  difier  in  reality,  or  only  in  appearance.  But 
if  by  any  means  we  can  become  acquainted  with  the  form  of  doc- 
trine held  by  the  founder  of  the  sect,  it  is  often  easy  to  explore 
the  causes  and  tbe  origin  of  the  discrepancy.  So  also,  if  we  in- 
quire respecting  the  disagreement  which  seems  to  exist  dmong  the 
apostles  in  the  exhibition  of  certain  doctrines, — as  in  the  noted 
case  of  Paul  and  James  on  faith  and  works, — it  is  not  enough,  in 
order  to  explain  and  reconcile  them,  that  we  diligently  study 
what  they  have  themselves  written  on  the  subjects  in  question ; 
but  we  should  also  refer  to  the  discourses  of  Christ  which  treat 
upon  those  subjects,  to  whose  sayings,  as  a  common  source, 
may  be  traced  many  principles  and  precepts  found  in  each  of 
the  writers  seemingly  at  variance.  Whoever  will  accompany  us 
in  this  mode  of  investigating  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  appa- 
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rent  disagreement  between  Paul  and  James,  may  be  easily  con- 
vinced, tbHt  to  neither  of  them  can  the  alleged  inconsistency  be 
fairly  ascribed.  It  will  appear,  indeed,  that  their  Master  him- 
self, on  account  of  the  various  dispositions  and  attainments  of 
those  whom  he  addressed,  employed  methods  of  instruction  as 
diverse  from  each  other,  as  the  expressions  of  Paul  from  those 
of  James.  So^haftWs  disciples  -have  kiit  imftafted  Wm,  m  <he 
skilful  use  of  a  wise  mode  of  communicating  truth.^ 

Indeed,  nearly  all  the  discourses  of  Christ  on  the  subject  be- 
fore us,  are  such,  that  while  to  some  you  might  prefix  as  a  theme 
the  declaration  of  Paul,  "  A  man  is  justified  by  faith  and  not  by 
works";  to  others  the  words  of  James  would  be  equally  appro- 
priate, "  A  man  is  justified  by  works  and  not  by  faith  only.**^ 
Of  the  first  kind  are  those  passages  which  teach,  that  the  sum 
of  true  religion,  and  the  spring  of  all  human  happiness,  consist 
m  faith  exercised  towards  God  and  Christ  the  Saviour  of  men  ; 
i.  e.  an  affection  of  the  mind  according  to  which  one  not  only 
holds  as  unquestionable  truth  whatever  God  and  Christ  have  in 
any  way  revealed,  but  also,  with  firm  reliance  on  this  truth,  con- 
fides heartily  in  God  and  Christ.^  As  Christ  often  declared  to 
Those  whom  he  cured  of  diseases,  that  faith  alone  procured  them 
health  of  body  ;^  so  he  also  afiSrms  that  faith  is  the  surest  means 
of  spiritual  health  and  everlasting  Irfe.^ 

When,  therefore,  the  Jews  inquired  respecting  "  the  works  of 

"^  Krug,  in  a  book  entitled  *  Der  Widerstreit  der  Vernunft  mit 
l^icfa  ^tbst  in  der  VersobnuDgsIehre,  dargestellt  und  aufgelost,' 
Zulich  u.  Freystadt  1802,  has  treated,  with  ingenuit}',  of  the  syTtihuis 
in  lirhich  the  I'auline  Ihtsis  and  the  antithesis  of  James  may  be 
♦ec^oncfled ;  pp.  38  sq.  62,  79  sq.  His  labours  justify  us  in  passing 
briefly  over  some  points,  which  might  otherwise  have  required  a  nMHre 
expanded  discussion.  But  while  we  must  dissent  from  him  on  several 
other  points,  soalso  more  particularly  in  the  position,  that  in  the  attempt 
to  harmonize  these  apostles,  less  can  be  effected  by  mterpretatiim  thin 
by  .philosophy.  Indeed  his  own  philosophical  speculatiotB  in  the 
case,  are  sometimes  confirmed  by  interpretation ;  while  sometimesi 
without  the  aid  of  interpretation,  they  would  be  destitute  of  any  basis 
Whatever. 

^  Rom.  3:  24.  Gal.  2: 16.-^ame8  2:  24. 

3  J<^n  8: 16--18,  36.  6:  40, 47.  11: 25—27.  14: 1.  Mark  16: 16.  aL 

^  Malt.  0:  S,  22,  29.  15:  28.  al. 

»  Coih|).  Acts.  4:  9,  10,  ifc  16:  30,  31. 
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God,"  as  ir  there  were  oaany  things  which  we  must  do  ta  be  ap- 
proved of  God  f  he  answered,  this  one  thing  is  especially  pleasing 
to  Grod,  that  men  should  believe  in  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent. 
He  intentiopally  uses  the  singular  number  :  This  is  the  work 
of  God,  Toixo  iav*  to  b^op  rov  '&$oy,  signifying  that  upon  this, 
one  work  depends,  as  the  effect  upon  the  cause,  every  thing  ac- 
ceptable to  God.''  Aad  when  Paul  soes  so  far  as  to  say,®  that 
even  the  ungodly  may  be  justified  by  faith,  this  is  so  far  from 
being  repugnapt  to  the  precepts  of  Christ,  that  it  seems  rather 
to  be  drawo  from  them«  No  one  will  doubt  this,  who  remem- 
bers the  answer  of  Christ  to  the  thief  on  the  cross,  or  the  para- 
ble respecting  the  bumble  publican,  both  of  whom  obtained  for- 
givepess  without  making  amends  for  their  crimes  by  any  outward 
acts  of  obedience.^  Yet  in  other  discourses  of  Christ,  forgiveness 
and  eternal  life  are  attributed  to  works.  In  Matt.  7:  16—20,  he 
declares,  that  every  one  is  known  and  judged  by  Ms  fruits^  or 

^  John  et^TB.  coU.  Rev.  2:  96. 

"^  Thus  Philo,  in  his  book  '  Quis  rerum  divinarum  Haeres,'  calls 
fisith  tjfp  TtXsinncmiP  x&v  aqnUv^  and  then  subjoins :  **  To  believe  in 
one  God — ^this  is  the  work,  to  ^yov,  of  a  great  and  celestial  soul.*^ 
—Indeed,  nearly  all  that  is  said  in  the  sacred  writings  concerning 
iaith,  barmonizee  also  with  what  Seneca  teaches  respecting  virtue  in 
general ;  £p.  6&  7.  **  Animi  virtus  una  est— ceterum  muUae  ejus 
species  sunt,  quae  pro  vitae  yarietate  et  pro  actionibus  explicantur. — 
In  alias  atque  alias  qualitates  convertitur,  ad  rerum,  quas  actura  est, 
habitum  figurata.  ^uidquid  attigit,  In  similitudinem  sui  adducit  et 
tingit ;  actiones,  amicitias,  interdum  domes  totas,  quas  intravlt  dis- 
posuitque,  condecorat ;  quidquid  tractavit,  id  amabile,  conspicuum, 
mirabile  facit," — "  Virtue  is  one,  though  it  varies  m  its  form.  In  its 
deyeloperaent,  it  adapts  itself  to  the  several  conditions  and  actions  of 
life.  Its  qualities  a^e  marited  with  all  the  shades  of  difference  found 
in  the  occasions  which  call  it  into  exercise.  Whatever  it  touches  it 
conforms  and  assimilates  to  itael£  It  moulds  and  adoYns  external 
conduct  and  private  friendship.  Sometimes  whole  families  which  it 
enters,  partake  of  its  order  and  beauty.  Whatever  falls  under  its  in- 
fluence, becomes  amiable,  attractive,  and  ennobled." 

^  In  Rom.  4:  5. 

«  Luke  23:  40— 4a  18:  9  sq.  Comp.  Matt.  21:  31,  38.  18: 26,  i^,32. 
Luke  7:  37--50.  15:  11—32.  (coll.  vv.  2—7.)  19:  1  sq.  Such  passagea 
siso  as  Matt  19:  IG— 22,  and  Luke  10:  25  sq.  13:  23  sq.  oast  li^t  on 
Paul's  mode  of  expressing  himself. 
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«ora  Tifv  ngui$¥  avroi;,  his  works}^  He  then  subjoins  in  verse 
21,  '^  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  dotth  the  will  of  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven."  With  this  agree  the  declarations  of 
James.^^  In  that  passage  too  which  sets  forth  the  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  Christ  will  proceed  in  the  general  judgment, 
no  express  mention  is  made  of  faith  ;  while  eternal  rewards  and 
punishments  are  assigned  to  every  man  according  to  his  works.^ 
Of  the  same  import  are  the  words  of  Christ,  where  be  promises 
inexhaustible  treasures  in  heaven  to  those  who  sell  what  they 
have  and  distribute  to  the  poor.^^  He  had  before  said,  "  By 
thy  words  shalt  thou  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  shalt  thou  be 
condemned. "^^  Why  then  should  James,  who,  we  know,  studi- 
ously imitates  the  words  of  bis  Master,  hesitate  to  say,  ^*  A  man 
is  justified  by  works  ?" 

in  attempting  to  reconcile  James  with  Paul,  some  understand 
bira,  where  he  speaks  of  faith  generally ,^^  to  mean  only  knowU 
edge,  or  speculative  belief,  and  the  profession  of  it ;  not  cordial 
trust  united  with  knowledge  and  conviction.  Thus,  with  more 
subtilty  than  judgment,  they  separate,  contrary  to  the  intention 
of  James,  these  two  states  of  mind.  Nor  can  it  indeed  be 
shewn,  th^i  faith  has  a  more  limited  sense  in  James,  than  in 
those  sayings  of  Christ  which  connect  it  with  the  highest  re- 
wards, or  than  where  it  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Paul.  Ac- 
cording to  both  Christ  and  Paul,  faith  in  God  or  Christ,  consists 
in  knowledge  and  conviction  joined  with  a  cordial  trust  spring- 
ing from  these  sources.^®  James  in  c.  2:  19,  *^Thou  believest 
there  is  one  God,  etc."  describes  this  first  part  of  faith,  i.  e. 
knowledge  and  conviction ;  while  in  v.  23,  "  Abraham  believed 
God,"  he  obviously  has  regard  to  the  other  part  of  faith  as  de- 
scribed above.  Here  the  phrase  itself  *'  believed  God,"  iniatevae 
t^  &i<S,  iirnr^  1^^.^  >   implies  that  the  speculative  belief  of 


"  Matt.  16:  27,  coll.  12:  a3,  and  Prov.  24:  12. 

"  James  1:  25.  2:  14,  17,  24,  26,  Compare  also  MatL  7:  24—27, 
and  Luke  6:  43 — 49,  with  James  1:  22,  and  c.  2 ;  also  John  14: 15. 
15:  10,  14. 

"  Matt.  25:  31—46.  Comp.  John  5:  28,  29. 

13  Luke  12:  33.  Matt.  19:  21.  6:  20. 

"  Matt.  12:  37.  coll.  Ecc.  12:  14. 

»  James  ft  14, 17,  18, 20,  24,  26.  ^^  Heb.  c.  11. 
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Abraham,  pertaining  to  God  and  divine  things,  was  joined  with 
affectionate  confidence  in  him  :  He  trusted  in  God,  The  same 
must  be  concluded  of  Rahab,  in  v.  25." 

Those,  moreover,  who  thus  suggest  that  James  is  not  here 
treating  of  that  evangelical  faith  which  is  grounded  on  the  death 
of  Christ,  (of  which  alone  Paul  speaks  in  Rom.  c.  3,)  make  no 
progress  by  this  means  in  their  attempts  to  harmonize  the  doc* 
trines  of  Paul  and  James ;  since  James  in  this  place,  and  Paul  in 
Heb.  c.  11,  and  elsewhere  in  his  epistles,  both  discourse  in  gen- 
eral on  the  nature  and  operations  of  true  faith,  in  a  way,  ^hich 
shews  that  they  both  have  in  view  that  faith  which  procures  for 
a  man  eternal  salvation.  Nor  yet  is  the  phrase,  to  be  jvstifiedj 
d$iiaiova'&ai,  as  used  in  James  2:  21,  24,  25,  to  be  understood 
in  a  sense  different  from  what  it  bears  in  the  writings  of  Paul. 
For  as  Paul  uses  the  expressions, '  to  be  blessed,'  ^  saved,' 
ivloytla&aiy  ffeiC^a^a^,  and  the  like,  as  equivalent  to  die  word 
justify  ;^^  so  James  substitutes  for  it  the  word  *  saved,'  ooiaa&,  and 
the  phrase  '  to  be  blessed,'  fiaxagtov  dvaiP  To  these  he  op- 
poses the  word  *•  tremble,'  g)giaaHv,  speaking  of  devils,  to  in- 
dicate that  their  faith  cannot  save  them,  ov  aoiCiiv,  ov  dixaiovp. 
Indeed  the  word  dtxaiovv  has  very  often,  in  addition  to  the  idea 
of  release  from  punishment,  the  sense  of  favour  and  reward  be- 
stowed, or  to  be  bestowed,  on  those  who  are  treated  as  innocent. 
In  this  sense  also  Sq>€aig  afiagrmv  is  sometimes  used,  to  denote 
not  only  pardon  but  also  the  effect  of  pardon,  or  that  happiness 
which  follows  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  have  digressed.  It 
is  seen  now,  that  the  question  relative  to  the  disagreement  be- 
tween the  doctrines  of  Paul  and  James,  affects  not  only  these 
apostles,  but  also  the  author  of  the  christian  scheme ;  to  such  a 
degree  indeed,  that  if  you  decide  there  is  between  the  two  former, 
not  merely  a  verbal,  but  a  real  and  radical  difference,  you  can- 
not doubt  that  on  the  same  point  Jesus  contradicts  himself.  But 
who  can  suppose  him  liable  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency, 
whose  plan  of  instruction,  not  only  ig  all  other  respects,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  various  use  of  the  terms  in  question,  is  remark- 
ably uniform  and  steady  f     True  it  is,  that  on  the  authority  of 


^'^  See  the  author's  *  Scripta  Var.  Argumenti,'  Comm.  XIV.  §  13, 14. 
18  Gal.  3:  8, 9.  Tit  3:  5,  7.  Eph.  2:  8.  2  Tim.  1:  9. 
^  James  2: 14.  1:  25.  Comp.  1:  21. 
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Christ  it  may  be  oonfideady  affirmed,  that  ineo  obtaia  pardon 
and  sahratioQ  by  works,  ii  lofofp-  But  what  works  ?  Such  aa 
exclude  faitb,  or  are  separate  from  it  ?  By  no  means ;  but  by 
such  as  sprJDg  from  faith  in  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  as  good  fruit 
from  a  good  tree.  So  that  if  one  should  profess  to^hope  for 
salvatbn  on  the  ground  of  good  v$ork$y  ii  tgymp  i/a^Wy\i  is  to 
be  regarded  as  if  he  bad  said,  the  ejfeeU  and  evidencu  of  faiih. 
Indeed  all  the  sacred  writers,  from  Moses  onward,  agree  in  teach* 
ing  that  faith  is  the  source  of  all  good  works  acceptable  to  God. 
Their  instructions  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words :  '<  Without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God ;"  and  again,  '<  The  end  of 
faith,"  is  the  "  salvation  of  the  soul."^  Nor,  as  will  shortly  ap« 
pear,  does  James  differ  on  this  point  from  all  the  rest. 

But,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  our  Savk>ur,  when  he 
uses  these  different  forms  of  phraseofegy  in  communfeating  in* 
stniction,  employs  them  in  a  stated  and  uniform  method. 
When  his  language  ascribes  every  thing  to  faUk  alone,  it  is  in  or- 
der to  show  that  the  genuitie  piety  towards  God  which  springs 
from  faith,  and  is  the  foundation  of  every  virtue,  resides  solely 
in  the  mind.  He  means  that  principle  of  a  mind  devoted  to 
God  and  Christ,  which  is  called /at/A,  and  which  is  both  aotece*- 
dent  to,  and  the  cause  of,  works. 

This  mode  of  teaching  has  primary  reference  to  penitent  sin* 
ners,  who  are  disquieted  and  perplexed  by  past  sins.  That 
sueh  may  not  despair  of  salvation,  it  is  necessary  to  foster  in 
their  minds  the  hope  of  receiving  pardon  through  faith,  while  as 
yet  they  are  destitute  of  good  works ;  or,  (wiiich  is  the  same 
thing,)  destitute  of  the  fruits  of  faith,  which  are  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  beginning  of  its  existence.^^  In  this  doctrine  there  is 
an  entire  agreement  among  the  writers  both  of  the  Old  Testa*- 
ment  and  the  New.^ 

This  mode  of  teaching,  in  the  second  place,  is  eminently  suited 
to  confute  those,  who,  from  a  proud  conceit  of  their  supposed 
virtues,  claim  the  praise  and  rewards  of  righteousness.  Such 
persons  having  an  imperfect  acquaintance  both  with  themselves 
aud  the  divine  character,  ascribe  little  importance  to  faith  in 
Christ;  they  not  only  indulge  in  a  foolish  self-complacency,  but 

^  Heb.  11:  6.  1  Pet  1:  9.  Comp.  vv.  5,  21. 

91  Luke  33:  40  sq.  15:  17  sq.  29  sq.  IS:  13,  14. 

»  See  2  Sam.  12:  13.  Ps.  32: 1, 2,  5.  51: 3  sq.  18, 19.  Acts  2:  37  sq. 
c.  9.  c.  16:  30, 31.  Rom.  10:  9l-.11.  1  Tim.  1: 18, 16.  Tit  3:  3  sq. 
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contemn  dtbers  in  comparison  with  themselves.  Such  was  the 
righteousness  of  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law, 
in  the  time  of  oar  Saviour ;  who,  he  declared,  could  not  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.^  He  therefore  delivered  the  parable  of 
the  Pharisee  and  publican  not  only  to  weaken  the  self-esteem 
of  those  proud  men;  "for  he  spake  this  parable"  says  Luke, 
'^to  certain  that  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous 
and  despised  others;"^  but  also  to  console  penitent  sinners, 
who  condemn  themselves.  Hence  the  publican  is  represented 
as  going  down  to  his  house  justified  in  the  sight  of  God,  rather 
than  the  self-complacent  Pharisee. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Christ  ascribes  forgiveness  and  sal** 
Vation  to  worh^  it  is  that  be  may  fix  the  marks  by  which  sincere 
and  genuine  faith  is  to  be  distinguished  from  spurious ;  on  the 
ground,  that  an  active  inward  principle  will,  as  opportunity  oc- 
curs, certainly  shew  ttseff  in  outward  signs.  A  good  tree  can- 
not be  destitute  of  good  fruit. 

This  mode  of  teaching  is  indeed  the  fittest  way  of  convicting 
those,  who,  thinking  that  the  profession  of  some  kind  of  faith 
is  advantageous,  Tsuch  as  saying,  ''  Lord,  Lord  ;"  or,  *^  I  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ,")  so  live  as  to  contradict  tbeir  profession  by 
their  conduct.^  In  like  manner,  (to  compare  also  opposrites,) 
Christ  and  bis  apostles  affirm,  that  men  wiii  be  condemned  not 
only  for  unbelief,  but  for  vicious  actions,  as  the  effects  and  evi- 
dence of  nnbelief.  Indeed,  if  we  listen  to  Christ,  it  is  from  with- 
in, out  of  the  hearts  of  men,  that  all  bad  actions  as  well  as  good 
proceed.^  Whatever  a  man  has  concealed  within,  Ipt^S^ 
fsavg^  r^g  xagdiag  vi^ov,  that  will  he  exhibit  in  his  life  and 
conversation.^  As  therefore,  when  Christ  teaches  that  the  per- 
verse disposition  of  men  is  to  be  presumed  from  tbeir  wicked 
acts,  and  that  the  perverse  in  heart  will  be  punished  on  account 
of  their  sinful  conduct,  he  implies  that  their  perverseness  in  itself 
deserves  punishment ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  baches 
that  ftrith  becomes  known  by  means  of  ^ood  works,  and  fbat  the 
believer  is  rewarded  on  account  of  his  good  works,  he  impKes 
that  faith  of  itself  may  procure  salvation  for  a  man,  though  it 
may  not  as  yet  have  shewn  itself  by  good  works.     Man,  indeed, 

^  Matt.  5:  20.  ^^  Luke  18:  9  sq.  comp.  v.  14. 

^  Cfhtwq  ov  noiowrw  a  Uyu  o  wqi^.  Luke  6:  43  aq.  i6  sq.  Comp. 
19:  20, 21  sq. 

M  Unxk  7:  21—23.  ^  Luke  &  45.  Matt.  12;  33-^35. 
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has  no  means  of  judging  in  regard  to  the  faith  of  another,  except 
from  its  effects;  God,  however,  the  searcher  of  spirits,  must 
know  what  dwells  in  the  mind  of  every  man,  without  the  aid  of 
external  acts.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  men  are  not  necessarily 
and  of  course  punished  because  they  may  have  performed  no 
good  works ;  for  no  blame  can  be  imputed,  where  the  opportu- 
nity for  action  is  wanting ;  but  if  men  fail  to  use  their  power  of 
acting,  according  to  their  duty  and  ability,  then  punishment  is 
justly  and  deservedly  incurred.* 

Who  now  does  not  see,  that  according  to  the  example  of  Christ, 
Paul  speaksof  faith  in  the  way  first  mentioned,  in  order  both  to  tran- 
quillize the  minds  of  penitent  sinners,  and  to  restrain  the  temerity 
of  such  as  place  too  much  confidence  in  their  own  goodness  f 
According  to  him,  a  man  is  justified  or  saved  freely  by  the  grace  of 
God,  by  faith,  through  faith,  on  account  of  faith  ;  not  by  the  law, 
not  by  works  of  the  law,  (or  more  briefly,  not  by  works,  without 
works,)  not  by  works  of  righteousness,  but  according  to  the  mercy 
of  God.*  To  render  the  sense  of  these  expressions  obvious,  it 
will  be  proper  to  place  in  one  view  the  entire  doctrine  of  tbi^ 
apostle,  respecting  the  condition  and  the  way  of  obtaining  salva- 
tion. No  one  can  be  pronounced  iust  or  innocent,  and  worthy 
of  reward,  and  treated  as  such,  in  the  estimation  of  God,  dixatog 
naga  rcji  ^€c5  or  Ivciniov  tov  d^eov^  unless  in  every  particular  he 
complies  with  the  known  will,  vofiog,  of  God.*^  This,  un- 
doubtedly, is  »{ dixacooviftj  ij  ix  io5  vofiov^  or  innocence  en- 
titled to  reward,  which  results  from  fulfilling  the  law.^^  He 
who  thus  does  all  that  the  law  requires,  must  be  accounted  just 
before  God,  ip  v6fA0\  dixaiovza^  nagd  tw  '&tw.^  Such  an  one 
could  not  receive  a  reward  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  debt ;  as  Paul 
justly  affirms.^    For  though  considered  absolutely,  God  can  be 

^  See  Matt.  25,  41  sq.  James  2:  15, 16. 

^  JinaiovTah  aoj^crat  uv^ganog  daQsaVf  rjj  x^Q*-"^^  '^^^  &iov,  nUrtti, 
ix  nUm^og,  dia  rfj^  niaz£0}g'  ovx  ix  vofiw,  ovx  i^  tqyfov  vofiov,  (or 
briefly  ovx  4^  tgytayy  x^9^  ^/^^y)  ovx  i^  tgyouv  xCnf  iv  dixaioaw^ 
[mmoiTifUrtiiv),  aXXa  xaxa  tbv  tov  d^tov  ikeov.  Rom.  3:  20 — 30.  4:  1 — 5. 
9:  11,  31.  11:  5.  Gal.  2:  16.  3:  2—13.  5:  4.  Eph.  2:  5,  8,  9.  2  Tim. 
1:  9.  Tit  3:  4—7. 

3*  Rom.  2: 13. 

^  Rom.  10:  5.  PhD.  3: 9. 

»  Gal.  3: 11.  5:  4.  ^ 

*»  Rom.  4:  4.  coll.  11:  5,  6. 
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io  debt  to  no  ODe,^  yet  he  cannot  violate  his  pledge ;  and  the 
sum  of  the  divine  promises  as  to  this  point  is,  **  Ye  shall  there- 
fore keep  my  statutes  and  my  judgments  :  which  if  a  man  do,  he 
shall  live  in  them.''^  This,  in  substance,  is  often  repeated  by 
Moses,  and  also  by  Christ  f^  in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  at 
the  same  time  to  indicate  that  none  will  obtain  happiness  in  this 
way ;  and  this  point  Paul  has  illustrated  more  at  large,  accord- 
ing to  time  and  circumstances,  in  his  epistles.^  For,  owing  to 
an  inbred  disposition  to  evil,  dia  rtjg  aagxog,^  we  cannot  render 
such  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  as  to  entitle  us  to  be  treated  as 
innocent,  and  rewarded  at  the  hands  of  God.  We  are  therefore 
all  guilty  before  God  our  Judge,  and  deserve  more  or  less  of 
punishment ;  since  there  is  no  one  who  has  not  transgressed  the 
divine  law.^  Human  actions  are  either  entirely  opposed  to  the 
divine  law,  (such  are  ^Qyn  Svofia^  novrjga,  q>ttvXa,  which  are 
enumerated  under  the  manifest  works  of  the  flesh,  tpavigd  igya 
Ttis  afif()xdff/o)  or  if  lawful  according  to  the  letter,  they  in  part 
deceive  by  the  semblance  of  virtue,  and  in  various  ways  swerve 
from  the  requirements  of  duty,^^  or,  in  part,  they  are  defective, 
interrupted,  imperfect,  and  in  every  respect  fall  short  of  the 
divine  precepts.^^  To  all  these  Paul  refers,  when  he  denies 
that  any  one  can  be  justified  and  saved  by  the  law,  i.  e.  by 
works  of  law  ;^  in  other  words,  because  he  has  obeyed  the  law  ; 

3*  Luke  17:  9,  10.     Matt.  19:  27.  20:  Id     Row.  11:  35. 

35  Levit  18:  5. 

^  E.  g.  Deut  5:  3a     Matt.  19: 16  sq.     Luke  10:  25  aq. 

^  Comp.  Luke  18: 9—14.  Matt  9: 16—22.  Rom.  2:  la  10: 5  sq. 
Gal.  a  10-12,  21,  22.  a1. 

»  Rom.  7:  7—25.  8:  a  coll.  John  a  6. 

»  Pb.  143:  2.  Rom.  a  19,  20,  23.  9:  31,  32.  Gal.  2: 16.  a  10—12. 
*^  GaL  5:  19—21,  coll.  Tit  a  3—5.     Rom.  1:  21.  a  10—20. 
*^  Some  actions  of  this  kind  are  noticed  by  Christ,  Matt.  6:  1,  2,  5, 
16.  2a  5, 28.     Such  can  hardly  claim  the  name  ofvofjufia  tqya, 

*»  Matt.  5:  46,  47.  19: 16, 17,  18—22.  Luke  10:  25  sq.  18:  9  sq. 
James  2:  10, 11,  coll.  Gal.  a  10. 

*3  '£y  voiiw,  or  €$  tqywif  vofiov.  The  phrase  $Qya  v6(iOv  corre- 
sponds to  the  t3''*-^nnn  D'^to??  of  the  Rabbinic  writings;  see  the 
authort  Scripta  Var.  Jirgum.  Com.  XII.  p.  449  sq.  But  Paul  by  using 
the  substantive  tov  yo/iiov,  instead  of  the  adjectives  ifofujia,  hifofia,  yofMMj 
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for  no  one  either  does  or  can  so  satisfy  the  requiskioos  of  the 
divine  law,  as  to  leave  nothing  imperfect.  Beza  well  remarks : 
^*  Works  of  law  consist  in  the  performance  of  those  things 
which  the  law  requires ;  or  they  are  works^  so  far  as  they  are 
performed^  or  not  performed^  by  ti<,  but  not  simplyj  as  bewg 
required  by  the  law."^*  Paul  himself  gives  a  clearer  view  of 
the  subject  in  Tit.  3:  5, ''  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  uihick 
we  have  done^  (for  we  were  foolish,  disobedient, — serving  divers 
lusts, — living  in  malice,  etc.  v.  3,)— -hath  be  saved  us."  So  also 
in  2  Tim.  1:  9,  ''Who  hath  saved  us— not  according  to  our  own 
works ;"  and  in  £pb.  2:8,  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through 
faith,-— not  of  works*^  In  such  passages,  the  words  law  and 
works  of  the  law  do  not  relate  solely  to  the  ritual  service  of 
Moses,  but  also  to  the  moral  precepts  or  law,  imparted  from  God 
to  mankind,  whether  by  Moses,  or  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  by 
Christ  himself,  or  by  any  other  teacher;  and  in  most  iostancest 
indeed,  they  relate  chiefly  to  this  latter.  The  very  object  of 
Paul,  in  bis  epistle  to  the  Romans,  was  to  denoonstrate,  that  no 
one  could  hope  for  pardon  and  forgiveness  on  the  ground  of 
obedience  rendered  to  any  law,  whether  written,  or  made  known 
in  any  other  way.^^  Nor  does  Christ  present  any  di&rent  view 
upon  ibis  point.  In  the  parable  of  the  publican,^^  he  introduces 
the  Pharisee  who  sought  the  divine  approbation  on  tbe  ground  of 
law,  or  his  own  works,  as  boasting  not  only  that  he  had  observed 
the  Mosaic  rites  and  institutions,  but  also,  what  he  held  of  still 
higher  consequence,^''  that  he  had  not  neglected  to  obey  the 
precepts  of  the  moral  law.    This  Pharisee  certainly  represents 


carefully  avoids  the  ambiguity  which  attaches  even  to  tbe  Heiirew 
phrase.     More  of  this  in  the  sequel. 

^^  Notae  ad  Rom.  3:  20.  ^  Opera  legis  vocari  eorum  praestatio- 
nem,  quae  lex  praecipit,  seu  opera,  quatentis  a  nobis  aut  praestantuTj 
out  nan  praestantur,  non  autem  simplidteTj  quatenus  praecipiuntur  a 
lege.** 

**  The  author  has  treated  more  fully  of  Paul's  doctrine  respecting  o 
yo/io(  and  xa  %/a  po^ov,  in  his  Scripta  Var^  Jlrg,  Com.  XII.  p.  444  sq. 
Even  the  Kabbins  also  have  this  sentiment :  ^  The  words  or  promises 
of  the  divine  law  are  not  certain  and  ratified,  ^'^a^'^pnJa,  except  to 
him  who  esteems  hUnself  aa  nothings  and  regards  himself  as  uftuwrfAy." 
See  Buxtorf  Lex.  Chald.  Rab.  Talm.  col.  983. 

*«  Luke  18:  9  sq, 

*7  Ibid.  V.  11,  12.  Compare  Mark  12: 33. 


^ 
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those  *  who  trnrt  in  themsetres  tint  tbey  are  righteous,'  and  are 
willing  to  justify  themselves;^  of  which  every  age  produces 
many  examples  in  all  ranks  of  society.  These  are  the  same 
whom  Paul  describes  as  *  seeking  the  righteousness  of  the  law/ 
and  '  endeavouring  to  establish  their  own  righteousness  which  is 
of  the  law.'^ 

It  follows  iirom  these  premises,  that  all  those  who  rely  upon 
the  law,  in  such  a  way  as  to  expect  by  keeping  it  to  obtain  salva- 
timiy^  must  fail  of  the  happiness  expected ;  and  must,  moreover, 
be  GODdemoed^  vno  Mrrapar  «iv«i,  on  the  well  known  principle, 
that  whoever  does  not  completely  fulfil  each  divine  precept, 
(especially  the  moral  precepts,)  subjects  himself  to  the  curse.^^ 
The  reason  then  is  obvious,  why  Faul  both  denies  that  any 
account  is  made  of  faith  in  a  procedure  of  law,^  (for  the  law 
excludes,  as  a  ground  of  hope  and  bliss,  every  thing  except 
huaian  virtue,)  and  opposes  to  igy»  vofiov  a  certain  peculiar  pur- 
pose  of  God,  and  that  free  grace  and  mercy  of  his^  to  which, 
we  owe  the  pardon  of  sin  and  fmure  reward ;  and  all  this  on 
account  of  iaith  in  Christ,  exclusive  of  all  merit  on  our  part.^ 
To  the  doctrine  which  promises  eternal  life  to  the  keeper  of  the 
law,  vipiog  tip  egytov,  is  opposed  what  the  aposde  calls  vofiog 
nioTimg  f^  i.  e.  the  doctrine,  which  refers  the  salvation  of  men 
solely  to  hope  and  trust  in  divine  grace,  exercised  through  Christ. 
This  latter  doctrine,  while  it  strips  men  of  their  own  righteous* 
ness,  which  is  of  the  law,  commends  and  proposes  the  righ- 
teousness of  faith,— called,  also,  the  righteousness  which  Is  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith, 
the  righteousness  according  to  faith.^  Nor  was  Paul  the  first 
to  employ  this  mode  of  speaking ;  he  quotes  rather  with  care 


^  Ibid.  v.  9.     Luke  10:  29. 

«  Rom.  9:  30—32.  10:  3.  coU.  Phil.  3:  9. 

^  01  il  tqymr  yoiwv  orrt^  or  ol  igya^ofuyoi,  Gal.  3:  10.  &om.  4: 4, 5. 

«i  Deut  27:  15—25,  26.  ' 

^^  Gal.  3: 12,  o  yofw^  ov»  itniv  i%  nUnttog, 

^  ^Idia  ng6&8(rvg,  X^Q^*  ^off»  d&gw  ^loif,  2  Tim.  1:  9.    Tit.  3:  5.. 
Eph.  2:  8.     Rom.  9: 11.  11:  5,  6. 

^  Jtagtav,  Rom.  3:  24. 

^  Rom.  3:  27.  Comp.  Gal.  2:  19. 

5*  Rom.  4:13.  9:30.  10:3,6.  1:17.  3:21,22.  PhU.  a-9.HeUll:7. 
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from  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testanaent,  lest  any  one  should  sup- 
pose there  might  be,  in  the  doctrkie,  something  repugnant  to  the 
ancient  discipline,  which  was  confessedly  of  divine  origin.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  remarkable  declaration  of  an  ancient  prophet : 
*^  The  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  which  Paul  repeats  in  bis  very 
words.^*  The  same  point  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the 
force  of  many  examples,  proposed  for  imitation  in  the  ancient 
Jewish  writings,  and  enumerated  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  He* 
brews.  Hence  David  also,  who  bad  a  deep  conviction  that  no 
one  can  be  just  in  the  sight  of  God,  so  frequently  celebrates  with 
joy  the  mercy  of  God,  which  alone  affi>rded  him  a  refuge  and 
safe  protection  under  a  sense  of  sin.^  AU  these  instances 
clearly  illustrate  the  declaration  of  Paul,  in  Rom.  3:20,21, 
<*  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  shall  be  justified  be- 
fore God  ;  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  (not  the  justificatkn) 
of  sin.  But  now  without  the  lawj  the  righteousness  of  God 
(i.  e.  the  righteousness  of  God  by  faiih^  v.  22, — being  justified 
freely  by  his  grace,  v.  24,)  is  manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the 
law  and  the  prophets  J^ 

Such  therefore  as  depend  on  their  own  toorksy  oi  igfaiofASvoi^^ 
or  who  suppose  that  their  justification  is  to  be  sought  by  tbeir 
own  legal  deeds,®*  do  not^  according  to  Paul,  havefaith^  ov  ma- 
uvovat,  i.  e.  they  refuse  to  rely  upon  faith,  they  reject  faith,®^  as 
the  sole  condition  of  being  justified  in  the  sight  of  God.^    In 


^  Habak.  2:  4.     Rom.  1: 17.     Gal.  3: 11.     Heb.  10:  38. 

^  Ps.  143:  2.     Pb.  119:  124.  32:  1,  2.  al.     Comp.  Rom.  4:  6. 

«8  Rom.  4:  4,  5. 

^  01  duaxaneg  dunaunrvvf^f  il  sgyatr  vofiov,  ol  tV/y  Idiay  Sixauxrvnpt 
(sc.  T^y  ix  vofiov,  which  in  fact  is  nothing)  ^TjTovvteg  (rnjauL  Rom.  9: 
30—32.  10.3. 

®^  This  follows  from  the  antithesis  in  which  the  apostle  always 
places  TO  iqyal^wd-ai,  and  to  nurrevtiv. 

^^  To  the  same  purpose  are  the  words  of  Christ,  Luke  13:  24, 
"  Many,  I  say  unto  you,  will  strive  to  enter  tn,  J^TjTrjfTOvaiv  iiaeXd^uv  (at 
the  strait  gate),  but  sKail  not  he  able,"  So  v.  26,  27.  Matt.  7:  21—23. 
On  this  point  profime  writers  differ  wholly  from  the  sacred  penmen, 
not  only  in  respect  to  the  language  aud  general  modes  of  expression, 
but  also  in  the  very  notions  of  the  things  themselves ;  compare  note 
45  on  p.  198  above,  and  the  author's  Scripia  Far,  ^^Irgumentif  p.  414 
note,  p.  427.  The  former  mostly  held  with  the  Stoics  and  Academ- 
ics, that  ^  we  ought  to  rely  on  virtue  akne,  (as  Cicero  says,  Tusc.  Q. 
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short,  those  who  seek  or  foUow  after  jtutijieaiian  mthouifitithf^ 
are  they  who  do  not  submit  to  the  terms  oo  which  God  is 
pleased  that  men  should  be  reconciled  to  himself.^  But  it  is 
also  manifest,  that  James,  when  in  cap.  2  he  is  treating  of  pre- 
tended believers,  does  not  speak  disrespectfully  of  true  faith  ; 
nor  when  he  says  that  men  iS  cp/oiy  itnaiova^ai,  are  justified 
by  their  wwrks^  does  he  affirm  them  to  be  iixatova&a^  ovn  i%  nlo- 
ww^,  or  xwQlg  ntotewg,  justified  without  faith.  For,  besides 
commending  those  who  are  ^^rich  in  faith,'' ^  and  ascribing  to 
ftith  the  same  remarkable  effects  as  Christ  does,^  he  also  recog- 

y.  1.)  in  order  to  secure  to  ourselves  happiness  ;  nor  ought  we  to  de- 
mand of  the  gods,  by  the  performance  of  vows,  either  virtue  or  the 
rewards  of  virtue."  Cicero  enlarges  upon  this  idea,  in  his  work  De 
A/hhara  Deorumy  III.  36,  as  follows :  **  Virtutem  nemo  umquam  deo 
acceptam  retulit. — ^In  virtute  recte  gloriamur ;  quod  non  contingeret, 
n  id  donum  a  deo,  dod  a  nobis  haberemus. — ^Nnm  quis,  quod  bonus 
vir  esset,  gratias  deo  egit  umquam  ?  At  quod  dives,  quod  honoratus, 
quod  incolumis.  Jovemque  optimum,  maximum,  ob  eas  res  appelant, 
non  quod  nos  justos,  temperatos,  sapientes  efficiat,  sed  quod  salvos, 
incolumes,  opulentos,  copiosos. — ^Judicium  hoc  omnium  mortalium 
est,  fbrtunam  a  deo  petendam,  a  se  ipso  sumendam  esse  sapientiam.'' 
**No  one  ever  yet  reckoned  virtue  as  a  gift  of  Gfod. — In  the  posses- 
sion of  virtue,  we  have  reason  to  boast ;  but  this  could  never  be  the 
case,  if  it  were  a  gift  fix>m  heaven  rather  than  an  acquisition  of  our 
own. — ^Who  ever  rendered  thanks  to  God  for  being  a  good  man  ? 
But  we  do  homage  for  wealth,  safety,  and  renown.  And  Jupiter  is 
not  invoked  to  render  men  honest,  sober,  and  wise ;  but  to  make 
them  healthy,  secure,  opulent,  or  powerful. — ^It  is  the  universal  senti- 
ment of  mankind,  that  prosperity  should  be  sought  of  God,  but  that 
wisdom  is  the  fruit  of  personal  effort" — ^In  like  manner  Horace, 
Ejnst.  I.  18.  111. 

— "  Sfttu  est  orare  Jovem  qaae  donat  et  aufert; 

Dtt  Tium,  det  opM ;  aequum  mi  anuanm  ipw  partbo." 

And  Seneca  says,  Epist.'KLL  1,  ''Stultum  esse  bonam  mentem  optare, 
cum  poesis  a  te  impetrare.''  "  It  is  absurd  to  pray  for  a  virtuous  dis- 
position, when  it  is  altogether  within  the  reach  of  your  own  powers." 

^  Scil.  o«  Tijy  diMaiwnv  xfi^gk  nUrtBiag,  sen  ovx  itt  ntarsiig,  Stftowng 
vel  diwtorttg.     Comp.  note  60. 

•*  Rom.  10:  3  oS  ovx  vnaiayhntq  tJ  Suuxioavyri  tov  S^eov. 

^  James  2:  5,  corop.  vs.  1.     See  Script,  Var,  Arg.  Com.  XTV.  §  6. 

^  James  1:  3^  6.  5:  15.     Comp.  Matt.  21:  21.     Mark  11:  23. 
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Dizes  iQ  Abraham  the  true  efficacy  of  faith  in  reoderiDg  bia 
works  accepuble  to  God.^  And  if  now  we  always  bear  it  ia 
mind,  that  the  works  urged  by  James,  and  which  he  would  hav« 
joined  with  faith,  differ  widely  from  the  works  of  Ijiw,  cjp^a  poftov^ 
which  Paul  places  io  opposition  to  faith ;  we  shall  perceive  both 
that  James  does  not  differ  from  Paul,  and  that  neither  of  them 
is  at  variance  with  Christ  or  with  himself.  Nor  is  there  any 
doubt,  but  that  tgya  in  James  signi6es  the  same  as  rci  a/a^m 
V'  ta  *aXu  tg^Uj  (elsewhere,  ol  nagnoty  oi  ifa^Ql  nagnol,)  which 
Christ  represents  to  be  so  essential,  that  those  who  are  destitute 
of  them  by  their  own  fault,  cannot^  enter  heaven.  Such  he  clas- 
ses among  evU  doers^  igyixM  x^q  aiinlag.^  This  view  is  not 
only  supported  by  the  whole  scope  of  James's  argument  from 
c.  1:  22  onward,  (very  closely  resembling  the  instructknis  of 
Christ  in  the  places  just  cited,)  but  it  is  plainly  set  forth  in 
c.  3:  17,  where  those  very  igya  of  which  he  spoke  in  verse  13 
and  c.  2,  he  interprets  by  goodfruit$t  ntignol  aya^ol,^  and  op* 
poses  to  these,  in  verse  16,  every  evil  work^  nSv  (pavkop  nguyfia.''^ 
if  now  igya  ayoc&a  are  such  as  spring  from  genuine  faith,  as 

5ood  fruit  from  a  good  tree,  it  cannot  appear  strange,  that  while 
ames  earnestly  sets  forth  the  importance  of  works,  be  should 
also  warmly  commend  true  faith,  and  even  applaud  those  Chris- 
tians who  were  '*  rk:h  in  faith  ;''^^  nor  that  Paul  likewise,  who 
reasons  at  length  to  shew  the  inefficacy  of  works  to  procure 
salvation,  should  also  direct  his  disciples  to  *'  be  rich  in  good 
works.^'  ^  But  farther  ;  often  as  Paul  affirms  art  in  nl9ttmf 
d$neuovta$  avf^gmnoi,  ovn  if  agytov  vofAOV,  Mhat  a  man  is  justi- 
fied by  faith,  and  not  by  works  of  the  law,'  he  yet  plainly  and 
repeatedly  declares,  not  only  that  both  rewards  and  punishments 
will  be  assigned  of  God  to  every  man  according  to  his  works;'* 
but  also  that  even  eternal  life  Cenf;  atfiviog,  awaits  those  who  by 

^'  James  2: 22. 

®  Matt  5:  16.  7: 21  sq.  25:  21  sq.    Luke  la-  23  sq. 

®®  Comp.  1  Pet.  2:  12. 

''^  So  in  the  discourses  of  Christ,  both  aya&i  $Qya  and  novtiQa  ^yoLt 
are  called  shortly  t^ya,  as  John  3:  20,  21.  So  very  frequently  in  the 
Apocalypse,  e.g.  2:  2,  22,  23,  26.  3:  15.  14:  la 

7^  James  2:  5.    Comp.  2:  22. 

«  1  Tim.  6;  18. 

^  Rom.  2:  a     2  Cor.  5:  10.     2  Tim.  4:  14. 
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patient  coDtiouance  \n  well  doing  seek  for  substantial  and  per- 
faaaeDt  felicity ."^^  Shortly  after,  lie  subjoins  a  sentiment  bearing 
a  close  affinity  to  James :  ^'  For  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are 
just  before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justiBed."''^^ 
This,  be  it  remembered,  stands  at  the  opening  of  that  very  epis- 
tle, in  which  be  denies  that  any  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from 
works  of  law.  Nay  more;  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,^  after  denying  that  our  legal  works  avail  any  thing 
towards  procuring  salvation,  he  in  the  same  sentence  calls  be- 
lievers <'  the  workmanship  of  God,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
food  teorksf  that  we  should  walk  in  them."  As  Christ  would 
ave  his  followers  conspicuous  for  good  works  ;  so  Paul,  not  less 
than  James  or  any  other  apostle,  requires  Christians  to  shew 
themselves  "zealous  of  good  works,"  and  ^^ fruitful  in  every 
good  work."*"^ 

We  must  however  bear  in  mind,  that  the  phrase  tgya  aya^i 
y.  xaka,  or  as  James  says  here  simply  tgya^^  is  used  in  a  two* 
fold  sense  by  the  New  Testament  writers.  Sometimes  they  in- 
tend by  it  the  entire  circle  of  duties  which  a  Christian  has  to  per- 
form.'^ At  other  times  it  means  liberality^  and  in  partk^ular  bene^ 
fiu  bestowed  on  the  poor,  etc.^  The  phrase  is  thus  very  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  benefacere^  and  the  Greek  ayadonouh, 
iyaOoyg/itv,  xaAcu^  notiiv,  which  sometimes  mean  to  act  honour- 

''^  Rom.  2:  7. 

7^  Rom.  2: 13.     Comp.  Jamofi  1:  22. 

^  Eph.  2:  8 — 10,  Tfj  yaq  x^gnl  ifftt  a^rwrfthoi  8ia  ri^g  nUnitaq  * 
Me»  Tovro  ovx  il  vfiw,  'd'tov  to  imgoy '  ovk  i}^  Jlgywf  ».  r.  Z. 

'"  Matt.  5: 16.  —  Tit.  2: 14.  Col.  1:  21.  So  also  Eph.  5: 11  sq« 
2  These.  2:  16, 17.     1  Tim.  2: 10.     Tit.  1: 16.  2:  7. 

'^  The  fi'*2Sl3  fi^sa  or  y^^^  ]^^ai3^  of  the  Rabbina,  rendered  by 
Lactantius  actus  hanos,  D.  I.  Vl.  24,  26. 

'"^  So  Rom.  2:  7.  13:  3.  Col.  1: 10.  Tit.  2: 14.  1  Tim.!k  9S.  In 
this  sense  it  is  {  naXfi  itvatnqoi^u  4  a/a&ij  ir  Xgunt}  avacTQaf^, 
James  3:  13.  1  Pet.  3: 16 ;  which  Cbrysostom  somewhere  calls  ^  twf 
ifftimv  d^aalu,  Xenophou  calls  it  $lm^a^ia^  a  word  which  with  him 
does  not  alone  signify  res  secundas^  as  Mem.  III.  9.  8 ;  but  also,  like 
Anqayla,  means  sometimes  toeU  doing,  the  love  and  practice  ofviriuey 
tfirtuous  deedSf  as  ibid.  n.  14, 15 ;  where  too  ev  n^artuv  denotes  to  act 
wdL,  viiiuwuhi,  which  elsewhere  signifies  to  ht  succts^ut,  progperous^ 
etc.  as  Mem.  I.  6.  6.  11.  4.  6. 

»  So  Acts  9:  36.  2Cor.  9:  8.  lllm.  5: 10.  6: 18.  John  10:32,  33. 
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ahly  and  uprightly  in  general ;  and  aeainy  to  shew  kindness  to 
any  otie.^^  In  respect  now  to  what  James  says  in  c.  2,  con- 
cerning iQya  (xoAa),  although  the  language,  in  accordance  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  writer  himself,  is  entirely  applicable  to  every 
species  of  virtue  and  well  doing ;  yet  it  is  plain  from  c.  1 :  27 
and  c.  2:  8,  13,  15,  16,  that  he  here  has  specili  reference  to 
those  who  are  distinguished  for  beneficence^  and  who  manifest' 
their  good  will  towards  others  in  their  actions,  f n  this  too  he 
again  follows  Christ,^  and  is  also  supported  by  Paul ;  who,  as 
well  as  John,  assigns  to  love  the  first  rank  among  all  the  virtues, 
and  affirms  that  nothing  can  avail  unto  salvation,  Christ  himself 
being  judge,  except  faiths — not  a  solitary,  isolated  faith,  i.  e.  des- 
titute of  works,  but  a  faith  which,  as  occasion  offers,  shews  itself 
by  love,  niatig  dC  dyuniig  iptgyovfievij,^  Now  as  the  love 
which  a  pious  man  feels  towards  his  fellow  men,  is  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  love  of  God,  and  depends  upon  it ;  so  all  other 
virtues  or  good  works,  tgya  aya^d,  hold  the  same  intimate 
relation  to  the  k)ve  of  God.^  But  the  foundation  of  piety,  or 
love  to  God,  \s faith  in  God;  for  no  one  can  be  devout  towards 
God  unless  he  knows  God  and  confides  in  him.^  And  the  faith 
and  piety  of  those  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Son  of  God, 

^^  Hence  Cicero  says  that  Jupiter  was  called  optimus  because  he 
was  hen^fieentissimns ;  de  Nat  Deor.  II.  25. — So  likewise  Paul  several 
times  calls  any  ecclesiastical  qffice  or  duty,  nalor  v.  aya&op  tqycv,  i.  e. 
a  distinguished,  honourable  <^e ;  1  Tim.  3: 1.  2  Tim.  2:  21.  a*  17. 
TiL  3:  8, 14.  Comp.  2  Cor.  3:  7 — 11.  Indeed,  the  word  ei^oy  In  the 
New  Testament,  like  tiqcIUs  in  the  Greek  writers  and  especially  in 
HerodiaDy.very  often  signifies  office,  duty,  business,  and  so  also  the 
performance  of  any  kind  of  duty  or  service,  e.  g.  Iip/oi'  Xgunov,  tqyw 
dovXov,  tgyov  evayydnnov,  etc.  John  17:  4.  Mark  13:  34.  2  Tim. 
4-  5.  Acts  13:  2.  Eph.  4:  12.  We  find  also  in  Xenophon  cip/or 
iatQtniv,  munus  medendi,  Mem.  IV.  2»  5. 

®  Matt  25:  35.  19:  21.  al.  as  above. 

^  1  Cor.  13:  2,  13.  Gal.  5:  6.  Both  these  passages  are  also  fre- 
quently cited  by  Augustine,  as  showing  that  Paul  does  not  diifer  fi'om 
James  and  the  other  apostles ;  see  his  Quaestiones,  Lib.  LXXXIII. 
Queest  76 ;  De  libero  Arhitrio,  c.  8 ;  and  his  book  De  Fide  et  Operibus, 
Comp.  Philem.  v.  5,  6. 

84  Mark  12:  29—33.  Deut  6:  4,  5.  Lev.  19:  IS.-^Comp.  John  14: 
15.     1  John  2:  5.  5:  a     2  John  a 

w  Heb.  11:  a 
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must  have  special  reference  to  him  whom  the  Father  gave  to  be 
our  glorious  Saviour.^ 

Hence  therefore,  d/a^a  tgya,  according  to  the  prevailing 
usage  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  Bre  pie  facta,  works  of  piety, 
or  tQ^a  rdiif  ma^vovrmv,  proceeding  from  their  faith,  and  con- 
stituting both  iff  manifestation  and  its  evidence.  Nor  do  we 
any  where  find  in  the  sacred  writings  any  works  of  men,  how- 
ever noble  and  praiseworthy  in  themselves,  called  naXd  v.  dya^a 
lgy»i  except  in  the  case  of  those  persons  who  have  faith,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  in  whom  is  seen  sincere  piety  and 
religious  obedience  towards  God.^  On  the  contrary,  no¥tiQa 
v.  KUHu  igya  are  reckoned  as  the  effects  and  evidence  of  x^^ 
amatlag  v.  dasfiiias,  a  want  of  faith  and  piety,  whence  they 
are  denominated  tgya  daffitlag^  being  appropriate  and  familiar  to 
those  who  disbelieve  the  truth.^  But  the  charge  of  unbelief, 
djuaila  V.  dus^dtla,  is  incurred,  not  only  by  those  who  openly 
contemn  and  reject  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  but  also  by  all 
those  who,  having  known  the  truth  and  approved  it  in  their  un- 
derstanding, do  not  conform  their  lives  to  it.  Again,  in  like 
manner,  the  works  of  those  who  believe  in  Christ  with  the  whole 
heart,  being  done  through  divine  aid,  conformably  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  God  and  Christ,  (which  is  the  true  notion  of  dya-ftd  (gya, 
so  far  as  they  appertain  to  Christians,)  are  elsewhere  called 
xagitol  dyad'ol  and  xagnol  aiioi  v.  tgya  a^ta  trig  fustavolagf^ 
while  those  actions  which  are  the  effects  and  proofs  of  trig  dn$a* 
ttlag  are  commonly  named  xagnol  norfjgol  v.  oangoi,  and  those 
persons  too  who  by  their  own  fault  are  destitute  of  good  works, 
are  denominated  agyol,  Smagnoh  daviga  atcagna.^  So  too  the 
works  of  believers  are  called  nugnog  npivfiatog,  and  xagnog 
g>an6g^  since  the  power  to  perform  good  works,  imparted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  manifested  only  in  those  whose  minds  are  illu- 
minated by  his  light ;  while  the  opposite  to  these  are  tgya  asig- 
xog^  and  tgya  OKOTOvg.^^  The  act  of  Mary,  therefore,  in  anoint- 
ing the  Lord  Jesus,  so  sharply  reproved  by  his  disciples,  was 

^  John  3: 14—18.  14: 1.  al. 

^  See  1  Tim.  2: 10. 

^  Jude  15.     Rom.  2:  8. 

^  Acts  26:  20.     Matt.  3:  8.  7:  16  sq.  12:  3a     John  15: 2  sq. 

»  2  Pet.  1:  8,    Jude  12. 

>L  Gal.  5: 22.     Epb.  5: 11. 
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pronounced  good,  Sgyov  noXov^  bj  the  Lord  hNnself^  only  be- 
cause it  was  piously  done,  i.  e.  from  love  and  gratitude  to  Jesus, 
and  because  it  was  a  clear  proof  of  faith  in  him.**  We  see  then» 
that  as  Poul  agrees  with  James  in  commending  a  faith  which 
works  by  love,  rijp  nlax^v  di*  ayan^g  tvigyovpivr^v^  so,  in  an 
equal  degree  he  exhorts  to  a  love  joined  with  faith,  iycmti  ftiti 
nioTfwg,  and  to  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  niat$g 
%a2  «^a7iY7  ri^y  ip  Xgtortjf  Jtioovj  and  he  affirms,  too,  that  those 
shall  be  saved  who  '  continue  in  faith,  charity,  and  holiness  with 
sobriety.'  ^  But  wherever,  therefore,  ifot^a  tgya  are  wanting, 
or  as  Paul  calls  them,  to  Igyov  rrjg  nlautog,^  and  especially  the 
manifestations  and  proofs  of  love  to  God  and  Christ  as  well  as 
towards  man,**  there  can  be  no  true  and  sincere  faith,  but  only 
what  is  imaginary,  pretended,  and  false,  Xifo^ivri^  vnoxgntntjy 
idoniftog  nlaug.  On  this  point  Christ  and  all  the  apostles  hold 
the  same  language.** 

**  Matt.  2&  10.     Mark  14:  6.     Comp.  Matt.  25:  35  sq. 

*3  Gal.  5:  6 ;  comp.  James  1:  27.  2:  8—13, 15  aq.  Also  2  Tun.  1: 13. 
1  Tim.  1: 14,  coll.  v.  5.  1  Thees.  3:  6.  Col.  1:  4.  Pliilem.  5.  Eph. 
1:  15.  6:  23.— 1  Tiui.  2: 15. 

^*  1  Thess.  1:  3.  2  Thess.  1:11.  That  is,  n  ngalig  r^g  nUneng,  a. 
{  Tilatig  irtqytjg,  ivri^yovftivrj,  Tr^oExrex^,  afailh  adtve,  ^aaouSf  numi- 
felting  ilJBe{fin  deeds.  To  the  word  ei^/oy,  as  here  used,  corresponds 
r1^:^ti,  which  the  Rabbins  often  employ  in  the  sense  of  usus,  experi- 
etttia,  adio  rerunij  hga^ig.  Hence  ^ipT^  with  them  means  nQmnixog, 
m^  versed  in  thepracHcid  use  of  (kings';  and  n^*1p?^  ^^^P,  are/muv 
Heal  precepts,  or  precepts  pertaining  to  the  doing  of  thinga' '  See  Bux- 
torf  Lex.  Rab.  Chald.  Talin.  £  1676  and  96a 

^  Boil.  0  wonog  t^(  aymnig^  or  sediuhu  amor,  1  These.  1;  3.  Heb. 
fit  10. 

••  See  1  Tim.  I:  5.  2Tim.  1:5.  3:  5.  James  2: 14  1  John  2:  4, 
6k  al« — Hence  too  the  entire  truth  of  the  citations  fh>m  ancient  Greek 
interpretem,  found  in  the  SeMia  Codd.  Mostptenaiuim,  on  James  2: 90. 
f^Aflgaafi,  — i^  toy  tor  idmauu&fi,)  Sif^qaylg — t^j  nUnitug  yiyort  Ta  tgyeu 
Jib  in  nioTtiag  dfia  xal  ^ymp  [vid.  v.  22,  23]  tvloywg  dmaifa&iipai  U- 
ynai  a'AfigaufL, — Ovx  ivanlay  r^  rov^ AnotrtoXov  [Rom.  4:  5.]  **r<p 

di  (lif  igyaiofuyi^ tig  dixaioavnivJ**     Talrov  yuQ  imi,  o  iiyu  '  "Ott 

6  jolg  oixiLoig  tqyoig  av/iSy  ugxiia^ai  JiQog  aoonj^/oty,  xal  fii}  jr^g  tov 
'9-eov  /d^iTo;  S's'ia'd'ai,  ioTfQiJTai  tijg  atoTifQlac,  Ovie  yuQ  Sl^a  ^yur 
i  iy  ^fioai  nUnig,  ow  t)  di '  cip/aiy  navxfivtg  dixaidl,  "  Works  are 
die  seal  of  faith.  Hence  Abraham  is  properly  said  to  have  been  justi- 
fied by  fiuth  along  with  works,  v.  22,  23 Not  in  opposition  to  whai 
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But  the  kbd  and  the  degree  of  diffisreoce  between  the  two 
sorts  of  iDorki,  becomes  more  apparent  by  adverting  to  what 
escapes  common  observation,  viz.  the  judicious  and  consistent 
method  adopted  by  Paul  in  treating  upon  each  class.  We  have 
already  remarked,  that  he  opposes  to  faith,  not  good  works^ 
igya  ayu&d^  but  works  oflaWy  igya  vofiov.  The  former,  since 
they  are  the  effects  of  faith,  he  would  have  considered  as  in  close 
connexion  and  union  with  faith.  But  with  good  works  he  con- 
trasts evU^  deadf  unfruitful  toorkij  works  of  the  fleshy  and  works 
ofdarknessy^  as  being  the  sinful  products  of  unbelief.  Works 
oflawj  though  never  classed  in  Paul's  writings  with  good  works^ 
are  yet  in  no  instance  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  good  works, 
i^a  dya^d.  For  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  cavillers,  by  a 
false  interpretation,  would  have  misconstrued  his  meaning,  and 
represented  him  as  teaching  that  the  divine  law  causes  the  destruc* 
tion  of  mankind,  and  is  the  minister  of  sin.^  The  reason  why 
Paul  does  not  reckon  works  of  law  among  good  works  is,  be* 
cause  the  term  good  works  is  inappropriate  to  such  acts  as  are 
not  good  in  reality,  re  ipsa.  According  to  him,  owing  to  the 
deep  depravity  of  the  soul,  men  are  in  such  a  condition  that  they 
are  not  able  of  themselves  fully  to  perform  their  duty.  But  in 
order  that  works  of  law  might  not  be  confounded  with  good 
works,  he  takes  care  not  to  place  egya  vovtjpd,  naxd,  ayofAa^ 
sgya  dfiagviot^j  ddixi^fittxay  or  any  word  of  like  import,  in  con- 
trast with  igya  v6/aov.  Nor  is  it  superfluous  to  remark,  that 
he  uniformly  says  ^/a  vofioi;,  and  not  tgya  vifiifia  v.  iypofia, 
lawful^  appointed  by  law,  agreeable  to  law;  nor  pofiuca,  legale 

Etrtaining  to  the  law.^  In  other  places,  indeed,  be  does  not 
esitate  to  employ  these  words ;  but  the  latter  adjective  is  too 
comprehensive  to  be  applied  in  connexions  of  this  kind ;  and  the 
two  former  have  an  ambiguous  sense ;  for  one  might  interpret 

the  apostle  says,  Rom.  4:  5»  7b  him  that  workdh  not his  /aiih  is 

eovmted  /or  righteousness.  The  sense  here  is,  that  he  who  glories  in 
being  able  to  obtain  salvation  by  his  own  works,  and  so  does  not  rely 
on  the  grace  of  God,  must  fail  of  salvation  ;  for  neither  the  bare  pro- 
ftssion  of  fiiith  without  works,  nor  boasting  on  accouni  of  works,  can 
procure  justificatioD." 

^  With  Sip/a  iym&i  he  contrasts  %/a  nopf^qi,  Sna^th  vss^,  t^m 
cofptog^  tqya  mtotovg, 

•*  Rom.  7:  7  sq. 

^  See  note  43  above. 
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pofitfAtt  T.  ivvofia  i^a,  either  as  opposed  to  ?^o$g  avoftotg,  or  as 
designating  fauUleu  rtditudt^  or  virtuous  conduct^  reXsla  agtt^ 
▼.  KaTOQ^wftara,  But  either  of  these  senses  would  be  foreign 
to  the  mind  of  the  apostle  in  the  cases  referred  to ;  because 
igya  vofiov  are  neither  opposed  to  tgyoig  wofiotg  r.  noPfiQo7g^ 
nor  to  ifAagtlatg,  nor  do  they  deserve  the  praise  of  perfect  moral 
virtue  ;  otherwise  Paul  could  not  deny  that  they  might  procure 
salvation.  Without  doubt,  in  the  judgment  of  both  Christ  and 
Paul,  he  who  should  fulfil  each  part  of  the  divine  law,  i.  e.  who 
should  attain  to  the  merit  of  spodess  virtue,  would  have  a  sure 
title  to  salvation.**®  This  however  none  but  Christ  ever  did  at- 
tain ;  and  his  exalted  virtues,  which  are  often  eulogized  in  the 
writings  of  Paul,  are  never  called  tgya  voftov. 

On  comparing  the  main  points  already  discussed,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  Paul  and  James  differ  only  in  this  one  thing,  viz. 
that  the  former  imputes  the  forgiveness  and  salvation  of  men,  their 
dtna$oovrrj  ual  aoittiQlav,  to  faith;  while  the  latter  ascribes  them 
to  the  effects  of  faith,  i^  fgytov  aya^^p,  and  not  to  faith  alone  ;*•' 
i.  e.  not  to  a  faith  which  is  destitute  of  these  effects.^*  When 
James  affirms  that  men  are  justified  by  works,  i.  e.  tgya  iya^i, 
be  neither  does  nor  could  affirm  that  they  are  justified  without 
faith,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  by  works  of  law,  Igya  vofiov, 
which  are  in  no  way  connected  with  faith.  He  does  not  place 
works  in  opposition  to  true  faith  ;  but  like  Christ  and  his  other 
disciples,  ne  recognizes  and  declares  true  faith  to  be  the  origin 
and  source  of  all  holy  actions.  And,  although  Paul  frequently 
affirms,  in  perfect  agreement  with  Christ  and  James,  that  a  man 
is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law^  or  that  he  is  justified 
without  the  works  of  the  law,  igya  vofjiov,  he  yet  in  no  instance 
contradicts  Christ  or  James,  by  saying  that  a  man  is  not  justified 
by  good  works,  or  that  he  is  justified  without  good  works,  igyu 
ttya^a,  i.  e.  separately  from,  and  exclusively  of  the  love  and 
practice  of  christian  virtue. 

But,  it  may  be  said  by  some,  *We  no  where  read  in 
Paul's   writings,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  good  works,  igya 

^^  See  above,  p.  196. 

1®^  James  2: 24,  Otw  i%  nUneiog  fiovow,  i.  e.  fiovtjg,  as  often  elsewhere, 
not  from  faith  alone,  i.  e.  solitary,  isolated,  (v.  17,)  destitute  of  the  love 
and  practice  of  christian  virtue.  See  the  Scripta  Far.  Argum,  Com. 
XIV.  §§  9,  la 

^^  James  3: 14, 17—19, 23,  23,  3S,  96. 
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iya^i.^  This  is  true,  if  you  insist  upon  these  very  words. 
And  who  denies  that  these  apostles  have  adopted  different  words 
and  modes  of  expression  and  instruction  ?  Yet  in  substance 
and  sentiment  they  are  remarkably  harmonious  on  this  very 
point.  He  who  declares,  Rom.  2:  5,  7,  that '  according  to  the 
ust  judgment  of  God,  eternal  life  will  be  awarded  to  those  who 
ly  patient  continuance  in  well  doing^^  seclk  for  glory,  honour, 
and  immortality,'  could  not  deny  consistently  with  himself,  that 
a  man  may  be  justified  by  good  workSf  /|  tg/my  ayudHv^  while 
yet  he  might  hold  that  no  one  can  be  justified  by  works  of  law^ 
is  igyiov  vifiov.  Of  the  same  import  is  the  passage  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  which  epistle  in  other  places  also  re- 
fers salvation  wholly  to  faitli.^^  '*  But  we  are  persuaded  better 
things  of  you,  and  things  which  accompany  salvation ;  (for  the 
opposite  things  see  verse  8 ;)  for  God  is  not  unrighteous  to  for- 
get your  worky  Sgyov,  and  labour  of  love  which  ye  have  shewed 
towards  his  name,  in  that  ye  have  ministered  to  his  saints  and 
do  minister."  That  is,  in  the  good  works  of  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians consisted  the  evidence  that  their  faith  wils  not  extinct.  So 
also  opulent  Christians  who  trusted  in  God,  are  assured  of  eter- 
nal life,  on  condition  that  they  do  good  and  are  rich  in  good 
works,  ready  to  distribute,  and  willing  to  communicate.^^^ 

After  these  explanations,  it  remains  for  us  to  show,  that  each 
of  the  apostles  employed  his  respective  mode  of  teaching,  not 
inconsiderately,  but  with  design  and  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  in  accordance  with  the  example  of  Christ. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  manifest,  that  Paul  and  those  who 
adopted  bis  mode  of  teaching,  being  called  to  instruct  Jews 
and  others  living  in  the  Roman  provinces  without  the  bounds  of 
Palestine,  h  ty  diuanog^f  and  to  gather  churches  among  the 
Gentiles,  often  came  in  contact  with  one  or  other  of  those  classes 
of  men  so  strongly  depicted  by  Christ,  in  his  pajrable  of  the 
Pharisee  and  publican.^^  The  instruction  most  suitable  for 
such,  we  have  shown  to  be,  that  which  refers  every  thing  in  the 

^^  Rom.  2:  5,  7,  tolg  xa#  vitofuiniy  t^yov  aya&ov — £'17101^*1'. 

1^  Heb.  6:  9, 10.  Comp.  Matt.  25:  40,  45.  10:  40,  42.  Also  Heb. 
10:24 

i<»*  1  Tim.  6: 17—19.  Comp.  Matt  19:  21.  6:  20. 

"•  Luke  18:  9—14. 
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progress  and  work  of  salrariooy  to  the  inward  and  concealed 
disposition  and  workings  of  the  mind.  Those  who  resemble  the 
publican  were  smitten  with  a  sense  of  their  misery,  and  anxiously 
inquired,  '^  What  shall  I  do  that  I  may  be  saved  ?"  And  now, 
whatever  their  teachers  prescribed  for  the  relief  of  their  fear  and 
distress,  might  all  be  comprised  in  these  few  words  :  ^'  Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved/'^^  In  general, 
the  foreigners  to  whom  Paul  devoted  his  principal  labours,  dif- 
fered from  the  Jews,  in  not  confidently  trusting  either  to  their 
own  or  their  fathers'  virtues;  and  thus  they  would  be  much 
more  easily  and  speedily  convinced  of  their  need  of  pardon* 
Thus  the  event  corresponded  with  the  predictions  of  Christ : 
^  Publicans  and  harlots  enter  the  kingdom  of  Crod  before  you."^^ 
Others  on  the  contrary,  especially  Jews  and  Jewish  converts, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Pharisees,  in  view  of  their  in- 
tegrity and  sanctity,  and  in  reliance  upon  the  merits  of  Abraham 
and  other  ancestors,^  were  indignant  at  being  classed  with 
unhallowed  and  wicked  Gentiles.  The  fatal  error  of  these 
self-conceited  men,  who  made  no  account  of  faith,  was  to  be 
refuted  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  no  one  could  be  saved 
while  destitute  of  faith ;  and  moreover  that  Abraham  himself, 
and  all  the  pious  worthies  of  ancient  times,  were  approved  by 
Jehovah  on  account  of  their  faith  in  him ;  which  was  at  the 
same  time  the  efficient  cause  of  all  their  holy  actions.^^^  But 
the  most  faithful  christian  teachers,  while  assiduously  inculcating 
these  truths,  were  constantly  charged  by  the  ignorant  and  ill- 
disposed  with  urging  faith  too  far,  and  in  this  way  sundering 
the  bonds  of  virtue,  and  giving  license  to  depraved  affections. 
And  notwithstanding  the  gross  injustice  of  this  insinuatk>n,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  there  were  often  to  be  found  in  christian 
communities  idle,  careless,  and  even  vicbus  persons,  who,  to 
screen  their  sloth  and  licentiousness,  were  accustomed  to  pervert 
the  doctrine  of  faith,  so  as  to  render  pernicious  that  which  in  itself 
b  salutary.  They  endeavoured  to  persuade  themselves,  that  to 
a  believer  in  Christ,  nothing  is  unlawful ;  at  least,  that  good 
works  are  not  very  essential  to  salvation. 

^^  Acts  IG:  30,  31.  Comp.  2:  37,  38  sq.  Rom.  10:  8, 9, 11.  al. 

*w  Matt  21:  31.  Comp.  Eph.  2:  2  sq.  Tit  3:  a    1  Cor.  6:  9—11. 
Rom.  1:  21  sq.  c  10.  c  11.  Acts  11:  42-46. 

^^  Rom.  10:  a— Matt  3:  9.  Luke  13:  2a  aL 

^  Rom.  c  3, 4.  GflL  c  2.  Heb.  c  11. 
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Comiog  nearer  our  owd  times,  we  remember  the  commotions 
excited  in^the  sixteenth  century,  by  those  who  either  cherished 
and  expressly  taught  this  fatal  tenet,  or  without  authority  impu- 
ted it  to  religious  teachers  of  established  reputation.  Nor  was  it 
otherwise  at  the  commencement  of  Christianity ;  not  through  the 
fauk  of  the  doctrine  itself,  but  of  those  who  abused  it.  Even 
Paul  himself  did  not  escape  this  reproach ;  in  consequence  of 
bis  insisting  upon  faith  in  Christ  as  the  surest  aid  to  a  holy  and 
happy  life.  And  there  were  those  in  his  time  who  extolled  faith 
at  the  expense  of  morality  and  virtue ;  some  of  whom  even 
went  so  far  as  to  pervert  christian  liberty  into  a  license  for  sin- 
ning.^i^  How  widely  these  errors  had  spread  even  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  christian  church,  appears  from  those  epistles 
which  by  ecclesiastical  usage  are  called  catholic ;  nearly  all  of 
which  dwell  repeatedly  upon  this  topic.^^^ 

More  effectually  now  to  resist  this  evil,  it  became  necessary 
to  fix  certain  marks,  by  which  one  might  distingubh  true  faith 
from  false,  both  in  himself  and  others.  For  this  end,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  that  formula  of  teaching  was  remarkably 
adapted,  which  Christ  employed  to  refute  such  rs  call  him  Lordy 
without  exhibiting  by  their  conduct  a  sincere  attachment  to 
him.^^^  But  James  expounds  the  signs  and  evidences  of  gen- 
uine faith  in  c.  2,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  those  who  held 
injurious  views  of  faith.  This  is  plain  from  his  designating,  by 
the  word  faith  J  an  opinion  or  disposition  which  he  deemed  utter- 
ly unworthy  of  that  honourable  name.  For  that  faith  which  he 
affirms  to  be  unable  to  save  a  man  (v.  14),  is  not  the  principle 
of  true  believers,  but  belongs  only  to  those  who  have  the  word 
frequently  in  their  mouths,  while  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
thing  intended  by  it.  Such  persons  are  ostentatious  of  their 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  though  it  be  sterile  and  destitute  of 
effects,  x^^^^  tgynv  ayadwv^  and  also  of  a  vain  hope  and  aa- 

"^  Rom.  3:  8,  31.  6:  1  eq.  15  sq.  Gal.  5;  13.  coll.  v.  16,  la 

"9  1  John  2: 19.  3:  6,  7.  2:  3,  4  c.  4.  c.  5.  1  Pet.  2: 16.  2  Pet 
2: 19, 21.  1: 8.  Jude  v.  4, 12. — The  same  thing  wasremaiiLed  by  many 
of  the  ancients ;  e.  g.  by  Augustine,  De  Fide  et  0pp.  IV.  14,  15. 
**'  Since  this  opinion  [viz.  that  not  only  works  of  law  but  also  works 
of  righteousness  were  excluded]  began  to  spread,  other  apostolical 
epistles,  as  those  of  Peter,  John,  James,  and  Jude,  were  expressly 
diieeted  against  it" 

"3  Matt  7:  21. 
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surance  as  connected  with  tbb.^^^  Heoce  the  questioD,  **  What 
doth  it  pro6t,  ray  brethren,  if  a  man  say  he  bath  faith,  [not,  if  a 
man  have  faith,]  and  have  not  works  f ''  Of  the  same  import  is 
the  language  of  John,  (1  Ep.  2: 4,)  '<  He  that  saith,  I  know  him, 
and  keepeth  not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar."  Paul  speaks  of 
the  same  class  of  men,  Tit.  1: 16,  ''They  profess  that  they  know 
God  ;  but  in  works  they  deny  him."  Also  2  Tim.  3: 5,  *•  Hav- 
ing the/oriit  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof,"  which 
is  seen  in  good  works.  To  the  same  point  are  the  words  of 
James,  when  enforcing  obedience  to  the  divine  law;  he  calls  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  the  law  of  liberty^  vofiog  iXiv^giag,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  signify,  not  that  it  absolves  and  releases  us  from  those 

Erecepts  which  relate  to  moral  conduct,  but  on  the  contrary 
inds  us  to  the  performance  of  them  by  still  stronger  motives.^^^ 
Indeed  the  law  of  God  is  not  made  void  by  this  doctrine  respect- 
ing faith,  but  its  authority  is  strengthened ;  and  God,  accord- 
ing to  Peter,  puriOes  the  hearts  of  believers  by  faith.^^^  But 
we  perceive  it  would  be  easy  for  one  who  entertains  a  slu^isb 
and  barren  faith,  to  use  liberty  ''  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh ;" 
and  pretend  to  draw  a  license  for  his  crimes  from  the  freedom  of 
the  gospel.^" 

Since  therefore  it  may  be  considered  a  settled  point,  that  James 
in  this  place  intended  to  expose  the  folly  of  those  who  embrace 
the  shadow  of  faith  instead  of  faith  itself;  it  is  a  question  of  small 
moment,  whether  those  whom  he  had  in  view,  coined  their  de- 
vices in  the  name  of  Paul,  or  took  shelter  under  the  authority 
of  some  other  distinguished  person.  Nor  is  it  necessary  here 
to  inquire,  at  what  period  James  wrote ;  or  whether  the  epistle 
of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  or  any  of  his  other  writings  which  treat 

1^4  So  1*  ^Qfimula  James  1:  26,  is  not  true  religion,  but  denotes  the 
character  of  one  who  seems  to  himself  to  be  reliinous,  ^fftioMOf, — L  e. 
Ms  religion,  before  designated.  Comp.  c.  3:  15,  avnj  ij  ao^la.  So  CoL 
4: 16, »/  inunoU],  Cral.  5:  8,  ij  nwrfum^*  1  John  5:  10  iniL  tfyf  fAo^tv- 
qlav,  for  raimir  jifv  fMiqfXvqlav.  Luke  18:  8  iijy  nUnWy  for  TovTi|y  ti^y 
nUrxiif,  coll.  v.  7.  Matt.  25:  32,  trit  naqa^okipf,  for  ravii^  Tijr  naqa-- 
Pol^,  John  11:  55,  ^  T^^/eS^ag.  etc. 

1^^  James  1:  25.  2:  12.  Comp.  John  8:  32--36.  See  also  James 
2:  1,  8  sq. 

"»  Rom.  3:  31.  Peter  in  Acts  15:  9. 

"7  Gal.  5:  la  1  Pet.  2: 16.  coll.  2  Pet  2:  19.— See  the  author^ 
Seripta  Far.  Argum,  Comm.  XIY.  $  2. 
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OQ  the  suljecl  of  fiiUb  and  works,  were  extant  before  that  time ; 
or,  if  extant,  whether  James  had  read  them.  It  is  difficult  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  upon  these  points.  The.  epistle  itself  fur- 
nishes no  such  evidence  that  the  writings  of  Paul  were  known 
to  James,  as  we  find  in  regard  to  Peter,  in  2  Pet.  3:  15,  16. 
What  Wetstein  and  other  learned  men  of  recent  times  have 
written,  to  prove  that  James  had  read  some  of  Paul's  epistles, 
e.  g.  tliose  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  and  Hebrews,  mast 
fail  to  satisfy  one  who  thoroughly  investigates  the  point  in 
question.^^^  Nor  even  if  we  admit,  that  James  wrote  after  he 
had  heard  of  the  abuse  of  Paul's  expressions  and  mode  of  teach- 
ing, is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  had  reference  to  the  trrtV- 
ings  of  Paul.  Indeed,  all  eyes  had  been  turned  towards  Paul 
from  the  commencement  of  his  public  teaching ;  bis  manner  of 
instruction  could  be  unknown  to  no  one  profess'mg  the  same  re- 
ligion, especially  to  an  apostle  ;^^^  and  we  may  believe,  that 
James  was  familiar  with  the  doctrine  and  entire  plan  of  teaching 
adopted  by  Paul,  though  he  might  never  have  seen  his  writings. 
For  who  can  suppose  that  Paul  used  in  his  addresses  and  language 

''®  As  yet  the  aiitlior  has  seen  no  occasion  to  change  his  views  on 
this  subject,  as  published  in  his  CommentcUio  in  cap.  11,  Ep,  Jacohi^ 
1784,  p.  27  Nbte^  reprinted  as  Comm.  XIV,  in  his  Scripta  Varii  Ar- 
gumenti.  The  substance  of  them  is  as  follows :  "Learned  men  have 
bronghc  forward  from  the  epistle  of  James,  and  from  the  writings  of 
Paul,  passages  of  similar  import,  from  which  they  argue  that  the 
writings  of  one  had  been  read  by  the  other.  So  Wetstein  in  his 
notes  on  the  epistle  of  James  says :  '*  Scripsit  post  Pauli  epistolam 
ad  Romanos — et  ante  primam  Petri,  in  quam  multa  e  Jacobo  translata 
leguntur."  But  the  resemblance  between  these  passages  is  not  so 
great  as  to  remove  all  doubts  in  the  case.  Some  of  them  contain 
sentiments  which  were  daily  in  the  mouths  of  all  Christians  of  that 
age ;  sentiments  which  they  had  received  either  from  the  Jews,  or 
from  Christ  who  had  first  employed  them.  Declarations  of  this  sort 
their  teachers  were  wont  oflen  and  suddenly  to  recall  to  their  minds, 
for  the  purpose  either  of  admonition,  of  confirmation,  or  of  com- 
fort. There  was  besides,  at  that  period,  a  certain  peculiar  phraseolo- 
gy, which  might  be  termed  the  rdigious  dialed^  so  prevalent  among 
Christians,  that  all  who  belonged  to  their  society,  used  it  as  if  by 
concert.  Of  tliis  sort  are  many  words  and  phrases  in  the  writings  of 
Paul  and  James,  as  also  in  those  of  John  and  Peter ;  from  which, 
however,  we  cannot  justly  derive  the  conclusion,  that  one  apostle  drew 
from  the  writings  of  another." 

l^»  Comp.  Acts  c.  15.   Gal.  c.  2.  ' 

Vol.  in.    No.  10.  28 
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wh«n  present,  forms  of  expressioiii  opinions,  and  examples)  essea- 
tiaily  different  from  those  contained  in  bis  epistles  when  absent  i 
It  was  impossible,  surrounded  as  the  apostle  was  by  so  manj 
companions,  disciples,  and  felk>w*Iabourers,— Barnabas,  Timo- 
tbeus,  Titus,  Aquila,  Luke,  and  others,-— that  bis  method  of  in- 
struction should  not  have  been  at  that  time  universally  known. 
As  it  prevailed  chiefly  in  places  out  of  Palestine,  i^  r^  diomno^^, 
where  the  disciples  of  Paul  were  most  numerous,  so  in  those  re- 
gions his  mode  of  teaching  was  especially  exposed  to  cavil  and 
perversion.  Indeed,  those  who  (buod  it  for  their  inteiest  to  shuo 
die  personal  presence  of  Paul,  were  wont,  during  his  absence,  to 
become  loud  and  bold  in  the  very  places  where  he  or  his  com- 
panions bad  before  taught.  Some  opposed  his  doctrines  open- 
ly ;  others,  pretending  to  be  his  friends,  and  to  embrace  his  mode 
of  teaching,  perverted  sometimes  his  discourses,  and  sometimes 
his  writings,  as  best  suited  their  infierests.^^  Nor  were  there 
even  wanting  some,  who,  in  order  to  give  currency  to  their  opin- 
ions, published  spurious  epistles  in  the  name  of  Paul.^^  Hence 
the  superintendants  of  the  churches  which  he  had  himself  gath- 
ered, are  frequently  admonished  to  contend  earnestly  for  the 
faith,  against  those  false  teachers  who  should  come  among  them 
during  his  absence.*^ 

Nevertheless,  we  may  assign  a  very  probable  reason  for  the 
opinion,  which  is  by  no  means  of  modern  date,  that  James  in  his 
epistle  had  particular  reference  to  those  who  abused  the  doctrine 
df  Paul.  As  James  also  was  writing  respecting  faith  to  Chris- 
tians living  in  foreign  countries,  and  was  refuting  those  who  em- 
ployed the  word  failh  in  an  unwarranted  sense,  he  was  led  to 
use  expressbns  closely  resembling  those  employed  by  Paul, 
when  treating  on  the  same  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  commend- 
ing faith ;  but  he  does  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem  like  one 
disputing  on  the  opposite  side.  Both  present  us  with  the  same 
terms  and  sentiments,  iQya,  morig,  niottvHv^  Cfu(eo&ai,  ^«xa«- 
n&ijpM  c|  fg^(»p  Kud  ix  niortug,  loylCeo^ai  tig  dtxaioavvtiVj  etc* 
botb  cite  the  same  passage  from  the  Old  Testament,^^  and  refer 


^^  2  Pet.  3:  15,  16. 

^  2  Tfaeas.  2:  2.  Comp.  8:  17. 

^«  Aois  20:  29,  30.   Bph.  c.  5.  2  Tim.  c.  3.  al. 

1^  Gen.  15: 16.  Comp.  James  2:  23,  with  Rom.  4:2.  Gal.  3:  6. 
Heb.  11:  7. 
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to  the  same  examples;  not  only  that  of  Abraham,  so  common 
aod  ootoriousy  but  also  that  of  Rahab  which  is  more  peculiar, 
and  of  which  mention  is  also  made  in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews ;  which,  if  not  composed  by  Paul,  must  have  been  written 
at  least  by  one  well  versed  in  the  system  of  Paul.^^  Who  can 
suppose  this  entire  agreement,  in  the  midst  of  such  apparent  dis- 
crepancy, to  be  accidental  ?  Nor,  because  history  does  not  set- 
tle the  question  respecting  the  time  when  James  wrote,  can  we 
invert  the  process,  and  say,  that  Paul  intended  to  prevent  any 
one  from  perverting  the  doctrine  of  James  to  an  unauthorized 
use.  Any  person  accustomed  to  treat  upon  faith  and  works  af- 
ter the  manner  of  Paul,  would  naturally  have  at  hand  such  ex- 
amples as  he  cites,  and  such  declarations  as  Gren.  15:  6 ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  such  examples  and  such  expressions  would  not 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  one  pursuing  the  method  of  James ; 
nor  would  he  be  the  first  to  quote  such  examples  as  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  in  commendation  of  faith  rather  than  works.  He 
would  not  indeed  avoid  examples  of  this  kind,  as  if  opposed  to 
his  doctrine,  nor  decline  using  such  a  text  as  that  just  referred 
to  in  the  Old  Testament  \  but  still,  this  class  of  illustratbns  he 
would  be  likely  to  employ,  only  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  in 
order  to  refute  evil-minded  interpreters,  by  shewing,  that  so  far 
from  containing  any  thing  repugnant  to  sound  doctrine,  they 
even  serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  \X?^ 

'^  The  example  of  Rahab  would  naturally  occur  to  Paul,  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  to  his  disciples,  as  particularly  de8er\'- 
ing  mention,  because  it  afforded  them  a  decisive  argument,  that 
the  fkith  even  ofslrangen  and  foreigners^  i.  e.  of  Gentile^  ia  acceptsr 
ble  to  God.  (So  too  Peter  attributes  to  diem  q>6fiog  &90v,  Acta  10: 35 ; 
and  Paul  Sqya  aya&a,  Rom.  S:  6 — 11.)  To  this  also  James  assents; 
but  shows  that  Rahab's  faith  was  such,  as  manifested  itself  in  works. 
Such  alone,  according  to  him,  can  be  well-pleasing  to  God,  whether 
in  Abraham  and  other  Jews,  or  in  Rahab  and  other  Gentiles. 

^''  Storr,  in  his  Opusc,  Aeadem.  II.  375,  holds  the  following  lan- 
guage :  ^  That  form  of  doctrine  common  to  all  the  apostles,  which 
the  readers  of  James  distort  by  a  perverse  interpretation,  is  so  far 
peculiar  to  Paul,  that  he  only  of  all  the  apostles  uses  the  word  ducoiovy 
and  its  cognate  dixaio<rvpti  in  connexion  with  it ;  and  be  also,  mora 
clearly  than  the  other  apostles,  separates  fqya  (using  the  same  word 
as  they)  fix>m  the  efficient  causes  of  salvation.^  No  one  can  deny 
that  there  is  truth  in  this,  though  I  would  not  subscribe  to  it  in  every 
particular.    Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  Paul,  having  been  taught  under 
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It  is  moreover  obvious  from  the  New  Testameot,  that  there 
was  sufScient  reason  why  Paul,  no  less  than  the  other  apostles, 
especially  the  three,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  (who  wereconsid* 
ered  pillars,  particularly  by  those  who  held  Paul  in  slight  es* 
teem,*^)  should  have  respect  each  to  what  the  others  taught  or 
were  said  to  teach  ;  and  should  endeavour  to  prevent,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  abuse  and  perversion  of  their  own  teaching  and 
declarations,  through  what  might  be  added  to  or  taken  from 
them,  either  by  the  stubborn,  the  wavering,  or  by  false  teachers 
who  crept  io  unawares.^^  Akbough  there  was  in  fact  no  dis* 
crepancy  between  the  apostles  in  their  statements  of  christiait 
doctrine,  there  were  nevertheless,  even  in  their  own  times,  men 
who,  in  order  togain  authority  and  credit  for  their  own  errors, 
represented  them  to  be  at  variance.  For  this  reason,  Paul  in 
writing  to  the  Galatians,  c.  2,  took  care  to  state  plainly  the 
causes  and  the  extent  of  his  controversy  with  Peter,  (which 
might  have  been  made  to  bear  the  appearance  of  a  dispute  upon 
the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,)  lest  any  one  should  aner* 
wards  call  in  question  his  entire  coincidence  both  in  opinion  and 
teaching  with  Peter,  James,  and  John.  To  compare  more  re- 
cent events  with  ancient,  we  may  refer  to  what  took  place  in 
Germany  after  the  reformation.  At  that  time,  some  persons  in- 
troduced the  sentiment  that  good  works  are  useless ;  and,  not 
without  a  show  of  reason,  appealed  to  the  authority  of  Luther, 
against  his  decided  convictions  and  repeated  protestations.  In 
like  manner,  if  any  in  the  age  of  the  apostles  adopted  this  opin- 
ion, they  could  easily  persuade  the  unlearned,  that  Paul  and  his 
followers  held  the  same  view.  For  Paul  says  expressly,  ''  A 
man  is  justified  by  faith  and  not  by  works."  His  meaning  is, 
works  of  law;  while  they  would  interpret  it  of  good  works.  In 
opposition,  not  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  but  the  error  of  these 
men,  James,  speakins;  after  the  manner  of  sententious  writers, 
i.  e.  antithetically,  affirms,  "  A  man  is  not  justified  by  faith  only, 

Gamaliel  xara  axgipBioty  tov  Tiaig(^ov  vofiov,  Acts  23:  3,  coil.  20:  5, 
was  the  first  christian  teacher  who  used  certain  Rabbinic  words  aud 
phrases,  with  the  design  of  expounding  particular  theological  points 
as  accurately  as  possible.  A  proof  of  his  axgl^ua  is  seen  in  the  fact, 
that,  to  prevent  all  mistake  through  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  %/et, 
he  distinguishes,  by  the  term  itself,  t(^ya  vofwv  from  eq/a  ayad^a. 

13^  Gal.  3:  9.  2  Cor.  11:  5.    Comp.  Acts  c.  15. 

l»T  2  Pet.  3:  la  Gal.  2:  4.  Comp.  Acts  15:  1,  5. 
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(i.  e.  faith  destitute  of  works,  such  as  these  men  cried  up,)  but 
by  works/*  i.  e.  good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  and  evidences 
of  faith.i*^ 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  our  remarks  upon  the  rela- 
tion in  which  James  would  seem  to  have  stood  towards  the  doc- 
trine and  teaching  of  Paul ;  {they  are  conjectures  merely  and  do 
not  aSect  the  main  point ;)  we  trust  that  we  have  made  it  plain, 
that  there  is  no  contrariety  between  the  two  apostles  in  respect  to 
the  things  under  discussion.  But  a  far  difierent  view  prevailed 
with  Luther  and  his  followers,  the  authors  of  the  Centuriae 
Magdeburgennes  and  Andrew  Althamer;^^  and  this  has  also 
iately  been  revived  and  adopted  by  Augusti,  who  maintains,  that 
Paul  openly  confesses  his  dissent  from  Peter,  where  be  narrates 
in  Gal.  c.  2,  that  at  Antioch  he  contradicted  James  who  was  ab* 
sent,  and  Peter  who  was  present.***  Augusti  does  not  indeed 
deny,  that  what  Paul  censured  in  Peter  (v.  12 — 14)  was  bis 
time-serving  refusal  to  sit  at  meat  with  the  Gentiles,  after  cer- 
tain had  come  from  James,  ahhough  he  had  done  it  before ; 
but  still  he  contends  that  Paul  on  this  occasion  made  the  de- 
claratbn  in  v.  16,  <' Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,"  in  order  to 
contradict  the  doctrine  of  Peter,  who  now  accorded  with  James. 
But  it  needs  first  of  all  to  be  shewn,  that  James  actually  agreed 
with  those  'certain  who  came  from  James,' v.  12,  to  whom 
Peter  thought  he  ought  to  yield  at  Antioch ;  for  surely  the  mere 
circumstance,  that  certain  persons  came  in  the  name  of  James, 
whether  sent  by  him  for  any  purpose,  or  coming  of  their  own 

1^®  James  2:  24,  ^0^«if,  ota  i^  iq/uv  dixmoviai  av&Qwnog,  xal  ovx 
in  TtUnefog  ^ovov.  Comp.  v.  14. 

*^^  The  latter  is  said  to  have  used  this  harsh  language :  Si  Jor 
cobus  dixit,  ex  imniolatione  JUii  sui  justificaium  esse  Ahrahamumy  nienti' 
tus  est  in  caput  suutru  But  who  that  looks  back  on  former  days,  and 
regards  also  the  present  age,  will  believe  that  Bengel  could  have  em- 
ployed the  following  language,  in  his  Gnom,  ad  Ckd,  11.  9.  '*To  re- 
ceive both  James  and  Paul  on  an  equal  footing,  will  not  be  easy 
either  for  one  and  the  same  person,  or  for  one  and  the  same  church." 
And  in  the  same  strain  bo  immediately  subjoins :  ^*  Luther  let  fall  the 
saying,  tbattbe  epistle  of  James  is  of  straw ;  but  let  those  who  cen- 
sure this,  take  eare,  lest  they  cherish  a  monster  against  Paul." 

^^  See  his  work :  Die  eathotisehen  Brief tj  neu  vbersetzt  und  ert&uteH 
van  /.  C  fV.  Augusti^  7%  L  Lenigo  1801.  p.  164  sq. 
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aGoord»,  does  not  establish  the  fact,  thai  they  entirely  eecorded 
with  him  both  la  seotiinent  and  conduct.^  Besides,  Paul,  ia 
giving  an  account  of  what  bad  been  done  at  Jerusalem,  Gal. 
2:  1 — 9,  enters  into  a  particular  detail,  to  make  it  plain  that 
James  and  the  other  apostles  at  Jerusalem  were  unanimously 
of  the  opposite  opinion ;  and  that  those  '  who  came  bom 
i%mes^  either  really  or  professedly  agreed  with  them.  Who 
those  were  that  came  to  Antioch  at  this  time,  whether  they  were 
messengers  or  servants  of  James,  or  only  members  of  the  church 
in  Jerusalem  over  which  he  at  that  tame  presided,  may  be  con- 
jectured from  the  words  of  Luke  in  Acts  15:  1,  5,  who  informs 
us  that  certain  Christians  in  Judea,  (chiefly  those  who  had  be* 
fore  bek>nged  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,)  travelling  into  foreign 
countries,  taught  that  no  one  could  be  saved  unless  he  were  cir* 
cumcised ;  and  that  Gentile  Christians  ought  to  be  required  to 
observe  the  law  of  Moses.  In  the  celebrated  council  at  Jerusa- 
lem, Acts  c,  15,  Peter  and  James  not  only  did  not  assent  to, 
but  openly  opposed  these  men ;  and  in  the  letter  directed  to  be 
written,  which  embraced  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  church 
rekiive  to  foreigners,  they  declare  that  what  these  persons  bad 
done  was  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  apostles^ 
elders,  and  the  other  brethren,  oU  ou  duar^ikiiu^Uy  v.  23, 24, 
From  the  class  of  men  just  mentioned,  there  gradually  arose  a 
faction  extremely  hostile  to  Paul  and  his  disciples ;  and  to  this 
faction  Paul  judged  it  necessary  to  make  resistance  and  opposi- 
tion ;  but  not  to  the  other  apostles,  wtx>  never  sought  at  any  time 
to  derogate  from  his  authority .^^  But  why  enlarge  ?  Paul, 
speaking  (Gal.  1:  6,  7)  of  those  turbulent  persons  who  would 
introduce  another  gospd,  uses  the  very  words  of  the  letter  sent 
from  Jerusalem,  d  fni  nvig  eiaiv  oi  Tagdaaopug  vftSg,  '  there 
be  some  that  trouble  you ;'  and  then  in  what  he  subjoins,  xaj 
^tXovtig  fiiTaargexpa^  to  evayyiktop  xov  Xgiotov,  '  and  would 
pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ,'  he  shews  what  was  meant  in  the 
same  letter,  by  the  ipaatuvatoprig  tag  'ii/vxag  vfAW, '  subverting 
your  souls.'    But  how  can  the  doctrine  of  Peter  even  appear  to 

'^^  Persons  may  be  Biud '  to  come  from  any  one,'  who  come  without 
his  knowledge  or  even  against  his  will.  So  in  Cicero,  Dt  Cffic. 
III.  22,  coll.  I.  13,  the  deserter  from  Pyrrhus,  perfuga,  who  had 
promised  the  Romans  to  poison  the  king,  is  said  to  have  come  from 
hm  into  the  Roman  camp,  ah  eo  veiuMe  m  eattra  Fabrieii 

1»  Gal.  1: 1  sq.  2:  2,  9.  1  Cor.  9:  Isq.  2  Cor.  11:  5. 
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be  coDtridicted  by  the  declaration,  <'  A  man  is  not  justified  hy 
works  of  law  bat  by  the  faitb  of  Jesus  Christ  ?"•*— a  declaration 
brought  forward  by  Paul,  who  reproves  Peter.  Why  ?  Because 
through  fear  of  persons  of  diflbrent  sentiments,  ol  ix  mgnofMijg,  he 
dissembled  bis  own  views,  which  were  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrine  thus  stated  ;'^  and  thereby  his  example  induced  Gen* 
tile  Chri^ians  to  yield  obedience  to  tbe  Jewish  institutions.^^  la 
order  now  to  demonstrate  that  Peter  had  acted  contrary  to  his 
real  convictions,  (for  he  chaises  him  in  v.  13  with  vnon^ai^,  i.  e« 
a  discrepancy  between  his  doctrines  and  practice,)  be  at  first  ad- 
dresses him  thus,  v.  14,  *^  If  thou  then  being  a  Jew  livest  as  a 
Gentile,  [first  in  other  places  and  now  here  in  Antioch,]  why 
eompeilest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews  ?"  i.  e.  nowj 
since  certain  men  have  come  from  James.  Then  in  v.  15 — 17, 
using  the  first  person  plural,  (we  who  are  Jews  by  nature,  etc.) 
he  both  spares  his  colleague,  and  signifies  that  Peter  and 
those  who  dissembled  with  him  (v.  14)  had  been,  and  still  were 
in  reality,  of  tbe  same  opinion  with  himself.  Surely  he  would 
not  have  charged  them  with  hypocrisy,  had  they  now  really 
thought  difierently  concerning  a  doctrine  from  what  they  did 
formerly;  since  to  those  who  had  openly  abandoned  the  true 
faith,  the  terms  hypoeri$y  and  diuembling  would  not  be  so  ap- 
propriate, as  tbe  charge  of  teaching  another  gospel^  perverting 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  beins^  turned  to  another  gospel,  etc. 
charges  which  Paul  does  apply  to  the  false  teachers  among  the 
Galatians,  and  to  their  followers,  c.  1:  6  sq.  but  never  to  Peter 
and  his  followers.  At  last,  in  tbe  close  of  his  remarks,  v.  16—21, 
10  produce  the  greater  eSeet  upon  his  bearers  and  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  his  reproof,  he  says  as  if  in  his  own  name  and 
person,^  that  which  he  wouM  have  all  carefully  remember  and 
consider,  especially  Peter  the  author  of  the  dissimulation  :  '^  For 
if  I  build  again  the  things  which  I  destroyed,  etc." 

We  may  here  add,  that  he  who  shall  have  followed  this  dis- 
cussion with  care,  will  need  no  refutation  of  the  opinion  held  on 
this  point  by  Origen  and  other  Greek  interpreters ;  to  wbkh 

^^  See  Acts  15: 11,  and  tbe  episdes  of  Peter. 

^^  Gal.  2:  12, 14. 

^^  MnaaxVficnlimf  sig  kavzoy,  transferring  them  in  a  figwrt  to  Ami- 
#e{/)  as  he  says  in  1  Cor.  4:  6.  On  the  force  and  use  of  this  fi|;ure  of 
style,  see  the  Scripta  Var.  Jbrgvnu  Coxxun.  XII.  p.  431,  457. 
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Jerome  also  assents  in  bis  oommeDtary  on  the  epistle  to  the 
Galatians ;  and  which  he  zealously,  but  vainly  endeavoured  to 
nnaiotain  against  Augustine,  who  hi(d  signified  in  his  letters  that 
the  opinion  found  no  favour  with  him.^  These  interpreters,  in 
order  (as  Jerome  says)  *^  to  check  the  arrogance  of  the  blas- 
phemer Porphyry,"  pronounced,  the  whole  contention  between 
Paul  and  Peter  a  mere  pretence,  and  not  a  real  dispute.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  Paul  in  fact  approved  of  Peter's  conduct,  al- 
though he  both  said  and  wrote  that  he  thought  him  to  have  aqfed 
wrong ;  and  this  he  did  in  order  to  calm  the  excited  minds  of 
the  church.  Augustine  has  well  termed  this  an  offidontm 
mendaciuniy  a  '  gratuitous  falsehood,'  fixed  upon  Paul  by  these 
commentators.  Porphyry  had  said,  according  to  Jerome,  that 
^'  Paul  and  Peter  engaged  in  a  childish  controversy  with  each 
other ;  yea,  Paul  became  so  inflamed  with  envy  at  the  virtues  of 
Peter,  as  to  boast  of  what  be  had  either  never  done,  or  else  had 
done  it  impudently,  condemning  in  another  that  which  he  prac- 
tised himself." 


Appendix. 

From  Neuidei*!  "  Gel6c«iiheUHebrifVen.**^^ 

God  has  given  us  his  Word,  as  the  richest  pledge  of-  his  un- 
speakable love,  to  conduct  us  to  eternal  life.  His  infinite  wis- 
dom is  strikingly  displayed,  by  the  manner  in  which  this  vrord 
is  imparted.  He  has  not  always  spoken  to  us  in  the  same  iden- 
tical way,  but  has  adopted  various  methods.  He  chose  a  di- 
I    ■    '  ■  ■  I     .....  1 1. ,  I  — — — - 

^^  Se6  the  letters  of  Augustine  and  Jerome  on  this  subject,  in 
Jerome's  Epp,  ad  Theopk,  et  Augustinum,  Opera  Tom.  IV.  ed.  Mar- 
tjanay,  Ep.  65,  67, 76 ;  especially  Ep.  74,  p.  618—622.  Also  Jerome's 
Prae/atio  to  his  commentaries  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  ibid, 
p.  224.  Also  the  Jirat  hook  of  the  Commentaries,  p.  243  sq.  and  the 
Cimni,  in  Esa,  LIIL  12,  in  Tom.  III.  p.  388.  We  learn  too  from  hia 
Ep,  74  ad  ^uguatinumj  that  the  view  of  Origen  was  adopted  by  the 
most  celebrated  interpreters  of  the  Greek  church,  Didymus,  Apol- 
linaris,  Eusebius  of  Emessa,  Theodore  of  Heraclea,  Ohrysostom,  and 
others. 

^^  This  Appendix  is  extracted  from  an  occasional  Essay  of  Profl 
Neander  of  Berlin,  written  in  1822,  and  entitled:  ^Paulus  und  Jako. 
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versity  of  iDstrumeots,  inspired  aod  sanctified  by  the  same  Spirit* 
in  order  to  make  knowa  to  us,  io  various  ways,  the  same  simple 
truths  of  salvation.  The  identity  of  the  spirit  which  guided 
those  holy  men  by  his  illuroiDation,  as  also  the  identity  of  the 
doctrine  which  they  taught,  is  only  rendered  still  more  strikii^, 

b^  the  very  di&rence  in  their  constitutional  peculiarities. 

«         •         • 

In  how  many  instances  does  history  shew  us,  that  men  truly 
enlightened,  instead  of  uniting  with  one  another  io  the  divine  gift 
of  which  both  really  partook,  have  separated  from  each  other 
OD  account  of  a  diversity  in  things  merely  human  {  Instead  of 
embracing  each  other,  as  brethren  in  that  one  Christ  to  whom 
they  were  attached  with  equal  a£rectk)u  as  their  God  and  Re* 
deeroer,  they  have  fallen  into  mutual  contentions  on  account  of 
the  difierent  modes  by  which  they  expressed  dieir  a&ction  to 
this  one  Christ !     One  refusing  to  recognize,  in  the  diverse  Ian- 

fuage  of  the  other,  that  Christ  who  also  filled  the  heart  of  his 
rotber ;  instead  of  rejoicing  that  so  many  vark>us  tongues,  all 
formed  by  one  God,  could  unite  in  praising  the  one  Lord* 
With  this  mournful  experience  of  history  before  us,  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  a  special  proof  of  the  continual  opera- 
tion and  guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  in  the  fact,  that  while  we  find 
among  the  apostles  such  a  diversity  of  personal  qualities  as  are 
seen  in  John,  Peter,  James,  and  Paul,  placed  also  in  very  dif- 
ferent spheres  of  action,  by  which  their  peculiarities  would  be 
the  more  strongly  developed  and  exhibited;  we  yet  behold 
them  harmonk>usIy  labouring  to  make  known  the  same  divine 
truth ;  whose  identity  becomes  indeed  more  obvbus,  by  the  va- 
riety of  modes  in  which  it  is  presented.  It  happened  very  ear- 
ly, it  is  true,  that  when,  owing  to  some  constitutional  bias,  a  per- 
son felt  himself  specially  attracted  by  the  mode  of  teaching  of 
one  or  another  apostle,  he  would  gladly  acknowledge  none  but  him 
as  a  preacher  oi  the  gospel ;  just  as  even  now  one  feels  a  pecu- 
liar attachment  to  that  apostle,  or  that  book  of  the  sacred 


bus.  Die  Einheit  des  evangelischen  Geistes  in  verachiedenen  For« 
men."  It  stands  first  in  liis  '^  Gelegenbeitaschriflen,''  dte  Ausg.  Berlin 
1839.  He  takes  the  same  general  view  as  Knapp,  in  the  foregoing 
dissertation.  The  following  extracts  were  translated  with  the  inten^ 
tion  of  inserting  them  as  marginal  notes  to  the  preceding  article ;  but 
it  was  afterwaids  thought  preferable  to  unite  them  in  the  form  of  aa 
Appendix. — Trans. 
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Scriptures,  by  which  his  inward  life  was  first  awakened.  But 
it  was  far  from  those  enlightened  men  to  encourage  this  partial- 
ity. How  does  Paul  himself  point  away  to  Christ,  those  who 
would  have  none  but  him  for  an  apostle :  '^  Was  Paul  then  cru- 
cified for  you  ?"  He  shows  the  Corinthians,  who,  from  their 
partiality  to  this  and  that  preacher  of  ttie  gospel,  were  divided 
into  sects,  that  they  degraded  themselves  by  thus  adhering 
to  men,  and  becoming  their  servants;  since  they  ought  to 
treat  men  only  as  instruments  appointed  of  God  for  their  ser- 
vice, to  lead  them  to  Christ.  "  Therefore  let  no  man  glory  in 
men ;  all  is  yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's."  To  him  only  should 
they  cleave,  since  by  him  alone  they  are  united  with  the  su- 
preme fountain  of  all  light  and  life,  even  God  himself. 

The  freedom  which  tho  Son  of  God  bestows,  being  in  its 
origin  and  its  nature,  heavenly^  depends  on  no  temporal  relations 
whatever.  It  is  infinitely  exalted  above  every  thing  earthly ; 
above  all  the  power  of  flesh  and  blood.  No  form  of  human 
policy  can  either  give  it  or  take  it  away.  The  citizens  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  has  its  own  peculiar  constitution,  possess 
this  freedom  as  an  unalienable  good.  But  it  can  also  sub- 
sist and  be  enjoyed  under  any  human  constitution,  and  elevates 
him  who  has  received  it,  above  all  secular  relations.  However 
be  may  be  outwardly,  according  to  the  flesh,  subjected  to  men, 
yet  inwardly,  according  to  the  spirit,  he  can  be  the  servant  of  no 
man ;  first,  not  the  servant  of  himself,  not  the  servant  of  sin ; 
and,  consequently,  the  servant  of  no  creature.  First  of  all,  free 
FROM  HIMSELF ;  and  this  is  the  most  costly  and  the  only  true 
freedom,  the  foundation  of  all  other  liberty,  without  which  all 
other  pretended  freedom  is  only  degrading  servitude,  even 
though  its  chains  be  chains  of  gold. 

Whoever  has  received  this  freedom,  acknowledges  in  his 
heart  only  God  in  Christ,  as  Master,  as  becomes  the  dignity  of 
one  whose  interna]  nature  is  created  in  the  image  of  God. 
Hence  the  apostle  Paul  thus  addresses  believing  servants. 
"  Art  thou  called  being  a  servant  ?  care  not  for  it.  For  he  that 
is  called  in  the  Lord  being  a  servant,  is  the  Lord's  freeman." 
To  one  externally  free  as  to  the  flesh,  who  in  the  enjoyment 
of  true  freedom  had  no  advantage  over  the  servant,  he  says, 
"  Thou  art  the  servant  of  Christ."  In  this  consisted  the  true 
freedom  of  him  who  was  free  according  to  the  flesh,  as  well  as 
the  true  freedom  of  the  slave.  If  be  could  not  content  himself 
with  thii  service,  nor  thus  take  the  easy  yoke  of  Christ ;  be 
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was,  ootwithstaadiiig  the  greatest  apparent  freedom,  io  reality  a 
slave^  excluded  from  the  eojoymeot  of  that  true  liberty  which 
the  Son  of  God  gives  to  those  who  take  his  yoke  upon  them. 
Hence  the  same  apostle  after  saying,  <'  He  that  is  called  being 
free  is  the  servant  of  Christ,"  declares  to  the  Corinthians,  ^^  Ye 
are  bought  with  a  price,  be  not  ye  therrfore  the  servants  ofmen*^' 
Such  would  the  Corinthians  be,  if,  instead  of  cleaving  solely  to 
Christ,  they  should  rely  upon  men,  even  upon  such  beloved 

ministers  of  the  Lord  as  a  Paul  and  a  Peter. 

•         •         • 

History  teaches  by  numerous  examples,  that  erroneous  views 
of  the  doctrine  oi  justification,  however  much  their  advocates 
may  have  talked  about  righteousness  and  sanctification,  have  al- 
ways led  men  away  from  real  internal  righteousness  and  holiness, 
which  is  not  the  fruit  of  outward  acts,  but  of  the  secret  operation 
of  Crod.  For  this  reason,  the  apostle  Paul  vigorously  opposed 
those  heretical  Jewish  teachers,  who  enjoined  upon  heathen  con- 
verts the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law ;  and  he  opposed  like- 
wise such  as  gave  way  to  their  precepts.  Hence  be  says  to  the 
Galatians,  "  Christ  is  become  of  no  efiect  unto  you,  whosoever 
of  you  is  circumcised."  Not  that  these  men  could  have  been 
cut  off  from  Christ  by  the  mere  external  rite  of  circumcision,  in 
itself  considered ;  but  because  they  could  have  been  persuaded 
to  submit  to  this  rite,  only  by  the  delusive  hope,  that  by  this  ex- 
ternal means  they  could  obtain  justification.  While  under  this 
delusion,  Christ  could  be  of  no  avail  to  them ;  because  bis  bene- 
fits are  confined  to  those  who  seek  justification  and  sanctificatkin 
through  him  alone,  giving  themselves  up  to  him  with  undivided 
hearts.-^Yet,  this  same  Paul,  who  uses  the  words  above  cited> 
while  he  frankly  and  publicly  preached  salvation  by  Christ  alone, 
felt  no  scruple  in  circumcising  Timothy,  the  son  of  a  Jewess,  to 
avoid  giving  ofience  to  the  Jews,  among  whom  they  expected  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  company,  Acts  c.  16.  In  presence  of  the 
Jews,  in  the  temple,  he  gave  public  thanks  to  God  for  preserva- 
tion at  a  certain  time,  according  to  a  form  borrowed  from  the 
Jewish  ritual ;  thus  to  the  Jews  becoming  a  Jew,  as  to  tbe  man- 
ner in  which  be  presented  his  thank-ofiering  to  Jehovah. 

«  •  • 

As  Justin  Martyr  has  said  in  his  second  Apology,  conversions 
from  Heathenism  were  not  only  more  numerous  than  from  Ju- 
daism, but  they  were  also  more  genuine.  Each  of  these  facts 
admits  of  an  easy  solution.    As  Judaism  was  preparatory  to 
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Christianity,  it  was  natural  that  many  sbottld  remain 
with  tliat  introductory  state,  and  refuse  to  aclcnowledge  a  more 
perfect  dispensation }  while  otliersi  again,  could  not  easily  so  far 
disengage  themselves  from  the  Jewish  economy,  as  to  recognize 
and  apply  to  themselves  what  Christianity  ofiered  to  them  as  en- 
tirely new.  The  heathen,  on  the  contrary^  as  they  were  in  a 
more  destitute  condition,  came  more  reaclily  to  a  consciousness 
of  their  wants.  Besides,  from  the  Grst,  Christianity  came  into 
direct  collision  with  the  tohoh  religious  system  of  the  heathen, 
and  therefore  presented  to  them  no  temptation  to  mi6gle  the  lat- 
ter with  the  gospel. 

The  same  fact  has  been  witnessed  in  diflferent  periods  of  time. 
For  example,  the  gospel  has  gained  access  among  nations  en- 
tirely rude  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  more 
easily  than  among  Mohammedans,  who  have  received  some  ideas 
of  God  from  divine  revelation.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  impart  a 
living  Christianity  to  those  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  gospel, 
as  to  revive  it  among  those  who  imagine  they  already  possess  it, 
while  in  fact  they  have  only  a  superstitious  attachment  to  the 
bare  fortns  of  Christianity. 

«  •  • 

It  was  to  such  mere  hearers  of  the  word,  who  introduced 
their  Jewish  notions  into  Christianity,  that  James  wrote  his  epis- 
tle. These  persons,  by  means  of  a  religious  knowledge  with 
which  their  lives  were  wholly  at  variance,  by  heartless  confes- 
sions, and  by  such  discourse  concerning  religion  as  would  indi- 
cate a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writings,  supposed 
they  satis6ed  the  claims  of  religion  and  felt  secure  of  justi6catioo 
and  the  grace  of  God.  To  understand  the  epistle  of  James, 
we  must  view  it  in  all  its  relatbns  and  bearings,  and  con- 
sider moreover,  in  their  full  extent,  the  opinions  and  practices 
which  he  opposed.  It  has  been  a  common  mistake  to  pur- 
sue a  different  course,  and  dwell  upon  the  antitheses  found  in 
the  epistle,  without  comparing  them  with  otiiers,  or  with  the  gen- 
eral antithesis  which  lies  at  the  basis  pf  all  the  rest.  We  roust 
look  not  only  at  the  opposition  made  by  James  to  that  empty 
faith  which  produces  no  influence  on  the  life,  and  is  not  attested 
by  works ;  but  we  must  also  compare  other  expressions  of  his, 
which  designate  the  same  empty  rertgk>n  and  its  opposite. 
When  James  s{)eaks  of  one  who  ^'bridleth  not  his  tongue,"  be 

Bits  a  single  striking  example,  for  a  full  statement  of  his  idea, 
e  means  to  characterize  one  who  vainly  supposes,  that  he  truly 
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serves  God,  while  be  does  not  regolate  bis  perverse  ii 
For  bis  example,  he  selects  the  passion  specially  prevalent  in  the 
comraunity  to  which  he  wrote.  In  the  other  ineniber  of  the 
antithesis,  which  contains  the  positive  description  of  acceptable 
worship,  he  again  chooses  a  single  striking  example  to  repre- 
sent the  whole.  '*  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and 
the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  af- 
fliction." This  example,  again,  was  selected  because,  in  that 
community,  widows  and  orphans  were  specially  exposed  to  op- 
pression from  the  rich  and  powerful  Jews.  From  this  particular 
illustration,  therefore,  we  easily  draw  the  general  idea,  that  true 
obedience  and  worship  consists  in  active  love.  James  himself 
subjoins  the  general  truth  in  these  words  :  '^  And  to  keep  him* 
sell  unspotted  from  the  world,"  i.  e.  keeping  the  heart  free  from 
all  contact  and  fellowship  with  ungodliness,  comprehended  un- 
der the  general  designation,  <^  the  world."    James  1:  26,  27. 

*  «  • 

James  withstood  those  who  extolled  an  imaginary  faith,  a 
mere  external  Pharisabal  monotheism,  as  the  distinguishing  faiih 
of  Abraham ;  and  hence  concluded  themselves  to  be  like  him. 
To  meet  this  error,  it  was  necessajy  for  him  to  exhibit  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  Abraham's  disposition.  Had  not  the  faith 
of  Abraham  proved  itself  by  works,  it  would  have  been  a  nulli- 
ty. But  it  did  show  itself  by  works,  and  James  n>eans  here  a 
species  of  works,  which  did  not  consist  in  the  mere  external  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law,  like  that  whksb  Paul  calls  ipfa  vof^ov,  but  such 
a  kind  as  prestipposes  that  faith  in  Abraham  which  Paul  intend- 
ed, a  genuine  i^op  ayu^op,  like  the  offering  up  of  Isaac,  whk^h 
was  the  expresskm  of  a  filial  surrender  to  God,  a  child-like  con- 
fidence, an  entire  resignatbn.  In  this  sense  James  says  that 
^  Abraham  was  justified  by  works ;"  i.  e.  his  works  were  the 
necessary  occasbn  of  that  justification  by  faith.  By  works, 
his  faith  was  perfected  (ittXiici^);  i.e.  by  works,  his  faith 
shewed  itself  to  be  ntat$e  tsl$h,  true,  genuine  faith ;  since 
James  by  t^Xhoq  designates  what  ^'  corresponds  to  the  true  idea 

of  a  thing,  as  it  should  be,  genume." 

•  •  »  • 

Thus  did  Paul  and  James  cooperate,  to  establish  and  difiuse 
that  active  and  saving  Christianity,  whk^h  consists  in  obedience 
q[)ringing  from  faith.     Or  rather  the  Lord  wrought  by  them. 

Thou  Lord,  our  God  and  Savknir,  who  didst  work  by  iby 
Spirit  b  those  preachers  of  thy  word,  and  through  them  m'it 
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coatinue  to  work  till  the  end  of  time !  We  now  feel  deeply  moved 
with  gratitude  to  thee,  as  we  remember  thy  unspeakable  love 
towards  thy  children  fallen  from  thee  by  unbelief,  and  what 
powerful  effects  thou  bast  recently  produced  in  many  hearts  by 
the  diffusion  of  thy  word.  Yea  we  acknowledge  it  before  thee 
with  grateful  and  joyful  hearts ;  but  also  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Thou  hast  by  thy  grace  prepared  us  an  important  seed-time ;  the 
seed  can  spring  up  and  thrive  only  by  the  sheker  of  thy  grace. 
By  thy  fatherly  aid  alone,  can  ttie  weeds  be  plucked  up  which 
the  adversary  of  thy  kingdom  seeks  universally  to  spread.  Ob, 
we  beseech  thee,  accompany  still  the  preaching  of  thy  word  as 
thou  hast  done,  since  thou  didst  promise  that  the  gates  of  hell 

shall  not  prevail  against  thy  church  ! 

»  •  • 

From  the  example  of  these  inspired  teachers  we  learn  how 
to  contend,  in  an  evangelical  spirit,  with  prejudices,  superstitions, 
and  errors  of  every  kind.  We  should  not  begin  with  things  ex- 
ternal. In  this  way  an  outward  change  may  be  forcibly 
wrought,  while  the  attachments  of  the  heart  remain  the  same. 
Nor  are  we  to  prescribe  laws  to  men ;  which  in  things  of  relig- 
ion, instead  of  improving,  may  easily  render  the  case  still  worse. 
Religion  must  spring  from  spontaneous  conviction,  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  only  can  implant  in  the  heart.  On  the  contrary,  we 
must  affectionately  descend  to  those  who  err,  and  earnestly  de- 
clare to  them  the  truth,  which,  if  we  let  it  operate  alone,  prevails 
with  its  gentle  force  beyond  all  earthly  power.  When  this  has 
once  taken  possession  of  the  heart  and  mind,  every  thing  else 
surrenders  of  course.  The  whole  fabric  built  on  error  falls  sud- 
denly of  itself;  and  there  succeeds  a  sincere,  cheerful,  and  will- 
ing obedience. 

With  this  spirit,  and  according  to  these  principles,  have  all 
genuine  reformers  carried  on  their  work ;  and  no  reformation 
conducted  ia  a  different  spirit  and  on  different  principles  has 
been  permanent.  Thus,  many  witnesses  of  the  truth  in  the 
middle  ages,  like  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  Peter  of  Bruys,  who 
saw  and  longed  to  heal  the  disorders  of  the  church,  produced 
by  their  well-intended  and  pious  zeal,  only  a  transient  agitation 
of  men's  spirits,  without  being  able  to  establish  a  new  organiza- 
tk>n  in  the  church.  They  failed,  because  they  wished  rather 
to  act  themselves,  than  to  let  the  truth  act,  which  begins  its 
work  in  the  heart  and  manifests  it  in  the  life.  They  aimed  to 
remodel  every  thing  at  once,  and  abolish  whatever  did  not  an^ 
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swer  to  their  idea  of  a  perfect  church;  instead  of  first  sowing 
the  seed  of  the  gospel  in  the  heart,  and  giving  it  time  gradualljr 
to  germinate  and  expand. 

The  pious  Peter  Waldo  took  a  difierent  course.  At  first  he 
had  no  intention  of  entering  into  a  contest  with  the  ruling  church. 
So  far  from  it,  that  he  sought  the  protection  of  the  church  aullior- 
ity,  when  attempting  to  teach  practical  religion  among  the  neg- 
lected, ignorant,  and  superstitious  common  people ;  and  he  was 
driven  to  separate  himself  from  her  communion,  only  because 
she  would  not  permit  him  to  preach  the  gospel  in  its  simplicity 
and  purity.  This  man,  by  means  of  the  simple  truth,  began  a 
work  in  the  minds  of  men  which  continues  to  advance  and 
spread  without  external  aid;  and,  as  a  monument  of  what  a 
simple  evangelical  spirit  may  accomplish  without  foreign  sup- 
port, it  propagated  itself  century  after  century  through  every 
species  of  persecution. 

John  Huss  was  an  example  of  the  same  spirit.  His  under- 
taking, however,  proved  abortive,  because  he  had  no  followers 
to  prosecute  his  work  with  a  dispositk)n  like  his  own ;  and  be« 
cause  others  took  his  place,  who  either  made  it  their  main  object 
to  bring  about  reform  in  outward  things,  or  aimed  to  fashk>n 
every  thing  new  at  once. 

With  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  principles,  Luther  came 
forth ;  and  on  this  account  the  Lord,  through  him,  wrought  far 
greater  effects  than  he  had  himself  intended  or  desired ;  for  the 
power  of  evangelical  truth  far  exceeds  the  calculations  of  human 
reason.  But  when  the  seed  of  truth,  sown  by  Luther,  had  taken 
eflfect  in  various  sorts  of  minds  and  caused  a  general  fermenta- 
tion, enthusiasts  arose,  as  is  usual,  who  sought  by  their  own 
strength  to  outdo  the  operations  of  the  truth ;  fanatical  reformers, 
who,  supposing  that  Luther  had  stopped  short  of  the  true  point, 
proposed  at  one  blow  to  demolish  all  ecclesiastical  forms  then 
existing,  because  they  saw  in  them  only  so  many  forms  of  pope- 
ry ;  men,  whose  great  object  was  to  destroy  every  thing  ancient, 
and  through  whose  progress,  the  work  of  God  begun  by  Luther, 
was  in  danger  of  the  same  catastrophe  that  befell  the  labojurs  of 
Huss  in  Bohemia.  The  impending  danger  induced  Luther  to 
leave  his  solitary  seclusion  in  the  Wartburg,  and  return  to  Wit- 
temberg ;  and  also  drew  from  him  the  noble  sentiments  which 
follow,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  error.  "  We  may  preach, 
and  write,  and  publish ;  but  we  must  drag  no  one  by  the  hair. 
We  ought  to  commit  all  to  God,  and  let  his  word  work  alone,  with- 
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out  our  interfereDce.  Why  ?  Because,  I  have  not,  like  (rod,  the 
hearts  of  men  in  my  bRQd)  as  the  potter  has  the  clay,  to  fashion 
them  at  my  pleasure.  I  can  go  no  farther  with  the  word  than  to 
the  ear ;  I  cannot  enter  the  heart.  Since  then  man  cannot  pour 
faith  into  the  heart,  no  one  should  be  violently  forced  and  com- 
pelled to  believe.  God  only  can  do  this,  and  make  his  word  ef- 
ficacious in  the  souls  of  men.  The  application  of  such  force 
E reduces  only  false  shows,  outward  bustle,  apish  mockery,  and 
uman  additions;  and  thence,  specious  saints,  deceivers,  and 
hypocrites.  In  all  this  there  is  no  heart,  no  faith,  no  love. 
Where  these  three  things  are  wanting  in  a  work,  be  it  ever  so 
correct  and  good,  it  will  amount  to  nothing." 

Luther  thus  speaks  of  his  own  example.  "  Had  I  entered  up- 
on my  work  with  violence,  I  should  have  begun  a  game  that 
wouM  have  deluged  all  Germany  with  blood.  And  what  would 
this  have  been  but  fools'  play,  and  the  ruin  and  destruction  both 
of  body  and  soul.  I  sat  down  in  silence  and  let  the  word 
OPEKATE."^^  Of  the  same  import  is  the  noble  leuer  written 
by  Luther  to  the  Elector  Frederick  in  the  year  1524,  for  the 
purpose  of  dissuading  his  sovereign  from  attempting  to  suppress 
lalse  teachers  by  violence.^^  "  Your  Majesty  should  not  inter- 
fere  with  the  office  of  the  word.  Suffer  them  to  preach  with  all 
boldness  what  they  are  able,  and  against  whom  they  please. 
For  there  must  be  heresies,  (I  Cor.  11:  19,)  and  the  word  of 
God  must  stand  in  the  field  and  contend.  If  their  spirit  be  right, 
it  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  us,  and  will  abide.  If  ours  be 
right,  it  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them  nor  from  any  one 
else.  Sire,  let  mind  cx)nflict  with  mind,  and  the  struggle  be  con- 
fined to  them." 

^^  Luther's  Werke,  von  Walch,  Th.  XX.  p.  34. 
^»  Luther's  Briefe,  von  De  Wette,  Bd.  II.  p.  547. 
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Art.  II.    Christianitt  considered  in  relation  to  the 
Perfectabilitt  or  our  Moral  Being. 

Traasktel  froa  tlie  Frenefa.    With  additional  Remaritf.    By  John  Wbeeler,  Pftator  oftht 

Coogngatiooal  Cbuich  in  Windsor,  Vamont. 

The  following  is  a  transIatioD  of  a  review  io  the  ^*  Archives 
du  ChristiaDisme,"  for  July  1830,  of  a  work  with  the  following 
title:  Essai  sur  le  Christianisme  envisage  dans  ses  ropports  * 
avec  la  perfectibUiie  de  V  Etre  Morale  par  F.  Diodatt ;  u  e. 
^'  An  Essay  on  Cbristiani^  considered  in  relation  to  the  Per- 
fectibility of  our  Moral  Being.''  M.  Diodati  is  a  member  of 
the  Company  of  Pastors  and  Professors  at  Geneva ;  and  is  the 
author  of  one  or  two  other  works,  related  more  or  less  to  the 
general  subject  treated  of  in  this ;  and  which  are  well  spoken  of 
by  the  Editors  of  the  *^  Archives."  The  translator  has  taken 
the  liberty  to  add  a  few  thoughts  at  the  conclusion. — ^Trans. 


In  the  Pensies  de  Pascal^  this  remarkable  expression  is  found : 
^  It  is  necessary  to  have  thoughts  in  reserve,  while  we  speak  io 
other  respects  like  the  people."*  This  expressran,  apart  from 
its  connexKH),  b  susceptible  of  an  erroneous  interpretation ;  but 
viewed  as  it  stands  in  the  work  of  Pascal,  and  interpreted  by  the 
nobleness  of  his  personal  character,  it  contains  a  true  and  profound 
thought.  It  is  certain  that  the  same  ideas  are  not  conceived  in 
the  same  identical  manner  by  men  of  genius  and  learning,  and  by 
the  people  at  large.  Though  equally  accessible  to  all  classes  m 
one  aspect,  in  another,  tbey  are  seen  only  by  profound  thinkers> 
by  those  accustomed  to  investigation.  The  popular  view  is  cer- 
tainly best  adapted  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  profound 

*  '*  II  faut  avoir  des  pensies  de  derri^re,  parlant  d'  ailleurs  comme 
le  peuple."  The  somewhat  ambiguous  meaning  of  this  apothegm 
is  remarked  upon  in  the  text.  It  is  there  correctly  explained  ;  and 
seems  to  correspond  in  its  genera]  sense,  as  intended  by  Pascal,  very 
much  to  our  English  proverb  a  little  modified :  **  Talk  with  every 
body,  but  think  with  the  wise* — Ed. 

Vol.  111.    No.  10.  30 
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minds,  from  whom  the  popular  view  is  not  bidden,  and  who  are 
supported  by  it  as  well  as  the  multitude,  find,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  points  of  view  less  generally  perceived,  an  additional  con- 
viction, which  yields  an  inlellectaal  delight,  a  spiritual  repast, 
which  is  perhaps  necessary  to  them;  and  which  may  be  appro- 
priately styled  strong  meat.  This  food,  being  adapted  only 
to  their  particular  constitution,  is  not  distributed  to  the  muhitude. 
It  is  confined  to  the  cultivated.  With  the  people  generally, 
they  unite  in  the  common  forms  of  expression,  which  for  them 
are  equally  true  and  respectable.  In  a  word,  in  the  language  of 
Pascal,  "  there  must  be  thoughts  in  reserve,  though  we  speak  in 
other  respects  like  the  multitude.*' 

This  twofold  view  of  the  same  truths,  this  species  of  parallel- 
ism among  superior  and  inferior  minds,  exists  also  for  all  the  ideas 
which  carry  the  mind  into  the  spiritual  world  ;  taking  it  only  for 
granted  that  it  is  still  within  the  domain  of  religion.  Thus  there 
is  established  a  differencey'^ou^h  not  a  division^  among  those  of 
the  same  faith,  the  recipients  of  the  same  truths.  With  this  dif- 
ferent manner  of  understanding  the  truth,  or  rather  these  differ- 
ent degrees  of  intelligence  respecting  it,  they  are  both  equally 
orthodox ;  and  with  equal  propriety  avow  themselves  as  such. 
The  pious  of  the  two  classes  recognize  each  other,  principally, 
because  the  more  popular  view  of  the  truth,  the  most  simple  ex- 
pression of  belief,  is  equally  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  also  be- 
cause the  emotions  experienced,  as  the  result  of  this  belief, 
and  the  fruits  of  these  emotions,  are  exactly  alike  in  both  cases. 
Like  a  noble  concert,  where  variety  of  sounds  produces  no  dis- 
cordance, this  harmonious  unity  gives  birth  to  the  blissful  thought, 
that  religion,  approached  from  any  quarter,  and  examined  in 
any  manner,  is  always  constant  to  itself,  always  equally  true,  al- 
ways evident. 

From  these  deeper  researches  of  thinking  minds,  conies  what 
is  called,  in  our  day,  the  philosophy  of  religion  ;  which  is  noth- 
ing more  than  religion  viewed  from  the  position  of  philosophy. 
In  two  words,  it  is  the  idea*  sought  and  discovered  by  the  fact. 
The  idea,  in  its  simplicity  and  naked  integrity,  as  being,  in  it- 
self, wholly  independent  of  the  fact,  is  perceived  and  proclaimed. 
But  as  all  existence  or  fact^  produced  by  a  will,  is  the  sponta- 
neous developement  of  a  principle,  and  the  manifestation  of  an 


•  The  word  idea  is  lici-o  used  in  the  Bcnse  of  tdcal  notion  or  con- 
ception, independent  of  any  real  or  siilMttantial  exiptence. — Ed. 
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idea ;  this  idea  is  sought,  not  as  temporal  and  local,  under  the 
circumstances  of  place  and  time,  in  which  it  is  realized,  but  as 
that  which  is  independent  of  time  and  space.  Thus,  as  there 
are  the  metaphysics  of  geometry  and  of  all  other  sciences,  so 
there  are  the  metaphysics  of  religion. 

It  could  be  shown,  from  ancient  and  illustrious  examples,  that 
this  direction  of  the  mind,  in  relation  to  religion,  is  not  peculiar 
to  our  day  ;  although  it  is  now  manifest  in  a  more  remarkable 
manner.  Christianity,  though  it  makes  no  concessions  to  our 
passions  or  our  errors,  adapts  itself  so  far  to  the  intellectual 
wants  of  each  age,  as  in  a  measure  to  satisfy  them.  It  chal- 
lenges, with  noble  ingenuousness,  all  kinds  of  examination  ;  and 
it  being  the  notable  tendency  of  our  age  to  search  for  the  ideas^ 
which  lie  under  facts,  and  thus,  so  to  speak,  to  comprehend 
the  metaphysics  of  all  things ;  this  holy  religion,  though  a  fact, 
yields  freely  to  the  investigation  of  the  learned,  the  ideas  which 
are  hidden  under  its  maniiestations.  Happy  will  such  persons 
be,  if  they  find  in  this  path  of  abstract  meditation,  some  with 
whom  they  can  join  in  adoring  that  God,  who  is  not  a  spiritual 
abstraction,  but  a  personal  and  ever  living  Being.  It  was  with 
good  reason  that  the  apostle,  in  his  zeal,  cried  out,  *'  Some 
preach  Christ  of  contention  ;  but  whether  of  pretence  or  sincer- 
ity, Chrbt  is  preached,  and  therein  do  I  rejoice."^  Some 
come  to  Christ  by  the  path  of  philosophy ;  but  whether  by  one 
path  or  another,  if  they  come  to  Christ,  God  is  glorified. 

It  is  however  very  important  to  notice  an  error,  of  which  this 
method  of  viewing  the  subject  is  susceptible.  Modern  ration* 
alism  domineers  over  Christianity,  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
and  amending  it.  Instead  of  subordinating  the  ideas  to  the 
facts,  according  to  christian  philosophy,  it  subordinates  the  facts 
to  the  ideas.  It  creates,  by  anticipation,  a  rational  religion ;  and 
then  seeks  to  encase  itself  within  the  beautiful  facts  of  the  chris- 
tian revelation.  These  it  regards  only  as  the  arbitrary  symbols 
of  those  abstract  ideas  with  which  it  is  preoccupied.  The  his- 
tory of  the  gospel,  in  the  hands  of  such  persons,  becomes  a 
kind  of  fable,  upon  the  historical  foundation  of  which,  it  is  not 
important  to  insist.  Thus  the  most  vital  doctrines  are  destroyed, 
the  essential  character  of  Christianity  is  founded  in  metapbysi* 
cal  reveries,  the  gospel  of  God  is  changed  into  the  gospel  of 
man ;  and  we  may  see  how  man  is  regenerated  ! 

•  PhiL  1: 16,  18. 
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Tbb  abuse,  as  may  be  seen,  leads  to  a  procedure  akogether 
diverse  {rota  the  wise  aud  prudent  course,  which  we  describe  ; 
and  which  indeed  merits  to  be  called  an  opposite  course,  a  mere 
disguise,  rather  than  an  abuse.  We  would  say,  however,  that 
the  method  we  have  hinted  at,  if  too  exclusively  followed,  may 
detract  somewhat  from  simple  faith.  We  will  endeavour  to 
make  ourselves  understood.  Metaphysics  place  us  at  once  with- 
out  the  relations  of  time,  and  take  no  account  of  circumstances 
of  which  time  and  place  are  the  conditions.  The  science  does 
not  examine  causes  and  effects,  but  principles  and  results.  It 
does  not  seek  for /acte,  but  ideas;  and  when  rashly  brought  in- 
to the  6eld  of  contingent  and  partk^ular  events,  it  retraces  its 
steps,  as  though  upon  the  wrong  scent.  If,  however,  it  is  occu- 
pied with  facts,  it  is  in  their  collective,  generic  character,  that 
they  are  examined ;  while  a  thousand  details,  which  it  might  be 
difficult  to  trace  to  their  principles,  are  voluntarily  neglected. 
When  philosophy  has  come  to  the  point  of  admitting  the  inter- 
vention of  God  in  human  afiairs,  and  looks  at  religion  with  phi- 
losophic delight ;  when  searching  into  the  depths  of  human  na- 
ture, it  perceives  the  necessity  of  a  peculiar  education  for  it, 
which  involves  in  itself  certain  advances  on  the  part  of  God  ;  it 
is,  from  the  height  of  these  ideas,  a  glorious  descent  to  fall  into 
the  order  of  visible  occurrences,  such  as  the  calling  of  Abraham, 
his  departure  from  Mesopotamia,  the  institution  of  circumcisbn, 
of  the  passover,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  manna,  the 
tabernacle,  the  altar-service,  the  institution  of  the  priesthood,  and 
Judea  as  the  theatre  for  manifesting  the  desjgns  of  an  infinite 
Intelligence,  and  a  spiritual  Providence.  From  these  general 
views,  from  this  immense  perspective,  where  one  delights  to  ex- 
tend his  vision,  it  may  perhaps  be  unpleasant  for  the  mind  to 
descend  to  details  in  one's  own  condition,  local  and  assimilated 
to  those  with  which  the  history  of  man  is  filled.  He  will  come 
down  to  them  like  the  naturalist,  who  occupied  with  the  con- 
templation of  the  one  great  unity,  and  of  the  regular  connexion 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  world,  finds  difficulty  in  making  himself 
familiarly  acquainted  with  events,  which  by  their  extraordinary 
character  are  excluded  from  the  field  of  science.  It  is  on  this 
account,  that,  without  objecting  to  those  researches  to  which  al- 
lusion has  been  made,  and  in  which  we  take  great  pleasure,  we 
think  there  is  required  much  sober  discretion,  lest  the  coast  be 
lost  sight  of,  viz.  the  facts  which  are  necessarily  connected  with 
the  historical  conception  of  religion  ;  and  to  which  we  are  con- 
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standy  carried  back  in  our  philosophical  meditations  upon  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  which  enable  us  to  see,  in  religion,  a  history  of  ac- 
tual occurrences  in  this  world,  under  the  particular  direction  of 
heaven. 

If  there  is  a  work  on  the  philosophy  of  Christianity,  where  the 
abuse  of  which  we  have  spoken  is  happily  avoided,  it  is  the  £9- 
$ai  $ur  U  Chruiianisme^  by  M.  Diodati.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  Christian  filled  with  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  embracing  it 
iu  its  entire  character,  facts  and  ideas,  body  and  spirit,  without 
reservatbn.  It  is  delightful  thus  to  observe  religion  in  its  con- 
tact with  the  human  heart,  which  it  is  destined  to  renew.  The 
book  is  itself  a  history  of  regeneration.  In  the  gospel,  regener- 
ation is  announced  as  a  fact,  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
author.  Without  departing  from  this  setded  position,  M.  Diodati 
considers  the  fact  as  a  pkenomtnon.  He  shows  that  a  certain 
moral  constitution  being  assumed,  a  certain  power,  in  like  man- 
ner assumed,  ought  to  act  upon  it,  and  modify  it.  This  happy 
action,  he  follows  step  by  step,  marking  its  principal  features,  its 
progress,  its  vicissitudes,  and  its  continuance,  until  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  work,  until  the  triumph  of  divine  power  in  human 
weakness.  The  character  of  the  essay  may  be  understood  by 
this  rapid  analysis.  It  is  truly  philosophical,  and  the  philosophy 
is  that  of  observatk)n,  and  the  most  rigorous  induction,  applied 
to  Christianity.  It  is  not  to  simple  minded  Christians  alone,  that 
the  work  is  addressed,  but  specially  to  philosophers;  and  we 
have  little  doubt,  that  it  may  attract  the  attention  of  some,  who 
have  been  more  interested  in  the  law,  than  in  works  of  this 
kind. 

As  the  excellence  of  M.  Dbdati's  work  does  not  consist  main- 
ly in  the  style,  but  in  the  fundamental  conception,  and  in  the 
general  outline,  it  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  understood  by  an 
analysis.  This  we  will  attempt,  premising  however,  that  in  sup- 
pressing the  author's  illustrations,  his  thoughts  will  be  found  more 
difficult  to  be  understood,  or  to  be  followed.  In  the  work  itself 
there  is  no  difficulty  of  this  kind ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  lumi- 
nous, and  in  general  more  easily  understood,  than  the  ideas 
contained  in  it. 

The  perfection  of  our  moral  being  is  the  object  common  both 
to  philosophy,  and  to  Christianity.  Christianity  makes  thisper- 
fectk)n  the  principal  business  of  this  life,  and  the  pledge  of  the 
life  to  come ;  she  attaches  eternity  to  the  work,  and  thus  ele- 
vates her  views  far  above  those  of  philosophy.    The  system  she 
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proposes  as  the  object  of  faith  for  her  disciples,  is  worthy  the 
attentive  study  of  every  unbeliever. 

It  is  necessary  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  upon  what  fouoda* 
tion,  upon  what  substance,  Christianity  operates;  or,  in  other 
words,  what  is  the  constituent  element  of  the  moral  being  on 
which  it  acts.  This  element  is  a  principle  of  activity^  free  and 
spontaneous,  which  is  not  the  will  itself,  but  its  root ;  and  around 
which  are  grouped,  in  the  unity  of  self,  all  the  diversely  charac- 
terized faculties.  It  is  in  the  will,  that  this  primordial  element 
becomes  manifest.  It  is  therefore  upon  the  will,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  act  to  modify  the  moral  being ;  and  the  perfection 
of  this  being  consists  in  the  education  of  the  will. 

The  fact  is  too  little  recognized,  that  "  the  care  of  forming 
the  will  is  abandoned  to  the  uncertain  and  often  vicious  educa- 
tion of  habit  and  example.  The  cities  swarm  with  institutions 
to  aid  the  developement  of  the  intellect,  and  have  diverted 
those  destined  exclusively  to  the  formation  of  the  moral  being, 
into  the  same  channel."  Philosophy  has  made  the  same  mis- 
take ;  ^^  proclaiming  the  discursive  faculty  supreme,  she  has  ab- 
sorbed, in  a  degree,  the  will  in  the  intellect.  By  this  means 
she  has  expected  successfully  to  attain  the  true  end  of  moral 
being,  and  establish  in  the  same  way  a  moral  government, 
as  if  the  education  of  the  will  did  not  deinand  more  care  and 
present  more  difficulties,  than  the  education  of  the  intellect." 
Christianity  has  been  kept  from  this  mistake.  It  is  to  the  will 
she  has  addressed  herself;  it  is  directly  upon  the  will  she  acts ; 
and  her  system  of  moral  perfection  is  nothing  else  than  a  system 
of  education  for  the  will. 

But  for  acting  upon  the  will  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  just 
conceptk>n  of  it,  to  know  its  actual  state.  Christianity  declares 
that  it  is  not  only  feeble,  not  only  undecided,  but  actually  per- 
verted. It  regards  this  perversion  as  a  mysterious  fact,  the 
account  of  which  occupies  some  of  the  first  pages  of  the  Bible* 
Man  has  fallen.  Amid  the  ruins  of  his  primitive  excellence,  the 
moral  instinct  remains  ;  not  however  as  a  rule  or  power,  but  as 
an  accusing  witness,  an  utterer  of  upbraidings.  His  wretched- 
ness is  manifest,  in  the  constantly  renewed  conflict  between  the 
moral  instinct  and  the  perverted  will.  His  wretchedness— -his 
nobleness  also.  ''  Is  man  indeed  perfectly  wretched,  because 
he  is  constrained  to  accuse  himself?  rather  is  he  not  truly  no- 
ble, because  he  does  accuse  himself?" 

It  is  difficult,  by  a  single  word,  to  designate  the  evil-working 
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principle  in  this  great  catastrophe;  but  taking  selfishness  in  its 
most  extended  sense,  it  is  selfishness,*  To  this  may  be  imputed 
the  dreadful  victory  of  sin,  in  our  nature;  for  sin  always  presents 
itself  as  the  impious  preference  of  self  to  the  adorable  Being 
from  whom  self  proceeds.  Self,  preferred  to  Grod,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  sin. 

Christianity  attempts  the  radical  cure  of  this  perverted  will, 
and  seeks  to  transform  the  man  into  the  image  of  God.  But 
where  shall  he  find  this  image  ?  Passing  by  the  incommunica- 
ble perfections  of  God,  he  seeks  it  in  his  moral  attributes.  It  is 
in  the  vnll  of  God,  that  the  mode]  and  rule  of  the  human  will 
may  be  found.  The  intellect  would  apprehend  this  image  only 
in  a  vague  and  imperfect  manner,  if  we  had  no  other  means  of 
acquainting  ourselves  with  it.  But  Christianity  presents  it  to  us 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  most  lively  manner,  Ood 
manifest  in  the  flesh.  In  Jesus  Christ  we  contemplate  the  divine 
perfection  in  human  nature ;  we  see  it  applied  to  our  relations, 
and  to  our  circumstances.  We  see  how  God  would  conduct,  if 
God  were  man.  Not  satisfied  with  realizing  the  image  of  God, 
in  his  own  person,  Jesus  reproduced  and  developed  it  in  his 
precepts.  Thus  man  may  know  what  God  is,  and  what  he 
himself  Ought  to  become. 

Is  it  the  simple  melioration  of  his  character  that  man  ought 
to  seek  ?  Philosophy  has  thought  so ;  and  therefore  her  effi>rt8 
have  failed.  Constantly  building  upon  a  ruinous  foundation,  she 
has,  as  constantly,  seen  her  structure  falling  in  pieces.  What  is 
the  use  of  making  progess  in  one  direction,  when  the  very  direc- 
tion is  wrong?  "To  attempt  to  rectify  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  in  its  degenerate  condition,  is  merely  to  adjust  the  pas- 
sions, to  establish  among  them  a  system  of  balancing  the  one 
against  the  other, — ^to  regulate  them  according  to  the  interests 
of  selfishness.  The  radical  vitiosity  still  lives,  and  its  tenden- 
cy, so  violent  and  arbitrary,  always  exhibits  itself  with  invinci- 
ble obstinacy."  Christianity  takes  other  views;  she  asserts 
the  necessity  of  regeneration;    she  proposes  conversion^  not 

*  Ij  igoisme  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  translated  stlfishntss ;  for  we 
are  liable  to  misunderstand  the  author,  from  our  almost  technical  use 
of  the  word  in  tJieological  discussion.  The  word  V  4goisme  expresses 
it,  as  the  egwnd  sin,  the  sin  of  /, — in  distinction  from  those,  who  make 
selfishness  an  acquired  habit,  the  resuU  of  wrong  volition,  instead  of 
the  ground  of  wrong  volitions. — Trams. 
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progress  in  the  same,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  Of  this  im- 
mense work  we  can  deny  neither  the  necessity,  nor  the  obliga- 
tion, without  causing  the  moral  instinct  to  assert  a  lie ;  for  that, 
since  the  fall,  constantly  murmurs  in  the  bosom  of  the  inner 
man,  and  being  listened  to,  proposes  nothing  less  than  our  per- 
fection.— But  since  regeneration  is  necessary,  where  is  the 
means,  the  element,  the  regenerating  power  ? 

There  is  in'  roan  a  power,  which  obliges  him  to  pursue  un- 
ceasingly some  end  or  purpose.  This  end,  which  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  principle  of  his  activity,  is  only  the  occasion  of 
its  exercise ;  except  perhaps  for  mere  necessary  wants.  This 
principle  in  man  regards  not  so  much  the  fact,  that  he  is  in  want 
of  an  end  or  purpose,  as  it  does  the  very  pursuit  itself.  Were 
all  his  ends  answered,  and  his  desires  satisfied,  he  would  con- 
stantly invite  new  ones,  solely  to  furnish  aliment  for  the  activity  of 
his  soul.  Without  this  he  could  not  exist.  "To  ofier  food  to 
this  power,  is  the  secret  of  life ;  which,  if  taken  away,  moral 
life  becomes  extinct." 

This  want  b  manifest,  among  men  generally,  in  two  particu- 
lars. The  mind  seeks  satisfaction  from  this  present  world ;  and 
it  seeks  this  only  to  gratify  self.  "  We  always  find  ourselves 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  interests  that  occupy  us;  the  human 
selfy  (le  mot  humain,)  seeks  itself  with  obstinate  and  invariable 
perseverance  in  the  very  midst  of  those  objects,  which  ought 
to  captivate  its  activity ;  it  is  the  pivot  on  which  all  the  world 
revolves  for  us.  With  the  constancy  of  a  natural  instinct,  self 
is  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  system ;  and  to  it  we  give  the 
power  of  stamping  its  own  impress  upon  every  act." 

Now  then,  this  want,  this  fall  of  human  nature,  Christianity 
turns  to  profit  in  our  regeneration.  "  To  establish  in  the  soul 
an  interest,  which  shall  suffice  wholly  to  occupy  the  principle 
of  activity,  and  which  shall  give  to  it  a  new  direction,  and  that 
the  opposite  of  the  one  marked  out  by  the  objects  which  have 
heretoiore  occupied  it,  will  be  indeed  to  change  the  soul. 
This  new  interest  would  become  the  regenerating  principle ; 
and  the  occupation  of  the  power  of  activity  by  this  interest, 
would  consummate  the  work  of  regeneration.  Thus  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  man  in  his  first  estate  would  be  obtained 
by  a  very  simple  view, — the  substitution  of  one  interest,  in  the 
place  of  another.  The  whole  life  would  be  changed  by  the 
change  of  the  dominant  interest." 

The  business  of  Christianity  is  to  create  a  new  interest  in  the 
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soul ;  but  this  interest  must  be  sapreme,  and  must  give  to  tbe 
soul  a  direction  the  opposite  of  that  which  it  has  pursued ;  in 
short,  it  must  dethrone  self^  which  has  violated  all  the  soul's  pre- 
vious activity. 

What  then  is  that  interest,  in  which  all  these  considerations 
meet?  What  is  that  interest,  which  is  capable  of  satisfying  the 
soul,  which  carries  it  beyond  all  visible  and  temporary  things, 
which  indeed  wrests  it  from  the  dominion  of  self?  It  is  this 
Lov£  OF  God.  "  It  is  to  the  love  of  God,  that  is  confided  tbe 
task  of  breaking  the  corrupt  inclinations  of  the  soul,  and  of 
bringing  it  into  union  with  God.  All  the  objects  which  we 
love,  stand  between  us  and  God,  and  thus  intercept  our  wor* 
ship. — Still  more,  it  is  our  own  sdves^  that  we  seek  in  the  ob- 

{*ects  we  pursue.  It  is  to  ourselves  we  offer  incense,  and  thus 
>ecome  the  idolaters  of  self.  All  the  ostensible  objects  of  our 
worship,  are  only  victims  which  we  seek  to  place  on  the  altar 
of  selr,  so  that  the  very  things  that  hide  God  from  us,  serve 
to  increase  still  more  the  real  and  insurmountable  difficulty, 
which  consists  in  our  devotion  to  self.  The  love  of  God, 
placed  in  the  heart,  overcomes  this  difficulty ;  it  destroys  the 
separation  from  God,  it  places  the  afiections  upon  their  proper 
objects,  and  brings  the  soul  back  to  true  worship.  Being 
made  free  bv  love  to  God,  the  chains  which  bound  it  to  the 
^beggarly  elements  of  this  world,'  are  broken.  That  which 
is  loved  reflects  itself  into  the  soul,  and  imprints  upon  it  the 
holy  character  that  is  seen  in  God.  Tlius  the  regenerating 
interest  proposed  by  Christianity,  purifies  the  soul,  restores  in 
it  the  divine  image,  and  makes  it  a  partaker  of  the  divine 
nature." 

Now  then,  to  what  source  shall  the  soul  look  for  this  regener- 
ating interest  ?  ^^  Christianity  proposes  the  means  of  arriving" 
at  this  interest,  '^at  this  love.  It  is  found  where  guilty  man 
would  never  have  dared  to  hope,  in  the  love  of  God  for  man." 
The  revelation  of  this  is  summed  up  in  one  fact,— the  coming  of 
Jesus  Christ  into  this  world,  and  his  voluntry  death  for  sinners. 
In  the  salvation  by  his  propitiatory  sacrifice,  is  found  the  princi- 
ple of  regenerating  love.  There  is  unveiled  the  magnificent 
and  touching  picture  of  that  work  which  the  Son  of  God  ac- 
complished upon  earth,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  on  the  ground  of  this  singular  fact,  this  consecrated  work» 
that  the  New  Testament  constantly  makes  its  appeal  to  our  love^ 
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CoDsidered  in  itseIG  and  independent  of  experience,  the  plan 
adopted  by  Christianity  possesses  the  highest  excellence.  It  is 
fitted  to  arrest  at  once  all  our  faculties.  It  offers  a  most  ex- 
alted subject  to  our  intellectf  it  displays  a  glorious  perspective  to 
our  imagination^  it  exalts  our  moral  sensibiliiyj  and  to  each  of 
these  facuhies  it  presents  inexhaustible  aliment.  '*  Its  influence 
does  not  admit  of  limit,  it  will  not  be  circumscribed  in  its  exis- 
tence, nor  in  its  duration  ;  it  will  no  more  adroit  of  metes  and 
bounds,  than  the  work  of  holiness  itself,  or  the  love,  which  is 
manifested  to  perfect  it.  The  accomplishment  of  the  glorious 
mystery  partakes  of  the  immensity  of  the  author.  The  work 
appertians  at  once  to  Heaven  and  to  earth.  It  is  bounded  only 
by  its  subjects,  God  and  man ;  it  comprehends  eternity.  The 
infinite,  which  the  immortal  spirit  seeks,  is  found  in  the  expia- 
tion, in  Him  who  accomplished  it,  in  the  love  by  which  it  was 
accomplished,  in  the  glorious  end  of  the  sacrifice.  Indeed  it  is 
all  divine ;  immensity  and  eternity  envelope  the  whole  subject 
of  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  his  Maker. 

This  love,  once  established  in  the  soul,  will  be  found  essential- 
ly active  or  practical.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  For  it  has 
the  threefold  character  of  filling  the  soul  with  transport,  in  view 
of  its  loved  object;  of  consecrating  the  soul  to  that  object ;  and 
of  directing  it  to  the  doing  of  all  things  dear  to  that  object. 
The  immediate  consequence  of  the  love  then,  will  be  obedience ; 
and  the  effect  of  obedience,  when  inspired  by  love,  will  be  to 
strengthen  and  increase  the  love. 

If  we  here  stop,  for  a  moment,  to  contemplate  the  regenerat- 
ing power  created  by  the  gospel,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by 
its  admirable  harmony  with  all  the  elements  of  our  nature. 
Christianity  has  chosen,  as  the  means  of  regeneration,  the  only 
sentiment  that  really  charms  the  heart.  ^'  Love  succeeds  only, 
by  detaching  the  man  from  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  his 
present  nature,  leading  him  to  go  off  from  self,  and  out  from  self, 
that  be  may  be  absorbed  in  an  interest  that  does  not  by  na- 
ture belong  to  him.  There  is  in  this  love  an  element,  inex- 
pressible indeed,  but  profoundly  assured  to  him  who  loves, 
which  uproots  self  to  transport  us  out  of  ourselves ;  which 
identifies  us  with  the  object  of  our  love,  which  imprints  upon 
us  its  own  being,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  very  principle  of 
all  moral  life,  renews  it,  and  produces  in  it  a  real  revolution, 
which  changes  the  man,  and  gives  to  him  a  new  existence !" 
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Love  has  furthermore  this  excellence,  that  it  uses,  without 
abusing,  our  liberty.  The  man  who  loves,  recogflizes  ao  influ- 
ence, but  the  influence  is  in  himself,  for  the  love  has  become  a 
part  of  his  own  being,  and  he  is  no  more  a  slave  when  he  fol- 
lows hb  affectiops«  than  when  be  follows  his  intellect. 

It  is  still  another  mark  of  wisdom  thus  to  confide  the  regen- 
eration of  man  to  a  sentiment.  The  intellect,  essentially  skepti- 
cal in  morals,  could  not  apprehend  the  principle  involved  in 
moral  distinctions.  Sentiment  alone  can  perceive  and  appre- 
ciate things  pertaining  to  sentiment.  The  true  power  of  the 
moral  being,  is  also  its  true  light. 

We  further  admire,  how,  in  the  work  of  regeneratkm,  every 
thing  is  associated  which  constitutes  our  moral  dignity  ;  for  ^'all 
those  sentiments,  which  elevate  man  above  the  beings  that 
people  the  mere  visible  creation,  as  gratitude,  confidence,  hope, 
admiration,  are  attracted  by  love."  And  love  awakens  all 
these  sentiments,  without  awaking  pride  along  with  them ;  be- 
cause love  draws  from  itself  its  own  power  and  being ;  and  con- 
stantly renews  all  these  emotions,  as  eraritude,  confidence,  hope, 
admiration,  etc.  in  the  recollection  of  the  awful  state  of  mbery 
from  which  God  has  freed  the  soul. 

To  conclude;  tlie  regenerating  element  provides  f6r  our  felici- 
ty, by  placing  a  boundary  to  the  vain  anticipations  in  which  our 
life  is  wasted,  since  it  satisfies  both  the  demand  of  the  soul  for 
activity,  and  the  demand  for  repose.  This  is  indeed  a  wonderful 
union,  and  one  of  wbigh  this  power  alone  is  capable ;  activity  in 
order,  interest  in  quietude,  this  eternal  problem  of  the  huntan 

soul,  LOVE  HAS  SOLVED. 


Additional  Remarks. 

By  the  Translator. 


'  Some  objection  may,  perhaps,  be  made  against  the  trans- 
lation of  the  preceding  article,  because  of  its  apparent  ob- 
scurity in  some  important  places.  But  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  use  other  language  without  recasting  the  whole 
thoughts,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  hiding  the  author's  meaning 
under  his  English  dress.    The  article  too  is  short  and  incom- 
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plete.  But  for  these  reasons  it  maj  be  the  more  aceeptable  to 
many,  as  it  does  not  occupy  a  long  time  in  reading  ;  and  may 
suggest  some  thoughts,  which  they  may  better  pursue  for  them- 
selves, than  another  could  for  them. 

The  suggestions  on  the  philosophyof  religion,  are  worthy  of 
special  examination  at  this  time.  The  philosophy  of  religion 
has  very  generally  among  us,  been  interpreted  to  mean  explana- 
tions of  the  causes  and  reasons  of  various  religious  truths,  in  re- 
lation to  objections  made  by  the  intellect,  or  by  wickedness, 
Thus  one  person  has  had  one  method  of  explaining  tbe  origin 
of  sin,  another  has  had  another  method;  one  has  taken  one 
view  of  the  ground  of  moral  agency,  another  has  explained  it  in 
a  difierent  manner;  and  so  of  repentance,  regeneration,  etc. 
and  each  brings  his  philosophy  to  explain  and  defend  his  own 
opinions.  Thus  the  philosophy  of  religion  is  regarded  as  some- 
thing deeper  and  more  recondite  than  religion  itself;  and  con- 
cerning which  there  may  bo  various,  if  not  opposite  opinions. 
And  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  religious  controversies,  that  are 
agitating  the  community,  have  their  origin  in  difierent  views  of 
philosophy,  as  the  writers  allege ;  arid  the  struggle  seems  to  be, 
who  shall  be  able  to  gain  the  most  adherents  to  his  system  of 
explaining  religious  truths.  The  jostling  together  of  such  opin- 
ions, or  rather  such  notions,  looks  very  like  a  battle  in  chaos, 
where  a  trusty  blade  could  not  exist;  or  on  'cloud-land,' where 
one  mist  can  be  overcome  only  by  the  prevalence  of  a  still 
greater  mist. 

The  philosophy  of  religion,  in  the  article  under  consideration, 
assumes  the  existence  of  God,  such  as  he  is  manifested  to  be  io 
his  word  and  works.  To  these  sources  it  goes  to  inquire  for 
the  spiritual  relations  in  which  he  is  manifest  to  us ;  and  in  the 
discovery  of  those  relations,  and  in  the  assertion  of  their  reality, 
its  province  is  founded,  and  its  boundary  is  defined.  These  re- 
lations are  spiritual,  and  as  such  they  are  eternal,  not  in  them- 
selves to  be  changed  by  time,  place,  or  circumstance.  They 
are  developed  to  us  in  various  ways ;  now  indicated  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  minds,  now  manifest  in  creation,  now  ex- 
hibited in  some  fact  or  occurrence  in  the  history  of  religion,  and 
now  taught  by  enunciation  in  words  more  or  less  absolute,  as 
the  occasion  for  the  expression  of  the  truth  might  demand.  By 
every  step  in  which  the  mind  advances  in  knowledge,  it  comes 
to  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  spiritual  world,  and  a  more 
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perfect  view  of  God.  And  when  the  objects  presented  by  the 
eye  of  faith,  have  come  to  be  such,  that  **  white-handed  bope** 
lays  hold  of  them  as  substance,  and  they  are  regarded  as  un- 
questionable and  fore-tokening  evidence  of  things  that  are  un- 
seen, the  philosophy  of  religion  is  exhausted.  Yes,  is  exhausted ; 
except  as  the  same  habit  of  mind,  guided  by  like  faith,  may  ex- 
patiate upon  other  works,  and  other  manifestations  of  the  same 
inexhaustible,  but  not  changeable  Spirit ;  and  then  the  phibso* 
phy  of  religion  may  be  said  to  be  changed  into  the  life  of  religion. 
Thus  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  conducted  philosophical- 
ly, is  the  study  of  ideas,— of  the  spiritual  truths  that  are  manifest  in 
the  facts  and  history  there  detailed,  as  exhibiting  the  medium 
of  the  Eternal  Mind.  And  when  once  these  ideas  are  appre- 
hended, they  may  be  used  by  us,  as  rays  of  light  to  be  thrown 
upon  any  dark  spot  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  that  we 
may  read  therein  also  the  will  and  the  wisdom  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Thus  the  study  of  prophecy,  philosophically  consider- 
ed, is  not  merely,  nor  mainly,  the  study  of  the  accomplishment 
of  certain  foretold  events  as  occurrences,  but  the  study  of  those 
ideas  or  spiritual  truths,  whkh  in  their  necessary  developement 
in  such  a  world  as  this,  will  always  bring  about  the  same  gen- 
era] results.  And  these  may  be  learned  with  altogether  more 
accuracy,  from  the  study  of  the  Bible,  than  is  commonly  imag- 
ined. Thus  too  the  study  of  types,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  but 
the  examination  of  facts  or  occurrences,  as  exhibiting  the  same 
spiritual  truth  that  was  more  fully  manifest  in  the  sqbsequent 
history  of  the  dispensations  of  God.  And  the  system  of  inter- 
pretation, that  goes  under  the  name  of  double  sense^  could  be 
held  by  no  thinking  mind,  except  on  the  assuroptbn,  that  ideas 
and  spiritual  truths  are  eternal,  and  now  appear  in  this  event, 
and  will  soon  appear  in  another.  Probably,  too,  the  '*  Science  of 
Correspondences"  is  indebted  to  all  the  hold  it  has  upon  any 
sane  mind,  to  the  same  source;  as  are  doubtless  the  suggestions 
lately  thrown  out  concerning  a  new  science,  to  be  called  the 
*^  Science  of  Analogy."  In  this  manner,  the  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion leads  us  to  contemplate  and  treasure  up  the  ideas  or  spir<- 
itual  truths,  that  are  shadowed  forth  in  the  facts  and  history  of 
revelation,  as  eternal,  immutable,  and  real ;  and  not  to  doubtful 
speculation  concerning  the  grounds  on  which  our  relations  to 
God  depend,  or  the  reason  why  we  should  acknowledge  those 
relations. 
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It  18  well  said«  io  the  preceding  article,  that  ''as  there  are  the 
metaphjics  of  geometry  and  of  all  other  sciences,  so  there  are 
the  metaphysics  of  religion."  The  word  metaphysics  has  be- 
come much  abused  by  its  application  to  those  ''  doubtful  dispu- 
tations" to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  as  existing  among  us, 
under  the  name  of  disputes  about  the  philosophy  of  religion. 
Metaphysics,  as  any  student  may  learn,  means  things  alone^  or 
ihingM  beside  or  beyond  physics  ;  and  as  such  all  religion,  consid- 
ered as  spiritual  truths,  or  as  spiritual  relations,  is,  and  of  necessity 
must  be,  metaphysical.  And,  as  such,  those  misunderstand  the 
very  nature  ot  religion,  who  set  themselves  to  the  laborious  work 
of  showing  how  these  spiritual  relations  come  be  to  what  they  are. 
If  they  are  spiritual,  the  grounds  of  their  being  such  are  not 
within  our  reach ;  and  metaphysics  affirms  them  to  be  what  they 
are.  To  attempt  to  show  how  spiritual  relations  happen  to  be 
what  they  are,  is  to  attempt  to  conceive  of  spiritual  things  ac- 
cording to  the  understanding,  which  is  educated  to  C4>mprehend 
only  material  and  physical  relations,  or  these  relations  only  as 
developements  and  symbols  of  spiritual  things.  The  very  at- 
tempt to  explain  or  comprehend  spiritual  truths  by  our  under- 
standing, is  an  attempt  to  place  spiritual  things  in  an  impossible 
condition,  (t  is  the  same  kind  of  absurdity  in  religion,  that  it 
would  be  in  mathematics  to  attempt  to  show  how  the  relations 
of  mathematics^  come  to  be  what  they  are.  A  mathematician 
could  not  be  more  strangely  or  absurdly  employed  in  attempting 
to  show  how  or  why  Kepler's  law, ''  that  the  radius  vector  passes 
over  equal  areas  in  equal  times,"  is  what  it  k,  or  why  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  than  a  theo- 
logian would  be  in  seriously  attempting  tq  show  how  or  why  sin 
occurs,  in  order  to  explain  or  account  for  it ;  haw  or  why  a 
roan  should  repent,  to  explain  his  duty  to  repent.  Sin,  as  sin, 
is  inconceivable,  is  unimaginable,  except  as  involving  the  duty 
of  repentance ;  and  being  in  a  state  of  sin,  repentance  unto  life 
is  inconceivable,  is  unimaginable,  without  a  life-giving  power. 

The  difficulty  on  these  subjects  arises  from  attempting  to  ex- 
press spiritual  ideas,  io  forms  of  speech  drawn  from  the  relations 
of  tinne.  Correct  ideas  of  sin,  repentance,  regeneration,  and 
kindred  topics,  are  obtained  by  contemplating  them  in  relation 
to  RIGHT  AND  WRONG,  and  not  in  relation  to  time,  before  and 
cfier.  And  yet  how  constantly  are  men  tasking  their  minds  to 
find  out  what  is  the  antecedent  sensibility  or  affection  or  in- 
clinatk>n,  to  the  sin  or  repentance  or  regeneratk>n  which  b  appa- 
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rent;  as  though  a  spiritual  relation,  acknowledged  or  violated, 
was  the  coosequence  of  some  physical  act  or  condition.  A  for- 
getfulness  of  this  always  leads  the  mind  into  difficulty,  and 
forces  it  to  endless  discussion,  which  yields  nothing  satisfactory* 
It  brings  up  such  questions  as  the  following :  **  How  can  I  re- 

Snt  btfore  I  believe,  and  how  can  I  believe  whUe  impenitent  ? 
ow  can  I  pray  before  I  have  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
how  can  I  have  that  aid  brfore  I  pray  for  it  f  How  can  I  be 
converted  before  I  have  done  any  thing  towards  my  conver- 
sion, and  how  can  I  do  any  thing  towards  it,  while  I  am  un- 
converted and  of  course  sinful  ?"  Such  questions  can  never 
be  answered  ;  "  because  they  depend  on  the  application  of  our 
notions  of  time  to  spiritual  ideas.  The  difficulty  would  be 
more  glaring,  but  exactly  of  the  same  kind,  if  the  inquirer 
should  ask  for  the  kngth^  or  the  breadth^  or  the  weight  of  re- 
pentance. In  answer  to  such  questions  you  might  say,  figura- 
tively, it  must  be  long  and  broad  enough  to  cover  all  your 
sins,  and  heavy  enough  to  turn  the  scale  against  them;  and 
possibly,  such  language  might  suggest  useful  thoughts  to  some 
hearer ;  but  if  taken  as  an  exact  and  adequate  expression  of 
the  spiritual  idea,  it  must  of  necessity  introduce  confusion."* 

It  will  be  said,  however,  that  many  persons  demand  that  the 
causes,  and  grounds,  and  reasons  of  the  accusatk>ns  and  requisi- 
tbns  of  the  fiible  should  be  stated  to  them,  and  will  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  mere  enunciation  of  spiritual  truth.  Very  true. 
But  where  do  they  demand  that  the  cause  shall  be  pleaded  ? 
At  the  bar  of  their  intellect ;  and  they  demand  too  that  it  shall 
be  justified  in  the  view  of  the  intellect.  Now  this  can  never  be 
done,  because  sin  is  not  an  intellectual  aberration,  nor  is  repen- 
tance an  intellectual  sorrow ;  and  if  spiritual  truths  cannot  be 
admitted  on  the  ground  that  they  are  certified  by  consciousness 
to  the  ending  of  strife,  the  case  is  hopeless.  To  assume  any 
other  ground,  is  to  '<  darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowl- 
edge." The  philosophy  of  religion  does  indeed  give  conscience 
the  ascendency  in  all  her  inquiries,  and  in  all  her  decisions. 
She  does  so,  because  she  knows  that  it  is  with  the  moral  man, 
and  not  with  the  intellectual  man,  that  she  has  mainly  to  do. 
The  decisions  of  conscience,  she  takes  to  be  final  and  impera- 
tive, jnst  as  in  another  department,  the  mathematics,  philosophy 
takes  the  decisions  of  the  intellect  to  be  so. 

•  Vt.  Ghron.  Aug.  3, 1832. 
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The  manner  in  which  M.  Diodau  philosopbistes  od  religion,  is 
worthy  of  more  particular  notice.  He  regards  regeneration  as 
*'  a  fact,  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author ;  it  is  so  asserted 
in  the  gospel,  and  without  departing  from  that  6xed  position,  he 
examines  the  fact,  as  a  phenomenon.''  How  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  exerted  he  does  not  ask ;  ti^Ay  the  fact  is  ne- 
cessary, or  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  consistent  with  our  ability, 
he  does  not  inquire,  but  so  it  is. 

The  state  of  the  fact,  as  it  relates  to  the  will,  is  presented  in 
a  verp  happy  manner*  It  is  in  the  will,  or  by  the  will,  that  the 
*' principle  of  activity,"  the  *' primordial  element,"  becomes 
BMnifest.  This  is  free  and  spontaneous,  but  is  not  the  will  itself; 
it  is  that  without  which  the  will  is  not  attributable  to  any  thing 
as  existence.  It  is  free  and  spontaneous,  but  not  voluntary ; 
that  is,  it  is  not  free  and  spontaneous  because  it  has  or  may  have 
volition.  Spontaneity,  but  not  volition,  belongs  to  the  idea  of 
the  '^  principle  of  activity."  But  what  is  spontaneity  ?  1  will 
explain*  I  wish  to  think,  and  I  think.  But  does  it  not  happen 
sometimes,  that  I  think  without  having  wished  to  think  f  Take 
the  thought  unawares,  without  having  wished  to  think,  and  you 
will  find  thought  free  and  spontaneous,  but  without  your  volition. 
This  is  spontaneity.  It  is  tlie  function  of  the  principle  of  ibought 
to  think ;  whether  you  will  or  not,  thought  is  developed.  Will 
not  to  think,  if  you  please.  It  is  not  possible,  the  very  attempt 
is  a  devebpement  of  thought.  Thus  thought  is  often  spontane- 
ous, in  distinction  from  being  volnutary. 

Love  also  is  spontaneous ;  but  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  volition. 
It  is  the  *'  primordial  element"  coalescing  in  spirit  with  the  loved 
object  before  the  soul.  No  man  loves  by  a  volition  to  love ; 
and  no  man  possesses  more  delightful  freedom,  than  in  loving. 

Now,  in  examining  regeneration  as  a  phenomenon,  the  fact  of 
spontaneity,  as  distinct  from  volition,  has  not  been  so  generally 
marked  as  it  should  have  been,  or  the  conception  never  woold 
have  entered  any  man's  mind,  that  we  could  regenerate  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  philological  absurdity)  ourselves  by  a  volitbn, 
or  a  d^perate  effiirt  at  volition ;  or  that  regeneration  was,  in  any 
sense,  the  act  of  one's  own  will.  If  it  was,  it  would  be  wUUfuU^ 
full  of  the  moi^  the  self,  which  is  the  seed-sin  in  the  ground 
plot  of  human  existence.  The  work  before  us  does  not,  how- 
ever, leave  the  matter  at  this  point.  It  shows  the  province  of 
the  will  in  this  phenomenon.  The  '^  principle  of  activity"  is  not 
manifest  as  moral,  except  in  the  will,  and  iberefore  it  is  to  be 
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approached  by  us  ooly  ia  that  power.  *^  The  eduoattOD  of  the 
will  b  the  perfection  of  our  moral  being."  But  the  will  itself,  or 
the  will  as  the  ielf,  the  mo»,  is  perverted  and  eofeebled.  Where 
then  shall  be  found  that  image,  that  prototype,  which  the  ^'  moral 
instinct,"  the  conscience,  demands  ?  "  In  the  will  of  God,  the 
model  and  rule  of  the  human  will  may  be  found."  And  seek* 
ing  it  any  where  else,  or  by  any  thing  else,  is  seeking  it  as  the 
$noi  dictates,  which  is  only  another  form  of  sin ;  so  that  the  will 
is  directed  a$  once  to  God,  for  its  education.  And  what  is  God  ? 
God  is  Lovfi.  As  seen  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  God  is 
LoYA.  Thus  the  mot  is  brought,  in  the  will,  directly  before  the 
light  and  the  life  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  breaks  forth  in  a 
whole  atmosphere  of  love.  If  spontaneity  takes  place,  and  the 
soul  coalesces  with  the  love  now  manifest,  it  is  regenerated  into- 
the  possession  of  the  love  that  is  like  God ;  and  henceforth  thi» 
becomes  to  it  light,  life,  and  guidance. 

This  is  stating  the  fact  as  it  occurs.  No  one,  in  examining 
his  own  religious  experience,  finds  that  by  an  eflbrt  at  willing^ 
he  becomes  a  new  man.  But  every  one  has  found  that  be  is 
freely  and  delightfully  drawn  to  God,  as  Chamock  often  illus* 
trates  it,  like  the  iron  to  the  magnet,  by  a  sweet,  kind,  coalescing 
influence.  The  will  has  its  duty  for  which  it  knows  itself  to  b% 
responsible,  and  that  is,  to  keep  spiritual  and  eternal  things  be* 
fore  the  mind,  especially  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  conscience,  as  an  abiding  testimony  for 
God,  pronounces  imperatively,  that  the  will  ought  to  do  this, 
that  it  is  held  responsible  for  this.  And  if  done,  whose  coo* 
science  will  permit  him  to  doubt  of  the  result  ?  Whose  con* 
science  can  doubt  of  the  result?  Whoever  did  thus  empky  his 
will,  and  failed  to  find  th£  law  of  life  opening  in  his  soul,  and. 
expanding  itself  through  the  inner  man  ?   Not  one ;  no,  not  one ! 

We  shall,  however,  deceive  ourselves^  if  we  suppose  that  the 
ministry  will  promote  regeneratk>n,  by  preaching  upon  spontanei* 
ty.  That  would  be  as  foreign  to  the  purpose,  as  to  preach  upon 
volition,  independent  holiness,  or  free  agency.  Love  must  be 
preached,  not  spontaneity  or  volition ;  love,  not  a  lecture  about 
love  as  an  afiectbn,  but  by  presenting  for  our  contemplation  tlie 
object  to  be  loved,  in  the  form  love  has  assumed.  In  a  word, 
by  preaching  Jesus  Christ  as  the  way  in  which  Grod's  love  is 
commended  to  us.  For  the  soul  to  keep  before  itself  the  eter- 
nal sun  of  love,  the  will  must  ever  keep  Jesus  Christ  before  the 
mind,  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.    Herein  may  spiritual  trutha 
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be  seen ;  and  herein  will  their  power  to  draw,  to  subdue,  to  ele- 
vate the  soul,  be  manifest.    It  was  because  this  form  of  mani- 
festation is  so  essential  to  a  right  knowledge  of  them,  that  the 
apostles  so  continually  preached  Jesus  Christ.    In  him  these  truths 
might  be  seen,  and  without  him  they  could  not  be  understood. 
**In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men."    By  sufiering 
itself  to  be  drawn  away  from  this  position,  to  consider  regenera- 
tion as  a  volition,  or  a  something  the  nature  of  which  was  com- 
prehensible by  examining  the  operation  of  our  minds,  the  minis- 
try has  lost  in  spirituality,  and  the  church  has  been  fed,  not  so 
much  with  the  '*  bread  of  life  which  came  down  from  heaven," 
as  with  the  husks,  which  a  heartless  intellect  has  provided.    The 
complaint  already  heard,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  from 
almost  all  parts  of  the  land,  in  relation  to  the  thousands  lately 
united  to  the  churches,  is,  that  there  is  great  want  of  spirituality 
and  doctrinal  knowledge.    Not  knowledge  of  doctrines,  in  the 
shape  of  propositions  and  larger  catechisms,  for  that  has  been 
felt  to  be,  in  some  respects,  an  injury ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
integral  elements  of  the  christian  life,  that  in  which  hope  stands, 
in  which  faith  grows  and  extends  itself,  and  in  which  charity  is 
the  all  pervading  element  and  the  fore-tokening  evidence  of  the 
blessedness  that  is  to  come.    The  causes  of  these  complaints 
are  manifest  to  an  attentive  observer,  who  has  been  at  any  pains 
to  inform  himself  respecting  the  peculiar  shape  in  which  the  min- 
istry has  presented  divine  truth,  and  the  very  singular  specula- 
tions that  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  indulged,  and 
the  still  more  surprising  short-sightedness,  which  has  led  so  many 
to  count  on  immediate  and  astounding  effects,  as  the  criterion  of 
truth  and  usefulness.     The  remedy  for  these  and  many  other 
evils,  will  be  found  when  "  vain  specu*lations"  shall  be  abandon- 
ed, and  the  ministry,  like  strong-mjnded  and  simple-hearted  be- 
lievers, shall  give  their  powers  to  the  illustration  and  enforce- 
ment of  "  Christ  crucified,"  as  the  great  fact  of  the  gospel, 
designed  by  Him,  who  '^  knew  what  was  in  man,"  to  be  the  re- 
generating and  conservative  principle  of  our  race. 
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Art.  UI.  Sketches  of  Idum ea  and  its  present 

Inhabitants. 

From  the  Travel*  of  Barckhardt  and  Lefh. 

ffith  an  Historical  Introduction. 

Bj  the  Editor. 
First  Articlx. 

I.  Historical  Introduction.^ 

* 

The  land  of  Idumea,  or  of  Edom,  which  is  so  often  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures  as  the  country  of  the  descendants  of  Esau,  has 
been  until  recently  so  imperfectly  known,  that  even  its  sit- 
ualion  and  boundaries  have  usually  been  laid  down,  upon  the 
best  maps,  a  hundred  miles  or  more  out  of  their  true  position. 
The  region  was  first  visited  in  modern  times  by  Burckhardti 
and  afterwards  by  Mr  Legh  and  his  companions ',  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  remarkable  results  of  their  researches,  presented 
m  connexion  with  what  is  known  of  the  country  from  ancient 
sources,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the  biblical  student,  as  a 
contribution  for  illustrating  an  interesting  and  hitherto  obscure 

^  The  works  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  Introduction,  are 
principally  the  following : 

Relandi  Palaestma,  passim.  This  is  still  the  store-house  for  every 
thing  which  relates  to  the  classical  illustration  of  sacred  geography. 

CeiiLarii  Mftitiae  Orbis  Antiqui,  ed.  Schwartz,  lips.  17£bi.  Tom. 
II.  p.  577  sq. 

EusEBii  Onomasiieon,  etc.  ed.  Clericus,  Amstel.  1704  fol., 

W.  A.  Bachiene,  HUtorische  und  Geographischt  Beschreibung  von 
Paldstina.  Aus  dem  Hollandischen.  Cleve  u.  Leipz.  1766.  Theil  I. 
Bd.  2.     §  234.  p.  48  sq. 

Gesenius,  CommerUar  uber  Jesaia,  zu  c.  16:  1.  c.  34,  35. 

RosENMUELLER,  Handbuck  der  biblischen  MertkuiMhmde,  Bib- 
lische  Geographic,  Bd.  III.  p.  65  sq.  Leipz.  1828.  This  is  on  the 
whote  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  Idumea,  though  far  fix>m  com- 
plete. 

AfANNERT,  (kograpkie  der  GrUchen  und  RBmer,  Th.  VI.  Bd.  L 
Arabien  etc.    2ter  Auflage,  Leipz.  1831.  p.  129  sq.  143. 

Other  writers  occasionally  consulted,  are  referred  to  in  the  notes ; 
as  also  the  sources  examined,  like  Josephus,  etc. 
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portion  of  sacred  geography.  The  sketches  too  which  are  given 
by  these  travellers,  of  the  manners  and  noodes  of  life  prevailing 
anaong  the  present  inhabitants,  and  particularly  among  the  Be- 
douin Arabs,  are  probably  applicable  with  very  little  variation, 
to  the  nomadic  tribes  of  ancient  days ;  and  tbey  picture  to  us  with 
equal  truth  and  vivacity,  not  only  the  present  Bedouins,  but 
also  the  bands  of  the  Amatekites,  Moabites,  Midianites,  and  oth- 
ers, who  wandered  over  those  regions  m  the  perkxis  of  Jewish 
history. 

^  1 .  General  Situation  and  Extent  ofldumea  or  Edom, 

The  general  positk)n,  extent,  and  character  of  the  land  of 
Edom,  has  already  been  pointed  out,  in  the  eighth  number  of 
the  present  work,  in  an  article  on  the  Wanderings  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  Desert.  To  that  article  the  reader  is  referred,  as 
also  to  the  accompanying  map  f  and  therefore,  it  will  here  be 
necessary  to  make  only  a  very  general  statement.  It  will  be  re- 
collected that  the  Jordan  runs  every  where  through  a  valley, 
in  most  places  narrow,  and  shut  in  by  parallel  ranges  of  moun- 
tains. These  mountains  in  two  places  expand  so  as  to  form 
circular  or  rather  elliptical  basins  of  considerable  extent;  of 
which  the  northern  is  occupied  by  the  lake  of  Tiberias ;  and  the 
southern  by  the  Dead  sea,  in  which  the  Jordan  now  terminates. 
South  of  the  Dead  sea,  however,  the  same  ranges  of  mountains 
again  approach  and  continue  parallel  to  each  other,  enclosing  be- 
tween them  a  deep  and  broad  valley  of  sand,  called  towards  the 
north  El  Ohor  and  towards  the  south  El  Araba,  whk^h  extends 
in  a  directbn  nearly  S.  S.  W.  to  the  eastern  or  Elanitic  gulf  of 
the  Red  sea,  at  Akaba.  This  valley  is  obvbusly  a  continuatk>Q 
of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  ;  through  which,  in  all  probability,  ia 
very  ancient  times,  before  the  Dead  sea  was  formed  on  the 
plains  of  Sodom,  that  river  discharged  its  waters  into  the  Elanitic 
gulf.  The  length  of  this  valley,  between  the  two  seas,  is  about  95 
minutes  of  latitude,  from  about  lat.  31^  5',  to  lat.  29^  30'  north,  or 
about  II 0  English  miles  in  a  direct  line.  The  mountains  which 
skirt  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  either  side,  from  the  lake  of 
Tiberias  to  A^aba,  are  known  in  Scripture  by  various  names  in 
different  parts.  On  the  west,  next  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  they 
constitute  the  mountains  of  Gilbca ;  then  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim ;  then  those  of  Judah,  which  include  the  range  west 

•  See  Bibl  Repos.  Vol  H.  p.  775,  776,  777  sq. 
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of  the  Dead  sea  to  the  southern  border  of  Palestine.  South  of 
this,  the  mountains  on  the  west  of  the  Ghor,  which  are  narrow 
and  only  serve  to  separate  the  Ghor  from  the  vast  desert  of 
Paran,  have  no  specific  name  in  Scripture ;  at  least,  none  which 
we  can  certainly  determine.  On  the  east,  the  mountains  south 
of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  are  those  of  Gilead  and  Bashan ;  then 
those  of  Reuben,  etc.  then  those  of  Moab  around  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Dead  sea.  The  mountainous  tract  south  of  the  Dead 
sea,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ghor,  which  is  much  broader  and 
higher  than  that  on  the  western  side,  and  extends  to  Akaba,  is, 
without  doubt,  the  Mount  Seir  of  the  Scriptures,  the  country  of 
the  Edomites.  At  the  present  day  the  northern  part  of  it,  from  a 
toady  not  far  from  Kerek  to  the  wide  valley  El  Gboeyr  which 
descends  from  the  eastern  desert  into  the  Ghor,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Djebalj  i.  e.  mountains;  manifestly  the  Oebcd  of  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Oebalene  of  the  Romans.^  The  next  portion, 
extending  to  the  Wady  Gbarendel,  is  called  Djebel  Shera^ 
which  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  same  name  as  Mount 
SeiV,  though  this  is  doubtful.  In  this  portion  are  situated  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Petra,  the  renowned  capital  of  Idumea. 
Farther  south,  the  continuation  of  the  chain  to  the  waters  of  the 
Elanitic  gulf,  is  called  Djebel  Hesma.  Eastward  of  this  moun- 
tainous tract,  which  seems  in  general  not  to  be  more  than  from 
eight  to  twelve  miles  broad,  lies  the  vast  and  stony  plain  of  the 
Arabian  desert.  The  mountains,  as  seen  from  the  Ghor,  ap- 
pear to  have  a  very  considerable  elevation ;  but  as  seen  from  the 
eastern  plain,  they  look  only  like  low  hills ;  the  desert  being 
upon  a  much  higher  level  than  the  Ghor.  This  great  valley 
also  seems  to  have  a  rapid  slope  towards  the  south ;  for  the  eas- 
tern mountains  apparently  increase  in  height  towards  the  south, 
those  of  Hesma  being  higher  than  any  of  the  others  farther 
north ;  while  as  seen  from  the  eastern  plain  they  all  appear  to 
continue  of  the  same  altitude.^  RSppel]  estimates  the  height  of 
the  mountains  of  Hesma  near  Akaba,  at  3000  French  feet 
(about  3250  English  feet)  above  the  sea.^ 

That  this  tract  of  country  was  the  seat  of  the  children  of  Esau, 
seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  question,  since  the  researches  of 
Burckhardt  and  Legh  have  brought  to  light  its  geographical 

'  Ps.  83c  7  or  8.     So  Eusebius,  Ontnnait.  Art.  ^Idovfiala. 

^  Burckbardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  etc.  p.  435,  ^  Reisen,  p.  180. 
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features,  aod  the  names  by  which  its  divisions  and  *towns  are 
still  known,  corresponding  in  so  many  particulars  to  the  notices 
which  are  given  in  Scripture,  and  in  ancient  profane  writers.' 
We  shall  go  more  into  detail  on  these  points  in  the  sequel.  It  is 
only  proper  to  add  here,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  regard  the 
Edomites  as  wholly  confined  to  this  region.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  they  also  had  possession,  at  least  occasional,  of  the  mountains 
and  parts  of  the  desert  west  of  the  Ghor ;  as  we  know  that  at  a 
later  period  they  subdued  the  southern  part  of  Palestine,  as  far 
as  Hebron ;  and  also  made  excursions  through  or  around  the 
land  of  Moab,  and  became  masters  of  Bozrah. 

On  all  the  best  maps  up  to  the  time  of  Burckhardt,  Mount 
Seir  and  the  country  of  Edom  are  laid  down  as  situated  direct- 
ly south  of  Palestine,  between  the  extremity  of  the  Dead  sea 
and  Egypt ;  where  we  now  know  that  there  exists  nothing  but  a 
wide  and  pathless  desert.  Had  Burckhardt  accomplished  noth- 
ing but  bis  researches  in  these  regions,  his  journey  would  stQl 
have  been  worth  all  the  labour  and  cost  expended  in  it ;  ahhough 
his  discoveries  thus  shed  their  strongest  light  upon  subjects, 
which  were  not  comprehended  in  the  plan  or  purpose  either  of 
himself  or  his  employers.'^ 

^  2.  ^ame.  Settlement^  and  earliest  History  ofldumea. 

The  original  name  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Eklomites 
was  Mount  Seir,  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  14:  6,  where 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederates  are  said  to  have  smit- 
ten "  the  Horites  in  their  Mount  Seir."  These  Horites,  as  the 
name  signifies,  (Heb.  '^'^'n  from  nin  a  hole,  cave,)  were  dwel- 
lers in  caves ;  a  description  of  people  who  were  afterwards  called 
by  the  Greeks  Troglodytes,  TgcoyXodvtai,  a  word  of  the  same 
signification  as  Horites,  derived  from  rgoiykrj  a  cave*  The 
appellation  was  in  this  case  obviously  drawn  from  the  habits  of 
the  people ;  for  Jerome  says  that  **  the  whole  of  the  southern 
part  ofldumea,  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Petra  and  Aila,  was  full 
of  caverns  which  were  used  as  dwellings  f^  and  Josephus  also 

^  See  particularly  the  remarks  on  the  situation  of  Kadesh,  in  Vol. 
II.  p.  791,  of  this  work. 

"^  See  some  remarks  on  the  character  of  Burckhardt  as  a  traveller, 
in  Vol.  II.  p.  597,  of  this  work. 

^  Comm.  in  Obad.  vs.  1.  ^  Omnia  australis  regie  Idumaeonun  de 
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mentioDS  a  valley  id  the  region  west  of  theGhor,  called  PbaraD» 
which  was  full  of  such  caves.^  We  shall  also  see  Id  the  sequel, 
that  even  Petra,  the  capital  city,  was  io  a  great  measure  com- 
posed of  similar  habitations ;  so  that  in  all  probability,  (as  Jerome 
affirms,)  the  Idumeans  in  every  age  were  in  fact  Troglodytesy 
or  dwellers  in  caves;  though  not  usually  called  by  this  name  as 
a  specific  designation.^^ 

At  a  later  period,  Esau,  the  elder  son  of  Jacob,  who  was.  also 
called  Edom,  Gen.  25:  30.  36:  8,  removed  into  this  region 
from  the  face  of  his  brother  Jacob,  Gen.  36:  6 — 9,  and  took 
possession  of  it  as  a  country  which  the  Lord  had  destined  for 
the  residence  of  his  posterity,  Deut.  2:  5.  Gen.  32:  3.  His 
father  Isaac  had  described  to  him  this  land  in  his  prophetic 
blessing,  Gen.  27:  39,  40,  ''  Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall  be  the 
fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above ;  and 
by  thy  sword  shah  thou  live,  and  shalt  serve  thy  brother ;  and 
it  shall  came  to  pass  when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion,  that 
thou  shall  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck."  How  literally 
this  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  we  shall  see  in  tracing  the  further 
history  of  the  Edomites  in  the  next  section.  From  this  country 
Esau  came  to  meet  Jacob,  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  at 
the  ford  of  the  Jabbok,  Gen.  32:  3,  22.  33:  1,16. 

For  a  long  period  afterwards,  and  so  late  indeed  as  the  time 
of  Ezekiel,  ?35:  2,  3,  7,)  this  land  still  continued  to  be  known 
occasionally  oy  the  name  of  Mount  Seir ;  though  Edom  was 
now  the  more  common  appellation.  The  name  jSeiV,  "i"^:^ , 
means  strictly  AatVy,  and  hence,  as  applied  to  a  country,  may 
signify  roughs  mountainous.  It  is  therefore  synonymous  with 
Esau,  1^,  which  also  signifies  hairy ;  and  who  is  described 
as  a  hairy  man.  Gen.  25:  25.  27:  11.  This  circumstance 
seems  to  have  misled  Josephus,  to  regard  Esau  and  Seir  as 

Eleutheropoli  usque  ad  Petram  et  Ailam  (haec  est  possessio  Esau)  in 
Bpecubus  habitadunculis  babet,  et  propter  nimios  calores  solis  quia 
meridiana  proviocia  est,  subterraneis  tuguriis  utitur."  Jerome  is 
here  speaking  of  the  Idumea  of  a  far  later  age,  which  included  the 
southern  part  of  Palestine. 

»  Bell.  Jud.  IV.  9.  4.     Comp.  Bibl.  Repos.  Vol.  II.  p.  790. 

^^  See  Killer's  Onomasticon  V.  T.  p.  506.  C.  B.  Michaelis  Diss, 
de  antiquiss.  Idumaeor.  kistorioj  §  12  sq.  in  Pott  and  Ruperti's  SyUogt 
CommentL  fheologicar,  P.  VI.  J.  D.  Michaelis  Comment,  de  TVog- 
lodytis  Seirilis,  in  his  Syntagma  CommaUatt.  P.  I.  p.  194. 
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tke  name  of  ooe  and  the  stme  penoo.^^  But  acoordiog  to 
GeD.  36:  20,  Seir  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Horites,  aod  lived 
undoubtedly  at  an  earlier  period  than  Esau.  It  is  however  not 
improbable,  that  the  region  was  thus  named  the  rtntghj  rather 
from  its  character,  than  from  any  of  its  primeval  setders.  It  is 
usually  affirmed,  that  the  present  name  of  Djebd  SherOf  which 
IS  appropriated  only  to  the  middle  portion  of  this  range  of  moun- 
tains, extending  between  the  Wadys  £1  Ghoeyr  and  Gharendel, 
is  derived  from  the  ancient  name  of  Seir;  but  this  is  on  good 
grounds  called  in  question  by  Gesenius  ;^  since  the  present 
Arabic  name  has  a  different  signification;  and  we  find  also 
Mount  Seir  described  as  being  adjacent  to  the  southern  border 
of  Palestine,  a  position  which  could  hardly  be  attributed  to  the 
modern  Shera. 

The  name  Idumea^  'JdovfAola,  is  merely  the  Greek  mode  of 
pronouncing  Edom ;  or  rather,  according  to  Josephus,  it  is  a 
softer  and  inore^  elegant  pronunciation  of  what  would  properly 
be  written  *AdwiiaP  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  speak  ot  this 
land  only  under  the  names  of  Mount  Seir  and  Edom  ;^^  although 
the  English  vei-sion  has  sometimes  substituted  Idumea  for  these, 
e.  g.  Is.  34:  5,  6.  Ez.  35:  15.  36:  5.  The  Septuagint  has 
more  commonly  ^JSovfiaia,  2  Sam.  8:  14.  2  K.  14: 10;  though 
sometimes  also  '£dwfi,  as  Num.  33:  7.  1  K.  11:  15.  2  K. 
14:  7.  The  Apocryphal  books  have  only  the  form  'Idovfialu, 
1  Mace.  4:  29,  61.  5:  3.  2  Mace.  10:  16;  and  this  is  also 
found  in  Mark  3:  8,  the  only  passage  where  mention  is  made  of 


^^  Antiq.  1.20.  3.  '  Tjtextoimaov  ug  SaBiganr  irrav&a  yao  iTtottlto 
T^y  dUrnotv,  ngwrayo(^viTag  to  x^^  i'^o  ti/^  avvov  tgix*^^^  ^<>~ 

1^  Notes  to  Burckhardt's  Travels,  Germ.  ed.  p.  1007.  "  That  the 
biblical  Seir  and  the  Arabic  Skera  are  etymologicaUy  related,  I  would 
not  decidedly  affirm ;  at  least  they  have  very  different  meanings ;  the 
first,  hairy ;  the  second,  region^  possession^  [according  to  the  Camoos, 
also  mountain^  p.  1900.]  The  name  Seir  had  also  iu  the  Bible  a 
wider  extent,  and  comprised  the  whole  territory  of  Edom,  includini; 
the  Ljebal ;  whence  it  could  also  be  named  as  the  southern  border  of 
Palestine,  Josh.  11: 17.  12:  7.'" 

1^  Jos.  Ant.  II.  1.  1. 

1^  Jerome  says:  ''Sciendum  quod  in  Ebraeo  numquam  scribatur 
Iduraaea,  sed  semper  Edom,  quam  Idumaeam  Graeca  ezpressit  trans- 
latio."    Comm.  in  Ezech.  xxv.  12. 
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this  country  in  the  New  Testament*  The  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  likewise  knew  only  the  name  Idumea  ;  which  however 
they,  as  well  as  Josephus,  employ  in  the  wider  sense  of  a  later 
age,  including  under  it  the  southern  parts  of  Palestine,  and 
sometimes  Palestine  itself,  as  we  shall  more  fully  see  hereafter. 
Scripture  informs  us,  that  the  descendants  of  Esau  succeeded 
the  Horites  in  Mount  Seir,  "  when  they  had  destroyed  them, 
and  dwelt  in  their  stead ;  even  as  Israel  did  unto  the  land  of  his 
possession ;"  Deut.  2:  12,  22.  We  might  from  this  infer,  that 
the  subjugation  and  expulsion  of  the  Horites  was  gradual,  and 
that  they  continued  for  perhaps  a  long  period  to  occupy  portions 
of  the  country,  along  with  the  children  of  Edom  ;  just  as  the 
Philistines  and  Canajinites  remained  and  dwelt  for  centuries  with 
the  Israelites  in  Palestine,  before  they  were  subdued,  or  became 
amalgamated  with  them.  This  inference  is  further  conBrmed 
by  the  fact,  that  with  the  genealogical  tables  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Edomites  in  Gen.  c.  36,  and  I  Chr.  c.  1,  there  is  also  given  a 
similar  list  of  apparently  contemporary  chiefs  of  the  descendants 
of  Seir.  From  these  genealogies  it  would  appear,  that  the 
Horites,  as  well  as  the  children  of  Edom,  were  like  the  Israelites 
divided  into  tribes,  and  these  tribes  again  subdivided  into  fami- 
lies ;^^  a  division  that  still  prevails  among  the  Arabic  hordes 
which  at  the  present  day  inhabit  the  same  regions.  These 
genealogical  tables,  both  of  Edom  and  Seir,  contain  the  names 
apparently  of  the  heads  of  such  families ;  probably  only  those 
of  the  more  distinguished  individuals  who  held  those  stations, 
and  who  by  their  talents  and  renown  acquired  influence  and 
power  over  other  families  and  perhaps  whole  tribes ;  just  as 
many  a  modern  Arab  Sheikh  exerts  an  influence  far  beyond  the 
sphere  of  his  hereditary  doroain.^^  Of  these  Edomite  heads  of 
families,  the  most  conspicuous,  and  indeed  the  only  one  whose 
descendants  became  known,  was  Theman  or  Teman^  a  grandson 
of  Esau,  Gen.  36: 10,  1 1,  from  whom  a  district  of  the  territory  of 

'5  Heb.  n^B'^n  ,  aVei .     Comp.  Josh.  7:  14. 

^^  Compare  in  the  sequel,  the  accounts  of  Burckhardt  and  Legh 
respecting  the  Sheikh  of  Kerek.  The  Hebrew  name  of  these  chiefi 
is  ^^^fit ,  which  signifies  literally  (he  head  or  chief  of  a  famUy^  and 
should  have  been  translated  accordingly  in  our  English  version, 
where  we  now  find  the  word  dtikeSf—a  term  which  can  convey  only 
a  false  impression  to  the  reader.  In  Zech.  9:  7.  Vi:  5,  6,  the  same 
word  is  translated  governor. 
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the  Edomites  took  its  name ;"  and  this  name  was  preserved^  so 
late  as  the  time  of  Eusebius,  in  a  town  or  village  Thtman  situa- 
ted about  five  Roman  miles  from  Petra  or  Sela,  and  the  seat  of 
a  Roman  garrison.^^  The  Temanites  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
great  wisdom  ;  Jer.  49:  7.  Barucb  3:  22,  23.  It  was  from  this 
circumstance,  perhaps,  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  placed 
the  most  important  of  the  attempted  refutations  of  Job's  argu- 
ments, in  the  mouth  of  Eliphaz  the  Temanite.^ 

At  a  very  early  period,  and  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt,  the  regal  form  of  government  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Edom,  in  connexion  with  the  more  ancient  con- 
stitution of  tribes  and  chiefs.  In  Num.  20:  14,  Moses  is  said  to 
have  sent  messengers  to  the  Artrr^of  Edom,to  ask  permission  to 
pass  through  his  territory ;  and  in  Gen.  36:  31 — 39  and  1  Chr. 
1 :  43 — 60,  we  have  a  list  of  eight  kings  who  reigned  over  Edom 
before  there  was  any  king  in  Israel.  There  is  here  no  necessity 
for  supposing,  with  Rosenmueller,^  that  these  were  kings  only 
of  a  part  of  the  country,  while  the  other  part  remained  under  its 
former  chiefs ;  since  there  is  no  hint  of  this  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  indeed  nothing  which  would  naturally  lead  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion. The  more  probable  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  they 
lie  on  the  surface  of  Gen.  c.  36,  would  seem  to  be  the  following. 
In  verses  15 — 1 9,  we  have  an  enumeration  of  the  earliest  chiefs 
of  the  Edomite  families  and  tribes ;  and  in  verses  29 — 30,  a  simi- 
hr  list  of  the  contemporary  chiefs  of  the  Horites.  These  lists  were 
most  probably  given  by  Moses,  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch* 
A  later  writer,  perhaps  Ezra  who  is  said  to  have  revised  and  ar- 
ranged the  sacred  books,  very  naturally  saw  fit  to  subjoin  a  cat- 
alogue of  the  rulers  who  subsequently  had  dominion  in  Edom, 


"  Jer.  49:  7,  20.    Ez.  25:  la    Obad.  9. 

^®  Euseb.  Ononuuikofi,  Art.  Oaifiav,  The  name  Theman  or  Tt- 
man^  Heb.  ]73^n  ,  signifies  whoA  is  on  the  right  hand;  and  hence,  ac- 
cording to  tLe  Hebrew  mode  of  designating  the  different  points  of 
compass,  it  means  also  ike  south.  When  therefore  it  is  said  in  Hab. 
9:  3,  that  **  God  came  firom  Teman,"  this  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Teman  above  described,  which  was  near  to  Mount  Hor ;  or 
it  more  probably  is  put  as  a  poetical  designation  for  £^  wuth  in  gen- 
eral. 

1'  A  son  of  Esau,  and  the  &ther  of  Teman,  was  likewise  called 
Eliphaz,  Gen.  36:  10,  11. 

so  Bibl.  Geog.  III.  p.  69. 
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Dot  improbably  from  1  Cbroo.  1:  43*— 50.'^  But  it  is  no  where 
said,  that  this  regal  government  supplanted  or  destroyed  the 
ancient  constitution ;  indeed  it  would  seem  rather  to  have 
been  superadded  to  the  latter ;  as  was  at  first  also  the  case  in 
Israel,  where  the  elevation  of  Saul  to  be  king,  produced  no  im- 
portant change  in  the  general  arrangement. and  government  of 
the  individual  tribes.  Besides,  the  kings  of  Edom  named  in  the 
list  were  not  hereditary,  nor  was  there  any  single  metropolis  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  each  king  is  said  to  have  had  his  own  partic- 
ular city  and  royal  residence.  Nay,  so  far  from  there  having 
been  an  hereditary  royal  line  of  descent,  we  find  that  one  at  least 
of  these  kings  was  apparently  a  foreigner,  from  I^ehoboth  on  the 
river  Euphrates,  Gen.  36:  37.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  for 
supposing  that  they  all  reigned  in  immediate  succession  ;  the 

Ehrase  ^'  reigned  in  his  stead"  implying  no  more  than  that  one 
ing  arose  after  another,  whether  immediately  or  not.  That 
they  did  not  immediately  succeed  each  other  is  here  rendered 
probable  by  the  circumstance,  that  only  eight  reigns  are  men- 
tioned as  occupying  the  whole  interval  from  Moses  (Num.  20: 
14)  to  Samuel,  a  period  of  at  least  450  years.  Taking  all  these 
facts  together,  viz.  that  the  kingdom  was  not  hereditary,  that 
each  king  bad  his  own  different  residence,  that  one  at  least  was 
a  foreigner,  and  that  they  probably  did  not  reign  in  immediate 
succession, — ^it  would  seem  to  be  an  obvious  conclusion,  that 
these  kings  were  only  distinguished  chieftains,  whose  valour  and 
wisdom  raised  them  to  a  station  of  power  and  authority  over  the 
whole  nation ;  but  whose  acquired  rank  was  not  transmitted  to 
their  descendants ;  because  their  influence,  being  merely  personal, 
ceased  with  their  lives,  and  all  things  then  reverted  to  their  former 
state.  At  a  later  period,  mention  is  indeed  made  of  the  king^s 
seed  in  Edom,  1  K.  1 1:  14  ;  but  this  necessarily  implies  nothing 
more  than  that  Hadad,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  David,  was  a 
relative  of  the  last  king  of  Edom.  The  list  of  chiefs  subjoined 
to  the  catalogue  of  these  kings,  Geo.  36:  40 — 43,  would  seem 


^^  There  is  thus  no  occasion  for  the  suppositioD  of  C.  K  Michaelis, 
that  this  list  of  the  kings  of  Edom  was  inserted  by  Mobea  prophetical- 
ly. It  is  obviously  one  of  those  few  passages  in  the  Pentateuch, 
which  may  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand,  like  Deut.  c.  34,  and 
Josh.  24:  39  sq.  Comp.  Bibl.  Repos.  Vol.  II.  p.  703.  Bee  the  disser* 
tation  of  Michaelis  referred  to  in  note  10  above,  §  11,  §  23  sq.  p,.218. 
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to  comprise  those  who  were  contemporary  with,  or  perhaps  filled 
out  the  various  interregnums  in,  the  kingly  government.  Of 
these  later  chiefs,  several  bore  the  same  names  as  those  in  the 
preceding  catalogues. 

^  3.    Subsequent  History  of  the  EdomiitSj  until  their  disap^ 

pearance  as  a  Nation  soon  after  the  Christian  Era. 

• 

The  feeling  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  which  prevailed  between 
the  two  patriarchs  Esau  and  Jacob,  appears  to  have  extended 
itself  down  throughout  all  their  posterity.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Edomites  refused  to  the  Israelites  a  passage  through  their 
territory ;  thus  compelling  them  to  a  long  and  wearisome  march 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  Ghor  and  El  Araba  to  the  Elan- 
itic  gulf,  in  order  to  pass  around  the  land  of  Edom.^  The 
next  distinct  notice  of  them  is  in  1  Sam.  14:  47,  where  Saul  is 
said  to  have  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  them.  But 
David  among  his  other  wide  conquests,  first  fully  subdued  the 
Edomites  also,  and  placed  garrisons  throughout  all  their  coun- 
try.*' Thus  was  fulfilled  the  first  part  of  Isaac's  prophetic 
blessing ;  Gen.  27:  40. 

During  the  reign  of  Solomon,  that  prince  made  Ezion-geber, 
on  the  Elauitic  gulf,  a  naval  station,  whence  he  despatched  fleets 
to  Ophir,  and  introduced  the  riches  of  the  east  into  Palestine, 
1  K.  9:  26.  Under  his  reign  it  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  Edomites  attempted  a  revolt,  under  Hadad,  whom  it  is  said 
the  "  Lord  stirred  up  as  an  adversary  to  Solomon  ;"  I  K.  1 1 : 
14 — ^22.  But  this  would  appear  not  to  have  been  ultimately 
successful ;  for  under  Jehoshaphat,  the  fourth  in  the  succession 
after  Solomon,  B.  C.  914,  it  is  expressly  said  that  "thefe  was 
then  no  king  in  Edom ;  a  deputy  was  king,"  1  K.  22:  47.  This 
could  well  be  no  other  than  a  Jewish  governor,  to  whom  the 
title  melek  or  king  was  given,  in  that  broad  and  unimportant 
sense  in  which  the  word  was  also  used  of  the  petty  chiefs  of  the 
Canaanites ;  comp.  Josh.  12:  7 — ^24.  And  when  afterwards 
Jehoshaphat  is  said  to  have  fought  against  Moab  in  alliance  with 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  Edom,  2  K.  3:  9,  12,  26,  nothing  more 

*^  Num.  20: 14  sq.  See  on  this  subject  the  Bibl.  Repos.  Vol.  II. 
p.  793. 

^  2  Sam.  8:  14.  1  Chr.  18:  ll^ia  1  K.  11:  15.  Compara  alao 
Pb.  60:  8,*^  9,  and  the  inacription.  Ps.  108:  9,  10. 
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is  probably  to  be  understood  than  this  governor  of  Edom,  or 
possibly  some  tributary  chief  or  Sheikh  of  renown,  like  the  mod- 
ern Sheikh  of  Kerek.  Jeboshaphat  was  still  master  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  built  a  fleet  at  Ezion-geber  to  be  sent  to  Ophir,  which 
was  destroyed  by  a  storm ;  1  K.  22:  48.  Late  in  his  reign,  the 
Edomites  appear  to  have  rebelled  and  invaded  Judea  in  com- 
pany with  the  Moabites,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  consequence  of 
their  mutual  dissensions ;  2  Chr.  20: 22 — 25,  Some  years  after- 
wards, however,  under  Joram,  B.  C.  892 — 884,  the  Edomites 
again  rebelled  and  "  made  a  king  over  themselves;"  and  although 
Joram  was  victorious  against  them,  yet  they  are  said  to  have  re- 
volted against  Judah  *'  unto  this  day'';  2  K.  8:  20—22.  2  Chr. 
21 :  8 — 10.  It  is  related,  indeed,  that  Amaziah  made  war  upon 
them,  and  even  captured  Sela  or  Petra,  their  capital  city,  and 
changed  its  name  to  Joktheel,  2  K.  14:  7.  2  Chr.  25: 1 1 ,  12,  14 ; 
and  that  Uzziah  his  successor  built  Elath,  and  restored  it  to 
Judah,  2  Chr.  26:  2  ;  but  these  would  appear  to  have  been  but 
temporary  conquests ;  for  under  Ahaz  they  made  inroads  upon 
Judea  and  carried  away  captives,  2  Chr.  28:  17 ;  and  about  the 
same  time,  Rezin  king  of  Syria  expelled  the  Jews  from  Elath, 
of  which  the  Edomites  (according  to  the  proper  reading)  again 
took  permanent  possession;  2  K.  16:  6.^  Edom  was  now  in- 
dependent of  Israel ;  and  thus  was  fulfilled  the  second  part  of 
Isaac's  prophetic  blessing. 

From  this  time  forward  there  are  no  further  notices  of  the 
Edomites  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  But 
from  the  various  allusions  scattered  throughout  the  later  prophets, 
we  learn,  that  while  the  Jewish  state  was  now  on  the  decline  and 
fast  verging  to  ruin,  the  Edomites,  making  use  of  their  newly 


^^  This  passage  affords  one  of  the  most  obvious  examples,  in 
which  the  reading  of  the  Keri  is  to  be  preferred.  It  stands  thus  in 
the  English  version :  ^  At  that  time  Rezin  king  of  Syria  recovered 
Elath  to  Syria,  and  drave  the  Jews  from  Elath ;  and  the  Syrians 
[Keri  Edomites]  came  to  Elath,  and  dwelt  there  unto  this  day." 
The  Heb.  KetkU>  is  Q'^ai'^Wj ,  a  form  elsewhere  unknown  ;  the  word 
for  Syrians  being  always  Q'^a^ftl .  The  JTcn,  by  the  change  of  a  sin- 
gle letter,  "I  for  n,  reads  D•^7^^^^|^ ,  the  usual  word  for  Edomites,  which 
is  here  found  in  the  text  of  many  manuscripts,  and  which  too  the 
Seventy  must  have  read  in  their  copies,  since  they  translate  'idvfiatoi. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  preceding  tinfij^b  should  be  read  D^!^« 
since  the  Syrians  never  had  possession  of  Elath  for  any  long  time ; 
certainly  not  so  long  as  is  implied  in  the  expression  **  unto  this  day.** 
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acquired  lodependeDce,  became  the  great  aod  successful  rtyals 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  extended  their  power  and  enlarged  their 
territory  on  every  side.  Even  before  the  Jewish  exile,  they 
had  acquired  possession  of  Bozrah  in  the  Haouran,  and  of 
Dedan  in  southern  Arabia  f^  and  Edomites  dwelt  also  in  the 
land  of  Uz,  Lam.  4: 21 .  They  appear  also,  at  this  thne,  to  have 
given  full  scope  to  their  hereditary  ill-will  and  enmity  against 
die  Jews ;  if  we  may  judge  from  the  expressions  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  of  that  age.^  But  it  was  first  during  the  invasion  of 
Judea  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  that 
the  Edomites  found  full  opportunity  to  take  Vengeance  upon  the 
Israelites  for  their  own  former  subjugation  and  slavery.  They 
united  themselves  with  the  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  assisted  with  malicious  joy  in  the  subversbn  of  the  Jewish 
nation,"^  of  whose  desolated  country  they  hoped  to  appropriate  a 
ereat  portion  to  themselves.^  In  consequence  of  this,  the  national 
batrea  of  the  Jews  against  them  became  inflamed  to  the  highest 
degree ;  as  is  apparent  from  the  expressions  of  all  the  prophets 
who  lived  after  the  beginning  of  the  captivity.  Indeed,  their  hos» 
tility  of  feeling  towards  Edom  was  even  greater,  apparently,  than 
against  the  Babylonians  themselves  ;  a  circumstance  however 
which  may  be  explained  on  common  psychological  principles. 
When  uttering  imprecations  against  Babylon,  the  prophets  rare- 
ly omit  to  couple  with  that  city  the  name  of  Edom,  as  a  promi- 
nent object  of  their  direst  denunciations.^ 

That  however  the  Edomites,  notwithstanding  their  alliance  in 
this  instance  with  the  Chaldeans,  escaped  the  lot  of  the  Jews  and 
other  surrounding  nations,  so  as  not  to  be  brought  under  subjec- 
tion by  the  proud  monarch  of  Babylon,  is  not  in  itself  probable ; 
and  there  would  seem  indeed  to  be  a  direct  allusion  to  such  an 
event  and  the  consequent  desolations,  in  MaL  1: 2«  3.    Josepbus 

W  Isa.  34:  6.  6a- 1.  Jer.  49:  7, 8—30.  Ezek.  25: 13.  Amos  1:  12. 
See  the  article  Bosrah,  by  the  Editor,  in  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  Boat.  1832. 

^  See  especially  Amos  1: 11.   Joel  3: 19.    Is.  11:  14. 

^  Ez.  25:  12—14.  35:  3-5.  Obad.  vs.  10—16.  Ps.  137:  7.  Lam. 
4:  21. 

«  Ez.  35: 10.    36:  5. 

»  Ps.  137:  7—9.  Obad.  1  sq.  Jer.  49:  7  sq.  Ez.  25: 12  sq.  32:  29. 
35:5. 
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also  relates,  that  Nebucbadoezzar  made  an  expedition,  in  the 
fiftb  year  after  his  capture  of  Jerusalem,  through  Coele-Syria 
against  the  countries  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  and  thence  against 
Egypt;  all  which  he  subdued.^  These  conquests  would  nat- 
urally, and  almost  necessarily,  imply  also  toe  subjugation  of 
Edom.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  inhabitants  of  Edom 
were  at  least  not  carried  away  captives,  like  the  Jews,  into  other 
lands.  They  maintained  themselves  in  their  own  country,  and 
even  extended  themselves  into  the  southern  part  of  Palestine  as 
far  as  Hebron.^^  At  what  time  they  got  possession  of  this  re- 
gion, is  unknown ;  but  it  would  seem,  from  the  allusions  of  the 
Jirophet  Ezekiel  referred  to  in  the  note,  to  have  been  during  the 
ewish  exile.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews,  the  ancient  national 
hatred  again  broke  out  in  new  contests,  so  soon  as  the  Jews  be- 
gan under  Judas  Maccabeus  to  wage  war  in  behalf  of  their  na- 
tional faith  and  existence.  Judas  gained  several  victories  over 
the  Edomites,  and  expelled  them  from  Hebron  and  the  adjacent 
towns  f^  but  it  was  John  Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Simon  Macca- 
beus, who  first  subdued  them  entirely,  about  B.  C.  125.  He 
is  said,  by  Josepbus,  to  have  taken  Adora  and  Marissa,  cities  of 
Idumea;  and  to  have  permitted  the  inhabitants  to  remain  in 
their  country,  on  condition  of  becoming  circumcised  and  obey- 
ing the  Jewish  laws.  To  all  this  they  assented ;  and  thence- 
forth adopting  the  Jewish  customs  and  modes  of  life,  became  in 
a  measure  incorporated  with  that  nation.^  Still,  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  considered  by  the  Jews  as  a  distinct  and 
tributary  people ;  for  we  find  that  Antipas,  an  Idumean,  and 
grandfather  of  Herod  the  Great,  had  been  appointed  gover- 
nor of  the  Idumeans  by  Alexander  Jannaeus  (B.  C.  101 — ^74) ; 
and  that  Antipater,  Herod's  father,  is  likewise  always  described 
as  an  Idumean,  who  by  his  wealth  and  influence  obtained  from 
Julius  Caesar  the  government  of  Judea ;  of  which  he  entrusted 
that  of  Jerusalem  and  the  vicinity  to  his  son  Phasael,  and  that 
of  Galilee  to  bis  younger  son  Herod,  both  of  whom  were  after- 
wards confirmed  in  their  authority  by  Antony,  with  the  title  of 
tetrarchs.^    The  subsequent  power  of  Herod  and  his  successors, 

»^  Job.  Ant  X,  9.  7. 

3^  Comp.  1  Mace.  5:  65,  with  £z.  35: 10.  96:  5. 

^  1  Mace.  5:  3,  65.  2  Mace.  10: 16  sq.  13:  32  sq. 

»  Sob.  Ant.  XIII.  9. 1.    ib.  15.  4. 

^  Joe.  Ant  XIV.  1.  a   ib.  8. 5.   ib.  9.  %   ib.  13. 1. 
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who  as  kings  long  governed  Palestine  under  the  Roman  sway, 
is  too  well  known  to  require  illustration  here.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  Jews  never  forgot  that  they  were  strangers  and  Idu- 
means ;  and  always  felt  themselves  subjected  to  a  doubly  for* 
eign  yoke,-— the  power  of  heathen  Rome  administered  by  the 
cruel  and  capricious  tyranny  of  Idumean  despots.^ 

Only  one  historical  notice  more  remains  of  the  Idumeans  as  a 
distinct  people.  Just  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
as  Josepbus  relates,  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  Idumeans  enter* 
ed  the  city  at  the  invitation  of  the  Zeloiae  or  Zealots,  ostensibly 
in  order  to  make  common  cause  with  them  against  the  Romans ; 
while  in  fact  both  parties  gave  themselves  up  to  deeds  of  murder 
and  rapine  against  the  peaceful  and  wealthier  citizens.^  Before 
the  actual  arrival  of  Titus,  however,  these  Idumeans  retired 
from  the  city.^  But  there  appear  to  hqve  been  five  thousand 
Idumeans,  who  either  remained,  or  returned  to  the  city  before 
the  siege,  and  at  first  aided  in  iis  defence ;  but  who  afterwards 
entered  into  a  negociation  with  Titus  to  give  up  the  city,  on  the 
discovery  of  which  their  chiefs  were  imprisoned,  while  many  of 
the  soldiers  deserted  to  the  Romans.^ 

From  this  time  onward,  the  Idumeans,  as  a  people,  vanish 
from  the  pages  of  history.  They  probably,  like  the  other 
nomadic  nations  adjacent  to  Palestine,  the  Moabites,  Ammon- 
ites, Midianites,  Amalekites,  etc.  became  amalgamated  with 
the  nomadic  Arab  tribes,  who  overpowered  them,  and  who 
occupy  their  places  to  the  present  day.  The  anonymous  wri- 
ter of  a  work  on  Job,  formerly  attributed  to  Origen,  asserts, 
that  the  name  and  language  of  the  Idumeans  had  perished; 
and  that  they,  like  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  had  all  become 
Arabs,  and  spoke  Syriac.^ 

It  must  however  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  name  Idumea  is 
employed  by  Josepbus,  in  a  signification  somewhat  different  from 

^  For  an  account  of  the  family  of  the  Herods,  see  Noldius 
de  Vita  et  Gtstis  Herodum^  appended  to  Havercarnp's  Josephus,  Vol. 
II.  A  sketch  is  also  given  in  Reland*s  Pcdaestina,  p.  173  sq.  Comp. 
Calmet's  Diet.  Art.  Herod  and  Aorifpa. 

w  Jos.  B.  J.  IV.  4.  5.   VII.  8. 1. 

^  Jos.  B.  J.  IV.  5.  5.    IV.  6.  1. 

38  Jos.  B.  J.  IV.  9. 10.    V.  6. 1.    VI.  8.  2. 

^  Origenis  Opera,  ed.  De  la  Rue,  Tom.  II.  p.  853.  C.  p.  897.  B. 
Reland's  Palaeit.  p.  756. 
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its  aDcieot  meaning  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth. During  the  Jewish  exile,  we  hare  seen  that  the  Edomites 
took  possession  of  the  southern  parts  of  Palestine  as  far  as  Heb* 
ron;  and  the  name  ofldumea  was  also  now  extended  so  as  to 
include  these  regions.  Indeed,  even  under  the  Maccabees,  the 
southern  and  central  parts  of  the  ancient  Idumea  were  occupied 
by  the  Arabs,  and  Petra  had  become  the  capital  of  an  Arabian 
kingdom,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  in  the  next  section.^^ 
Hence  the  Idumea  of  Josephus  comprises  only  the  northern  parts 
of  the  ancient  Edom,  and  is  made  up  mostly  of  the  southern 
half  of  Palestine,  including  the  city  of  Hebron  ^^  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  territory  of  Judah  and  Simeon.  Jerome  obviously 
employs  the  name  in  the  same  or  even  a  greater  latitude,  in  the 

Sassage  above  cited  ;^^  for  Eleutheropolis  lay  in  the  plain  of 
udah,  nearly  west  from  Jerusalem.  It  is  in  this  later  sense 
that  the  word  is  used  in  Mark  3:  8,  where  many  are  said 
to  have  come  from  Jerusalem  and  Idumea  to  hear  Jesus,  who 
was  then  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

From  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
fact,  that  the  whole  land  of  Palestine,  or  the  country  of  the  Jews, 
is  often  designated  in  Roman  writers  as  the  land  of  Idumea^  and 
the  Jews  themselves  are  called  Idumeans.  These  writers  knew 
the  people  and  country  only  as  governed  by  the  Herods,  an 
Idumean  family;  and  as  a  large  portion  of  the  land  actually 
bore  the  name  of  Idumea,  the  synecdoche,  by  which  a  part  was 
put  for  the  whole,  was  entirely  natural.^^ 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  name  of  Idumea  no 
longer  appears  in  history.     The  original  country  of  Edom  was 

^0  Jos.  Ant  XIV.  1.  4  sq.  *^  Jos.  B.  J.  IV.  9.  7. 

^  Note  8  on  p.  250  above. 

^  ^lian.  Hist.  AnimaL  VI.  17.  So  the  Roman  poets.  Thus  Silius 
Italicus,  speaking  of  Vespasian,  III.  316, 

**  F&lniifiiramqoe  bAmx  ballo  domilabit  Idumdn." 

Juvenal,  Sat.  VIII.  160, 

** Idumaaae  Sjrophoeoix  tncola  portae.** 

Martial  also,  speaking  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  Epigr.  II.  2, 

"  Prater  Idumaeoa  meruit  cum  Patre  triumphoe.*^ 

Ibid.  Epigr.  X.  5, 

"  Fraaf  at  Idumaeaa  tristls  ▼ictoria  palmas." 

See  Reland's  Palaest,  p.  48.     CeUarius  1.  c.  II.  p.  578. 
Vol.  III.     No.  10.  34 
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now  called  GebaUne^  or  the  Desert  of  the  Sotuh^  etc.^  The 
name  of  Ekiom  or  Idumea  is  indeed  found  in  later  christian 
writers  and  commentators;  but  only  with  reference  to  its  ancient 
signification  and  extent. 

^  3.  Later  History  of  the  Successors  of  the  IdumeanSf  cfter  the 

Christian  Era. 

The  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael,  whose  names  are  given  in  Gen. 
26:  13 — 16,  became,  it  is  said,  "twelve  princes  according  to 
their  nations."  Like  the  sons  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  they  became 
the  chiefs  or  Sheikhs  of  various  tribes  and  families,  dwelling  in 
tents  and  following  the  nomadic  life,  before,  in  the  presence  of, 
i.  e.  to  the  eastward  of  their  brethren,  the  descendants  of  Isaac ; 
Gen.  26:  18.  The  names  of  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Ishmael, 
^ebajoth  and  Kedar,  are  often  mentioned  in  later  times ;  and 
the  descendants  of  these  two,  and  especially  of  Nebajoth,  ap- 
pear to  have  so  far  extended  themselves,  as  to  include  under 
these  appellations  almost  the  whole  Ismaelitish  race.  These 
two  great  Ishmaelitish  or  Arabian  tribes,  are  easy  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  J^Tabataei  and  Kedareni,  or  Cedrei,  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  and  are  mentioned  together  as  designating  the 
whole  people  of  Arabia.*^  The  Nabatheans,  or  Nabathites, 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Arabia  Deserta,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  borders  of  Palestine  and  the  Elanitic  gulf,  in- 
cluding at  a  later  period  also  Arabia  Petraea ;  and  they  appear 
also  to  have  inhabited  portions  of  Arabia  Felix.^    Judas  Mac- 

^*  Reland's  Pcdaest.  p.  70.     See  also  the  next  section. 

**  Plin.  Hist.  Nat  V.  11  or  12.  **  Hisce  Arabes  junguntur,  ab  oriente 
Canchlaei,  a  meridie  Cedrei,  qui  deinde  ambo  Nabataeis."  So  Isa. 
60: 7,  **  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shaU  be  gathered  together  unto  thee  ; 
the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  minister  unto  thee." 

^*  Job.  Ant.  I.  12.  4,  Ovjot  naideg  *I<rfjiafjXov  n&(rar  ritv  in  El'- 
ipQarov  KttSriXOtJcay  ngog  xtiv ^Eqv&qav  •d-aXaavav  xcrroucoSirt,  Na^a^ 
Tfjvriv  Tf)y  jifoS^ay  ovofiaaantg'  iurl  di  ovtoi  ot  rwr  ^A^afiwy  e^vog, 
»td  rig  (pvXag  an  uvjwv  xaXovai, — Jerome,  Quaest  in  Gen.  xxv.  13^ 
**  A  Nabajoth  omnis  regio  ab  Euphrate  usque  ad  Mare  rubrum  JVofra- 
iktna  usque  hodie  dicitur,  quae  pars  Arabiae  est." — Uranius,  ad  voc. 
Na^€naUn'  t&vag  %&v  tvdatgioviay  ^Aqi^tav^  ano  Najfatov  tivog.  See 
Reland's  Palaest  p.  90  sq.  Epiphanius  calls  their  country  Naficnia^ 
Adv.  Haer.  lib.  I.  p.  142.  and  Nafiartlg,  ib.  lib.  II.  p.  461. 
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cabeus  and  his  brother  JonathaD,  in  an  expedition  across  the 
Jordan,  came  after  a  march  of  three  days  to  the  Nabatheans, 
who  received  them  in  a  friendly  manner .^^  Strabo,  quoting 
from  Artemidorus,  a  Greek  geographer  who  flourished  about  a 
century  before  the  christian  era,  describes  the  Nabatheans  as 
possessing  a  populous  and  well  watered  region  on  the  Eianitic 
gulf.^  These  notices  correspond  with  Arabia  Petraea,  to 
which  also  Strabo  and  Pliny  expressly  assign  the  Nabatheans.^ 
— ^The  Kedarenes  seem  to  have  been  less  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  They  appear  to  have  dwelt  in  dark,  coloured 
tents,  like  many  of  the  modern  Bedouins,  Cant.  1:  5;  and  to 
have  had  the  same  division  into  tribes  and  families,  £z.  37:  2. 
They  were  rich  in  herds  and  flocks,  £z«  27:  2.  Is.  60:  7.  Jer. 
49:  29 ;  and  were  also  skilful  archers.  Is.  21:  16, 17  ;  comp. 
Ps.  120:  4,  5.  The  country  inhabited  by  them  is  not  specified 
in  Scripture ;  but  Stephen  of  Byzantium  reckons  them  to  Arabia 
Felix ;  while  Theodoret  remarks,  that  in  his  time,  they  wand* 
ered  with  their  flocks  and  pitched  their  tents  as  far  as  the  vi- 
cinity of  Babykm.^ 

At  what  time  the  Nabatheans  gained  foothold  in  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  and  supplanted  the  Edomites  in  their  ancient  possessions 
and  their  metropolis  Petra,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
It  must  have  been  at  an  early  period  ;  for  Antigonus,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's successors,  who  died  B.  C.  301 ,  sent  two  expeditions  from 
Babylon  against  the  Nabatheans  to  whom  Petra  even  then  be- 
longed ;  in  the  first  of  which  the  city  was  captured,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond was  besieged  in  vain.^^  No  mention  is  made  of  any  other  cicy 
as  pertaining  at  that  time  to  the  Nabatheans ;  although  they  must 
naturally  have  had  possession  of  Elath,  Ezion-geber,  and  other 

^'  1  Mace.  5:  24,  25.   Jos.  Ant  XII.  8.  a 

^  Strabo  Lib.  XVI.  4.  18.  Comp.  Diod.  Sic  III.  43.  II.  48.  Re- 
land  1.  c. 

^®  Strabo  XVI.  4. 18,  llgog  t^v  JIhqWj  xiji'  twf  Na§€aaUiv  %aXov- 
ftiywp  Iffa/Jw.— PKn.  H.  N.  VI.  28  or  33,  "  Nabataei  oppidum  in- 
cludunt  Petra  nomine  in  convalle."  XII.  17. 

^  Steph.  Byzant  sub  voce  Ksdoavkat. — ^Theodoret,  Coram,  in  Ps. 
exx.  Oi  da  rovtov  (jov  Ktjda^)  ano/ovoi  oh  nogfia  trjg  Bc^Xwog 
fiBxgt  T^fjuQov  imt^votyTau — ^Roland's  PcdcMt.  p.  96. 

*i  Diod.  Sic.  XIX.  95.  See  more  under  the  description  of  Petra 
in  the  next  section. 
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places  formerly  held  by  the  Edorahes.  Nor  would  they  seeiDy 
from  the  description  of  Diodorus,  to  have  bad  any  king,  or 
even  a  monarchical  form  of  government.  They  were  still  essen- 
tially noiqadic ;  though  they  had  begun  to  engage  in  commercial 
pursuits,  which  at  a  later  period  they  appear  to  have  followed 
more  extensively  and  to  have  acquired  great  wealth  and  re- 
sources. In  connexion  with  all  this  they  became  of  course  less 
nomadic  in  their  national  character,  dwelt  in  cities  and  towns, 
and  were  at  length  united  under  a  regular  government  of  kings, 
— ^the  kingdom  of  Arabia,  or  Arabia  Petraea,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
writers  of  that  age ;  the  appellation  being  most  probably  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  capital  Petra.  This  kingdom  was  of  no 
very  wide  extent ;  being  bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on 
the  £.  by  the  desert,  over  whose  wandering  hordes  the  power  of 
these  kings  seems  not  to  have  been  exercised ;  on  the  W.  by 
Egypt,  thus  including  the  desert  of  Paran ;  on  the  N.  by  Pales- 
tine, or  rather  the  later  Iduraea,  and  a  comer  of  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Syria ;  and  extending  on  the  S.  to  the  Elanitic  gulf. 
It  would  thus  be  not  far  from  1 00  miles  in  extent  fraikn  N.  to  S. 
and  perhaps  250vfrom  E.  to  W.^ 

A  favourite  name  of  these  kings  of  Arabia,  was  Aretas.  So 
early  as  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  before  the  career 
of  the  Maccabees  commenced,  mention  is  made  in  the  second 
book  of  Maccabees  of  Aretas  king  of  the  Arabians,  before  whom 
Jason  was  accused,  about  B.  C.  166.^  At  a  later  period, 
Alexander  Jannsus  was  .defeated  by  Obodas,  also  a  king  of 
Arabia,  about  B.  C.  93."  Twelve  years  later,  B.  C.  81,  An- 
tiochus Dionysius  made  an  incursion  into  Arabia,  but  was  defeat- 
ed and  slain  ;  and  Josephus  relates  that  the  inhabitants  of  Damas- 
cus then  invited  Aretas^  who  would  seem  to  have  been  the  victori- 
ous Arabian  king,  to  assume  the  sovereignty  over  them  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Antiochus.  This  he  did  ;  and  afterwards  led  an  army 
into  Judea.^  About  twenty  years  after  this,B.  C.  6l,  Hyrca- 
nus,  the  son  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  at  the  instigation  of  Antipater, 
took  refuge  with  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  from  the  supposed  in- 
trigues and  criminal  designs  of  his  brother  Arlstobulus.  Aretas 
received  him  favourably  ;  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 

59  Mannert  1.  c.  p.  129.  ^3  2  Mace.  5:  8. 

^  Jos.  AnL  XIIL  13.  5.    B.  J.  L  4.  4. 

^«  Job.  B.  J.  I.  4.  7sq.     Ant.  Xlll.  15.  1  sq. 
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10  his  behalf.^  Whether  this  is  the  same  Aretas  with  the  pre- 
ceding, we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.— -In  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great,  about  B.  C.  27,  the  kingdom  of  Arabia  was 
held  by  Malchus,  with  whom  another  Hyrcanus  attempting  to  take 
refuge,  Herod  made  it  a  pretext  for  putting  him  to  death.^'^  In 
B.  C.  5,  we  find  another  Obodas  as  king  of  Arabia,  a  man  of 
indolent  habits,  who  left  the  whole  management  of  public  affairs 
to  a  young  favourite  of  the  name  of  Syllaeus.^  This  latter  had 
demanded  of  Herod  the  Great  the  hand  of  his  sister  Salome ; 
but  broke  off  the  match  in  consequence  of  Herod's  making  it  a 
condition,  that  he  should  conform  to  the  Jewish  customs  and 
rites.  From  this  time  he  appears  ever  to  have  been  inimical  to 
Herod ;  and  afterwards  accused  him  before  Augustus  at  Rome 
(B.  C.  2)  of  hostilities  and  murders  in  Arabia.  But  Herod  was 
able  to  gain  a  decision  in  his  favour;  and  Syllaeus  was  condemned 
to  be  punished.^^  Obodas  was  at  this  time  dead,  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  by-  £neas,  who  took  the  name  of  Aretas,  and  was  con- 
firmed in  his  kingdom  by  Augustus.^  From  this  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  although  the  kingdom  of  Arabia  had  not  been  actual- 
ly subdued  by  the  Romans,  yet  its  kings  felt  themselves  in  a 
measure  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Roman  sovereign.  In* 
deed,  Josephus  says  expressly,  that  Augustus  had  at  first  intend- 
ed to  bestow  the  kingdom  of  Arabia  on  Herod,  rather  than  give 
it  to  Aretas.  The  expedition  of  ^lius  Gallus,  which  occurred 
under  Obodas,  goes  to  siiew  the  same  thing.  Gallus  was  the 
friend  of  Strabo,  and  governor  of  Egypt.  He  was  sent  by  Au- 
gustus on  an  expedition  from  Egypt  into  Arabia.  After  va- 
rious hindrances  and  obstacles,  arising  mainly  from  the  deceit 
and  treachery  of  the  same  Syllaeus,  he  arrived  with  his  forces 
at  Albus  Pagus  {Aevntj  KtafAtj),  the  emporium  of  the  Nabathe- 
ans,  situated  on  the  Red  Sea.  Here  he  was  kindly  received 
by  Obodas  and  Syllaeus,  as  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  re- 
mained a  whole  summer  and  winter  in  order  to  refresh  and  re- 
store his  troops.     Hence  he  marched  into  the  interior,  visited  the 


^  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  1.  4  sq.    B.  J.  I.  6. 2  sq. 

«  Jos.  Ant.  XV.  6.  2. 

^  Jos.  Ant.  XVI.  7.  6.   Strabo  XVI.  24. 

*9  Jos.  Ant  1.  c.  et  XVI.  9.  2—4.   ib.  10.  8  sq.    B.  J.  I.  28.  6.   ib. 
29.  a 

«o  Jos.  Ant.  XVI.  10.  9. 
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territory  of  an  Aretas,  a  relative  of  Obodas,  and  returned  through 
Arahia  Felix.^^— -The  next  Arabian  king  of  whom  we  have  any 
notice,  is  the  Aretas  mentioned  hy  Paul,  2  Cor.  1 1 :  32.  Herod 
Antipas  had  espoused  the  daughter  of  Aretas ;  but  afterwards  re- 

gudiated  her  in  order  to  marry  Herodias  the  wife  of  his  brother 
hilip, — a  step  for  which  he  was  reproved  by  John  the  Baptist.^ 
Aretas,  incensed  by  this  conduct,  made  war  upon  Herod,  and  to- 
tally defeated  his  army ;  a  iudgmeut  upon  Herod,  as  many  of  the 
serbus-rainded  Jews  regarded  it,  for  his  murder  of  John.  At  the 
entreaty  of  Herod,  the  emperor  Tiberius  gave  orders  to  Vitellius, 
then  proconsul  of  Syria,  to  chastise  Aretas ;  but  while  Vitellius 
was  preparing  for  such  an  expedition,  and  had  sent  forward 
some  ol  his  light  troops,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Tiberius ;  on  which  he  recalled  his  troops,  dismissed  them  into 
winter-quarters,  and  himself  left  the  province,  about  A.  D.  39. 
It  was  most  probably  at  this  period,  under  the  weak  and  disso- 
lute reign  of  Caligula,  that  Aretas,  taking  advantage  of  this  su- 
pineness,  made  an  incursion  and  got  possession  of  Damascus ; 
over  which  he  appointed  a  governor  with  the  title  of  ethnarch, 
as  related  by  Paul.®  This  fact,  however,  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  other  ancient  writer;  and  under  Nero,  A.  D.  54 — 67,  Da- 
mascus again  appears  on  coins  as  a  Roman  city.  But  such  in- 
roads and  sudden  conquests  were  by  no  means  unusual  among 
those  nations ;  just  as  it  was  often  the  case  that  the  Edomites, 
and  Moabites,  and  Aroalekites  seized  and  held  for  a  time  pos- 
session of  the  cities  of  each  other  and  also  of  the  Jews.^ 

®*  Strabo  XVI.  22  sq.— The  Alhus  Pagus  here  spoken  of  as  the 
emporium  of  the  Nabatheans,  would  seem  to  have  been  either  iden- 
tical with  Elath  or  Allah,  or  at  least  not  far  distant  from  that  port 
Strabo  afterwards  speaks  of  it  as  being  the  port  of  Petra,  XVI.  34. 
It  is  also  mentioned  by  Arrian,  Peripl,  Maria  Eryth.  p.  6.  See  Cella- 
rius  1.  c.  II.  p..  595. 

^  Matt.  14:  3.   Maxk  6;  17. 

^  2  Cor.  11:  33.  comp.  Acts  9:  24,  25.  Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  5. 1  sq. 
Kuinoel  on  Acta  1.  c.  Vol.  IV.  p.  353,  and  Prolegom.  p.  xxiv. 

^  £.  g.  The  Moabites  held  Petra,  Isa.  16c  1,  2 ;  comp.  Gesenius 
Comm.  in  loc.  p.  539.  So  Bozrah  belonged  to  the  Edomites,  but  is 
mentioned  in  Jer.  48:  26,  as  in  the  possession  of  the  Moabites ;  see 
Geeen.  on  Is.  34:  6.  p.  912.  Comp.  Judg.  3: 13.  10:  9.  1  Sam.  11: 1  sq. 
13:3.  30: 1  sq.  etc.  Compare  also  the  case  of  the  Aret^  mentioned 
on  the  preceding  page,  who  reigned  for  a  time  in  Damascus. 
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The  kipgdom  of  Arabia  Petraea  contioued  thus  nomiDaUy  in- 
dependent until  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  when  it  was 
overrun  and  conquered  by  Palma,  governor  of  Syria,  and  annexed 
to  the  Roman  empire  under  the  reign  of  Trajan.^  An  extensive 
commerce  had  already  been  carried  on  by  the  people  of  this  re- 
gion. Strabo  relates,  probably  on  the  authority  of  his  friend 
iElius  Gallus  above  mentioned,  that  the  merchandize  of  India 
and  Arabia  was  transported  on  camels  from  Albus  Pagus  to 
Petra,  and  thence  to  Rhinocolura  and  other  places.^  But  un- 
der the  Roman  dominion,  the  trade  of  these  regions  appears  to 
have  widely  extended  itself,  and  to  have  flourished  in  still  great- 
er prosperity  ;  probably  from  the  circumstance  that  the  lawless 
rapacity  of  the  adjacent  nomadic  hordes  was  now  kept  in  check 
by  the  Roman  power,  and  particularly  by  the  garrisons  which 
were  everywhere  established  for  this  specific  purpose.  The 
country  too  was  now  rendered  more  accessible,  and  the  passage 
of  merchants  and  caravans  more  feasible,  by  military  ways. 
From  Elath  or  Ailah,  one  great  road  had  its  direction  north- 
wards to  the  rich  and  central  Petra ;  thence  it  divided  and  led 
on  one  side  to  Jerusalem,  Gaza,  and  other  ports  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean; and  on  the  other  side  to  Damascus.  Another  road  appears 
to  have  led  directly  from  Ailah  along  the  Ghor  to  Jerusalem. 
Traces  of  these  routes  are  still  visible  in  many  parts ;  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel.  These  facts  are  derived  not  from  the  tes- 
timony of  historians ;  but  from  the  specifications  of  the  cele- 
brated TabtUa  Theodosiana  vd  Peuiingeriana^  compiled  in 
the  fourth'Century.^  According  to  this,  a  line  of  small  fortresses 
was  drawn  along  the  eastern  frontier  of  Arabia  Petraea,  towards 
the  desert ;  some  of  which  became  the  sites  of  towns  and  cities, 
whose  names  so  far  as  now  extant,  will  be  given  in  the  next 
section.  But  as  the  power  of  Rome  fell  into  decay,  the  plun- 
dering hordes  of  Arabs  would  seem  again  to  have  acquired  the 
upper  hand ;  they  plundered  the  cities,  but  did  not  destroy  them ; 
and  hence  those  regions  are  still  full  of  uninhabited,  yet  stately 
and  often  splendid  ruins  of  ancient  wealth  and  taste  and  great- 
ness.    Even  Petra,  the  rich  and  impregnable  metropolis,  was 

^  Dio  Cassius,  LXVIII.  14.  p.  777,  C.  ed.  Leunclav.   Ammianus 
MarceU.  XIV.  8. 

w  Strabo  XVI.  24. 

^  See  a  description  of  this  Table  in  the  Encydop,  Americana  and 
in  Rees^s  Cydop.  Art  PsuTiifesR.    Comp.  Mannert  1.  c  p.  134  sq. 
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subjected  to  the  same  fate  ;  and  now  exists  in  its  almost  inac- 
cessible loneliness,  only  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  scholar 
and  the  wonder  of  the  traveller,  by  the  singularity  of  its  site,  its 
ruins,  and  its  fortunes. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  we  find  introduced  a 
new  division  of  Judea  and  the  adjacent  countries,  into  Palaei* 
tina  Primoy  Secunda,  et  Tertia.  Tbejirst  comprehended  Pal- 
estine proper,  or  Jerusalem  and  the  southern  portion  of  Canaan, 
and  extended  northwards  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  the  second 
contained  Scythopoiis  and  the  territory  farther  north,  including 
Antioch,  etc.  The  appellation  Palaestina  Tertia,  and  also  Pal- 
aestina  Saluiarisj  was  applied  to  the  countries  on  the  east  and 
south  of  the  Dead  sea,  corresponding  to  the  ancient  Iduraea  or 
Arabia  Petraea.^  At  this  time,  or  indeed  a  century  or  two  before, 
the  christian  religion  had  spread  itself  over  this  whole  region, 
and  the  names  of  several  episcopal  cities  have  been  preserved, 
besides  Petra  ;  of  which,  one  at  least,  Kerek,  still  nominally  re- 
tains its  ancient  ecclesiastical  imi)ortance.  The  acts  and  records 
of  councils  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  have  rescued  many 
names,  both  of  bishops  and  of  their  sees,  from  the  oblivion  in 
which  they  must  otherwise  long  since  have  been  ingulfed.^ 

The  destruction  of  the  Roman  sway  above  described,  and 
the  dissolution  of  those  ancient  bands  of  power  which  linked 
these  regions  together  as  a  whole,  appear  to  have  taken  place  long 
before  the  rise  and  subsequent  conquests  of  the  Mohammedan 
dominion ;  which  again  united  the  Arab  hordes  into  one  great 
community  of  religious  zealots,  however  distinct  they  might  still 
remain  in  every  other  respect.  The  territory  in  question  ap- 
pears to  have  remained  for  centuries,  much  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  at  present,  the  seat  of  wandering  tribes  who  were  the 
ancestors  of  those  now  called  Bedouins ;  with  here  and  there  a 
city  whose  permanent  residents  yielded  allegiance  to  one  tribe  or 

to  another,  according  to  circumstances.^ 

—  ■■   .  « ■■■  ■■    ■  .       .■■,■■...■. 

^  See  the  authorities  in  Reland's  PalauL  p.  205  sq. 

^  Reland.  p.  212  sq. 

'^  About  the  time  of  the  christian  era,  the  Nabatheans  and  other 
wandering  tribes  of  the  eastern  desert,  began  to  be  known  to  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  by  the  name  of  Saraceni,  Saracens.  This  name 
is  used  by  Phny  and  Ptolemy  in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  in  a 
confined  sense ;  but  is  applied  by  Procopius  and  Anunianus,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fotuth  century,  to  designate  all  the  Arabian  tribes 
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During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  crusaders 
penetrated  at  different  times  into  this  region,  and  erected  sev- 
eral fortresses,  which  became  in  the  sequel  the  occasion  of 
various  sieges  and  battles.  The  country  was  known  to  the 
occidental  historians  of  that  age,  by  the  name  of  Arabia  Ter- 
tia^  and  also  Syria  SobalJ^  The  first  expedition  of  this 
kind  was  made  by  King  Baldwin  I,  in  A.  D.  1 11 5.  At  the 
bead  of  two  hundred  knights  and  four  hundred  esquires,  he  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  to  Mount  Horeb  (Hor) ;  and  rebuilt  in  the  vi- 
cinity an  ancient  fortress  situated  upon  a  hill,  in  a  pleasant  regioa 
abounding  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  This  was  the  first  fortress 
which  the  crusaders  possessed  in  the  country  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan ;  and  the  object  of  Baldwin  in  rebuilding  it,  was  to  obstruct 
the  caravans  of  the  Saracen  merchants  in  their  journeys  to  and 
from  Arabia.  This  labour  was  performed  in  the  short  space  of 
eighteen  days ;  and  he  gave  to  the  fortress  the  name  of  Mons 
Regalis,  by  which  it  continued  to  be  known  to  occidental  wri- 
ters. The  Arabian  geographers  call  it  Shobak  or  ShaubakJ^ 
In  the  succeeding  year,  (A.  D.  1116,)  Baldwin  made  an  ex- 
cursion with  sixty  bold  knights  to  the  shores  of  the  Elanitic 
gulf;  and  abstained  from  advancing  to  Mount  Sinai  only  at  the 
prayer  of  the  monks  of  the  convent,  who  feared  that  such  a 

between  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates.  Procop.  de  BeU,  Persic.  I. 
17,  19.  II.  10.  Ammian.  Marcel].  XIV.  4.  This  continued  to  be 
their  appellation  during  the  period  of  the  crusades;  when  Europeans 
learned  to  pronounce  the  name  only  with  a  religious  horror,  which  has 
been  handed  down  in  some  measure  to  the  present  day. — The  ety- 
mology and  raeaaing  of  the  word  Soaraccns  are  unknown.  Pococke 
says  it  was  not  adopted  by  themselves,  but  applied  to  them  by  other 
nations;  he  supposes  it  to  mean,  most  probably,  simply  Orientals, 
Spec.  Hist.  ^ab.  p.  33  sq.  Assemani  Bibl.  Orient.  IV.  p.  567.  Gib- 
bon's Decline  and  FaU,  etc.  Book  L.  Notes  29,  30. 

'^^  The  whole  country  east  of  the  Jordan  appears  to  have  been 
called  at  this  time  Jhrabia.  The  region  around  Bostra  or  Bozrah  was 
called  ^abia  Prima;  that  around  Kerek,  Arabia  Secunda ;  and  that 
farther  south,  Arabia  Tertia,  or  Syria  Sobal.  Jacob,  de  Vitr.  c.  47. 
c.  28.  Wilh.  Tyr.  XV.  21.  See  Wilken  Gesch.  der  JSreugxuge,  11. 
p.  616.    p.  403. 

79  Fulcher.  Cam.  ad  a.  1115.  c.  42.  Wilh.  Tyr.  XXII.  5.  XI.  26. 
XX.  29.  Alb.  Aq.  XII.  21.  Schultens  Ind.  Geogr.  in  Vit.  Salad,  sub 
voc.  ^avbechum.  Abulfeda  Tab.  Syr.  p.  88.  See  Wilken  L  c.  II.  p. 
403.    Gesenius'  Notes  to  Burckhardt's  Travels,  Germ.  ed.  p.  1068. 
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visit  would  draw  down  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  their  Mus^ 
sulman  masters.''^  The  Christians  appear  also  to  have  obtained 
possession  of  Ailah  ;  which  was  again  taken  from  them-  by  Sala- 
din,  in  A.D.  1167.'^^  In  A.  D.  1132,  or  not  long  after,  during 
the  reign  of  king  Fulco,  a  prince  of  the  country  who  had  been 
cup-bearer  to  the  king,  and  had  received  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan  as  a  fief,  built  the  strong  fortress  of  Kerek,  or,  as  it  is 
also  called,  Karrak  or  Krak,  adjacent  to  the  city  of  that  name. 
This  fortress  became  of  great  importance  to  the  Christians.  Its 
situation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  route  of  the  caravans  of 
Turkish  and  Saracen  pilgrims  and  merchants  from  Damascus 
and  the  country  on  the  Euphrates  to  Arabia,  afibrded  frequent 
opportunities  of  obtaining  immense  booty ;  and  it  greatly  ob- 
structed also  the  intercourse  of  Saladin  between  Egypt  and  his 
Syrian  dominions,  by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea  and  Ailah."^^  It  is 
therefore  no  wonder  that  the  Mohammedans  made  every  effort 
to  recover  it.  In  A.  D.  1172  an  unsuccessful  attack  was  made 
upon  it  by  Nureddin.''^  The  impetuous  and  reckless  Rainald  of 
Chatillon  was  for  several  years  governor  of  this  territory,  and 
made  repeated  incursions  into  the  adjacent  regions;  in  one 
of  which  (A.  D.  1182)  he  seized  upon  the  harbour  of  Ailah 
and  the  fleet  collected  there ;  despatched  a  portion  of  the  fleet 
manned  by  Christians  against  the  coast  of  Arabia  Felix,  and 
with  his  remaining  troops,  prosecuted  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of 
Ailah.  He  was  however  defeated  in  both  these  objects,  and  ' 
compelled  to  a  shameful  flight.""  In  A.  D.  1183,  Saladin  made 
a  terrific  assault  upon  Kerek,  where  Rainald  was  then  present ; 
but  was  induced  to  abandon  the  siege  on  the  approach  of  Bald- 
win IV,  with  an  army  from  Jerusalem.''®  But  he  gained  pos- 
session of  the  fortress  in  A.  D.  ]  188,  only  four  years  after  ;^^ 
and  at  the  same  time  succeeded  in  subduing  Shobak  or  Mons 
Rejralisj  after  a  long  siege.^ 

From  this  time  onward  there  are  few  if  any  notices  of  this 

73  Wilken  1.  c.  '^  Wilken  ib.  Bd.  III.  Th.  ii.  p.  139. 

'^^  Bohaeddin,  in  Wilken  ib.  III.  ii.  p.  23G. 

76  Wilken  ib.  III.  ii.  p.  150.  ""  Wilken  ib.  III.  ii.  p.  222. 

'^^  Bohaeddin.  Vit.  Salad,  p.  55.      Barhebr.  Chron.  Syr.  p.  392. 
Wilken  ib.  III.  ii.  p.  235  sq.  240. 

^  Wilken  ib.  p.  298.  IV.  p.  244.         «>  Wilken  ib.  IV.  p.  244,  247. 
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whole  tract  of  country;  until  it  was  first  visited  in  jmodern 
times  by  Seetzen,  and  then  more  fully  laid  open  by  the  journey 
of  Burckbardt* 

* 
^  4.  Cities  and  Towns  of  ancient  Idumea. 

Having  in  the  preceding  sections  gone  through  with  the  his- 
torical accounts  relating  to  the  country  of  Idumea  in  general,  it 
only  remains  here  to  collect  the  geographical  notices  of  the  va- 
rious cities  and  towns  whose  naities  have  come  down  to  us, 
either  as  having  been  themselves  of  importance  in  ancient  times, 
or  as  serving  to  connect  and  identify  the  ancient  and  moderu 
sites  of  places.  But  before  entering  upon  this,  it  will  be  con- 
venient here  to  bring  together  the  results  at  which  we  have  ar- 
rived, in  respect  to  the  name  and  limits  of  the  land  of  Idumea. 

We  have  seen  that  Mount  Seir,  or  the  land  of  Edom  or  Esau, 
included  originally  the  mountainous  tract  on  the  east  side  of  the 
great  valley  El  Ghor  and  El  Araba,  extending  between  the 
Dead  sea  and  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  This  is  the 
Edom  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  later  periods  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  and  during  the  Jewish  exile,  the  Edomites  ex- 
tended their  conquests  northward,  and  included  Bozrah ;  and 
at  the  return  of  the  Jews,  were  also  in  possession  of  Hebron 
and  all  the  southern  part  of  Palestine.  About  the  same  time, 
or  not  long  after,  they  were  supplanted  in  the  southern  regions 
of  their  own  country,  by  the  Nabatheans,  who  had  possession 
of  Petra  and  the  adjacent  territory,  at  least  earlier  then  B.  C. 
300.  The  Idumea  of  Josephus,  therefore,  included  only  the 
northern  parts  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Edom,  and  was  applied 
chiefly  to  the  southern  portion  of  Judea ;  while  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  of  that  age,  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  it  to 
designate  the  whole  of  Palestine.  The  former  territory  of  the 
Edomites  was  now  called  Gebalene  ;^^  and  constituted  the  king- 

^^  Also  Gabala  and  Gobolitis,  The  proofs  of  the  identity  of  Geba- 
lene and  the  more  ancient  Idumea,  are  collected  by  Reland,  Palaest. 
p.  69, 71,  82  sq.  A  few  of  the  more  striking  may  stand  here.  Jos. 
Ant.  II.  1.  2.  OvTot  tcuTt^itfjafxy  trig  'Jdovfutiag  riiv  ro^oXixtv  Xfyofiiytjy, 
Ttai  rriv  ano  ^AfiaXTixov  9^ri-&iUiav  \4fjiaXriiUTiv  nokXij  yag  yhvofiivri  noii  ^ 
^idoVfAoia,  t6t8  ndarig  cthrtlg  uTttfTfaisy  ovofia,  xal  toig  fxigsai  Tag  ano 
T(5v  ohttfTogciiv  nqorniyoqlag  disqyvXa^tv.  *^  These  (the  sons  of  Esau) 
inhabited  the  re^on  of  Idumea  [now]  called  Gobolitis,  and  also  that 
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dom  of  Arabia  Petraea.  It  afterwards  came  under  the  power 
of  the  Romans ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
was  included  under  the  appellation  of  Palaestina  Teriia  vel 
Salutaris.    In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  it  was  com* 

Srehended  by  the  crusaders  under  the  general  name  of  Arabia 
iBrtia,  and  was  also  sometimes  called  Syria  SobaL  At  present, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  the  whole  mountainous  tract  between 
the  two  seas,  from  Kerek  to  Akaba,  bears  in  three  chief  divi- 
sions the  names  of  Djthal  or  mountains  on  the  north,  Djehd 
Shera  in  the  middle,  and  Djebd  Heima  on  the  south. 

In  our  notices  of  the  ancient  cities  and  towns  of  this  tract  of 
country?  we  commence  with  the  most  northern,  and  proceed 
regularly  towards  the  south ;  reserving  however  the  more 
minute  description  of  Petra,  the  metropolis,  until  the  last. 

Zoara  was  identical  with  the  Zoar  and  Bela  of  Gen.  14:2. 
19:  22  sq.  to  which  Lot  escaped.®  Josephus  mentions  it  as 
belonging  to  Arabia,  and  as  having  been  taken  by  Alexander 
Jannaeus  from  the  Arabians,  i.  e.  the  kingdom  of  Arabia.® 
Eusebius  speaks  of  it,  under  the  names  of  Zoar,  Bala,  and 

called  Amalekitis  from  Amaiek ;  for  Idumea,  which  was  formerly 
very  extensive,  has  retained  the  name  of  the  whole  country,  and  de- 
rived appellations  for  the  parts  of  it  from  their  inhabitants."  Eusebius 
frequently  asserts  the  same ;  and  indeed  usually  speaks  of  Gebalene 
and  the  Idumea  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  synonymous ;  e.  g.  Onomast. 
Art.  ^ IdovfMiua*~^£aTi>  ds  fj  ifAifl  Tfjv  Jlhqav  FtpaXflvij  xaXovfisviif  i.  e. 
as  translated  by  Jerome  ;  **  Est  autem  circa  urbem  Petram  quae  nunc 
dicitur  Grebalene."  Art.  ^AXXovd,  x^Q^  f^ysfiovtop  (rilg  ^IdovfAalag)  iv  f^ 
yvy  rfPaXrjvri  Uhqa  t^  uoXh  nagaxeifiivij.  Jerome,  ^  Regio  Idumaeo- 
nim  quae  nunc  Gabalene  dicitur,  vicina  Petrae  civitatis."  And  es- 
pecially the  following  articles :  Fs&Ba,  iv  rfj  'idavftaia  xal  vvv  FEpaXriyri 
uaXovfuvri,  Jerome :  ''  In  Idumea  terra  quae  nunc  Gebalene  dicitur .** 
Art.  ^iiilg,  OQog  /i^g  ^JEdutfi,  tr&a  ^tut  ^Htrav  iv  TJJ  ra^aXfjVfi,  Jerome : 
"  Mons  in  terra  Edom,  in  qua  habitavit  Esau  in  regione  Gab^na." 
Art.  'id&BQ,  X^ii^  riytfiovtav  ^Edoi)fi  inl  trjg  atrrrjg  refiaXriVfig,  Jerome : 
'^Jether,  regio  principum  Edom  in  eadem  Gebalene.'*  Eusebius 
wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century.  The  testimony  of  St&* 
phen  of  Byzantium  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  is  to  the 
same  effect ;  see  in  Reland  L  c.  p.  83. 

^  It  is  written  in  Greek  by  Josephus  and  Ptolemy,  Ztiaga;  by 
Eusebius,  Zoaga;  in  the  Sept  Zoyogtif  Gen.  13:  10,  and  SriyaQ  Gen. 
14:  S. 

«3  Jos.  B.  J.  IV.  8.  4.  Ant  XIV.  1.  4. 
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Segor,  as  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  sea  on 

the  eastern  shore,  and  as  being  a  Roman  garrison  ;  and  the  testi* 
mony  of  Jerome  is  to  the  same  effect.^    It  is  also  enumerated 
among  the  episcopal  cities  of  Palaestina  Tenia  ;  and  during  the 
crusades  it  was  still  known,  under  the  name  of  Segor^  as  a  place 
of  some  importance ;  and  was  called  by  the  common  people 
Palmer.^    In  more  recent  times  the  traces  of  its  site  have  al- 
most vanished  ;  but  the  location  of  the  modern  Arab  village  of 
Szafye  would  seem  nearly  to  correspond  to  it.     This  is  the 
principal  village  of  the  Ghowarene,  a  tribe  of  rajserable  peasants, 
who  cuhivate  dhourra  and  tobacco  upon  the  barren  plains  around 
this  part  of  the  sea,  and  are  subjected  to  continual  exactions 
from  the  neighbouring  Bedouins.     Burckhardt  places  this  vil« 
lage  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Wady  el  Ahsa,  which  is  in  winter 
the  rendezvous  of  more  than  ten  large  tribes  of  Bedouins ;  but 
Burckhardt  did  not  himseir  visit  the  spot.^     Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles  place  it  farther  north,  at  the  opening  of  the  Wady  el 
Draab,  near  the  tongue  of  land  which  extends  into  the  sea  on 
this  side.     The  Wady  el  Draab  is  '^  a  beautiful  shady  ravine ; 
Its  banks  being  clothed  in  profusion  with  the  palm,  acacia,  aspin, 
and  oleander,  afibrd  a  refi*eshing  contrast  to  the  desert  appear- 
ance of  the  neighbourhood.    Near  where  the  Draab  opens  from 
its  glen  into  the  plain  to  the  northward,  there  is  very  clearly  to 
be  perceived  an  ancient  site.     Stones  that  have  been  used  in 
building,  though  ipr  the  most  part  unhewn,  with  bricks  and 
fragments  of  pottery,  are  strewed  over  the  uneven  surface,  for 
at  least  hcdfa  mile  quite  down  to  the  plain.     Captain  Mangles 
noticed  a  column,  and  a  pretty  specimen  of  antique  variegated 
glass.     The  hare  and  the  partridge  of  the  desert,  or  quail, 

^  Euseb.  OnomasL  Arts.  Bakaaaa  t}  aXvtni,  and  Aovdd-.  So  under 
Bajila'  %ai  itrtb  t/  ^l/fog,  vvv  Ztoaqa  xtxlovfiivrjj  t;  xal  sig  m  vuv 
oixHTai,  TJj  vat^^  nagaxtifdtfj  'd'okaao'T],  xal  (pgovgiov  iart  fngomaT&y. 
'*  Babla  (Bela),  now  called  Zoar,  that  is,  Segor,  is  inhabited  to  the 
present  day,  is  adjacent  to  the  Dead  sea,  and  is  a  garrison  of  sol- 
diers."— Jerome  ad  Euseb.  ].  c.  and  ad  Isa.  c.  15.  So  too  Stephen 
of  Byzantium  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century :  Zoag  urti  xmfifi 
(iByakfi  V  q>Qovgioy  iv  HaXaKnlvrjf  iitl  rf}  ^Aacpakitdt,  "  Zoar  is  a  large 
village  or  fortress  in  Palestine,  on  the  lake  Asphaltis."     Reland  p.  1064. 

w  Wilh.  Tyr.  XXII.  30.  Wilken  ibid.  m.  u.  241.  Reland^s 
Palaesi.  p.  213,  223.  p.  1064. 

*  Travels  in  Syria  etc.  p.  391. 
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abound  in  the  thickets,  and  there  were  observed  frequent  tracks 
of  the  wild  boar."^ — ^There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  ap- 
pearances mark  the  position  of  the  ancient  Zoar  or  Segor. 

Kara  was  an  episcopal  city  in  die  diocese  of  Rabba  Moab^ 
itis.  Burckhardt  recognizes  it  in  the  modern  El  Kerr^  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  place  of  considerable  extent,  situated  in  an 
extensive  plain,  but  consisting  only  of  heaps  of  stones.^ 

Phaenon  or  Phanon  or  Phynon  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius, 
as  situated  between  Zoar  and  Petra.  Here  were  copper  mines, 
wrought  by  convicts.  It  was  also  an  episcopal  city  of  Pal- 
aestina  Salutaris.®  Burckhardt  finds  a  resemblance  to  this 
name  in  that  of  the  modern  TMle^  a  town  of  about  six  hun- 
dred houses.  The  situation  oi  this  place  corresponds  well  to 
that  of  the  ancient  Phaenon.  It  has  been  assumed  by  some, 
that  this  was  the  Punon  of  the  Israelites,  Num.  33:  42 ;  but 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  ground  for  such  a  supposition. — ^Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  the  Dedan  of  Jer.  25:  23.  Ex.  25:  13, 
lay  about  four  miles  north  of  Phaenon  ;^  but  this  is  generally 
regarded  as  uncertain ;  though  other  places  of  Idumea  are  there 
mentioned  along  with  Dedan. 

Psora  we  only  know  to  have  been  a  bishopric  of  Palaestina 
Tertia.  Burckhardt  supposes  the  modem  Beszeyra  to  occupy 
its  site.^^ 

Thoana  or  Thana  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  stands  also 
on  the  Tabula  Peuting,  The  modern  Dhana  corresponds  well 
to  it.« 

Carcaria  is  said  by  Eusebius  to  have  been  a  fortress,  one 
day's  journey  distant  from  Petra.  This  is  perhaps,  as  Burck- 
hardt supposes,  the  modern  castle  of  Shobak^  called  also  Kerek 
el  Shobakj  the  Mons  Regalis  of  the  crusaders,  of  which  we 

^  Mod.  Traveller  in  Palest,  p.  201.  Amer.  ed. 

®®  See  Burckhardt  below,  under  date  of  Aug.  7-  Reland  PalaesL 
p.  226.     See  also  our  map  of  this  region  in  Vol.  II.  of  this  work. 

^  Reland  ib.  p.  213, 951.  Euseb.  Art  0Lyb>v  (Jer.  Fenon).  Athan- 
aaius,  in  Reland  L  c.  Cellarius  1.  c.  II.  p.  579.  Burckhardt  under 
Aug.  8. 

**  Art.  Jaidav,  Jerome  Dedan. 

^^  Reland  p.  218.  Burckhardt  under  Aug.  11. 

^  Ptol.  Geogr.  V.  17,  Ooava  vel  Oava.  Reland  p.  463.  Burck- 
hardt under  Aug.  13*    See  our  map. 
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'  have  already  spoken  above.    On  this  point,  bovvever,  Gesenlus 
expresses  doubts.^ 

Theman  has  been  already  described ;  see  pp.  253,  254, 
above.  We  recur  to  it  here,  only  because  it  is  inserted  on  our 
map  as  corresponding  to  the  modern  Maarij  of  which  there  is 
DO  probability.  Both  Geseuius  and  Rosenmueller  regard  the 
latter  as  being  the  ancient  Maon  of  the  Scriptures.^ 

Zodocaiha  occurs  only  in  the  JVotitia  Dignitatum  Imperii 
Romanif  where  under  the  head  of  Palestine  and  in  connexion 
with  Zoar,  Havana,  etc.  mention  is  also  made  of  Equites 
promoti  indigenae  Zodocathae.  To  this  corresponds  wen  the 
modern  name  of  Szadeke^  where,  according  to  Burckhardt,  '^  is 
a  hill  with  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  consisting  of 
heaps  of  hewn  stones."^^ 

Arindela  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  as  a  city  of  Palaestina  Tertia.  No  trace 
of  any  site  corresponding  to  this  name  is  known ;  and  Burck- 
hardt merely  remarks,  that  the  name  of  the  Wady  Gharendalj 
to  the  southward  of  Wady  Mousa,  bears  a  great  resemblance 
to  it, — implying  a  suggestion  that  the  ancient  Arindela  might  have 
been  in  the  vicinity  of  this  valley.^  On  our  map,  the  Englisli 
compiler  has  placed  another  Gharendel  to  the  northward  of 
Dhana,  and  marked  it  as  Arindela ;  but  without  the  least  hint 
of  any  authority  for  such  a  location,  either  from  Burckhardt  or 
any  other  traveller. 

Elaih  and  Ezion-geber.  These  cities  lay  near  each  oth- 
er at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Elanitic  gulf.^  The  latter 
is  particularly  mentioned  in  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  from 
Sinai  to  Canaan,  and  became  afterwards,  under  Solomon  and 
his  successors,  the  celebrated  port  whence  the  Jews  carried  on 

_  • 

^  Euseb.  Oriomast,  Art.  Kagxd.  Jerome  Carcaar, — See  above  on  p. 
269,  and  Burckhardt  under  date  of  Aug.  19.  Gesen.  Notes  to  Burck. 
p.  1068.  Germ.  ed. 

^  See  pp.  253,  254,  above ;  also  p.  277.    Bur^kh.  under  Aug.  24. 

^^  Reland  p.  230.     Burckhardt  under  Aug.  24. 

^  Reland  p.  581, 533.     Burckhardt  under  Aug.  27. 

^  Jos.  Ant.  VIII.  6.  4.  Josephus  here  calls  Elath,  luXdyri,  Elana, 
whence  the  name  of  the  ElanUic  gulf;  elsewhere  he  calls  h'llXdd-  or 
Alldd-j  Ant.  IX.  12.  1. — The  two  cities  are  mentioned  together,  Deut 
2:  8.  2  Chj.  8: 17. 
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an  extensive  commerce  with  Opbir  and  the  East.  The  scrip- 
tural notices  of  both  are  collected  above,  p.  -256.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  Elath  was  in  fact  a  somewhat  laier  city,  built  on 
a  more  advantageous  site,  and  that  it  by  degrees  supplanted 
Ezion-geber  in  importance ;  at  least  all  historical  traces  of 
the  latter  vanish,  after  the  time  when  the  former  appears  to 
have  acquired  consequence.  Josephus  remarks  that  Ezion- 
geber  was  afterwards  called  Berenicei^  a  circumstance  not 
known  from  any  other  writer.  Possibly  ihe  Albus  Pagus  of 
Strabo,  mentioned  above,  may  have  been  the  same  place.^ 
The  notices  of  Elath  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who 
knew  it  under  the  name  of  Elana^  are  given  most  fully  by 
Cellarius.^^  Theodoret  calls  it  'Aikifi,  Ailam^  and  remarks 
that  it  was  in  his  time  a  great  emporium  ;  and  Jerome  confirms 
this  testimony,  adding  further  that  it  was  a  Roman  garrison,  and 
that  its  more  modern  appellation  was  AUah.^^^  This  was  late  in 
the  fourth  century,  at  which  period  the  bishops  of  Ailah  held  a 
prominent  place  in  the  councils  of  those  days.^^  The  occupation 
of  Ailah  by  the  crusaders  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  its  subse- 
quent capture  by  Saladin,  have  been  already  mentioned.^^^  Of 
Ailah  at  this  period,  Makrizi  the  Arabian  historian  says:  ^*It 
is  from  hence  that  the  Hedjaz  begins ;  in  former  times  it  was 
tlie  frontier  place  of  the  Greeks ;  at  on^  mile  from  it  is  a  trium- 
phal arch  of  the  Caesars.  In  the  time  of  the  Islam  it  was  a  fine 
town,  inhabited  by  the  Beni  Omega.  There  were  many 
mosques  at  Aila,  and  many  Jews  lived  there;  it  was  taken  by 

^  Jos.  Ant  VIII.  6. 4.    See  Cellarius.  II.  p.  583. 

W  See  page  265  above.  i^o  Vol.  II.  p.  582  sq. 

^^^  Theodoret.  in  Jer.  c.  49.  \4^ikixfi  noXi^  itnly  iv  x^  (nofiita  t^j 
i^v&gag  xeifdvij  &aXdTxt}g.  ^EfinoQiov  di  tiv  rovro  ndkai  Xufinqov  %al 
vvv  ol  Ttgog  ^Ivdovg  dTTonXiovjeg  ixH&Bv  uvciyovra^.  ''Aila  was  a  city 
situated  on  the  mouth  [coast]  of  the  Red  sea.  It  was  formerly  a 
celebra|ed  emporium;  and  even  now  those  sailing  for  India  take 
their  departure  thence." — Jerome  de  Locisy  Art.  ,^aih,  corresponding 
to  the  '/fUdfi  of  Euseb.  "Ailath  in  extremis  finibus  Palaestinae, 
juncta  meridianae  solitudini  et  man  Rubra;  uude  ex  Aegypto  In- 
diam,  et  inde  ad  Aegyptum  navigatur.  Sedet  autero  ibi  legio  Ro- 
mana  cognomento  Decima ;  et  olim  quidam  AUat  a  veteribus  dicetur, 
nunc  vero  adpellatur  AilaJ^    Reland  p.  554  sq. 

1^  Reland  p.  556,  where  several  bishops  of  Ailah  are  enumerated. 

1^  See  page  270  above. 
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the  Franks  during  the  crusades ;  but  in  566  of  the  Hegira, 
Salabeddyn  [Saladin]  transpqrted  ships  ujpon  camels  from  Cairo 
to  this  place,  and  recovered  it  from  them.  Near  Aila  was  form- 
erly situated  a  large  and  handsome  town,  called  Aszyoun,"  i.  e. 
Ezion-geber.^^ — ^At  the  present  day,  only  some  mounds  of  rub- 
bish serve  to  point  out  the  site  of  Ailah  ;  and  these,  with  the  adja- 
cent country,  including  the  plain  of  Elath  and  the  modem  cas- 
tle of  Akaba,  have  been  already  fully  described  from  the  ac- 
counts of  Burckhardt  and  Riippell,  in  the  preceding  volume  of 
this  work ;  to  which  therefore  the  reader  is  referred.-®* 

Maon.  There  is  no  ancient  city  of  this  name  mentioned 
in  Idumea,  though  such  an  one  existed  in  Judea,  near  the  south- 
ern Carmel,  and  was  the  dwelling  of  Nabal,  Josh.   15:  55. 

1  Sam.  23:24,25.  25:2.  But  in  Judg.  10:  12,  a  people 
called  the  Maonitesj  Heb.  '\'\972 ,  are  mentioned  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, Amorites,  Ammonites,  Philistines,  Zidonians,  and  Amalek- 
ites,  as  having  oppressed  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of 
Joshua.  The  same  people  are  again  spoken  of  in  1  Chr.  4: 41, 
as  having  occupied  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  territory ;  but  here  our 
English  version  has  translated  the  name  by  habitations.     In 

2  Chr.  26:  7,  they  are  again  mentioned  as  the  Mahunims,  Heb. 
13'^3^9^,  and  are  joined  with  the  Arabians.  As  a  trace  of  this 
ancient  people,  we  may  probably  regard  the  city  of  Maan^  sit- 
uated eastward  from  Wady  Mousa,  on  the  great  route  of  the 
Syrian  caravan.      It  is  particularly  described  by  Burckhardt.^^ 

The  preceding  are  all  the  ancient  places  in  this  region,  (Pe- 
tra  excepted,)  to  which  any  corresponding  traces,  either  in 
name  or  situation,  have  been  discovered  in  modem  times.  We 
subjoin  a  few  others,  of  which  no  such  traces  have  as  yet  been 
found ;  no  modem  traveller  having  visited  the  several  locations 
to  which  they  are  assigned.  They  are  all  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  and  are  laid  down  on  the  Tabula  Peutingerianaj 
whence  also  they  have  been  transferred  to  our  map. 

*^  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  etc.  p.  511. 

^^^  Bibl.  Repos.  Vol.  II.  p.  773  sq.  See  also  Calmet's  Diet.  Boat. 
1832,  Art  Elath. 

^^  Sec  Burckhardt  under  Aug.  24.  Abulfeda  also  speaks  of  JUocm 
as  not  far  distant  from  Shohak ;  Tab.  Syr.  p.  14,  et  Addenda  m  Aotw 
p.  4.     Gesen.  Notes  to  Burckhardt,  p.  1069. 
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Havana^  the  Jivaga  qS  Ptolemy,  of  which  EquiUi  sagiiUtrii 
ifidigenae  are  meDtioDed  in  the  J>foiit.  Digniiaium  Imp.  Rom. 
It  was  on  the  military  way  between  Alia  and  Petra.^^ 

Rasaj  Ptol.  Figaaaa,  not  far  from  Ailab  on  the  military  road 
to  Jerusalem. 

Gypsaria^  Ptol.  Ihtff aglet,  north  of  Rasa,  on  the  szme  route ; 
as  are  also  JLyM,  Ptol.  ^iatt ;  and  Eboda^  Ptol.  'JHfioda. 

Elusoj  PtoL  "Movaa^  is  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to  Idumea  west 
of  the  Jordan,  and  Peutin8;er's  Chart  places  it  on  the  route  from 
Ailah  to  Jerusalem,  S.  W.  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  sea.  Jerome  also  speaks  of  it  as  situated  in  the  desert  of 
Kadesh.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop ;  and  seems  to  hav«  been 
a  place  of  considerable  importance.^^ 

Thamaro  or  Thamara^  Ptol.  Oafiaga^  Eusebius  mentions  as 
a  castle,  one  day's  journey  south  of  Hebron  towards  Ailah.^® 

PETRA.  We  come  at  length  to  the  celebrated  capital  of  all 
this  region  in  ancient  times,  called  from  its  singular  situatbn  Pe- 
tra,  i.  e.  the  rocky  in  Heb.  ^^(; ,  Sda^  which  also  means  rock*  It 
would  seem  to  be  first  'mentioned  in  Scripture  in  Judg.  1:  36, 
where  "  the  coast  of  the  Amorites"  is  described  as  being  from 
"  the  rockj  and  upward,'*  Heb.  Sela.  In  2  K.  14:  7,  it  is  said 
that  Amaziah  "  slew  of  Edom  in  the  valley  of  Salt  ten  thousand, 
and  took  Selah  by  war,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Joktbeel  unto 
this  day."  Isaiah,  in  c.  16:  1,  alludes  to  the  lamb  or  tribute  to 
be  sent  to  the  ruler  of  the  land  from  Sela  to  the  wilderness. 
These  are  the  only  obvious  notices  of  Petra  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture; though  some  would  also  understand  only  the  city  of 
Petra  in  Is.  42:  1 1.  The  last  of  these  notices  cannot  be  placed 
less  early  than  about  B.  C.  700. 

About  four  centuries  later,  it  had  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Nabatheans,  and  had  already  become  a  place  of  trade. 
Antigonus,  who  succeeded  Alexander  the  Great  in  Babybn, 
and  who  died  B.  C.  301,  sent  two  expeditions  against  the  Na- 
batheans, directed  particularly  against  Petra,  as  their  chief  city. 
In  speaking  of  these  expeditions,  Diodorus  Siculus  describes 

m  ■-■ ■ — r ■ *^-^ ■    ^  I   ■ ^_^^-^^„^-^-^.^—  —^ —  — ■~ 

10^  Reland  p.  230. 

^^  Reland  p.  755  sq.  and  Jerome  as  there  cited.  The  names  of 
several  bishape  are  also  given  by  Reland. 

^^  Reland  p.  1031.    Manneit  L  c.  p.  139. 
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Petra  as  being  a  yery  strong  place,  though  without  walls,  situa-  * 
ted  not  far  from  a  celebrated  emporium.  At  the  time  of  the 
first  expedition,  under  Athenaeus,  the  Nabatheans  were  mostly 
absent  at  this  emporium  for  the  sake  of  traffic,  having  left  their 
wealth,  with  their  families,  inl  ttvog  nitgaq^  i.  e.  either  vpon  a 
certain  roekj  or  more  properly,  in  a  eeriain  place  called  Petra. 
Athenaeus  seized  the  place  by  surprize,  and  found  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  frankincense  and  myrrh  deposited  in  it,  and  also  five  hun- 
dred talents  of  silver.  Athenaeus  retired  immediately;  but  was 
afterwards  pursued  by  the  Arabians,  who  falling  upon  his  troops 
unawares  killed  not  less  than  eight  thousand  men.^^**  The  Na- 
batheans complained  to  Antigonus,  who  after  a  course  of  deceit- 
ful negotiations  sent  another  expedition  under  his  son  Demetrius 
against  Petra.  Of  this  the  Nabatheans  received  intelligence, 
and  prepared  themselves  for  an  attack,  by  depositing  all  their 
wealth  under  the  protection  of  a  strong  garrison  in  Petra,  to 
which  there  was  but  a  single  approach^  made  as  Diodorus  says  by 
hand ;  and  by  driving  their  flocks  into  the  deserts.     The  conse- 

5[uence  was,  that  the  whole  design  of  Demetrius  was  baffled.^^ 
n  connexion  with  these  accounts,  Diodorus  makes  no  mentk)n 
of  any  king  of  the  Nabatheans,  nor  of  any  kmgly  government 
as  existing  among  them.^^ 

Strabo,  the  celebrated  geographer,  who  flourished  pnder  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  thus  speaks  of  the  Nabatheans  apd  .their 
capital.  ''Next  beyond  Syria,  the  Nabatheans  and  Sabeans 
inhabit  Arabia  Felix.  They  made  frequent  incursions  into 
Syria,  before  it  belonged  to  the  Romans ;  but  now  both  they 
and  the  Syrians  obey  the  Roman  power.  The  metropolis  of 
the  Nabatheans  is  called  Petra ;  because  it  lies  in  a  situation 
which  in  other  respects  is  plain  and  level,  but  is  surrounded  by 
a  circular  rock  or  mountain,  which  externally  is  precipitous, 
but  internally  affords  several  fountains,  sufficiently  copious  for  a 
supply  of  water  and  for  the  irrigation  of  gardens.  Beyond  this 
enclosure,  the  whole  region  is  a  desert,  and  particularly  towards 

-  —     -    -  ■       — 

"0  Diod.  Sic.  XDC.  95. 

1"  Diod.  Sic.  XIX.  95—98.  How  appropriately  Diodorus  ^de- 
scribes Petra  as  haviDg  but  a  single  way  of  approach,  ovarig  fuag  ive^ 
Paawoq  ;^€^o7rot^oi;,  will  be  seen  in  the  descriptions  of  Burckhardt 
and  Legh. 

"*  Comp.  p.  264  above. 
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Jiidea."^^  Petra  at  this  time,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  the 
capital  of  the  kiogdom  of  Arabia,  then  governed  by  Obodas ; 
and  was  also  a  central  point  for  the  traffic  of  those  regions,  as 
carried  on  from  the  Red  sea,  to  Damascus  and  Mesopotamia  on 
the  one  side ;  and  on  the  other  side,  to  Gaza,  Jerusalem,  Sidon, 
and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.^^^  The 
kingdom  was  hereditary ;  or,  at  least,  the  king  was  always  one 
of  the  royal  family  ;  and  had  a  prime  minister,  or  vizier,  inlxgo^ 
noQy  from  among  his  companions,  who  was  styled  the  king's 
orotker.  Such  would  seem  to  have  been  the  station  of  Syl- 
laeus,  mentioned  above.  The  Stoic  philosopher  Athenodorus, 
the  friend  of  Strabo,  spent  some  time  in  Petra;  and  related 
with  admiration,  that  he  had  found  many  Romans  and  other 
strangers  residing  there ;  that  these  often  had  legal  processes 
with  one  another  and  with  the  inhabitants ;  while  the  latter  lived 
in  entire  harmony  and  unk>n,  under  excellent  laws.  Strabo 
then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  his  friend 
^lius  Gallus  into  these  regions,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.^^ 

Similar  to  this,  but  more  definite  and  exact,  is  the  testimony 
of  Pliny  in  the  first  century.  *'The  Nabatheans  inhabit  the 
city  called  Petra,  situated  in  a  valley  pr  amphitheatre  less  than 
two  thousand  paces  in  amplitude,  surrounded  by  inaccessible 
mountains,  with  a  stream  flowing  through  the  midst. — Here  the 
two  ways  meet,  which  are  travelled  by  those  going  to  Syria  and 


^^3  This  whole  passage  is  too  important  not  to  be  given  in  the  orig- 
inal. It  18  found  in  Strabo  Lib.  XVI.  4.  21.  IlQtkoi  S*  vjtsq  r^g 
Zvqlaq  NajJoToioi  xal  Sajiaioi  T^y  Bvdalfioya  ^Aqa^lav  vifiovtah  xal 
noXXttxig  xcnirQfx^v  avtrig,  n^lv  i)  ^PvtfmUav  ytyia&ai'  vvv  di  xautivoi 
'Pmfiaioig  turh  vniixooi  xat  2vqok.  MijTQonoXtg  di  twv  Naparaianf 
i<nly  17  nhqa  xaXovfjUvr^  •  ttutai  yig  inl  xtaglov  talXa  ofJtaXov  xal  hti- 
nidov,  mmXto  di  Tihga  <pQovQot'fMdroi\  ra  fuv  imog  x^firov  anotofjiov^ 
TCI  d^  ivrog  Ttfi/ag  aq>^6vovg  t/oyroc  itg  tt  ydgslav  xal  xrjfJtUar,  *'l^oi  de 
Tou  ntgipoXov  /w^a  ^^fjfMg  7j  nXiuntif  xal  fiaXuna  »/  nqbg  'lovdaiq. — 
In  thJB  extract,  moreover,  we  find  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  stated  on 
p.  265  above,  viz.  that  the  kings  of  Arabia,  although  they  had  not 
been  actually  subdued  by  the  Roman  .arms,  were  yet  in  a  measure 
dependent  upon,  and  subservient  to,  the  Roman  power. 

"♦  Strabo  XVI.  4.  24.     Compare  pp.  265,  267,  above. 

"»  Strabo  XVI.  4.  21  sq.     Compare  p.  265  above. 
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Palmyra,  and  by  those  coming  from  Gaza.*'^^®  About  the 
same  time  too,  Petra  is  often  mentioned  by  Josephus,  as  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Arabia  Petraea,  in  all  his  notices  of 
that  kingdom  and  its  connexion  with  Jewish  afiairs.^^''  With 
that  kingdom  it  passed  under  the  immediate  sway  of  the  Ro- 
mans during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  His  successor,  Adrian,  ap-* 
pears  to  have  given  the  city  his  own  name ;  at  least  coins  are 
extant,  which  w6re  probably  struck  there,  bearing  the  inscriptk>n 
*^dgiavtj  nixga  MfixQonoX^P^  But  the  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned by  no  ancient  writer. — In  the  succeeding  centuries,  Pe- 
tra appears  in  the  Acts  of  Councils,  and  in  all  the  ecclesiastical 
J^oiitiae^  as  the  principal  episcopal  see  of  Palaestina  Tertia, 
and  IS  sometimes  expressly  noted  as  the  ecclesiastical  metropo- 
lis. Of  the  bishops  of  Petra,  Germanus  was  present  at  the 
the  council  of  Seleucia,  A.  D.  359 ;  and  Theodorus  at  the 
council  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  536."*  In  the  Notiiiae  collected 
during  the  crusades,  the  see  of  Petra  is  no  longer  found.^** 
The  place  appears  then  to  have  been,  as  now,  in  ruins ;  and  al- 
ready to  have  borne  in  Arabic  the  name  of  Wady  Mou$a^ 
which  the  crusaders  properly  translated  by  Vallis  Mom?^ 

In  the  earlier  authors  the  name  of  Petra  is  every  where  writ- 
ten n  nhgu;  in  the  later  ones  and  in  the  Acts  of  Councils,  we 
find  it  in  the  Plural,  al  nitQav?^  According  to  Josephus,  the  an- 

"8  Plinj,  H.  N.  VI.  28  or  32.  "  Deinde  Nabathaei  oppidum  in- 
cludunt  Petram  nomine  in  convalle,  pauIo  minus  II  mill,  passuu'm 
amplitudinis,  circumdatum  raontibus  inaccessis  amne  interfluente. — 
Hue  convenit  utrumque  bivjum,  eonmi  qui  et  Syriae  Palmiram  petiere, 
et  eorum  qui  ab  Gaza  venerunu" 

^'^  See  the  references  to  Josephus  on  pp.  265,  266,  above. 

"8  Eckhel  Dodrina  Mimor,  veU.  Tom.  III.  p.  503. 

"«  Reland,  pp.  212,  218.  p.  933. 

i«>  Reland,  p.  219  sq. 

121  Gesenius'  Notes  to  Burckh.  p.  1068.  "The  name  VaUey  of 
Moses  is  of  unknown  origin,  but  occurs  in  the  time  of  the  crusaders, 
who  called  it  Vailts  Mosis^  This  fact  I  must  leave  on  the  credit  of 
Gesenius,  who  has  stated  it  without  citing  his  authority.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  it  elsewhere  thus  mentioned,  in  the  books  to 
which  I  have  access. 

1^  So  in  Suidas,  sub  voc.  rsvi&lu}q.  This  was  not  unusual  in 
other  similar  names,  as  IlfXka  and  IltUaiij^Aqitri  and  ^Aqna^  Reland 
p.  933. 
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cient  name  of  tbe  city  was  Arkem^  '^^lift,  or  Arekeme^  '^p«- 
ninft,^^  which  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  or  Sjrriac  tJj5'^ , 
Reketn,  with  tbe  article  prefixed.  This  was  tbe  name  of  one  of 
tbe  kings  of  Midian  slain  by  the  Israelites,  Num.  31:  8,  and  both 
Josepbus  and  Eusebius  mention  him  as  the  founder  of  this  city, 
which  was  thus  called  by  his  name  in  the  Shemitish  languages.^^ 
Hence  the  assertion  has  often  been  made  by  modern  writers 
also,  that  Rekem  and  Petra  were  identical ;  but  from  the  states 
ments  in  the  note  below,  this  would  seem  to  be  at  least  proble- 
matical ;  or  rather  without  any  good  foundation.^^ 

The  geographical  position  of  Petra  is  assigned  by  ancient 
writers  with  a  good  degree  of  distinctness.     Diodorus  places 

^^  Jos.  Ant.  IV.  4.  7.  The  reading  is  here  'l^^xij,  but  should 
doubdess  be  *Agxrifi,  both  from  the  parallelism  of  'AQexifAtif  which 
occurs  ib.  IV.  7.  1 ;  and  of  ^Agxifx  and  *!Pex6/u  in  Eusebius ;  as  well  as 
on  account  of  the  derivation  from  DP*^ . 

I?  r 

'2*  Jos.  Ant.  IV.  7.  1.     Euseb.  Onomaat  Art.  *Agxifi,  'Pixifi,  nkqtu 

^25  l^e  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Pseu do- Jonathan  apply  the 
name  dJ5"j  to  Kadesh,  (Jen.  16:  14.  20:  1 ;  but  no  other  ancient  wri- 
ter, except  Josephus  and  Eusebius,  speaks  of  a  city  Rekem  in  this 
region.  Abulfeda,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fburteeoth  centu- 
ry, mentions  a  pface  called  Rakim  or  ReHnij  which  in  its  character 
would  well  correspond  to  Petra.  Tab,  Syr.  ed.  Koehler.  p.  11. 
"  Among  the  more  celebrated  towns  of  Syria  is  also  or  Rakim,  a  small 
town  near  the  Betka,  all  the  houses  of  which  are  cut  in  the  living 
rock,  as  if  they  were  all  of  one  stone."  This  is  assumed  by  Schul- 
tens,  as  being  die  Rekem  of  JosephUs  and  the  Petra  of  the  Greeks ; 
VUa  SakuL  Geogr,  Indexj  Art.  Errakimum;    and  also  by  J.  D. 

Michaelis,  in  his  edition  of  Castell's  Ltx.  Syriac,  Art.  ^q  f.     But  the 

position  of  this  Rakim  or  Errakimj  by  no  means  corresponds  to  that 
of  Petra.  Abulfeda  says  it  was  near  the  Belka,  which  is  the  tract 
opposite  Jericho ;  and  he  again  says,  in  his  Anrnd,  Muslem,  IV.  4.  ed. 
Reiske,  or  p.  15  of  Schultens'  Excerpt  in  Vita  Salad,  that  it  was 
near  to  Carach  (Kerek).  Indeed,  from  this  latter  passage  it  appears 
clearly,  that  the  place  lay  north  of  Kerek  ;  for  he  says  that  Nureddin 
came  on  his  way  from  Damascus  to  Kerek,  to  meet  Saladin,  as  far 
as  to  Rakimy  and  then  returned;  Saladin  having  abandoned  the 
siege  of  Kerek  and  withdrawn  to  Egypt.  Just  in  this  region  Seetzen 
foimd  several  villages  hewn  out  of  the  basalt  rock,  the  houses  of 
which  were  wholly  or  in  great  part  caves.  Zach's  MonatL  Corresp. 
XVIII.  p.  353.  Comp.  Gesen.  Comm.  zu  Jes.  16: 1.  p.  536  marg. 
note. 
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the  city  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  stadia  south  of  the 
Dead  sea.  Strabo  says  it  is  three  or  four  days'  march  from 
Jericho.  Pliny  describes  it  as  600  Roman  no  lies  distant  from 
Gaza,  and  1 30  from  the  Persian  gulf;  where  Cellarius  justly  sug- 
gests, that  the  two  numbers  are  to  be  transposed,  since  they  will 
thus  nearly  accord  with  the  other  accounts.^^  The  Tabula  Pent, 
places  Petra  about  eighty  Roman  miles  northward  from  AUah; 
and  this  accords  entirely  with  Burckhardt's  statement  respect- 
ing Wady  Mousa,  that  it  is  '^  two  long  days'  journey  northeast 
from  Akaba."^^  However  inaccurate  the  above  specifica- 
tions may  be  in  themselves,  they  are  yet  sufficiently  definite  to 
lead  us  to  the  decisive  conclusion,  that  Petra  could  not  have 
been  situated  at  any  great  distance  from  Wady  Mousa  ;  and  least 
of  all  could  it  have  occupied  the  'site  of  the  modern  Kerek.^^ 
Indeed,  the  whole  description  of  Wady  Mousa,  as  given  by 
the  travellers  whose  accounts  we  are  about  to  copy,  coincides  so 
exactly  with  the  site  of  Petra  as  described  by  Strabo  and  Pliny 
above,  that  a  doubt  can  hardly  remain  of  their  identity.  To  all 
this  is  still  to  be  added  the  testimony  of  Josephus  and  Eusebius, 
that  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died,  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Petra ;  as  even  now  it  rears  its  head  above  the  lonely  vale  of 
Wady  Mousa.i^ 

At  what  period  Petra  yielded  to  the  assaults  of  the  plunder^ 
ing  hordes  of  the  desert,  and  sunk  into  desolatbn  and  ruin,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  It  must  probably  have  fallen  some 
centuries  before  the  crusades ;  for  had  it  then  existed  in  its 
former  importance,  it  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  christian  warriors  of  those  days.  Indeed,  this  region  was 
at  that  time  full  of  ruined  places;  and  Mons  Regalis  or  Shobak 
was  only  rebuilt  by  king  Baldwin  I,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
fortress.^^^  The  first  notice  of  Petra  in  modem  times,  seems  to 
- 1         -  I 

««  Diod.  Sic.  XIX.  98.  Strabo  XVI.  4.  21.  Plin.  Hist  Nat  VI. 
96  or  33.  Mannert  1.  c.  p.  137.  Cellarius  1.  c.  II.  p.  581.  Other 
flpecifications  of  distance  are  also  collected  by  Reland,  p.  929, 930. 

^^  See  the  extract  from  Burckhardt  on  the  following  page. 

1^  This  has  been  assumed  in  modern  times ;  see  p.  286  below. 

^^  Jos.  Ant.  IV.  4. 7.  Euseb.  Onomast.  Art.  *'Slg,  og^g  h  ^  rtltvtf 
'jiagiv,  TtXrifriw  Jlhqag  noXnag.  Jerome's  Vers.  '^Or,  mons  in  quo 
mortaus  est  A&ron  juxta  civitatem  Petrara." 

^^  See  p.  269  above. 
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have  been  the  imperfect  accounts  received  by  Seetzen  at  Jeru- 
salem and  Kerek,  respecting  a  place  called  Bedra  ;  from  which 
he  rightly  conjectured  that  the  ruins  of  Petra  were  to  be  sought 
in  Wady  Mousa,  An  Arab  from  that  region  said  to  him: 
"  Ah !  how  I  always  weep,  when  I  behold  the  ruins  of  Wady 
Mousa,  and  especially  those  of  Faroun !"  Seetzen  did  not  tymself 
visit  the  spot ;  but  his  conjecture  has  been  amply  verified  by 
Burckhardt,  and  the  English  travellers  of  Mr  Legh's  company.^ 

'3^  The  following  brief  summary  of  Burekhardt's  observations 
upon  Wady  Mousa,  made  by  himself  before  writiDj;^  out  the  fuller 
accounts  of  his  published  Travels,  may  properly  be  given  in  this  con- 
nexion. It  is  extracted  from  a  letter  written  by  him  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  African  Institution,  dated  Cairo,  Sept  12,  1812,  and  prefixed 
to  the  volume  of  his  Travels  in  Nubia,  etc.  See  also  Calmet's  Diet. 
Art.  Canaan,  p.  237  sq.  '*  At  the  distance  of  a  two  long  days'  jour- 
ney northeast  from  Akaba,  is  a  rivulet  and  valley  in  the  Djebel  Shera, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Araba,  called  Wady  Mousa.  This  place  Is 
very  interesting  for  its  antiquities  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
city,  which  I  conjecture  to  be  Petra,  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
a  place  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  European  traveller  has  ever  visit- 
ed. In  the  red  sand-stone  of  which  the  valley  is  composed,  are  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  and  fifly  sepulchres,  entirely  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  the  greater  part  of  them  with  Grecian  ornaments.  There  is  a 
mausoleum  in  the  shape  of  a  temple,  of  colossal  dimensions,  likewise 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  with  all  its  apartments,  its  vestibule,  peristyle,  etc. 
It  is  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  in  per- 
fect preservation.  There  are  other  mausolea  with  obelisks,  apparent- 
ly in  the  Egyptian  style,  a  whole  amphitheatre  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
with  the  remains  of  a  palace  and  of  several  temples.  Upon  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  which  closes  the  narrow  valley  on  its  western 
side,  is  the  tomb  of  Haroun  (Aaron).  It  is  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  Arabs.  (If  I  recollect  right,  there  is  a  passage  in  Eusebius,  in 
which  he  says  that  the  tomb  of  Aaron  was  situated  near  Petra.) 
The  information  of  Pliny  and  Strabo  on  the  site  of  Petra,  agree  with 
the  position  of  Wady  Mousa.  I  regretted  most  sensibly  that  I  was 
not  in  circumstances  that  admitted  of  my  observing  these  antiquities 
in  all  their  details,  but  it  was  necessary  for  my  safety  not  to  inspire 
the  Arabs  with  suspicions  that  might  probably  have  impeded  the 
progress  of  my  journey ;  for  I  was  an  unprotected  stranger,  known 
to  be  a  townsman,  and  thus  an  object  of  constant  curiosity  to  the 
Bedouins,  who  watched  all  my  steps  in  order  to  know  why  I  had 
preferred  that  road  to  Egypt,  to  the  shorter  one  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast." 
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The  city  of  Kerek  occupies  in  modern  times  so  important  a 
place  in  all  that  has  reference  to  the  cguntry  east  and  south  of 
the  Dead  sea,  that  a  particular  notice  of  it  cannot  well  be 
omitted  here ;  although  it  belonged  not  to  the  territory  of  Idu- 
raea,  but  rather  to  Moab.  Still,  as  it  was  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  latter  country,  and  especially  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day  the  chief  place  of  the  whole  region,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  all  travellers  who  penetrate'  into  those  countries,  a 
description  of  it  most  appropriately  belongs  to  an  Introduction 
like  the  present. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  besides  the  proper  capital  of  the  Moab- 
ites,  Ar^  or  Ar-Moab,  Num.  21:15, 28.  Is.  1 5: 1 ;  we  find  men- 
tion of  another  important  Moabitish  city,  ifijiTS  ^"^p,  Kir-Moab^ 
i.  e.  the  wall  or  rather  ^br^rcw  ofMoab^  Is.  15:1.  This  is  doubt- 
less the  same  place  which  is  elsewhere  spoken  of  under  the 
name  of  to'in  'T'f) ,  Kir  Heres,  Jer.  48:  3 1 ,  36  ;  and  n^nn  ^y^ , 
Kir  Heresethj  Is.  16:  7.  2  K.  3:  25  5  i.  e.  wall  or  fortress 
of  brick  or  pottery.  In  this  last  passage,  Jehoram  king  of  Israel, 
in  company  with  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  and  the  king  of 
Edom,  is  said  to  have  captured  the  city  and  destroyed  it,  ex- 
cept the  walls.  From  the  later  notices  of  the  prophets  above 
cited,  it  would  appear  t6  have  been  rebuilt,  and  to  have  become 
a  principal  fortress  of  the  country.  In  Is.  15:1,  the  Chaldee 
translator  has  rendered  aJJiQ  ^y  by  ajj^za*?  fi^3n3,pron.  K*rakka 
d^Moabf  which  passed  over  into  the  Greek  Xagaxa  2  Mace. 
12:  17 ;  and  also  XaganfAwfia  or  Characmobay  Xagai  or 
Charax^  by  which  name  the  city  was  known  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  and  Stephen  of  Byzantium,^^  as  belonging 
to  Arabia  Petraea  or  Palaestina  Tertia.  In  the  early  centuries 
of  the  christian  era,  Characmoba  was  an  important  episcopal 
city,  and  the  names  of  its  bishops  appear  in  the  councils  of 
those  days ;  e.  p  Demetrius  was  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem, 
A.  D.  536.^^  This  ancient  name,  as  well  as  the  city  itself,  is 
easily  to  be  recognized  in  the  modern  Kerek^  Karak^  or  KWak, 
of  the  Arabs,  which  also  signifies  a  fortress;  and  is  the  name 
of  the  chief  place  of  the  country  eastward  of  the  Dead  sea, 
situated  nearly  due  east  from  its  southern  extremity.  During 
the  period  of  the  crusades,  a  fortress  was  built  here  by  the 

'3^  Reland,  p.  705.      Chca-ax  Omaruirumy  PUn.  H.  N.  VI.  28  or  39. 
133  Reland,  p.  533.    Comp.  p.  212,  217. 
Vol.  III.     No.  10.  37 
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Christiaos,  which  became  of  great  importance  and  was  subject- 
ed to  several  fierce  assaults,  to  which  we  have  already  sufficient- 
ly alludedJ^  Abulfeda,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  describes 
khrakh  or  Kerek  as  a  small  walled  city,  with  a  castle,  .situated 
on  a  lofty  bill,  and  so  strong  that  no  one  could  indulge  the  hope 
of  taking  it.  In  the  valley  beneath,  there  are  warm  baths  and 
gardens.^^  Some  of  the  historians  of  the  crusades  have  also 
given  to  this  city,  or  rather  to  the  country  around  it,  the  appel- 
lation of  Petra  Deserii;^^  and  hence  doubtless  has  arisen , in 
modern  times  the  error,  by  which  Kerek  has  sometimes  ^been 
regarded  as  corresponding  to  the  ancient  Petra.^^ 

Of  modern  travellers,  Seetzen  was  the  first  to  visit  Kerek, 
but  did  not  proceed  any  farther  south.^^  He  was  foIk>wed  by 
Burckhardt  in  1812,  who  spent  twenty  days  in  the  city,  and 
has  given  a  very  full  description  of  it.  Mr  Legh  and  his  com- 
panions also  passed  several  days  in  Kerek. 

1^  See  p.  270  above. 

135  Abulfedae  Tab.  ^.  ed.  Koehler.  p.  89.  Schultens  Vita  Salad. 
Index  Geogr.  Art.  Caracka. 

1^  Thus  William  of  Tyre  says  of  J^ak,  that  it  is  the  chief  place 
of  Arabia  Secunda  i.  e.  Petracensisy  lib.  XXII.  c.  2, 5 ;  and  in  c.  28 
he  affirms  that  Caracha,  i.  e.  Krak  or  Kerek>  is  the  same  as  Petra 
Dtsertu  So  Schultens  ViL  Salad.  Index  Geogr,  Art.  Caracha.  In  an 
ecclesiastical  J^oiiiia  appended  by  Holstein  to  the  Eccl.  Geogr.  of 
Sancto  Paulo,  p.  59,  we  find  Palestine  divided  into  four  sedes^  of 
which  the  third  is  "^  Arabia  MoabUisy  id  est  Petra  Deserti,**  which  had 
under  it  thirteen  bishop's  sees,  one^  of  which  is  that  of  Karaclu  This 
^otitia  is  probably  later  than  the  time  of  the  crusades ;  as  it  speaks 
of  Mons  Regalis  as  a  bishopric,  having  under  it  the  Greek  bishop  of 
Mount  Sinai.     Reland  p.  ^  229. 

137  f  }]e  same  causes  which  occasioned  this  historical  error,  pro- 
bably gave  rise  to  the  similiar  traditional  one,  by  which  the  present 
diocese  of  Kerek  is  called  in  Arabic  Battra  and  in  Greek  lUtgagj  as 
stated  by  Burckhardt  in  his  account  of  Kerek.  See  below^  and 
Travels  p.  387.     Comp.  Calmet's  Diet  Art.  Sela. 

^^  The  brief  account  of  Seetzen  may  properly  stand  here  as  in- 
troductory to  those  of  the  other  travellers.  "Just  before  Karrak 
(Kerek)  the  wide  plain  which  stretches  from  Rabbah,  terminates ; 
on  this  are  scattered  only  some  hills  and  low  mountains,  and 
the  country  now  becomes  more  mountainous.  [Burckhardt  travelled 
from  Rabbah  five  hours,  and  then  entered  a  mountainous  district, 
full  of  Wadys ;  he  reached  Kerek  in  six  hours  from  Rabbah.  Trav- 
els p.  377.]     Karrak,  formerly  a  city  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  lies 
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We  here  bring  to  a  conclusion  this  account  of  the  history  and 
geography  of  ancient  Idumea,  introductory  to  copious  extracts 
from  the  Travels  of  Burckhardt  and  Legh  in  those  regions. 
The  investigation  has  extended  itself  to  a  much  greater  length, 
and  has  demanded  a  far  greater  amount  of  time  and  labour,  than 
could  at  first  have  been  foreseen.  Still,  it  has  proved  very  at- 
tractive to  the  writer ;  and  should  it  a£S)rd  gratification  to  the 
reader,'  and  at  the  same  time  serve  to  cast  light  on  any  dark 
passages  of  the  sacred  volume,  the  writer's  purpose  will  have 
been  accomplished,  and  bis  best  hopes  fulfilled.  Should  arti- 
cles of  this  class  appear  to  be  generally  acceptable  and  useful 
to  the  readers  of  this  work,  we  may  hereafter  proceed  to  sur- 
vey in  like  manner,  though  less  in  detail,  the  regions  east  of  the 
Jordan  and  north  of  Idumea,  viz.  Moab,  Gilead,  Auranitis  or 
the  Haouran,  etc.  of  whose  ancient  history  little  is  known  to  the 
common  reader  of  the  Bible  ;  and  which,  in  modern  times,  have 
been  visited  and  explored  by  Seetzen,  Burckhardt,  Bucking- 
ham, and  others.  These  regions  are  full  of  stately  and  often 
splendid  ruins,  the  remains  of  cities  which  were  flourishing  and 
powerful  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  which  are  often  alluded 
to  in  the  New  Testament.  But  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages  spread  a  thick  veil  over  them,  which  it  was  left  for  the 
activity  of  modern  enterprise  and  research  first  to  rend  away. 

The  extracts  from  Burckhardt  and  Legh  will  be  given  in  our 
next  numbers. 


on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  at  the  beginning  of  a  deep  valley,  and 
is  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  higher  mountains.  The  hill  on  which 
it  stands  is  very  steep,  and  in  many  places  perpendicular.  The 
walls  of  the  city  have  mostly  fallen  down ;  and  Karrak  can  now 
jusdy  lay  claim  to  nothing  more  than  the  name  of  a  town  or  village. 
The  mined  and  untenanted  castle  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  these  regions.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  consist  of 
Mohammedans  and  Greek  Christians.  The  present  bishop  of  Kar- 
rak lives  in  Jerusalem.  ^  Through  the  Wady  Karrak,  there  is  a 
charming  prospect,  including  a  part  of  the  Dead  sea  and  also  Jerusa- 
lem, which  in  clear  weather  may  be  distinctly  seen.  The  hill  on 
which  Karrak  lies,  is  composed  of  limestone,  and  a  soft  white  chalk, 
with  many  layers  of  flint,  of  black,  blue,  gray,  and  other  colours.  In 
the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  are  very  many  artificial  grottoes. 
Wheat  is  sometimes  preserved  here  for  ten  years  in  subterraneous 
caverns."  Zach's  Monatl.  Corresp.  XVIII.  p.  434.  Rosenmueller's 
Bibl.  Geogr.  III.  p.  59  sq. 
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Abt.  IV.  Is  THE  Manner  of  Christian  Baptism  prescribed 

IN  THE  New  Testament  ? 

By  M.  Stuart,  Prof,  of  Sac  Lit.  in  tlio  TImoI.  Sam.  at  Andovar.* 

^  I.  Form  and  Cla$sical  Use  of  the  toord  fianrlCw, 

The  original  etymological  root  of  the  verbs  ffamiai,  fidntfa^  as 
also  of  the  nouns  fiantiaig,  panrtafia^  pairtiOfiog,  fiantiaxi^^iov, 
Pantiaxfig^  pinxQi^a^  paqti^  fiaqing^  Patptioy^  ^a^ixi;,  /?ai/;*- 
fiog,pd\pig^  and  in  like  manner  of  the  adjectives  or  verbals 

*  The  immediate  occasion  of  writing  the  preaent  diaaertation,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  state,  by  quotations  below  from  two  among 
the  many  letters  that  I  have  received  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  it. 
It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  satisfactory  answer,  in  the 
way  of  private  letters,  to  my  correspondents  making  inquiries  with 
regard  to  the  subject  of  baptism.  It  would  occupy  all  my  time,  and 
be  nearly  a  fruitless  labour  to  attempt  it.  I  hope  to  be  borne  with, 
by  that  class  of  the  readers  of  the  Biblical  Repository  who  are  not 
deeply  interested  in  a  dispute  about  rites  and  forms,  when  I  appeal 
to  them  and  ask  them,  Whether  it  is  not  time,  that  the  stumbling- 
block  so  often  thrown  in  the  way  of  Christians  respecting  the  mode 
of  baptism,  should  be  removed,  and  the  churches  no  longer  divided 
by  contentions  about  it?  If  so,  and  if  the  following  pages  may  have 
any  tendency  toward  effecting  so  desirable  an  end,  then  such  read- 
ers, I  would  hope,  will  not,  all  things  considered,  task  me  with  do- 
ing amiss,  because  I  have  engaged  in  the  present  discussion. 

The  letters  above  alluded  to,  are  the  following ;  to  which  a  reply 
will  be  found  at  the  close  of  this  discussion. 

Maninioin  and  Rangwin,  May,  1^1. 
Reo.  and  Dtar  Str, 

— We  beg  leave  to  request  your  decision  on  the  following  ques- 
tions, concerning  which  some  discn^pancy  of  opinion  obtains  among 
the  members  of  our  mission  : — 

1.  In  translating  and  publishing  the  New  Testament  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Burmah,  shall  we  retain  or  reject  the  disputed  passage  in 
lJohn5:7? 

2.  Shall  we  transfer  the  Greek  word  fianjlCfo  into  tlie  Burnian 
language,  when  it  relates  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism ;  or  translate  it 
by  a  word  significant  of  immersion,  or  by  a  word  of  some  other  import  ? 

3.  Are  the  words  contained  in  Acts  19:  5,  the  words  of  Paul,  or  of 
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fiamog^  fiaipMog,  fia^pifiog, — appears  plainly  to  be  the  monosyl- 
lable BjiU,  In  all  the  words  derived  from  this  root,  there  is  a 
similarity  of  meaning,  which  shows  an  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween them* 


the  author ;  and  if  there  be  an  ambiguity  in  the  original,  how  shall 
we  decide,  when  translating  into  a  language  like  the  Burman,  whose 
idiom  positively  requires  that  the  question  be  ascertained  ? 

We  remain,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  most  respectfully  yours, 
C.  Benitett,  Ji70.  Tavlor  Jones,  A.  Judson,  Euoenio  Kincaid, 
J,  Wade. 

The  second  letter  is  anonymous ;  but  is  evidently  from  some  friend, 
who  appears  to  have  thought  seriously  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  It 
was  received  last  December.  I  give  only  those  parts  which  have 
relation  to  the  arguiMTda  in  the  case.    They  are  as  follows. 

Aev.  and  Dear  Sir^  Dec.  3, 1832. 

—  Allow  me  to  submit  the  following  remarks  to  your  considera- 
tion. 

Firsts  we  do  not  obey  the  command  of  Christ  to  be  baptized,  un- 
less we  are  immersed.  You  probably  will  not  question  the  two  fol- 
lowing propositions :  Baptism  is  nothing  but  a  rite  ;  a  rite  is  nothing 
but  a  form.  Are  not  then  the  following  conclusions  just,  viz.  that 
if  we  would  receive  the  baptism,  we  must  perform  the  rite;  and 
that  if  we  would  perform  the  rite,  we  must  observe  the  form  ?  If 
these  deductions  be  correct,  will  it  not  follow,  that  if  we  are  im- 
mersed, we  have  observed  the  form ;  that  if  we  have  observed  the 
form,  we  have  performed  the  rite ;  and  that  if  we  have  performed 
the  rite,  we  have  received  the  Imptism,  or  in  other  words  have  obey- 
ed the  Saviour's  command  to  be  baptized  ?  If  we  are  sprinkled,  will 
it  not  also  follow,  that  we  have  not  observed  the  form  ;  that  if  we 
have  not  observed  the  form,  we  have  not  performed  the  rite ;  and 
that  if  we  have  not  performed  the  rite,  we  have  not  received  the  bap- 
tism, or  (in  other  words)  have  not  obeyed  the  Saviour's  command  to 
be  baptized  ?  If  a  rite  be  nothing  but  a  form,  when  we  change  the 
form  do  we  not  change  the  rite  itself?  If  we  change  the  rite,  though 
we  may  adopt  anotlier,  which  we  may  think  will  answer  the  design 
of  the  institution  as  well,  do  we  obey  his  directions  ?  Are  we  not, 
on  the  contrary,  undertaking  to  alter  what  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  is  best,  as  he  ordered  it  to  be  ? 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  if  the  feelings  be  right,  it  is  no  matter 
about  the  fotm ;  but  from  the  reasoning  of  the  preceding  paragraph 
it  appears,  that  while  the  feelings  are  right,  the  form  should  be  ob- 
served, if  we  would  obey.  This  may  also  be  argued  from  the  com- 
mand to  "^  believe  and  be  baptized."     Here  are  two  duties  enjoined. 
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As  to  the  formation  of  the  words,  some  of  them  adopt  the 
smooth  and  others  the  rough  consonant  or  mtr^e,  as  grammarians 
call  letters  of  this  class,  viz.  n  and  ^;  sometimes  with,  and 
sometiraesjwithout,  any  special  variation  of  meaning.    The  lead- 

The  first,  to  believe ;  the  second,  to  be  immersed.  The  one  relates 
to  the  feelings,  with  which  we  are  to  perfonn  the  rite ;  the  other  re- 
lates to  the  rite,  or  form  enjoined,  viz.  immersion.  The  application 
of  water  in  any  other  way  may  be  a  rite,  but  it  is  not  the  rite  com- 
manded. He  who  has  believed,  has  discharged  the  first  duty ;  but 
he  who  has  \yeen  sprinkled^  has  not  discharged  the  second. 

Secondbfj  the  evil  of  the  separation  which  is  produced  among 
Christians,  by  their  different  views  of  baptism,  is  very  great.  You 
doubtless  have  noticed  the  hai'd  and  angry  feelings,  which  by  conver- 
sation upon  this  subject,  have  been  excited  in  the  bosoms  of  the  truly 
pious.  You  have  lamented  the  influence  of  this  in  prejudicing  im- 
penitent men  against  the  Grospel ;  in  delaying  the  anxious,  and  in 
destroying  the  piety  of  Christians.  You  have  seen  that  the  evil  is 
great.  But  who  causes  it.^  Evidently  he  who  has  departed,  in 
practice,  from  the  form  laid  down  in  Scripture.  If  this  form  be  im- 
mersion, then  those  who  practise  sprinkling,  have  departed  from  the 
Bible.     They  have  caused  the  evil ;  and  to  them  belongs  the  guilt 

Thirdly,  it  is  desirable  that  this  should  be  done  away.  Now  how 
can  this  best  be  effected  ?  How,  but  by  every  Christianas  practising 
the  form  laid  down  in  Scripture  ?  Is  it  not  then  the  duty  of  every 
one  to  learn  the  form,  and  having  learned  it,  to  adhere  to  it }  If  you 
believe  the  form  to  be  immersion,  ought  you  not  to  practise  this, 
hoping  that  all  Christians  will  do  the  same  ? 

Perhaps  yoi^  may  say,  if  I  should  renounce  sprinkling,  otliers 
would  not ;  and  thus  the  separation  would  still  continue.  Suppose 
it  should,  yet  you  have  done  your  duty,  and  given  your  influence  to 
truth.  If  you  excuse  yourself,  by  such  reasoning,  firom  pursuing  this 
course,  the  moderate  drinker  may  excuse  himself  from  total  absti- 
nence on  the  same  ground. 

Fourthly,  if  we  depart  in  the  least  from  the  Bible,  either  in  doc- 
trine or  form,  we  are  not  safe,  we  have  no  stopping-place.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  departed  widely  from  the  Bible  in  their  cere- 
monies. The  forms  which  they  hav^  introduced  are  numerous. 
They  have  destroyed  the  life  of  religion^  among  them.  These,  how- 
ever, were  not  introduced  all  at  once.  There  was  one,  that  was 
first  in  order.  If  however  the  entrance  of  this  one  had  been  op- 
posed, how  difierent  would  have  been  the  state  of  that  church  !  In- 
stead of  being  corrupt,  it  would  have  been  pure.  We  are  safe  only 
by  adhering  closely  to  the  Bible.  Is  it  not  then  the  duty  of  every 
Christian,  who  believes  immersion  only  to  be  baptism,  to  practise  it  ? 
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ing  and  original  meaning  of  BAU^  seems  to  have  been  dipping , 
plunging,  immerging^  soaking  or  drenching,  in  some  liquid  sub- 
stance. As  kindred  to  this  meaning,  and  closely  united  with  it, 
i.  e.  as  an  effect  resulting  from  such  a  cause,  the  idea  of  dyeing, 
colouring,  tinging,  seems  also  to  have  been  often  associated 
with  the  original  root,  and  to  have  passed  into  many  of  its 
derivates.  For  example ;  pajiros  dipped,  immersed,  coloured  ; 
panxm  to  dip,  plunge,  dye,  colour  ;  Pag>ivg  a  dyer,  usually  lim- 

Fiflhly,  as  those  who  are  not  immersed,  but  adopt  a  form  of  ipan's 
invention,  do  not  obey  the  Saviour's  command,  so  they  will  not  (all 
other  things  being  equal)  enjoy  the  highest  seat  in  heaven.  Regen- 
eration is  the  only  qualification  necessary  to  enter  there.  All  who 
have  been  born  again,  will  see  Grod.  But  in  heaven,  there  are  dif- 
ferent grades  [degrees]  of  happiness.  The  degree  which  each  will 
enjoy,  will  be  proportioned  to  the  fidelity  of  his  obedience.  To  ex- 
plain more  fully  my  meaning ;  of  two  persons;  who  have  in  every 
other  respect  thought  and  acted  and  spoken  alike,  but  the  one  was 
immersed  and  obeyed,  while  the  other  was  sprinkled  and  did  not 
obey ;  the  former  must  have  a  higher  place  in  heaven,  than  the  lat- 
ter. If  then  he  would  be  as  happy  as  possible  in  heaven,  ought  not 
he  who  believes  immersion  only  to  be  baptism,  to  practise  it  ? 

Nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  hear  persons  say  that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  form  is  not  essential.  If  they  mean,  it  is  not  essen- 
tial in  order  to  enter  heaven,  we  grant  it.  But  to  enjoy  the  most 
happiness  there,  it  is  essential ;  since  we  cannot  obey  unless  we  do  it, 
[i.  e.  unless  we  are  immersed]. 

These  reasons  are  communicated  briefly ;  but  if  you  will  think  of 
them,  you  can  supply  what  is  wanting.  If  the  denomination  to 
which  you  belong  are  in  an  error  in  reference  to  baptism,  and  are 
disobeying  the  Saviour ;  producing  this  separation,  with  its  attendant 
evils ;  preventing  the  removal  of  this  separation ;  rendering  itself  in- 
secure, by  breaking  away  from  the  Bible ;  and  are  pursuing  a  course, 
which  will  diminish  their  happiness  in  heaven  ;  ought  not  their  in- 
terests in  this  respect  to  sufTer,  yea,  to  be  destroyed  ?  Ought  you 
not  to  give  [your  influence]  wholly  to  the  cause  of  truth  ?  With 
prayer  that  you  may  be  led  aright,  I  close. — *^n  invisible  hand. 

These  are  a  specimen  of  what  I  often  receive,  sometimes  from 
those  on  one  side  of  the  question,  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  I  have 
been  filled  with  regret,  while  reading  such  letters,  that  questions  of 
thia  nature  should  thus  agitate  the  christian  church ;  but  as  the  mat- 
ter actually  is,  1  know  of  no  way  in  which  a  discussion  of  it  ean  be 
well  avoided.  I  have  engaged  in  it  with  much  and  sincere  reluc- 
tance ;  but  if  I  must  engage,  and  cannot  be  let  off,  then  at  least  I  ought 
not  to  spend  my  time  in  beating  the  air.  M.  S. 
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ited  to  this  signification  ;  fiaq>^  dippings  plunging^  immersing^ 
the  act  of  colouring  J  colouring^stvff  or  matter^  dye  ;  fiaq>$noQ 
what  belongs  or  is  appropriate  to  dipping,  immersing,  or  to  col- 
ouring, dyeing;  §aq>i%ri  (sc.  Ttxvti)the  art  of  dyeing;  pa(puov  a 
dyer^s  ujork'shop  ;  fidtpig  the  act  of  immersion,  or  of  dyeing; 
pixpifiog  to  be  immersed  (quasi  immtrsable),  or  to  be  coloured; 
all  of  which  shew,  that  there  is  a  frequent  interchange  of  mean- 
ing in  the  above  derived  words,  and  a  similarity  between  them 
all ;  and  also  that  the  two  ideas  of  immersion  and  of  dyeing  or 
colouring  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  words  derived  from  BAII,  io 
most  of  their  forms ;  although,  in  a  few  cases,  usage  has  confined 
some  particular  words  among  these  derivates  solely  to  one  class 
of  meanings  ;  e.  g.  fiaiptvg  a  dyer,  paq>s7ov  a  dyer*s  shop,  /?a- 
nttaig  immersion,  submersion,  washing,  etc.  Such  a  limited 
usage  of  a  few  of  these  derivative  nouns,  however,  is  probably 
the  result  merely  of  convenience  and  custom,  and  lies  not  in 
the  original  nature  itself  of  the  words  thus  employed ;  for  as 
they  are  obviously  from  the  root  Jtijill,  so  they  might  be  em- 
ployed, if  usage  had  thus  determined,  like  nearly  all  its  other 
numerous  derivates,  in  the  twofold  sense  of  dipping  or  immers- 
ing, 2iuA  of  dyeing  or  colouring. 

Tor  the  present,  I  merely  state  the  fact  in  relation  to  these 
several  meanings  of  the  root  Bjill  and  its  derivates.  The 
reader  is  desired  particularly  to  notice  what  has  been  stated,  viz. 
that  while  most  of  the  nouns  derived  from  BAIT  have  a  two- 
fold sense,  that  of  immersion  and  that  of  dyeing,  yet  some  of 
them  are  employed  only  in  one  sense  exclusively,  either  that  of 
immersion,  or  that  of  dyeing.  We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel,  that 
the  verbs  ^imta  and  pcaniCof  have  distinctions  of  meaning  an- 
alogous to  these, — distinctions  which  are  never  confounded  by 
usage;  while  they  both  agree  in  one  common  and  original 
meaning,  viz.  that  o(  immersion  or  plunging. 

In  the  brief  view  given  above,  I  have  supposed  the  original 
and  literal  meaning  of  the  root  BAU,  to  be  that  of  dipping  or 
plunging;  and  accordingly  I  have  arranged  this  meaning  so 
as  to  stand  first  in  order.  Still,  some  may  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider this  as  not  altogether  certain.  They  may  perhaps  main- 
tain, that  the  idea  of  BAH  was  to  tinge,  dye,  or  colour  ;  and  that 
the  idea  of  plunging  or  dipping  was  derived  from  this,  because, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  work  of  dyeing,  the  act  of  plunging  or 
dipping  was  necessary.  But  as  the  idea  of  immersing  or 
plunging  is  common  to  both  the  words  fianto}  and  fictmlCm, 
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while  ih^i  of  dyeing  or  colouring  belongs  only  iopajnoi ;  it  would 
seem  altogether  probable,  that  the  former  signification  is  the  more 
usual  and  natural  one,  and  therefore  more  probably  the  orig- 
inal one.  Accordingly  I  have  so  arranged  it  in  ray  statement 
above  ;  but  at  the  same  time,'  it  should  be  understood,  that 
the  signification  of  dyeing  or  colouring,  as  attached  to  the 
word  paTito),  and  many  forms  derived  from  it,  is  not  less  certain 
than  the  signification  of  dipping  or  immersing.  If  the  reader 
will  keep  this  in  mind,  he  v^rill  be  enabled  in  the  sequel  easily 
to  solve  some  cases,  concerning  which  there  has  been  dispute, 
among  those  who  have  defended  views  that  widely  differ  in  re- 
gard to  the  manner  in  which  the  rite  of  baptism  should  be  per- 
formed. 

In  addition  to  the  two  fundamental  meanings  of  the  word 
fianxo}  as  derived  from  BATI,  there  are  other  derived  or  sec- 
ondary meanings  of  the  word,  which  will  of  course  be  noted  in 
the  sequel,  when  we  come  more  fully  to  consider  this  subject. 
My  present  object,  and  the  one  first  in  order,  is  merely  to  illus- 
trate, in  an  intelligible  way,  the  different  forms  of  the  respec- 
tive words.  I  do  this  first,  in  order  that  we  may  see  whether 
fianvoi  and  fiaiiTlCco  are  really  synonymous,  as  they  have  often 
been  asserted  to  be ;  or  whether  they  have,  in  some  respects,  a 
real  diversity  of  signification ;  a  question  not  without  importance 
in  regard  to  the  oQect  before  us. 

It  is  seldom  that  any  language  has  two  words,  which  in  all  res- 
pects are  synonymous,  and  are  both  in  common  usage  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Synonymous  words  may  indeed  exist  in  a  lan- 
guage, when  a  recent  form  of  a  word  is  substituted  for  a  more 
ancient  one  of  the  same  meaning ;  or  when  a  word  of  foreign 
origin  co-exists  with  one  that  is  indigenous  and  of  the  same 
meaning,  as  is  the  case  in  our  own  language  with  regard  to  a 
great  number  of  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
etc.  which  co-exist  with  our  indigenous  Anglo-Saxon  iVords; 
or  lastly,  words  of  different  forms  and  yet  synonymous  in  sense, 
may  exist  in  a  language  which  has  different  dialectical  variations, 
such  as  the  ancient  Greek  exhibited.  Biit  do  any  of  these 
reasons  exist  in  respect  to  pirctfo  and  fiamlCm^  so  that  on  ac- 
count of  them  we  may  take  these  words  as  in  all  respects  synon- 
ymous ? 

In  quite  ancient  times,  we  find  evidence  of  some  difference 
being  supposed  to  exist  between  them.  For  example,  Tertul- 
lian  says  :  "  Dehinc  ter  tnergUamur^"  Coropa  Militis  c.  3.  Je- 
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• 
rome  (advers.  Luciferianos)  also  says,  *^  Nam  et  multa  alia,  quae 
per  traditionem  in  ecclesiis  observantur ;  velut  id  lavacro  ter  caput 
mergitare^^  etc.  Now  mergiio  is  a  frequeDtative  form  of  mergo. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  these  fathers,  and  others  who  wrote 
in  Latin,  often  and  commonly  use  the  words  tingo^  fnergo,  de- 
mergo,  in  order  to  express  the  idea  conveyed  by  fiantiCw ;  es- 
pecially do  they  employ  lingo  and  mergo.  By  these  latter 
words,  in  fact,  do  the  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers  for  the  roost  part 
render  fiamiCcn,  when  they  really  translate  the  word  $  for  often- 
times, like  our  English  Version,  they  employ  the  original  word 
itself,  baptizOi  in  order  to  represent  the  Greek  Pasttl^w,  merely 
making  it  conform  to  the  Latin  mode  of  inflection. 

It  would  appear  then,  that  a  feeling  existed  among  some  of 
the  Latin  fathers,  when  they  rendered  fianrl^w  by  mergito,  that 
fianriCw  is,  in  its  appropriate  sense,  what  the  grammarians  and 
lexicographers  call  a  frequentative  verb,  i.e.  one  which  denotes 
repetition  of  the  action  which  it  indicates.  Nor  are  they  alone 
b  this.  Some  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  of  the  present  and 
past  age,  have  expressed  the  same  opinion  in  a  more  definite 
shape. 

Buttmann  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  of  the  Greek  language, 
that  a  class  of  verbs  in  -C<»,  formed  from  other  verbs,  have  the  signi- 
fication offrequentatives^  Gramm.  <^  119. 1.  5,  2.  Rost  lays  down 
the  same  principle,  Gramm.  §  94, 2.  b.  Botfa  appeal,  by  way  of 
confirming  their  opinion,  to  such  examples  as  aTcVco  to  groan  ov 
$ighj  OTivaCm  to  sigh  or  groan  often  or  much;  a<W«i  to  askj  ai* 
tlt(o,  to  beg^  i.  e.  to  ask  repeatedly  ;  K^nm  to  creep^  f^nlC(o  to  creep 
along  J  to  continue  creeping;  ^Inrw  to  cast  or  throw,  ^imaCfo  to 
throw  hither  and  thither,  )d  accordance  with  this,  Stephens 
and  Vossius  have  given  their  opiaions ;  and  the  highest  author- 
ites  of  recent  date  in  lexicography,  have  decided  in  the  same 
way.  Passow,  Bretschneider,  and  Donn^an,  all  affirm,  that 
fianziCfo  originally  and  properly  means  to  dip  or  plunge  often 
or  repeatedly. 

With  all  deference  to  such  masters  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  with  the  full  acknowledgement  Hm  frequentative  verbs  may 
be^  and  actually  are,  formed  in  the  way  just  stated,  I  must  stilly 
doubt,  whether  the  sense  oi  frtquentaUveness  belongs  essentially 
to  verbs  of  this  prolonged  form,  which  are  derived  from  other 
verbs  of  a  shorter  and  more  simple  form.  My  meaning  is,  that 
although  frequentative  verbs  may  be  easily  and  naturally  form- 
ed in  this  way ;  and  although  this  mode  of  formation  accords  well 
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with  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language ;  yet  still,  it  is  rather  ow- 
ing to  special  usage,  in  some  cases  and  with  regard  to  particular 
words,  that  this  prolonged  form  is  employed  in  this  way,  than 
to  any  absolute  general  usage  or  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Proof 
will  be  necessary  to  sustain  such  a  declaration  against  such  au* 
tborities ;  and  I  proceed  to  adduce  it. 

Thus  pXvoi  to  bubble  up,  to  gush  forth,  has  a  kindred  verb 
fiXvCoff  of  the  same  meaning ;  opxocn  to  bind  by  oath,  to  adjure, 
and  opxiCoti  the  same  ;  iXfyoi,  to  take  care  of,  to  attend  to,  <xA«//£a) 
the  same,  with  the  exception  that  dXeyof  is  not  only  employed  in 
this  sense,  but  also  in  theaenseof  reckoning  up,  computiTig;  shades 
of  meaning  which  do  not  appear  to  be  attached  to  dXeyiCo},  In 
like  manner  id-w  to  be  accustomed,  to  be  wont,  and  i'&iCoi  in  the 
same  sense  ;  ^d-to)  to  sift,  to  strain,  and  ^OiSoi  the  same;  xava- 
^ico  to  ring,  to  resound,  xavaxiC(0  the  same. 

In  some  of  the  like  examples,  there  is  a  slight  shade  of  differ- 
ence in  the  meaning  of  the  simple  and  derived  verbs.  'AXiylioi 
and  aXtyni  above  are  an  instance,  to  shew  that  one  of  the  verbs  has 
greater  latitude,  in  actual  usage,  than  the  other.  So  ^vm  means 
to  bum  incense,  to  sacrifice,  to  move  violently,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
fury,  to  be  boisterous,  while  {^vdCto  is  usually  confined  to  the 
meanings  of  sacrificing  and  raving;  popfiopofo  means  to  cover 
with  mud,  to  change  into  mire,  while  ^opfioqlCco  means  to  resemble 
mud  or  mire  or  dung,  to  smeUofmud,  etc.  ap'&fm  to  bloom,  to  grow 
up  in  a  flourishing  manner,  and  dif&iCoi  to  adorn  with  flowers,  to 
deck  with  garlands ;  nXoxrtifa  to  be  rich,  and  nXovriCia  to  make 
rich ;  drnivio)  to  sup,  and  dtinvlCco  to  give  a  supper  to  others,  etc. 

How  natural  it  is,  where  two  kindred  words  exist  in  any  lan- 
guage, to  give  one  a  direction  in  practice  somewhat  different 
from  the  other,  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  examples  just 
produced. 

But  still,  the  attentive  and  intelligent  reader  will  of  course  re- 
mark for  himself,  that  the  variations  now  before  us  are  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  establish  the  position,  that  a  frequentative 
sense  is  attached  to  verbs  in  -tfo,  derived  from  other  verbs. 
Gale  asserts,  that  not  only  these  verbs  just  mentioned,  but  in- 
fl,nita  alia,  are  of  the  tenor  above  described ;  and  that  '^  the 
common  criticism,"  which  makes  paml^oi  a  diminutive  instead 
of  a  frequentative,  '^  is  nothing  but  a  ridiculous  piece  of  pedan- 
try;" Refl.  on  WalVs  HisU  of  Inf.  Bapt.  p.  217.  That  the 
opinion  which  be  condemns,  has  no  foundation  in  truth,  I  deem 
to  be  quite  certain.  But  that  the  opposite  opinion,  which  makes 
/9o7nr/fcti  a  frequentative,  (if  by  this  it  is  designed  to  imply  that 
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it  is  necessarily  so  by  the  laws  of  formalion,  or  ev^niby  actual 
usage,)  is  equally  destitute  of  a  solid  fouodation,  I  feel  con- 
strained, on  the  whole,  to  believe.  The  lexicographers  who 
have  assigned  this  naeaning  to  it,  appear  to  have  done  it  on  the 
ground  of  theoretical  principles  as  to  the  mode  of  formation. 
They  have  produced  no  examples  in  point.  And  until  these 
are  produced,  I  must  abide  by  the  position,  that  a  frequentative 
sense  is  not  necessarily  attached  to  fianiiCot ;  and  that,  if  it  ever 
have  this  sense,  it  is  by  a  speciality  of  usage  of  which  I  have 
been  able  to  find  no  example. 

I  am  unable  to  determine,  from  the  grammars  of  Buttmann 
and  Rost  as  cited  above,  whether  they  intend  to  give  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  all  verbs  in  -fw,  derived  from  other  verbs  which 
are  shorter  and  more  simple,  have  a  frequentative  sense.  They 
merely  assert  the  fact,  that  to  such  verbs  belongs  such  a  mean- 
ing; without  defining  any  limits,  in  respect  to  the  principle 
which  they  lay  down.  This  is  leaving  the  matter  at  loose  ends ; 
inasmuch  as  the  reader  can  never  determine,  by  what  they  say» 
whether  they  mean  to  lay  down  a  universal  principle  of  lan- 
guage, or  whether  they  mean  merely  to  aver,  that  there  are 
frequentative  verbs  in  the  Greek  language,  which  take  the  form 
in  question. 

To  the  latter  proposition  I  fully  and  readily  accede ;  of  the 
former,  I  have  already  given  reasons  why  we  should  doubt. 
Indeed,  there  is  not  a  single  lexicographer,  so  far  as  I  know, 
who  has  been  consistent  with  himself,  if  he  holds  to  the  general 

Sinciple  in  question.  Even  Passow  and  Bretschneider  and 
onnegan,  "  quos  facile  principes  nominarem,"  and  who  have 
all  attributed  to  ^ami^oi  the  sense  of  a  frequentative,  have  given 
to  many  of  the  verbs  in  o)  and  foi,  named  above,  the  very  same 
sense ;  and  have  thus  shewn,  that  they  do  not  regard  the  prin- 
ciple concerning  frequentatives,  as  laid  down  in  the  grammars, 
to  be  any  thing  more  than  one  of  partial  application.  That  it 
actually  applies  in  real  usage  to  panTiC(o,  none  of  them  have 
even  attempted  to  prove  by  examples. 

What  then  is  the  foundation  of  such  an  assertion,  in  writers  of 
such  distinguished  knowledge  and  acuteness,  as  the  grammarians 
and  lexicographers  mentioned  above?  Two  reasons,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  may  be  given  for  it  with  probability ;  first,  that 
there  are  some  clear  and  undoubted  cases  in  which  verbs  in 
~(ai  have  a  frequentative  sense  ;  as  in  avevco  arevdCca^  ahem  airi- 
(&>,  tgnm  ignl^oi,  ^int(o  gtmaito ;   secondly,  that  the  usage  of 
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the  Greek  language  forms  many  verbs  in  -Cw  in  such  a  way, 
that  they  denote  usual,  customary,  or  often  repeated  and 
habitual  action ;  e.  g.  'jEXkt]viioi}  to  speak  as  a  Greek,  PaQpaQi^io 
to  act  or  speak  as  a  foreigner,  Ilxv&iCoj  to  act  like  a  Scythian, 
0Ut7tmici»  to  take  part  with  Philip,  etc.  The  frequency  and 
extent  of  the  two  classes  of  verbs  just  named,  would  seem  to 
give  some  colouring  to  the  assertion,  that  verbs  in  foi,  generally, 
might  be  considered  .as  a  species  of  intensive  verbs;  but  Butt- 
mann  himself  avers  (and  very  rightly)  in  another  place,  that 
verbs  of  this  ending  can  be  reduced  to  no  definite  species,  §  1 19. 
I.  3.  d.  Let  the  reader  consult  diaaio},  /c^jtiafcD,  jUf>l/£'ai,  '&6qICod, 
kaxrlSo),  etc. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  unable  to  make  out  for  verbs  in  fw,  any 
peculiarity  of  meaning,  as  appropriate  to  them  only.  Not  even 
where  they  are  derived  from  more  simple  verbs,  does  such  a 
difference  always,  or  even  more  usually,  exist.  It  follows,  then, 
that  we  are  to  regard  dami^w,  so  far  as  its  mere  form  is  con- 
cerned, and  unless  there  ar£  special  reasons  for  viewing  it  dif- 
ferently, as  only  an  example  of  a  prolonged  and  secondary 
form  of  a  verb ;  of  which  there  are  so  many  scores  of  examples 
in  the  Greek  language,  particularly  in  the  Present  and  Imper- 
fect tenses. 

Dismissing  then  the  question  of  mere/onn,  let  us  now  inquire, 
whether  in  actual  usage  ^ami^oi  has  a  different  meaning  from 
pinroi.  In  particolar,  is  it  distinguished  from  pdnrcj  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  f 

The  answer  to  these  questions  will  be  fully  developed  in  the  se- 
quel. I  have  already  intimated,  that  paTirlCto  is  distinguished  from 
Pa7iT(o  in  its  meaning.  I  now  add,  that  it  is  not,  like  this  latter 
word,  used  to  designate  the  idea  of  colouring  or  dyeing;  while 
in  some  other  respects,  it  seems  in  classical  use,  to  be  nearly  or 
quite  synonymous  with  pdnTto,  In  the  New  Testament,  how- 
ever, there  is  one  other  marked  distinction  between  the  use  of 
these  verbs.  Banxif^oi  and  its  derivates  are  exclusively  employ- 
ed, when  the  rite  of  baptism  is  to  be  designated  in  any  form 
whatever ;  and  in  this  case,  pdnroj  seems  to  be  purposely,  as 
well  as  habitually,  excluded.  * 

Let  us  come  now,  for  the  fuller  development  of  this  matter, 
to  the  more  important  part  of  our  inquiry  under  the  first  head, 
viz.  What  are  the  classical  meanings  of  pdmw  and  pcntrlCcD  ? 
In  some  measure  I  have  been  obliged  to  anticipate  the  answer 
to  this  inquiry,  in  the  statements  which  I  have  already  made ; 
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but  I  come  now  to  the  exhibition  of  the  grounds  on  wbtch  we 
must  rest  the  positions  that  have  been  advanced,  and  others  also 
which  are  still  to  be  advanced. 

1 .  Bujttto  and  fianviCfo  mean  to  dip,  plunge^  or  immerge^  in* 
to  any  thing  liquid.  All  lexicographers  and  critics  of  any  note 
are  agreed  in  this.  My  proof  of  this  position,  then,  need  not 
necessarily  be  protracted ;  .but  for  the  sake  of  ample  confirma- 
tion, I  must  beg  the  reader's  patience,  while  I  lay  before  him,  as 
briefly  as  may  be,  the  results  of  an  investigation,  which  seems 
to  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  Take  the  following  examples 
from  the  classics. 

Homer,  Od.  I.  392,  ^5  when  a  smith  dips  or  plunges  {pdntiei) 
a  hatchet  or  huge  pole-<ix  into  cold  toater,  viz.  to  harden  them. 

Pindar,  Pyth.  II.  139,  describes  the  iro]>otent  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies, by  representing  himself  to  be  like  the  cork  upon  a  net  in  the 
sea,  which  does  not  sink :  As  when  a  net  is  cast  into  the  sea,  the 
cork  swims  above,  so  am  I  unplunoed  (dpdniiiaTog) ;  on  which 
the  Greek  scholiasts  in  commenting,  says :  ''As  the  cork  ov 
dvvn,  does  not  sink,  so  I  am  apdnriaiog,  unphmged,  not  immersed, 
. . .  The  cork  remains  afidnvtavog,  and  swims  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  being  of  a  nature  which  is  dpamiorog ;  in  like  manner  I  am 
dpdnTiarog"  In  the  beginning  of  this  explanation,  the  scholiast 
says :  '*  Like  the  cork  of  a  net  in  the  sea,  ov  SanriCofAai,  I  am  not 
plunged  or  sunk,"  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  words  and 
sentiment,  in  this  scholion,  shews,  in  all  probability,  that  it  is 
compiled  from  different  annotators  upon  the  text.  But  the  sense 
of  ffanrlCto  in  all,  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  any  doubt 

Aristotle,  de  Color,  c.  4,  says :  By  reason  of  heat  and  moisture, 
the  colours  enter  into  the  pores  of  things  dipped  into  them  (rcSy 
Panzofiiprnv),  De  Anima,  III.  c.  12.  If  a  man  dips  (pd-ipHi) 
any  thing  into  wax,  it  is  moved  so  far  as  it  is  dipped.  Hist  Animal. 
VIII.  c.  2,  speaking  of  certain  fish,  he  says :  They  cannot  endure 
great  changes,  such  as  that,  in  the  summer  time,  thet  should 
PLUNGE  {paTtTouai)  into  cold  water.  Ibid.  c.  29,  he  speaks  of  giv- 
ing diseased  elephants  warm  water  to  drink,  and  dipping  {^inrov- 
teg)  hay  into  honey  for  them. 

Aristophanes,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  Act.  I.  Sc.  2,  repre- 
sents Socrates  as  gravely  computing  how  many  times  the  distance 
between  two  of  its  legs,  a  flea  could  spring  at  one  leap ;  and  in 
order  to  ascertain  this,  the  philosopher  first  melted  a  piece  of  wax, 
and  then  taking  the  flea,  he  dipped  or  plunged  (m^ai/'£)  two  of  its 
feet  into  it,  etc. 

Heraclides  Ponticus,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  Allegor.  p.  495,  says : 
When  a  piece  of  iron  is  taken  red  hot  from  the  fire,  and  plunged 
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ffi  tke  water  {vdatt^  PmtvlCeTw)^  the  heat,  being  quenched  by  the 
pecuUar  nature  of  the  water ^  ceases, 

Herodotus,  io  Euterpe,  speaking  of  an  Egyptian  who  happens  to 
touch  a  swine^  says :  Going  to  the  river  [Nik],  he  dips  himself 
(ifiaxpi  ioiVTOp)  with  his  clothes, 

Aratus,  in  his  Phaenom.  v.  650,  speaks  of  the  constellation  Ce- 
pheus,  as  dipping  (fiamav)  his  head  or  upper  part  into  the  sea. 
In  Y,  858  he  says :  If  the  sun  dip  {pijitoii\  himself  cloudless  into 
the  western  flood.  Again,  in  v.  951,  If  the  crow  has  dipped 
{ipaxpaio)  his  head  into  the  river ^  etc. 

XenophoD,  Anab.  II.  2.  4,  describes  the  Greeks  and  their  ene- 
mies as  sacrificing  a  goat,  a  bull,  a  wolf,  caul  a  ram,  and  dipping 
(pdntovxBg)  into  a  shield  [filled  with  their  blood],  the  Greeks  the 
sword,  the  Barbarians  the  spear,  in  order  to  make  a  treaty  that 
could  not  be  broken. 

Plutarch,  Parall.  Graec.  Rom.  p.  545,  Speaking  of  the  stratagem 
of  a  Roman  general,  in  order  to  ensure  victory,  says :  He  set  up  a 
trophy,  on  which,  dipping  his  hand  into  blood  (fig  to  atfia  . . .  /?a- 
TIT laag),  he  wrote  this  inscription,  etc.  In  Vol.  VI.  p.  680  (edit. 
Reiske)  he  speaks  of  iron  plunged  {^anxofifvov),  viz.  into  water, 
in  order  to  harden  it.  Ibid.  p.  633,  plunge  (fianziaov)  yourself 
into  the  sea.  Vol.  X.  p.  118,  Then  plunging  (fianriioiv)  himself 
into  the  lake  Copais. 

Lucian,  Vol.  I.  p.  139,  represents  Timon,  the  man-hater,  as  say- 
ing :  If  a  winter^ s  flood  should  carry  away  any  one,  and  he,  stretch" 
ing  out  his  hands,  should  beg  for  help,  I  would  press  down  the  head 
of  such  an  one  when  sinking  {^amiCovta),  so  that  he  could  not 
rise  up  again, 

Diodorus  Siculus,  edit.  Hevne  IV.  p.  118,  Whose  ship  being 
sunk  or  MERGED  {^antiG'&elatjg).  Some  other  editions  read  fiv' 
^laOdotjg,  plunged  into  the  deep,  which  is  a  good  gloss. 

Plato,  De  Repub.  IV.  p.  637,  represents  dyers,  who  wish  to  make 
a  permanent  colour,  as  first  choosing  out  wool,  sorting  and  work- 
ing it  over,  and  then  (^intovai)  tuet  plunge  it,  viz.  into  the  dye- 
stuff. 

Epictetus,  III.  p.  69,  ed.  Schwiegh.  in  a  fragment  of  his  work 
says :'  As  you  would  not  wish,  sailing  in  a  large  ship  adorned  and 
abounding  with  gold,  to  be  sunk  or  immerged  (fianzlCiO'&tti),  so 
etc. 

Hippocrates,  p.  532,  edit.  Basil.  Shall  I  not  laugh  at  the  man, 
who  SINKS  (PamiaovTa)  his  ship  by  overloading  it,  and  then  com- 
plains of  the  sea  for  ingulfing  it  with  its  cargo?  On  p.  50,  to 
DIP  {^auTHv)  the  probes  in  some  emolKent,  P.  51,  dipping 
(fiaxpaott)  the  rag  in  ointment,  etc.  P.  104,  Cakes  dippkd  (ififia* 
nz6i4€voi)  into  sour  wine*    P.  145,  dipping  {pintwp)  sponges  in 
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warm  water.     And  in  the  same  way,  in  all  parts  of  his  book,  in 
instances  almost  without  number. 

Strabo,  Lib.  VI.  p.  421,  speaking  of  a  lake  near  Agrigentum, 
says :  Things  that  elsewhere  cannot  float,  do  not  sink  {fitj  ^anriCe- 
a^ai)  in  the  water  of  this  lake,  but  stmm  in  the  manner  of  wood, 
XII.  p.  809,  If  one  shoots  an  arrow  into  the  channel  [of  a  certain 
rivulet  in  Cappadocia],  the  force  of  the  water  resists  it  so  much, 
that  it  will  scarcely  plunge  in  {^uTitl^foOat).     XIV.  p.  982,  They 

Sthe  soldiers]  marched  a  whole  day  through' the  water,  plunged  in 
fianTiCofiivo}v)  up  to  the  waist,      XVI.  p.  1108,    The  bitumen 
floats  on  the  top  [of  the  lake  Sirbon],  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
water,  which  admits  of  no  diving,  nor  can  any  one  who  enters  it 
PLUNGE  IN  (PaTTTlCfa{^a),  but  is  borne  up, 

Polybius,  III.  72,  The  foot  soldiers  passed  through  [the  water] 
scarcely  immersed  to  the  paps.     See  also  V.  47. 

Josephus,  Ant.  IX.  10,  speaking  of  the  ship  in  which  Jonah  was, 
says,  fitkXotfiog  ^aniiCfai^ai  tov  axdcpovg,  the  ship  being  about  to 
sink.  In  the  History  of  his  own  Life,  speaking  of  a  voyage  to 
Rome,  during  which  the  ship  that  carried  him  foundered  in  the 
Adriatic,  he  says :  Our  ship  being  immersed  or  sinking  (/Jctit/- 
ax^tvrog)  in  the  midst  of  the  Adriatic.  Speaking  of  Aristobulus 
as  having  b^en  drowned  by  command  of  Herod,  Bell.  Jud.  I,  he 
says :  The  boy  was  sent  to  Jericho,  and  there,  agreeably  to  com- 
mand, being  immersed  in  a  pond  [(iaini^optvog  t»  %oXvfApri^Qa), 
he  perished.  Bell.  Jud.  II,  As  they  [the  sailors]  swam  away  from 
a  sinking  ship  (panti^optvrig  vioig).  Bell.  Jud.  Ill,  The  reave 
being  raised  very  high,  overwhelmed  or  immerged  them  (ifi^r 

It  were  easy  to  enlarge  this  list  of  testimonies  to  usage ;  but 
the  reader  will  not  desire  it.  He  may  see  many  examples  in 
Carson's  recent  publication  on  baptism ;  which  I  did  not  see, 
until  after  the  present  dissertation  was  written.  It  is  impos- 
sible to'  doubt  that  the  words  pinxo)  and  Pamiioi  have,  in  the 
Greek  classical  writers,  the  sense  of  rfip,  plunge,  immerge^  sink, 
etc.  But  there  are  variations  from  this  usual  and  prevailing  sig- 
nification ;  i.  e.  shades  of  meaning  kindred  to  this  (as  happens  in 
respect  to  most  words),  some  literal  and  some  figurative,  which 
demand  of  course  our  special  notice. 

2.  The  verb  ^anto}  means  to  plunge  or  thrust  into  any  thing 
that  is  solid,  but  permeable  ;  to  plunge  in  so  as  to  cover  or  en- 
close the  thing  plunged. 

Some  place  here  the  example  in  Sophocles,  Ajax  v.  95,  rendering 
it:   Thou  hast  plunged  deep  {i^ax^ag  tv)  thy  sword  into  the  Gre- 
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dan  army;  but  here  n()og  ^^gytioiv  aTQarf^,  seema  not  to  admit 
of  this  construction,  as  it  means  witk^  or  6y  means  of,  the  Grecian 
army.    See  under  No.  6,  in  the  aequel. 

Lycophron,  Cassand.  t.  1121,  representing  Orestes  as  about  to 
punish  Clytemnestra  for  ^nurder,  says :  The  child, . .  shall  with  his 
own  hand  plunge  i^d^iit)  his  sward  into  the  viper's  bowels, 

Philippus,  in  Jacobs  Anthol.  says :  He  thrust  {ifia^fs)  his 
whole  chin  into  the  heUyofthe  ram. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Ant  Rom.  V.  15,  says :  The  one 
THRUST  (fia^fag)  his  spear  between  the  other's  ribs,  who  ai  the 
same  instant  [thrust  his  J  into  his  belly, 

Euripides,  Phoeniss.  1503,  Taking  his  sounding  scimitar  from 
the  dead,  he  plunobd  it  {tfiatfti)  into  thejlesh. 

So  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  verb  Pantm  is  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  all  such  cases. 

3.  The  verb  Pamta  only  is  employed,  in  order  to  convey  the 
meaning,  to  dip  ouiy  to  dip  up,  by  plunging  a  vessel  into  a 
liquid  and  drawing  it  up. 

Euripides,  Hec.  607  sq.  But  go,  you  old  maidservant,  take  a  ves« 
5c/,  [and]  DIPPING  t^  (paipotoa),  bnng  some  seawater  hither.  On 
this  the  scholiast  remarks,  that  fianreiv  means  to  let  down  into  the 
water  or  any  liquid. 

Theocritus,  Idyll.  V.  126,  Every  morning,  instead  of  water,  the 
maid  shall  dip  out  {paifftt$)  a  cup  of  honey.  Idyll.  XIII.  46, 
The  lad  directed  his  large  pitcher  towards  the  water,  hastening  to 
DIP  it  {fiaxpa^). 

Hermolaus,  He  dipped  (efiaxpt)  his  pitcher  in  the  water  ;  cited 
in  Gale's  Ref.  on  Wan,  p.  121. 

Lycophron,  Cassand.  1365,  dipping  up  (fiaxpavrtg)  pleasure 
with  foreign  buckets. 

Aristotle,  Qusest.  Mechan.  c.  27,  One  must  dip  (fiaxpai)  viz. 
the  bucket,  and  then  draw  it  up. 

Euripides,  Hippol.  123,  BubbHng  water  dipped  up  {puxi^av)  with 
pitchers. 

Callimachus,  Hymn,  in  Lavacr.  Pallad.  45,  To  day,  ye  bearers 
of  water,  dip  up  none  (fii?  /9a7TT«r«),  viz.  dip  up  none  from  the 
river  Inachus ;  as  the  context  shews. 

Nicander,  as  ouoted  by  Spanheim  in  his  note  on  the  above  pas- 
sage, says :  avztjp  aka  pime,  draw  up  the  sea4t>ater  itself.  On 
this  the  scholiast  remarks,  that  pinxs  stands  for  avzXsi,  ydf*&Cf, 
draw  up,  fiU. 

4.  The  verb  fianro}  only,  (and  its  derivatives  in  point  of  form,) 
signifies  to  iingCj  dySj  or  colour. 

Thus  in  the  Batraihom,  of  Homer,  v.  218,  speaking  of  one  of 
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the  chainpionB  which  was  slain,  the  poet  says :  He  feUy  untkout 
even  looking  upwards,  and  the  lake  was  tinged  {ifiantito)  with 
blood, 

Aristophanes,  Plut.  Act.  II.  Sc.  5,  Do  not  adorn  yourself  with 
garments  of  variegated  appearance,  coloured  (^amoiv  adj.)  ai  a 
great  expense, — In  Aves  p.  5^,  the  poet  speaks  of  ogviQ  fiuntog,  a 
coloured  bird.  In  Acharn.  Act.  I.  Sc.  1,  he  makes  one  of 
his  bullies  sav  :  Lest  I  tinge  you  with  a  Sardinian  hue,  oi  fiatpw 
ffufifia  JMQOtviavtiv,  i.  e.  beat  you  until  you  are  all  besmeared 
with  blood ;  in  other  words,  until  you  become  of  a  red  colour. 

Aristotle,  De  Color,  c.  4.  ad  fin.  The  colour  of  things  dyed  (rcJy 
fianTOf^epofv),  is  changed  by  the  aforesaid  causes, 

Lucian,  I.  p.  39,  He  was  present  at  the  exhibition,  honing  on  a 
garment  coloured  {fiamov) ;  in  opposition  to  the  usual  custom  of 
the  Athenians,  who  wore  white  garments  on  the  occasion  here  al- 
luded to. 

Herodotus,  Lib.  VII.  67,  The  Sarangae  adorn  themselves  with 
garments  that  are  coloured  {^tfiafifitpa). 

'  Plutarch,  VI.  p.  680,  Then  perceiving  that  his  beard  was  colour- 
ed {fiamofievov),  and  his  head, 

Diodorus  Siculus,  Tom.  III.  p.  315,  They  {the  Gauls]  wear  sm- 
gular  garments,  coats  dyed  (fiantoTg),  and  powered  with  various 
colours,  etc.  Tom.  II.  p.  149,  The  physiologists,  reasoning  from 
these  things,  shew,  that  native  warmth  has  tinged  (effatptv)  the 
above  variety  of  the  growth  of  the  things  before  mentioned;  he  re- 
fers to  the  variety  of  colours  in  various  precious  stones,  birds,  etc. 

Marcus  Antoninus,  Lib.  V.  §  16,  Fbr  the  soul  is  tinctured 
{fiaTtrexai)  by  the  thought ;  tinge  t^  (fiajtre),  then,  by  accustom^ 
ing  yourself  to  such  thoughts,  etc. 

Plato,  De  Repub.  IV.  p.  637,  The  dters  (oi  I3aq>t7g)  when  they 
are  desirous  to  dye  (/^aV'ai)  wool,  so  as  to  make  it  purple . . .  and 
whatever  may  be  dyed  (/^czg)^)  tit  this  manner,  the  thing  dyed 
(to  pa(ptv)  becomes  strongly  tinctured,  —  If  any  one  dye  (^anx^) 
other  colours,  etc.  —  That  they  may  receive  the  laws  in  the  best 
manner,  as  a  dye  {fiaqfiv),  that  their  opinion  may  be  durable , .  . 
And  those  streams  cannot  washout  the  dye  {Pag^fiv),  cUthough  they 
are  very  efficient  to  wash  out,  etc. 

Helladius,  in  Jacob's  Anthol.  III.  p.  145, 

BdjtTwff  ndvra^  ficupev^  xol  x^uarioii  futafidkhav, 
KaH  Tcwlrfv  pd^taii,  Trldvatog  igupdvt^g. 

Dyer,  who  tinoest  o//  things,  and  dost  change  them  by  thy 
colours,  thou  hast  tinged  poverty  also,  and  now  appearest  to  be 
rich.  The  epigram  was  made  upon  a  dyer,  who,  although  once 
poor,  had  become  rich.  The  conceit  of  the  poet  is  singular  enough ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  pantm  and  its  kindred  forms  are  u^, 
cannot  be  mistaken. 
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Josephas,  Ant.  III.  6. 1,  SomeBY^B  {ptfiafiiAtvag)  with  hyacinth, 
and  same  mth  purple. 

No  doubt  then  can  remain,  that  the  word  pimta  means  to 
tingCy  or  colour ;  and  in  this  respect  it  seems  plainly  to  differ 
from  pamtCa,  I  find  no  instance  in  which  the  latter  is  em- 
ployed in  this  way.  There  may  be  some,  which  have  escaped 
the  extensive  search  that  I  have  made.  But  until  I  see  them 
produced,  I  must  believe  that  the  sense  of  tinging  is  appropri- 
ated only  to  pamm,  and  to  its  kindred  words  in  respect  to  form. 
I  am  aware  that  Passow  assigns  to  fianrioTtig  the  meaning  of 
haptizer,  plunger,  and  dyer  ;  but  of  the  last  meaning  I  must  now 
doubt,  until  some  examples  are  produced.  All  other  words  kin- 
dred,to  PanrlGTfjg,  (kindred  in  form,  as  coming  from  Bunrl^oi,) 
are  destitute  of  such  a  sense  as  that  of  dyeing  or  colouring,  ac- 
cording to  Passow's  own  statement. 

If  the  conclusion  just  stated  be  correct,  then  we  can  see  that 
there  exists  the  like  difference  between  the  actual  usage  of 
,  PaTvtm  and  Pajtriim,  as  exists  between  many  other  verbs  which 
have  the  same  relation  in  respect  to  form,  and  where  the  ending  in 
-ifo  has  not  the  sense  of  a  frequentative.  The  reader  by  look- 
ing back  to  the  statement  made  above  (p.  294  sq.)  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  may  now  satisfy  himself  still  further,  that  PamlCo) 
is  not  a  frequentative.  I  have  found  no  instance,  in  which  this 
sense  is  apparent,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  verb  itself  is  con- 
cerned. 

5.  The  word  fiajtrlCoi  means  to  overwhelm,  literally  and  fig- 
uratively, in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Aristotle,  De  Mirabil.  Ausc.  speaks  of  a  saying  among  the  Phe- 
nicians,  that  there  were  certain  places,  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, which,  when  it  is  cblhtide,  are  not  overflowed  (juiJ  fianji" 
i^G'&ai),  but  at  fuU-tide  are  overflowed  (xaTaxAiJfea^a*) ;  which 
word  is  here  used,  as  an  equivalent  for  panrlCfa^av. 

Evenus,  XV.  in  Jacobs'  Anthoi.  I.  p.  99,  says :  /jf  [Bacchus] 
breathe  strongly,  it  hinders  love,  i.  e.  if  a  man  becomes  thorough- 
ly intoxicated,  it  hinders  the  gratification  of  amorous  passionsj  for 
he  [Bacchus]  overwhelms  Qaml^n)  with  a  sleqf  near  to  death. 
Here  is  the  methaphorical  sense  of  the  word.  And  so  in  most  of 
the  following  examples. 

Heliodorus,  iEthiop.  Lib.  IV.  p.  192,  When  midnight  has  over- 
whelmed {ipinriCov)  the  city  with  sleqp.  Lib.  II.  3^  overwhelm- 
ed (dsfianTiOfievov)  by  misfortune.     See  alsQ  IV.  20.  V.  16. 

Clemens  Alex.  Psed.  II.  p.  182,  By  intoxication  overwhelmed 
(panrliofievog)  unto  sleep. 
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Plato,  Conviv.  p.  176,  I  myself  am  one  of  those  who  were 
miENCHED  or  OVERWHELMED  {pepaTtzMfiivtuv)  yesUtday^  viz.  with 
wine.  In  another  place :  Having  overwhelmed  {^aTttioaaa} 
Alexqnder  with  much  wine,  Euthydem.  p.  277,  ed.  Heindorf,  A 
youth  overwhelmed  (^aiiTiCofievov),  viz.  with  questions. 

Lucian,  Tom.  III.  p.  81,  He  is  like  one  dizzy  and  oyebwhei^meu 
.  (P^^umcafitvt^),  viz.  with  wine;  used  like  our  vulgar  wordyiw^ 
dUd, 

Josephus.  Ant.  X.  9.  4,  Seeing  him  in  this  condition  and  over- 
whelmed {pefiaKTioiAtvov)  by  excessive  drinking  into  shameless^ 
ness  and  sleep. 

Philo  Judaeus,  Vol.  II.  p.  478, 1  know  some,  who,  when  they  easi' 
ly  become  intoxicated,  before  they  are  entirely  overwhelmed  {jiqIv 
teXt'tog  ffam^a&fjvai),  viz.  with  wine. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  Tom.  I.  p.  107,  Most  of  the  land  animals  thai 
are  intercepted  by  the  river  [Nile],  perish,  being  overwhelmed 
{PanriCofiepa)  ;  here  used  in  the  literal  sense.  Tom.  VII.  p.  191, 
The  river,  borne  along  by  a  more  violent  current,  overwhelmed 
(ipdntiae)  many ;  tjbe  literal  signification.  Tom.  I.  p.  129,  And 
because  they  [the  nobles]  have  a  supply  by  these  means  [presents], 
they  do  not  overwhelm  their  subjects  with  taxes.    Figurative. 

Justin  Martyr,  Dialog,  cum  Try  phone,  p.  313,  l^tpanr^anivog 
uiAagxiuig^  overwhelmed  with  sins, 

Plutarch,  Tom  VL  p.  30,  The  soul  is  nourished  by  moderate  la* 
bours,  but  is  overwhelmed  (^amiCezai)  by  excessive  ones.  In  his 
Moralia,  Tom.  III.  p.  1504,  he  speaks  of  Galba  as  Oiplrinaoy  fit* 
^unTiouevov^OYBRvrBEhMED  with  debts.  In  Opp.  VIII.  p.  345,  he 
says:  vno  to)v  TtgayiAaioiv  fianjiCofjiivovg,  overwhelmed  with 
business. 

Chrysostom,  as  quoted  by  Suicer,  Thes.  Ecc.  I.p.623,  *7}rofi^ 
^1^^  PanTtad^fjvai.  to  be  overwhelmed  with  wine  /^-overwhelm- 
ed (^amiCofi^vog)  with  innumerable  cares ; — Aavtn^  ^Ae  mtW  over- 
whelmed (fiepanTtafiivov)  with  a  multitude  of  cares;  over- 
whelmed {fianriCofievot)  on  aU  sides  by  the  many  waves  of  busi- 
ness ; — immer«bd  {pi^anxiofAivog)  in  malignity, — ^Justin  Martyr : 
OVERWHELMED  {fiuTiTiaMg)  by  drunkenness. 

It  were  easy  to  increase  the  number  of  examples ;  but  these 
are  enough  to  exhibit  both  the  literal  and  metaphorical  sense  of 
the  word.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  all  these  examples^ 
the  word  fiamlCot  (and  not  pinro})  is  employed ;  which,  with 
the  usage  in  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  is  a  conclusive  argument  against  sup- 

tosing  that  these  two  words  are  in  all  respects  synonymous. 
Jsage,  as  it  plainly  appears  from  all  thesd  examples,  employs 
pimm  exclusively  in  some  shades  of  meaning ;  fiamlCoi  in  oth- 
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ers ;  and  both  in  designating  the  original  and  generic  idea  of 
the  root  BATlj  as  exhibited  in  No  I. 

6.  BuTttm  is  also  employed  in  the  sense  to  tmeari  to  bathe^ 
by  the  application  of  liquid  to  the  surface,  etc. 

Sophocles,  Ajax  v.  95,  e^axpag  iv,  thou  hast  weU  bathed  or 
SMEARED  thy  stDord^  with  flit  Grecian  army,  tiz.  by  plunging  it 
into  the  Grecian  soldiers.  The  construction  ngog  *^gy€io)v  otqci^ 
t(a  does  not  seem  very  well  to  admit  of  any  other  sense,  inasmuch 
as  the  object  xtUo  which  any  thing  is  plunged^  is  usually  put  by 
classic  writers,  in  the  Ace.  with  6iV>  after  the  verb  fiamoi,  Ilgog 
as  above,  signifies,  by  means  of,  with,  as  designating  the  manner  in 
which  the  sword  was  bathed. 

iEschylus,  Prometh.  v.  861,  For  the  wife  has  deprived  each  hus- 
band of  life,  BATHiNO  (paxpaaaa)  the  sword  by  slaughter ;  where 
bathing  the  sword  means,  to  make  it  reek  with  blood,  by  plunging 
it  into  human  bodies. 

Aristophanes,  'JnmTg  Act  I.  Sc.  3,  speaking  of  Magnes,  an  old 
comic  player  of  Athens,  represents  him  as  Avdtii(ov,  uai  tptjviCiov, 
xal  fiamo/jievog  ffaTgax^loig,  using  the  Lydian  music  or  measure^ 
cmd  making  plays,  and  smearing  himself  tpith  frog-coloured 
[paints]. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Vit.  Homeri  p.  297,  cited  by  Gale 
p.  123,  comments  on  the  expression  of  Homer  in  II.  XVI.  333, 
where  the  poet  represents  Ajax  as  killing  Cleobulus,  and  says :  He 
struck  him  across  the  neck,  with  his  heavy  sword,  and  the  whole 
sword  became  warm  with  blood.  Upon  this  Dionysius  remarks: 
That  the  sword  was  so  bathed  {panxiod^ivtog)  with  blood,  that  it 
became  heated  by  it.  This  is  capable  of  being  rendered,  so  dipped 
in  blood;  and  so  Gale  renders  it,  p.  123.  But  if  this  shade  of 
meaning  was  designed  to  be  conveyed  by  Dionysius,  would  he  not 
have  written :  fianTia^tvrog  ovT(og  elg  to  aT(ia  tov  Hjfovg  %,  x.  X,  ? 
However,  I  do  not  consider  the  example  as  altogether  certain,  but 
adduce  it  as  a  probable  one. 

7.  A  shade  of  meaning  kindred  to  the  ahove,  viz.  to  toash^ 
J.  e.  to  cleanse  by  the  use  of  water,  is  sometimes  attached  to 
the  word  pdmoi  in  the  classics. 

Aristophanes,  in  Eccles.  JFirst  they  wash  {pamovai)  the  wool 
in  warm  water,  according  to  the  old  custom.  The  lexicographers, 
Suidas  and  Phavorinus,  interpret  the  word  fianrovat  herOi  by 
nkvvovoh  they  wash,  or  wash  out;  and  Stephens  says  (ad  voc. 
nkvpo}),  that  fiaTnto  is  peculiarly  spoken  of  garments,  as  Aouoi  is 
of  the  body,  and  vlntoj  of  the  hands  and  feet. — ^We  shall  see  in  the 
sequel,  that  this  shade  of  meaning  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  sacred 
writers,  though  seldom,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  to 
be  met  with  in  profane  writers. 
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These,  I  believe,  are  all  the  various  shades  of  meaoiog,  as- 
signed.in  the  classics  to  fiawtfa  and  pojttlim.  How  little  ground 
there  is  to  represent  fiartiC(o  as  ^frequentative^  the  reader  must 
now  see,  and  be  able  to  judge  for  himself.  He  will  also  be 
able  to  judge  with  how  little  correctness  Gale  has  asserted  (p. 
217),  that  *^  fiantm  and  pairttiio  are  iaoivvafiah  i.  e.  exactly 
the  same  as  to  their  signification."  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  the  above  representations  agrees  with  fact.  In  all  the 
derived  or  secondary  meanings  of  both  Pamto  and  pamtCta,  it 
would  seem  plain,  from  the  above  exhibition  of  them,  that  the 
Greek  writers  made  a  diverse  and  distinct  use  of  the  words, 
never  confounding  them.  Why  should  lexicographers  and  crit- 
ics not  have  more  thoroughly  investigated  this,  before  they  made 
representations  so  little  accordant  with  the  state  of  facts  ? 

I  come  now  to  investigate  the  usage  of  the  sacred  records. 
This  we  can  do  with  much  greater  advantage,  after  the  exten- 
sive survey  of  classical  usage  which  has  been  taken  above. 

^  2.  Use  of  pinxoi  and  fianriCoi  in  the  Septuagint  and  Apoc- 
rypha. 

1.  The  verb,  fiumm  signifies  to  plunge^  immerse^  dip  in. 

Lev.  11:  d2,  Every  vessel  [that  is  unclean],  shall  be  plunged 
{Paipi^aeTai)  into  water ;  Hen.  M^^ri ,  shall  be  brought  or  intro- 
duced. 4:  6,  And  the  priest  shaU  dip  (da\p€i)  his^  finger  into  the 
blood;  Heb.  ^5^3.  9:9,  And  he  [Aaron]  mPFED^tdaxpt)  his  finger 
into  the  blood ;  Heb.  b^CJ .  14: 6,  And  he  shaU  dip  (pdxpn)  them . . . 
into  the  blood;  Heb.  ii6 .  14: 51,  And  he  shall dit  (fiaxpei)  it  into 
the  blood;  Heb.  b^ta.  "' 

Num.  19:  18,  Ani  the  man  that  is  cleansed  shall  take  hyssop,  and 
dip  it  {pdixifH)  into  the  water ;  Heb.  b^tj . 

Deut.  33:  24,  And  he  shaU  dip  (paipit)  his  foot  in  oil  (iv  ikalta, 
Heb.  131}]^$) ;  Heb.  correi^nding  to  fidyei^  b^b. 

Josh.  3:  15,  The  feet  of  the  priests,,,  were  dipped  {Ipaquriaay) 
into  apart  of  the  water  of  the  Jordan ;  Heb.  b^tj . 

Ruth  2:  14^  And  thou  shaJt  dip  {fidxpeig)  thy  morsel  in  vinegar, 
{iv  reji  S^fi,  "f  ^n?) ;  Heb.  verb  b?^ . 

1  Sam.  14:  27>  And  he  dipped  (efiaxpt)  it,  viz.  the  end  of  his 
sceptre,  into  a  honey  comb ;  Heb.  b^tj . 

2  K.  8:  15,  He  took  a  maitrass,  oiu^  dipped  it  (£/9atpf)  in  water, 
(iv  TcjT  vdaii,  Heb.  tlJg^) ;  verb  b^C} . 

Job  9:  31,  Thou  hast  plunged  me  (f^i  e^axpag)  into  the  mire, 
(iv  ^vntf,  nh^; ,  into  the  pit  or  ditch) ;  Heb.  verb  b^Q . 
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Ps.  67:  %  (68:  24)  Thai  thy  foot  may  be  dipped  {fiaiftj)  in  blood 
{iv  aifiaTi,  D^a) ;  Heb.  verb  ymi . 

In  like  manner  fiaitrlCoi  takes  the  same  signiBcation. 

2  K.  5:  14,  And  Naaman  went  down,  and  plunged  himself 
(i§anxlooao)  seven  times  intojhe  river^  Jordan ;  Jleb.  bl^  •  'I^be 
prophet  Elisha  had  said :  kovoui  inidxig  iv  Tcji  'logdavt^,  wash 
thyself  seven  times  in  the  Jordan^  2  K.  5:  10. 

These  constitute  the  majority  of  the  examples  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  of  the  words  under  consideration.  The  others,  which  are 
few  in  number,  I  proceed  to  subjoin. 

2.  To  smear  over  or  moisten  by  dipping  in ;  in  whicb  sense 
I  find  fianTOi  only  employed. 

Lev.  4:  17,  And  the  priest  shall  smear  oyer  or  moisten  {3a\pH) 
hisjinger^  ano  tov  aifAaiog,  by  or  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock; 
Heb.  fi'^n  1^  •  •  •  ^^m  •  When  then  the  sense  of  plunging  into  is 
directly*  and  fully  ex^ Pressed  in  Hebrew,  it  is  by  using  the  preposi- 
tion a  after  the  verb  b^o ;  e.  g.  'nr^  h^u ,  lD']7§:a  bVi »  etc.  But 
173  is  sometimes  used  (as  in  the  example  above)  before  the  noun 
designating  the  liquid  element  made  use  of;  and  then  the  Seventy 
have  imitated  this  in  such  a  way,  that  we  are  constrained  to 
render  their  version  as  I  have  done  above.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  the  next  example.    - 

Lev.  14:  16,  And  he  [the  priest]  shall  smear  over  (fiaxpH)  his 
right  finger  with  the  oil,  dno  tov  ikalov,  Heb.  l^pT^  ]^  b^tji . 

Ex.  12:  22,  And  moistening  or  smearing  it  [the  bundle  oi' hys- 
sop] with  the  blood  (pdxpaavieg  dno  tov  aifiatog).  But  here  the 
Hebrew  has  ID'73  tai^b^ts^  ;  and  the  Seventy^  if  they  had  followed 
their  own  analogy,  would  have  rendered  it,  flaxpavrtg  e  Ig  to  aTfjia, 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  they  have  not  so  done,  it  would  seem  that 
they  meant  to  give  another  shade  of  meaning  to  the  expression. 

3.  To  overwhelm ;  where  /?o7it/Coi  is  used.     Of  this  I  find 

but  one  example ;  and  in  that  the  word  is  used  in  a  figurative 

way. 

Is.  21:  4,  My  iniquity  overwhelms  me  (fii  pamiCfi);  where 
the  Hebrew  has  n:|^a ,  to  terrify,  etc. 

4.  Of  the  sense  of  tinging  or  colouring j  given  to  /9o7rro),  I  find 
only  one  example ;  and  here  the  reading  is  various  and  con- 
testedi  viz. 

Ezek.  23:  15,  where  the  Septuagint  reads  nagapama,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  edition ;  but  other  editions  read  Tidgai  pamal, 
coloured  turbccns,  Hagd^auTa  means  tinctured^  coloured,  varie- 
gated with  colours.  The  Hebrew  is  t3'*}^^^t3  '^^H'nD ,  redundantes 
mitris,  with  turbans  or  tiaras  redundant,  i.  e.  having  ends  banging 
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down,  etc.  The  word  fi^ir^^D ,  a  derivate  of  b^D ,  appears  here  to 
point  to  the  sense  of  tinging,  tincturing^  which  b^tj  (like  the 
Greek  fianTOi)  seems  once  to  have  had. 

5.  To  washy  cleanse  by  water ;  where  fiavrlCot  is  used. 

Thus  it  is  said  of  Judith,  in  c.  12:  7,  that  she  went  out  by  night, 
into  the  valley  of  BethuUa,  and  washed  herself  {ipamiiexo)  in 
the  camp,  at  the  fountain  of  water. 

In  Sirach  31:  25,  we  find  the  expression  fianTiiofiivog  ano 
vi%Q0v,  he  who  is  cleansed  ^rom  a  dead  [carcase]  and  toucheth  it 
again,  what  does  he  profit  by  his  washing  (rcji  lovrpi^  avtov)  ? 
The  phrase  fiantiCofiCvog  ano  vengov  may  be  easijy  explained,  by 
comparing  such  passages  as  are  to  be  found  in  Lev.  11:  25,  28,  31, 
39,  40.  Num.  19:  18,  etc.  by  which  it  appears,  that  a  person  who 
touched  a  dead  body  was  ceremonially  defiled,  and  must  wash  his 
clothes  and  his  person  in  order  to  become  clean. 

6.  To  moisten^  wet^  bedew  ;  where  fiantio  is  used. 

Thus  in  Dan.  4:  30,  it  is  said,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  driven 
from  among  men,  and  made  to  eat  grass  like  the  ox,  and  that  his 
body  was  moistened,  wet  {ipaq>ti)  with  the  dew  of  heaven, 

Dan.  5:  21,  His  body  was  moistened  {i^aq^ti)  with  the  dew  of 
heaven.  The  version  of  this  book,  it  will  be  recollected,  came 
from  the  hand  of  Theodotion,  about  A.  D.  150,  a  Jew  by  religion, 
or  at  least  a  Judaizing  Christian.  Commonly  his  version  agrees 
with  the  Septuagint,  and  it  was  highly  prized  by  Origen  and  the 
ancient  Christians  in  general ;  so  much  so,  that  Origen  corrected 
the  faults  of  the  Septuagint  by  it,  and  the  ancient  churches  prefer- 
red it  to  that  of  the  Seventy,  in  respect  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  and 
received  it  in  the  Canon. 

These  are  all  the  examples  of  pinxm  or  fiamlCm,  which  can 
be  found  in  the  Septuagint  or  Apocrypha,  if  the  Concordance  of 
Tromm  is  to  be  trusted.  From  these  the  reader  will  easily  see, 
that  some  of  the  classical  meanings  of  these  words  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  books  aforesaid ;  while  other  meanings,  viz.  to 
washj  to  bedew  or  moisten^  are  more  clearly  and  fully  exhibited. 
The  examples  in  Daniel  from  Theodotion  make  it  plain,  that 
the  word  pinvm  was  occasionally  used  to  designate  the  appFica- 
tion  of  liquid  or  moisture  to  the  surface  of  any  thing,  in  any  way 
whatever }  whether  by  washing,  or  by  gentle  afiusion  as  in  the 
case  of  dew.  The  example  of  Judith  shews  very  clearly,  that 
washinff  of  the  person  may  be  designated  by  pantlCw;  for  in- 
to the  kxintain  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  it  is  not  probable  that 
she  plunged.  In  both  the  examples  in  Daniel,  the  Chaldee 
(the  original  is  here  in  this  language)  is  9^tD ,  which,  like  the 
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Greek  fiontra,  means  both  to  dip  and  to  tinge  or  colour.  The 
like  is  the  case  with  the  same  verb  in  Syriac  and  Arabic,  -  as 
well  as  in  Chaldee ;  and  the  Hebrew  appears  also  to  have  em- 
ployed the  same  verb  in  the  like  sense,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
9^^^,  a  derivate  of  it,  signifying  coloured  garment^  Judg.  5:  30. 

1  have  taken  an  extensive  range,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
investigation  of  the  words  in  question  in  the  New  Testament. 
But  we  may  now  come  to  the  work,  under  circumstances  that  will 
enable  us  to  judge  with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  and  satis* 
faction  than  we  could  possibly  have  done,  if  these  introductory 
investigations  had  been  superseded. 

^  3.  Meaning  of  the  words  panvoi,  |9a7cr/^ai,  and  their  de^ 
rivatives  in  the  JVew  Testament j  when  not  applied  to  the  rite 
of  baptism. 

/.  Baitt(a. 
1.  To  Sip. 

E.  g.  Luke  16:  24,  That  he  may  dip  ifiatprj)  the  tip  of  his  finger 
inwaier^  iidatog,  the  Gen.  of  instrument,  i.e.  that  he  may  wet  his 
finger  with  wojt&r^  which  is  a  rendering  that  seems  to  accord  more 
exactly  with  the  syntactical  construction  of  the  sentence. 

John  13:  26,  It  is  he,  to  whom  I shaUgive  the\norsd  or  crumb, 
when  1  have^J>lPTBD  it  (fidipag). 

2  To  dye. 

E.  g.  Rev.  19:  13,  a  garment  dyed  (Pefiafifjiivov)  in  blood. 

These  are  all  the  examples  of  pinxfa ;  and  by  these  it  appears, 
that  in  no  case  is  this  word  applied  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Nor  are  there  any  words  de-^ 
rived  from  this  form,  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament. 

We  proceed  then  to  consider  the  other  verb. 

II.  JSoTtriioj, 

I  shall  first  examine  all  the  examples  of  this  word  and  its  de- 
rivatives, in  cases  which  have  no  relation  to  the  religious  rite  of 
baptism.  After  this  is  done,  we  may  come  with  more  advan- 
tage to  the  examination  of  the  meaning,  when  these  words  are 
applied  to  this  rite. 

1.  To  washf  in  the  literal  sense. 

E.  g.  Mark  7:  3, 4,  7%€  Pharisees  [returning] /row  the  market 
eat  not,  except  they  wash  themselves,  Pantiatovta^,  Mid.  voice. 

Luke  11:  38,  But  the  Pharisee,  seeing  him,  wondered  that  he 
had  not  first  washed  himself  {ifiamladt})  before  dinner.    Here 
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the  I  Aor.  Pass,  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  1  Aor.  Middle  would 
be  employed ;  as  it  is  oftentimes  elsewhere. 

In  accordance  widi  this  sense  of  PaniUfo,  we  find  the  word 
PanttafAog  employed. 

E.  g.  Mark  7:  4,  The  washings  (panziafAOvg)  of  cups  andpoiSy 
and  brazen  vessds,  and  couches  (xhvwv).^ 

Mark  7:  8,  The  washings  {PanitafAOvg)  of  pots  and  cups. 

Heb.  9:  10,  Only  in  meats,  and  drinks,  anddwers  wasbings  \pan- 
T&Gfiolg). 

These  are  the  only  examples  in  the  New  Testament,  where  Pan- 
%li<a  or  any  of  its  derivates  has  a  liitral  sense ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  cases  in  which  these  words  are  applied  to  designate 
the  rite  of  baptism.  Whether  these  are  to  he  literally  under- 
stood, remains  still  the  object  of  our  inquiry. 

2.  But  PanriCia  and  pamcafia  have,  in  a  few  cases,  a j^rarire 
sense,  which  deserves  a  particular  consideration.  This  meaning 
stands  nearly  allied  to  that  in  No.  5  under  our  classical  head  in 
§  1  ;  or  rather,  it  is,  in  amount,  an  idiom  of  the  same  nature. 
The  examples  are  the  following. 

Luke  12:  50,  /  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with  {panxtofia  Si 
i^fo  panria&rji^at),  and  how  am  I  straitened  until  it  be  accomplish^ 
ed!  That  is,  I  am  about  to  be  ovenohelmed  with  sufferings,  and  I 
am  greatly  distressed  with  the  prospect  of  them.  A  comparison 
with  the  similar  classical  usage,  under  No.  5  just  mentioned,  makes 
this  sense  very  plain. 

Mark  10:  38,  39,  Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  must 
drink,  and  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  with  which  J  am  bap' 
iized?  %aiT0  pantiafjia,o  iyd  Panriio^ai,  Panx^aS'fivai ;  which 
words  are  found  also  in  Matt.  20:  22,  23,  of  the  common  editions 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  are  there  marked  as  spurious  by 
Knapp.  The  genuineness  of  them  in  Mark,  however,  stands  un- 
controverted.  The  sense  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  given 
above,  viz.  *  Can  ye  indeed  take  upon  yqu  to  undergo,  patiently 
and  submissively^  sufferings  like  to  mine — sufferings  of  an  over- 
whelming and  dreadful  nature  V 

So  the  classic  usage :  *  To  overwhelm  with  misfortune;  to  over- 
whelm with  taxes — with  wine — with  questions — with  debt — with 
excessive  labour,'  etc.  etc.  In  the  like  sense  I  must  understand 
the  word  in  1  Cor.  15: 29,  Else  what  shall  they  dp,  who  are  bavtizi^d 
for  the  dead?  ol  panxi^oiAHfOi  vnig  icSv  vexgolv;  That  is,  (for  so 
the  course  of  the  apostle's  reasoning  leads  us  to  understand  him,) '  If 
the  dead  are  not  raised — if  there  be,  as  some  affirm,  no  reswrrec- 
tion  to  life^  then  what  becomes  of  all  our  multiplied  toils  and  so^ 
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fertngs,  which  we  under^  with  reference  to  a  futare  state  and  to 
that  vforld  unto  which  the  dead  go  ?  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  endure 
overwhelming  sorrows,  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?' 

Such  a  sense  of  the  word  fianrlCo}  is  so  well  supported  and 
.  illustrated  by  classic  usage,  that  nothing  further  needs  to  be  said 
upon  it.  I  will  only  add,  that  G.  J.  Vossius,  in  his  Dispvia" 
tiones  de  Baptismo,  Thes.  I,  attributes  such  a  usage  of  the  word 
to  the  custom  of  the  Hebrews,  in  designating  great  calamities  by 
the  image  of  overwhelming  waters.  Had  be  examined  the 
classic  usage  of  the  word,  he  would  have  seen  no  need  of  this 
solution.  To  Hebrews  and  Greeks  both,  the  idea  of  an  over'- 
whelming  flood  ofiered  a  very  obvious  image  to  designate  gre^t 
sorrows  and  afflictions.  Both,  therefore,  employ  it.  Thus 
David  :  ''  Save  me,  O  God,  for  the  waters  are  come  into  my 
soul !  I  sink  in  deep  mire,  where  there  is  no  standing  ;  I  am 
come  into  deep  waters,  where  the  floods  overflow  me ;  Ps. 
69:1.  Again,  rs.  69:  14,  "Let  me  be  delivered ...  out  of 
the  deep  waters."  Ps.  18:  16,  "He  sent  from  above,  he  took 
me,  he  drew  me  out  of  many  waters."  Ps.  32:  6,  "  Surely  in 
the  floods  of  great  waters,  they  shall  not  come  nigh  to  him." 
Ps.  42:  7,  "  Deep  calleth  unto  deep,  at  the  noise  of  thy  water- 
spouts; all  thy  waves  come  over  my  soul."  Inasmuch  now,  as 
the  more  usual  idea  of  §umli(a  is  that  of  ovenuhelmingi  tm- 
mergingi  it  was  very  natural  to  employ  it  in  designating  severe 
calamities  and  sufferings. 

3.  There  is  another ^/^gftira/ive  use  of /^anr/^oi,  allied  in  some 
respects  to  the  preceding  one,  but  distinguished  from  it  in  the 
mode  of  its  application.  I  mean  that  usage  of  the  word,  which 
employs  it  to  designate  the  idea  of  copious  affusion  or  effusion^ 
in  a  figurative  manner.  The  basis  ol  this  usage  is  very  plainly 
to  be  found  in  the  designation  by  fiaml^oi  of  the  idea  of  over- 
tohelmingj  i.  e.  of  surrounding  on  all  sides  with  fluid.  Copious 
affusion  or  effusion  is  kindred  to  this ;  and  very  obviously,  the 
word  which  designates  the  preceding  idea,  may  also  designate 
these  meanings* 

£.  g.  Matt  3:  11,  He  shall  baptize  (PcmTion)  you  with  tke 
Holy  Ghost  and  mthjirt:  i.  e.  he  will  maJke  a  copious  effusion  oS 
his  Spirit  upon  a  part  of  you ;  and  another  part,  viz.  the  finally  un- 
believing and  impenitent,  he  will  surround  with  flames,  or  plunge 
into  the  flames.  Or  perhaps  baptizing  with  firt  may  here  have 
reference  to  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
when  there  appeared  to  the  apostles,  ''  cloven  tongues  as  it  were  of 
fire,  and  it  [the  fire]  rested  upon  every  one  of  them,"  Acts  S:  3. 
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In  Luke  3:  16,  the  same  expression  is  again  foand ;  and  in  Mark 
1:  8.  John  1:  33,  and  Acts  I:  5.  11:  17,  is  found  the  phrase,  He 
shall  BAPTIZE  (^antiaH,  fianTiCwv)  you  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  lo 
I  Cor.  12:  13  Paul  says  :  JFor  by  one  Spirit  have  we  been  baptized 
(i^aTttla&tjfAev)  into  one  body ;  i.  e.  by  the  copious  effusion  of  one 
and  the  same  Spirit,  have  we  been  made  members  of  one  and  the 
same  church.  So  he  aflerwards  explains  it :  ''  We  all  have  been 
made  to  drink  in  one  and  the  same  Spirit." 

1  have  now  examined  all  the  examples  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  which  panzlCot  and  its  derivates  have  a  literal  or  6gurative 
sense,  and  are  not  applied  to  designate  the  right  of  baptism.  We 
come  then,  at  last,  after  thus  opening  the  way,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  main  question. 

^4.  Do  PaTTtlio}  and  its  derivatesj  when  applied  to  designate 
the  RITE  OF  BAPTISM,  necessarUy  imply  that  this  rite  was  per^ 
formed  by  immersion  of  the  whole  person  ? 

There  are  different  ways  in  which  light  may  be  cast  upon  the 
ground  of  this  inquiry. 

I.  We  may  contemplate  the  proper  force  and  signification  of 
the  word  itself,  as  fletermined  by  the  usvs  loquendi  in  general. 

II.  We  may  examine  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
administration  of  this  rite,  and  see  whether  they  cast  any  light 
upon  the  manner  of  the  rite  itself. 

III.  We  may  investigate  the  early  history  of  the  rite,  and  see 
whether  it  already  existed  in  the  Jewish  church,  at  the  time 
when  John  the  Baptist  made  his  appearance ;  and  if  so,  what 
was  the  manner  of  it  among  the  Jews,  and  whether  John  or 
Jesus  made  any  change  in  this  roaxiner. 

IV.  We  may  investigate  the  subsequent  history  of  the  rite,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  and  see  what  mode  of 
baptizing  was  practised  by  the  churches  in  general. 

V.  When  all  this  is  done,  and  the  mode  is  philologically  and 
historically  exhibited  or  established,  we  may  then  make  the  in- 
quiry, whether  any  particular  mode  of  applying  water  in  baptism 
is  essential  to  the  ordinance,  and  obligatory  upon  the  churches 
of  Christ  at  the  present  day. 

%  5.  Oeneral  usus  loquendi  ofpantiCof* 

I.  What  is  the  proper  force  and  signification  of  the  wordy  ac-- 
cording  to  the  general  usus  loquendi. 

A  review  of  the  preceding  examples  must  lead  any  one,  I 
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think,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  predominant  usage  of  the  words 
§untia  and  fianrlCio,  is,  to  designate  the  idea  of  dipping,  plunge 
ingj  and  overwhelming,  and  (in  the  case  of  pantm)  of  tinging 
or  dyeing.  But  we  have  already  seen  in  Nos.  6,  7  above 
respecting  classic  usage,  that  fiantm  is  employed  in  the  sense  of 
bathing  the  surface  of  any  thing  with  a  fluid,  and  also  of  iCMh- 
ing  it.  We  have  also  seen,  in  Nos.  2,  5,  6  of  examples  from 
the  Septuagint  and  Apocrypha,  that  the  word  fianrlCo}  some- 
times means  to  wash  ;  and  pdnrat  to  moisten,  to  wet  or  bedew. 
There  is  then  no  absolute  certainty  from  usage,  that  the  word  /9|«- 
.  TtrlCof,  when  applied  to  designate  the  rite  oj  baptism,  means  of 
course  to  immerge  or  plunge.  It  may  mean  washing  ;  possibly 
(but  not  probably)  it  may  mean,  copiously  moistening  or  bedew- 
ing ;  because  words  coming  from  the  common  root  BAII,  are 
applied  in  both  these  senses,  as  we  have  seen  above. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  philology  yet  to  be  examined. 
This  relates  to  the  mode,  in  which  the  New  Testament  writers 
employ  the  words  that  designate  the  element  with  which  one  is 
baptized.  This  deserves  a  serious  consideration ;  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  it  has  not  yet  been  duly  examined. 

The  Greek  classic  writers  are  accustomed,  when  they  desig- 
nate the  idea  of  plunging,  dipping,  immerging,  etc.  into  any 
thing,  to  put  the  name  of  that  thing  in  the  Accusative  case  after 
ffcartm  and  fioTnlCto,  and  to  put  before  this  case  the  preposition 
€19,  or  some  equivalent  one.     The  foUowing  are  examples. 

Lycophron,  Cassand.  v.  1121,  eig  ankayxpa. ,  .pdipsi^  ilq>og. 
The  scholiast  on  Eurip.  Hec.  609,  says :  panxnv,  tori  to  ;|ra>l^v 
T*  €ig  vdtoyy  ^  fig  exegov  xi  vygov.  Aristoph.  Nub.  Act.  I.  Sc.  2, 
iviPuxpiv  iig  Tov  nijgov.  Aristot.  De  Anim.  III.  13,  eieig  xijgov 
fidxpHi  Tig,  Hist.  Animal.  VIII.  2,  iav  fidmoiaip  eig  xpvxgov. 
Ibid.  yill.  26,  iig  f*i^  pditTOvrtg.  De  Repub.  VII.  17,  sig  noTo- 
§a6v  unopdnxfiv,  Herodot  Melpom.  p.  154,  tnuxa  dnofidxpavTsg 
ig  {eig)  Tfjv  nvXixa,  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  V,  eig  xdg  nkevgag 
fidipag.  Plutarch.  Parall.  Graec.  Rom.  p.  545,  eig  x6  atua  rijy 
%iiga  fiaiixiaag,  Marcus  Anton.  Lib.  III.  ^  4,  pefiafifitvov  eig 
fid^og,  etc.  etc. 

It  were  easy  to  multiply  examples.     But  no  possible  doubt 

can  arise,  that  such  is  common  usage  in  classic  Greek.     But  a 

review  of  the  instances  in  which  fianzlCm  is  employed  in  the 

New  Testament,  presents  a  construction  in  general  quite  difier- 

.ent  from  this.    The  result  of  such  a  review  is,  that  after  a  par- 
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ticular  examination  of  all  the  cases  which  refer  either  to  the 
baptism  of  John  or  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  I  find  but  a  single 
instance  of  the  construction  which  is  so  general  in  the  classics, 
whenever  the  element  made  use  of  in  order  to  perform  the  rite 
of  baptism,  is  named.     This  is  the  following : 

Mark  1:  9,  '/tioovg  . . .  ipamiax^ij  vno  Jmavvov  iig  tov  ^/ogdd' 
vfjVj  Jesus . . .  was  baptized  by  John  into  or  in  the  Jordan ;  follow- 
ing the  usual  method  of  the  classics. 

The  other  cases  where  the  element  is  named,  are  of  two 
kinds. 

1.  With  the  Dative  and  thtf  preposition  iv;  e.  e.  Matt.  3:  11, 
I  baptize  you  iv  vdaii,  with  water  or  bt  water.  Mark  1:  8,  the 
same ;  and  so  John  1:  26,  31,  33. 

^  2.  With  the  Dative  merely ;  e.  g.  Luke  3:  16,  1  baptize  you 
vdati,  WITH  water  or  bt  water;  and  so  in  Acts  1:6.  11:  16;  the 
idiom  being  peculiar  to  Luke. 

The  question  very  naturally  occurs  then.  Is  there  any  spe^ 
cial  significance  to  be  attached  to  these  modes  of  expression 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  ?  Did  they  intend  to  avoid 
a  description  of  the  manner  of  the  rite,  by  forms  of  expressk)D 
which  designate  merely  the  meansy  without  marking  the  manner? 
What  they  have  done,  as  to  modes  of  expression,  is  matter  of 
fact,  and  therefore  certain.  What  significancy,  or  whether  any, 
is  to  be  attached  to  these  modes,  is  a  question  intimadely  con- 
nected with  the  object  of  our  inquiry. 

My  first  view  of  their  manner,  compared  with  the  usual  meth- 
od of  e;cpression  in  the  classics,  inclined  me  to  the  supposition, 
that  there  was  some  special  design  in  their  employing  the  kind 
of  phraseology  which  they  have  made  use  of.  I  am  not  confi- 
dent now,  that  such  is  not  the  case ;  yet  a  review  of  the  whole 
state  of  the  case,  may  perhaps  lead  to  doubt,  whether  we  ought 
to  adopt  such  an  opinion  in  respect  to  their  usage. 

1.  We  have  one  example  apparently  of  the  usual  classical 
mode  of  expression,  as  above  quoted,  viz. 

Mark  1:  9,  ifiaTttio'&fj ...  eig  rov  ^Jogdavtiv.  Elg  is  indeed 
found  before  the  Accusative,  and  this  not  unfrequently,  where  it  is 
employed  in  the  like  sense  with  h  before  the  Dative,  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament ;  e.-  g.  Matt.  2: 23,  He  dwelt  elg  noXiv  NaCa- 
QiT,  AT  or  IN  the  village  Nazareth ;  John  21:  4,  He  stood  dg  rov 
aiypaXop,  on  the  shore  or  by  it ;  Acts  8:  40,  Philip  was  found  eig 
"u^Coizop,  AT  Azoius.     So  in  the  Septuagint,  Esth.  1: 5,  The  heath- 
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en  who  are  found  ug  trip  noXiv,  at  or  in  the  city.  In  accordance 
with  such  examples  of  tig  before  a  name  of  place,  one  might  say, 
that  in  Mark  1:  9,  ng  tov  'JogdavtiP  means,  at  the  river  Jordan. 
So  Bretschneider  construes  iv  to!  ^Jogdavm,  Matt.  3:  6,  in  his 
Lexicon,  under  paniiio}.  This  is  clearly  a  possible  construction ; 
but  whether  It  is  here  the  most  probable  one,  I  entertain  some 
doubts ;  because  the  Jordan  naturally  designates  the  element  by 
which  the  rite  of  baptism  is  performed. 

That  sig  xov  'Jogdctvtjv,  however,  may  designate  no  more  in 
Mark  1:  9,  than  the  element  with  which  or  by  which  John  per- 
formed the  rite  of  baptism,  one  might  argue  from  such  an  exam- 
ple as  that  in  John  9:  7,  where  Jesus  says  to  the  blind  man,  Go 
wash  IN  the  pool  (v/i/ia*  eig  xokv/ifiii'&gav)  of  SUoam.  Now  we 
know  that  the  word  vinroi  (also  vl(a))  is  used  almost  exclusive- 
ly for  the  washing  of  the 'face,  hands,  or  feet.  So  here,  the 
blind  man  is  directed  to  wash  his  face  or  his  eyes  at  thepool^  or 
in  the  pooU  of  Siloam.  To  plunge  or  immerse^  is  not  necessa- 
rily implied  by  the  word  vlmo),  although  in  some  cases  it  may 
clearly  admit  of  this  idea. 

Other  cases,  where  eig  before  the  Accusative  is  employed  in 
a  like  sense  with  iv  before  the  Dative,  specially  in  regard  to  the 
place  in  tohich  any  thin^  is  or  is  done,  the  reader  may  find  by 
consulting  Mark  2:  1.  John  1:18.  Mark  13:  16.  Luke  11:7. 
Acts  18:  21.  Mark  13:  9.  In  like  manner  the  classic  authors 
not  unfrequently  employ  eig  before  nouns  significant  of  place ; 
Winer's  Gramm.  Ed.  3,  p.  350.  And  in  accordance  with  the 
example  in  John  9:  7,  cited  above,  we  may  appeal  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Alciphron,  III.  43,  Xovoanivov  etg  to  fiakavuop, 
having  washed  in  the  bath  or  at  the  bath. 

With  so  many  examples  before  us,  of  cases  where  ilg  and  ip 
are  assimilated  in  usage,  both  in  heathen  and  in  sacred  writers, 
it  must  be  somewhat'  doubtful,  whether  the  solitary  example  of 
iig  after  pamlCoi  and  before  the  noun  designating  the  element, 
which  is  found  in  Mark  1:  9,  can  be  much  relied  on,  in  order  to 
shew  that  the  New  Testament  usage  agrees  with  the  usual  clas- 
sical one.  The  only  circumstance  which  weighs  much  in  its  fa- 
vour, so  far  as  the  case  has  yet  been  developed,  is,  that  the  noun 
which  here  follows  /JaTrr/foi;  may  very  naturally  designate  the 
element  by  which  the  rite  in  question  is  performed ;  and  so,  the 
usual  classical  construction  may  more  naturally  be  allowed. 
But  this  again  is  rendered  so  dubious  by  vlxpa^  ^Ig  rtjv  xolvfi- 
fitld'gav  and  Xov<ru(iivov  ilg  to  paXaviiov,  that  we  can  scarcely 
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come  with  safety  and  confideDce  to  a  philological  conclusion  of 
such  a  nature. 

We  are  obliged,  then,  to  cast  about  us,  and  see  if  any  further 
light  can  be  thrown  upon  this  usage  of  the  noun  (after  the  verb 
fianTiC(o\  which  signifies  the  element  by  which  the  rite  is  per- 
formed. Have  the  classic  writers  used  not  only  the  Accusative 
with  ei$,  but  also  the  Dative  with  and  without  iv,  and  other 
equivalent  constructions  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question  I  will  now  produce  several  exam- 
ples, which  shew  that  the  classical  writers  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  different  ways,  when  employing  the  words  fiantta  and 
fianzKoi. 

Aristophanes,  Eccles.  T^y  dip  the  wool  ^f  pjuoi,  in  warm  water ; 
Dative  without  ip,  Aristotle,  Hist.  Anim.  VIII.  29,  And  dipping 
it  IN  wiru  {iv  oivoi),  they  drink  it ;  Dative  with  iv.  Heraclides 
Pondcus,  AUegor.  p.  495,  iidaTi  §antli€Tai,  Aratus,  Phaenom.  v. 
650,  pinxtfiv  cJx«avo?o,  baptizing  with  the  ocean ;  Genitive  with- 
out a  preposition,  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Dative  with  h. 
Ibid.  858,  fianxoi  goov  ianfgloio  bathes  himself  with  the  western 
jtood,  i.  e.  the  sea ;  Genitive  of  instrument  Again,  v.  951,  Bathes 
herself  nota/iolo,  with  the  river ;  Genitive  of  instrument.  Strabo, 
XVI.  p.  1117,  Dipped  o'l'aroTg,  in  the  gall  of  serpents ;  Dative  with- 
out preposition.  Plutarch,  De  Educ.  Puer.  p.  15,  xolq  vnfQpiX' 
Xovai  fiantiC^Tui,  are  overwhelmed  with  excessive  labours;  Dative 
of  cause.  Marcus  Antoninus,  V.  §  16,  fiaTmrai  vno  tmp  ifav» 
raaiaivj  Genitive  of  instrument,  with  a  preposition.  Plutarch, 
Moral.  Tom.  III.  p.  1504,  6(pXiifiaai  ffifiantiofiivov,  overwhelmed 
with  debts;  Dative  of  cause,  without  a  preposition. 

It  follows  then  from  these  examples,  to  which  many  more 
might  easily  be  added  if  necessary,  that  the  verbs  panna  and 
fiaTtrlCof  admit  after  them  several  various  methods  of  constru- 
ing the  noun,  which  designates  the  element  made  use  of  in  the 
action  indicated  by  the  verb.  (1)  The  Accusative  case  with  €ig 
before  it;  which  is  the  usual  construction.  (2)  The  Dative 
with  iw,  (3)  The  Dative  without  iv.  (4)  The  Genitive  with 
V7I0,  etc.  (5)  The  Genitive  without  a  preposition.  And  pro- 
bably it  is  another  variety  still,  which  Sophocles  exhibits  in  his 
Ajax,  V.  96,  where  be  says :  Thou  hast  well  bathed  (tfiaxpag) 
thy  sword  ngog  'Agydtov  axQaxof^  with  the  army  of  the  Greeks, 

From  such  examples,  which  indeed  are  somewhat  numerous, 
we  may  come  very  fairly  to  the  conclusion,  that  when  a  Greek 
employed  the  word  pintm  or  fiaTrrlCto,  he  did  not  feel  constrain- 
ed to  use  the  Accusative  case  after  it  with  the  preposition  its. 
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He  might  express  himself  io  various  other  ways,  and  still  con- 
form to  the  usus  loquendi. 

But  are  all  these  modes  of  speaking,  now  exhibited,  equiva- 
lent to  each  other  f  I  think  not.  There  is  a  difference  which 
may  be  made  quite  manifest,  between  saying,  ifiaxiftv  etg  tov 
noTCtftov^  sndj^axpev  iv  t(S  nojufia,  or  ^amofv  Tcji  norafu^^  pi- 
mmv  noTdifAOV,  ifittq>7j  vno  jov  Ttorafiov,  etc.  In  the  first  case, 
I  understand  the  writer  or  speaker  as  meaning  to  designate  the 
manner  of  the  baptism  ;  he  plunged  into  the  river  means,  that 
he  immerged  or  submerged  himself,  u  e.  that  he  went  down  or 
sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  all  the  other  cases, 
the  manner  of  the  action  is  no  farther  designated,  than  the  words 
fidnTO)  or  ^unxl^m  imply  it ;  but  the  means^  cause  or  instrument 
of  baptism  is  designated,  viz.  the  river,  or  the  waters  of  the 
river.  "'^Ifidmtat  tig  tov  notafAov  cannot  usually  mean  less, 
than  that  the  individual  of  whom  this  is  affirmed,  did  actually 
dive  into  the  water,  or  was  in  some  way  submerged  in  it ; 
whereas  all  the  other  methods  of  construction  do  not  of  necessi- 
ty imply  any  more,  than  that  the  individual  concerned  bathed 
himself  or  washed  himself  with  the  element  named.  This  may 
have  been  by  plunging  into  it,  or  in  any  other  way ;  but  the  ex- 
pression, when  the  Genitive  or  Dative  is  used  after  the  verb, 
either  with  or  without  a  preposition,  does  not  designate  the 
manner  of  the  baptism,  but  only  the  kind  of  element  by  which 
this  baptism  was  effected.  This  results  from  the  nature  of  the 
Genitive  and  Dative  cases,  and  the  prepositions  with  which  they 
are  connected,  in  all  the  constructions  now  in  question.  To 
this  I  make  the  appeal ;  and  those  who  know  enough  of  the 
laws  of  syntax  and  idiom  in  Greek,  to  be  qualified  to  judge,  will 
be  able  to  determine  for  themselves  whether  the  distinction  now 
made  is  well  founded. 

Believing  that  it  is  so,  I  may  now  bring  to  the  test,  the  cases 
of  fianriCoii  in  the  New  Testament,  after  which  verb  the  element 
is  designated.  As  we  have  already  seen,  all  these  are  either  in 
the  Dative  with  or  without  Iv,  one  only  excepted,  which  seems 
to  be  construed  after  the  usual  analogy.  Setting  aside  this 
then,  for  a  moment,  we  may  say,  in  all  other  cases  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  mode  of  baptism  is  left  undetermined  by  the  orig- 
inal Greek,  so  far  as  the  language  itself  is  concerned,  unless  it 
is  necessarily  implied  by  the  word  fiamlCo};  for  in  all  other  cases, 
only  the  element  by  which,  not  the  mode  in  which  baptism  is  per- 
formed, is  designated  by  the  sacred  writers. 
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I  take  this  to  be  sufficiently  plaia  and  certain,  to  tbe  well-in- 
striicted  philologist ;  and  I  apprehend  it  may  now  appear  plain 
to  others,  from  the  evidence  placed  before  them.  Is  tb^e  then, 
in  tlie  word  fianjiCm  itself,  a  meaning  sufficiently  definite  and 
exclusive  to  imply  of  necessity,  that  tbe  rite  of  baptism  was  per- 
fornf>ed  only  by  plunging  ?  And  does  the  solitary  example  in 
Mark  1 :  9,  add  confirmation  to  the  supposition  of  such  a  mean- 
ing ?  . 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  I  am  now  making  the  inquiry, 
how  much  we  may  justly  conclude  e:r  tn  termini^  i.  e.  merely  from 
the  force  of  the  words  concerned,  independently  of  any  histori- 
cal facts  that  may  stand  connected  with  them,  and  be  explana- 
tory of  them.  For  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  more  or  less  of 
modification  may  be  admitted  in  respect  to  the  sense  of  particu- 
lar words,  as  the  circumstances,  i.  e.  the  facts  connected  with 
tb^  case,  may  require. 

The  answer  to  the  above  questions  which  I  feel  philologically 
compelled  to  give,  b,  that  the  probability  that  paml^ta  implies 
immersion^  is  very  considerable,  and  on  the  whole  a  predom- 
inant one ;  but  it  does  not  still  amount  to  certainty.  Both  the 
classic  use  and  that  of  the  Septuagint  shew,  that  washing  and 
copious  affusion  are  sometimes  signified  by  this  word.     Conse- 

Siently,  the  rite  of  baptism  may  have  been  performed  in  one  of 
ese  ways,  although  it  is  designated  by  the  word   Pantl^m, 
Whether  in. fact  it  was  so,  then,  seems  to  be  left  for  inquiryt 
from  other  evidence  than  that  which  tbe  word  itself  necessarily 
affords. 

In  respect  to  Mark  1 :  9,  ipantlo&ti . . .  dg  xov '  Jogddvrjv,  after 
what  has  been  said  above,  and  in  consideration  that  this  is  the 
only  instance  of  tbe  kind  in  the  New  Testament,  it  cannot  be 
deemed,  as  it  appears  to  me,  quite  safe  to  build  with  confidence 
upon  it.  The  expressions,  vlyjm  eig  Kokvfifiijd-gctVj  in  John  9:  7, 
and  Xovaaiiivov  ug  to  ffakccvelov  (washed,  in  a  bath)  in  Alciph- 
ron  III.  43,  shew  that  the  Greek  verbs  which  designate  the  wash- 
ing  of  the  hands,  face,  or  feet,  and  also  of  the  body,  may  and 
do  take  the  same  construction,  viz.  the  Accusative  with  eig  after 
them.  In  either  of  these  two  last  cases,  plunging  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  verb,  although  it  is  admissible. 

On  tbe  whole,  however,  the  probability  seems  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  idea  of  immersion,  when  we  argue  simply  ex  vi  termini^ 
i.  e.  merely  from  the  force  of  the  words  or  expressions  in  them- 
selves considered. 
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I  know  not  that  I  can  cast  any  further  light  on  this  part  of  my 
subject,  by  pursuing  simply  philological  investigation.  However, 
as  this  seems  to  leave  us  somewhat  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  still, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  other  means  of  inquiry  suggested' 
above.  • 

^  6.  Circumstances  attending  Baptism, 

II.  Do  the  circumstances  which  attend  the  administration  of 
the  rite  of  baptism^  as  related  in  the  Aeto  Testament^  cast  any 
light  upon  the  manner  of  the  rite  itself  9 

1.  The  Baptiam.of  John. 

(a)  John  is  called  paTtttotrjg  in  the  following  passages ;  viz, 
Matt.  3:1.  11:11,12.  14:3,8.  16:14.  17:13.  Mark  6:24, 
25.  8:28.  Luke  7: 20,  28,  33.  9: 19.  But  as  this  appellation 
determines  merely  his  office^  and  not  the  manner  in  which  he 
performed  the  rite  of  baptism,  it  would  serve  no  purpose  to  pur- 
sue an  investigation  relative  to  this  word ;  which  of  course  must 
take  its  hue  from  fimntCm. 

(b)  I  have  already  remarked,  that  Bretschneider  considers 
Matt.  3:  6,  AllJervsalemetc,  .. .  were  baptized  Iv  tw  *  logdivijy 
in  the  Jordan^  as  designating  xhe place  where  they  were  baptized. 
This  he  seems  Jo  justify  by  an  appeal  to  Mark  1:4,  John  was 
baptizing  h  rrji  tgriiiM^  in  the  desert.  But  the  diflference  between 
the  two  cases  is,  that  the  river  Jordan  may  naturally  signify 
the  element  with  which  the  rite  was  performed. 

I  find  nothing  else  in  the  accounts  of  the  several  Evangelists, 
or  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  respecting  the  baptism  of  John, 
which  has  not  already  been  discussed  under  our  first  inquiry  in  ^ 
5,  excepting  the  phraseology  in  Matt.  3:  16,  and  in  Mark  1:  10. 
It  is  here  related,  that  Jesus  being  baptized  by  John,  avi^ti  (dva^ 
Palvoiv)  and  xov  idarog,  went  up  from  the  water j  viz.  from  the  riv- 
er Jordan.  The  question  has  been  raised,  whether  this  means 
*  Went  up  out  of  the  water  of  the  river,'  i.  e.  rose  up  after  be- 
ing plunged  into  the  river,  and  came  out  of  the  water.  It  be- 
comes necessary  therefore  to  investigate  this  question. 

Several  considerations  may  serve  to  determine  it.  (I)  The 
rite  of  baptism  was  completed,  before  John  went  up  from  the 
water.  So  says  Matthew,  fiaTtria^flg  6  'irjaoSg;  and/ Mark 
also  says,  that  Jesus  was  baptized  by  John  in  the  Jordan^  and  then 
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went  up  from  the  water.  Both  Evangelists  say,  that  the  action  o{ 
going  up  took  place  immediately  or  straightway  (iv&vg^  €v^i(og) 
after  the  baptism.  Now  if  the  rite  of  baptism  was  completed, 
before  John  emerged  from  the  water,  (in  case  he  was  immerg- 
ed,)  i.  e.  if  it  was  completed  merely  by  the  act  of  plunging  him 
under  the  water,  then  indeed  avapalvmv  might  possibly  be  sup- 
posed to  apply  to  bis  emerging  from  the  water.  But  who 
will  venture  to  introduce  such  a  conceit  as  this?  (2)  Tet  if  any 
one  should  wish  to  do  so,  the  verb  uvafialpn  will  hardly  permit 
such  an  interpretation.  This  verb  means  to  ascend^  movnt^  go 
upy  viz.  a  ship,  a  hill,  an  eminence,  a  chariot,  a  tree,  a  horse, 
a  rostrum,  to  go  up  to  the  capital  of  a  country,  to  heaven,  etc. 
and  as  applied  to  trees  and  vegetables,  to  spring  up,  shoot  t/p, 
grow  up.  But  as  to  emerging  from  the  water  ^  I  can  find  no  such 
meaning  attached  to  it.  The  Greeks  have  a  proper  word  for 
this,  and  one  continually  employed  by  the  ecclesiastical  fathers, 
in  order  to  designate  emerging  from  the  water;  and  this  is 
ivadita,  which  means  to  come  up  out  o/the  water,  the  ground, 
etc.  or  to  emerge  from  below  the  horizon,  as  do  the  sun,  stars, 
etc.  But  this  verb  is  never  commuted,  to  my  knowledge,  with 
dvafiaivoi*  The  usage  of  each  seems  to  be  perfectly  distinct ; 
yet  I  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  employing  dvafiaivw  in  the 
sense  of  emerging.  I  know  the  want  of  accuracy  in  some 
writers  too  well  to  hazard  the  assertion,  that  no  example  of  such 
usage  can  be  found.  But  if  there  are  such  examples  they  must 
be  very  rare.  The  New  Testament  surely  does  not  afford  them. 
(3)  The  preposition  dno  will  not  allow  such  a  construction.  I  have 
found  no  example  where  it  is  applied  to  indicate  a  movement 
out  of&  liquid,  into  the  air.  '£x  would  of  course  be  the  proper 
word  to  indicate  such  a  relation  as  this,  '^tio  denotes  either 
the  relation  of  origin,  as  sprung  from,  descended  from,  etc.  or 
removal  in  regard  to  distance,  or  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect, 
the  instrument,  etc.  To  designate  emerging  from  any  thing 
that  is  liquid,  I  have  not  found  it  ever  applied. 

These  concurrent  reasons,  both  of  circumstances  and  usus 
loquendi^  make  it  a  clear  case,  that  Jesus  retired  from  the  water 
of  the  river,  by  going  up  its  banks.  Nothing  more  can  properly 
be  deduced  from  it. 

As  there  appears  to  be  nothing  more  of  a  circumstantial  nature, 
in  all  the  examples  cited  above  where  the  baptism  of  John  is  men* 
tioned,  which  can  cast  any  light  upon  the  point  in  question,  (ex* 
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cepting  one  case  that  stands  connected  with  the  nnention  of 
Christian  baptism,)  I  proceed  to  make  inquiry  respecting  this 
latter  subject. 

2.  ChriitUn  Baptiam,  u  pnotiwd  by  the  primitive  disoiplM  of  Jeraa. 

This  is  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  in  Matt.  3:  14.  28:  19. 
Mark  16:  11.  John  3:  22.  4:  1,  2.  Acts  2:  28,  41.  8:  12, 13, 
16,  36,  38.  9:  18.  10:  47,  48.  16: 15,  33.  18:  8.  19:  3,  5. 
22:  16.  Rom.  6:  3  bis.  1  Cor.  1: 14,  15,  16,  17.  12: 13.  Gal.  . 
3:  27.  The  example  in  Acts  19:  3  may  be  doubtful.  The 
passages  in  Eph.  5:  26.  Tit.  3:  5,  and  Heb.  10:  22,  also  refer 
to  Christian  baptism. 

The  examples  in  Matthew  and  Mark  afibrd  nothing  pertinent 
to  our  present  object.  But  in  John  3:  22 — ^24,  a  narration  just 
alluded  to  above,  occurs  in  connexion  with  mentioning  that  Je- 
sus abode  in  Judea  and  baptized  there,  which  deserves  our 
special  attention.  The  writer,  after  narrating  what  has  just 
been  stated,  goes  on  to  say :  JSTow  John  was  baptizing  in  (or 
at)  Enon,  near  Salimy  on  vdaxa  noXXa  ^v  ixc7,  for  there  was 
MUCH  WATER  there^  or  (more  h'terally),  there  were  many  waters 
there.  The  question  is,  Whether  John  baptized  at  Enon  near 
Salim,  because  the  waters  were  there  abundant  and  deep,  so  as 
to  afibrd  convenient  means  of  immersion ;  or  whether  the  writer 
means  merely  to  say,  that  John  made  choice  of  Enon,  because 
there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  water  there  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  who  visited  him,  for  the  sake  of  being  baptized 
and  of  hearing  the  powerful  addresses  which  he  made  to  the 
Jews.  The  former  statement  makes  the  much  water  or  many 
waters  necessary,  or  at  least  convenient  and  desirable,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  baptismal  rite;  the  latter  for  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  multitudes  who  attended  to  the  preaching  of  John. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  singular  mode  of  expres- 
sion, if  the  sacred  writer  meant  to  designate  the  former  idea,  to 
say  OTi  vdaxa  noXka  7}v  inti.  Why  not  say,  because  the  water 
was  deep,  or  abundant^  simply  f  A  single  brook,  of  very  small 
capacity,  but  still  a  living  stream,  might,  with  scooping  out  a 
small  place  in  the  sand,  answer  most  abundantly  all  the  purposes 
of  baptism,  in  case  it  were  performed  by  immersion ;  and  an- 
swer them  just  as  well  as  many  waters  could  do.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  a  single  brook  would  not  suffice  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  great  multitudes  who  flocked  to  John.  The  sac- 
red writer  tells  us,  that  "  there  went  out  to  him,  Jerusalem,  and 
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all  Jiidea,  and  aU  the  neighbouring  region  of  Jordan/'  Matt. 
3:  5 ;  and  that  tbey  were  baptized  b^  bini.  Of  course  tbere 
must  ba?e  been  a  great  roukttude  of  people.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  for  John  to  choose  a  place  that  was  water- 
ed by  many  streams,  where  all  could  be  accommodated. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case,  then,  would  seem  to  favour 
that  interpretation,  which  refers  the  mention  of  many  waters  to 
the  wants  of  the  people  who  flocked'  to  hear  John. 

But  let  us  see,  now,  what  the  idiom  of  the  language  demands. 
The  following  passages  serve  to  illustrate  this  idiom. 

In  Matt.  3:  16.  Mark  1:  10,  vdarog  {water)  designates  the  river 
Jordan ;  as  we  nught  very  naturally  suppose.  In  Acts  8:  36—39, 
it  is  left  uncertain  by  the  text,  whether  a  stream  or  fountain  of 
water  is  there  meant ;  for  vdo}g  may  designate  either.  In  Rev. 
8:  11,  tqItov  tcSv  vdcttiap,  a  third  pari  of  the  waters,  refers  both  to 
the  rivers  and  fountains  of  water  that  had  just  been  mentioned  ; 
and  so  ix  taiv  vdazmv  again  in  the  same  verse.  In  Rev.  17;  1, 
the  angel  says  to  John  :  "  I  will  shew  thee  the  punishment  of  the 
great  harlot,  who  sitteth  on  many  waters"  i.  e.  many  streams  or 
rivers  of  water,'  not  merely  a  large  quantity  of  water.  In  17:  15 
the  same  phrase  and  idea  is  repeated.  In  Rev.  22  :  1,  we  find  the 
expression  noxafiov  vdarog  Cotfjg,  river  of  the  wcAer  ofUfe,  which 
in  Rev.  22:  17  is  referred  to  and  called  vdmg  Coiijg,  water^  of  life. 
In  Rev.  1:  15.  14:  2.  19:  6,  we  have  the  expression  9:0)^97  vbixmif 
noXXtiv,  the  voice  of  many  waters;  which,  in  two  of  the  passages^ 
is  followed  by  the  expression,  as  the  voice  of  thunder,  i.  e.  a  noise 
exceedingly  loud.  Now  it  is  the  waves  of  the  sea,  probably,  to 
which  the  writer  here  alludes ;  for  there  were  no  cataracts  in  Pales- 
tine that  would  have  supplied  him  with  an  apposite  idea.  But 
these  waves  of  the  sea  are  successive,  and  (so  to  speak)  different 
and  broken  masses  of  water ;  not  one  continuous  mass,  deep  and 
abundant  The  simple  idea  of  depth  and  abundance  would  not 
give  birth  to  the  conception  of  roaring  waters.  It  is  the  move- 
ment, the  division,  the  succession^  and  the  motion,  which  form  the 
ground  of  this  idea. 

Of  the  Evangelists,  only  Matthew  and  Mark  use  vdwg  in  the 
pheral.  Matthew  employs  it  four  times ;  viz.  14:  28,  29.  8:  32. 
17:  15.  In  the  three  former  instances  it  designates  the  waters  (as 
we  say)  in  the  lake  or  sea  of  Tiberias ;  in  the  latter  it  probably 
means  different  or  various  streams  or  fountains  of  water.  In  this 
last  sense,  Mark  employs  it,  in  the  only  example  in  which  the 
plural  is  used  in  his  Gospel ;  viz.  in  9:  22.  No  other  example  of 
the  plural  occurs  until  we  come  to  the  Apocalypse.  Here,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  waters  or  waves  of  the  ocean  are  designated  by  the 
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plural  in  1: 16.  14:  2. 19:  6.  In  Rev.  7: 17.  8: 10, 11  bis.  11: 6. 
14:  7.  16:  4,  5.  17:  1,  I5,f(nintains  and  streams  (plural)  of  water 
are  designated  by  i/^ara. 

No  example  then  can  be  brought  in  the  New  Testament  of 
the  application  of  v^ara  to  designate  merely  quantity  of  water, 
simply  considered  as  deep  and  (wounding.  It  is  either  the  vast 
waters  of  a  sea  or  lake,  as  agitated  by  the  winds  and  broken 
into  waves,  or  the  rouhiplied  waters  of  numerous  springs  and 
fountains,  which  are  here  designated  by  the  plural  oi  the  word 
in  question. 

That  idoDQ  is  sometimes  employed  to  designate  a  stream  or 
river y  is  clear,  moreover,  from  the  Septuagint  use  of  the  word. 

E.  g.  Ex.  7:  15,  "  Behold  he  (Pharaoh)  will  go  out  inl  to  vdw^y 
to  the  water,  i.  e.  the  river,  for  so  the  next  clause  explains  it ;  and 
thou  shah  meet  him  on  the  brink  toU  noxaiAOv,  of  the  river.  In 
Ex.  8:  20,  the  same  phrase,  in  the  same  sense,  is  again  repeated. 
So  in  Lev.  14:  5,  6,  50 — 52,  mention  is  made  of  a  bird  to  be  killed 
lq>'  liduTi  icSvii,  over  living  water ,  i.  e.  over  a  running  stream 
or  brook ;  although  the  meaning  of  living  water  may  be,  that  of  a 
spring  or  foutttain,  which  continually  sends  forth  fresh  water ;  as 
it  is  in  Gen.  26:  19.  Jer.  2:  13.  The  first,  however,  is  what  I 
should  deem  to  be  the  most  probable  sense  here.  Num.  24:  6,  As 
cedars  nag  vdata,  by  the  waters y  i.  e.  rivers,  or  water-courses, 
which  is  here  the  most  probable  idea;  comp.  Ps.  J:  3,  ''  He  shall 
be  as  a  tree  planted  D^3a"''abB"b?  by  the  water-courses,^* — 2  Chion. 
32:  30,  And  he  [Hezekiah]  stopped  up  the  issue  tov  vdaxog  Ftmv, 
of  the  WATER-COURSE  or  SLUICE  CHhon.  Is.  18:  2,  Who  sendest 
. . .  epistles  of  papyrus  over  the  water ^  inavoi  xov  vdatog,  i.  e. 
upon  the  face  or  surface  of  the  river  Nile. 

Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  such  a  usage  of  the  word 
vdmg^  whenever  occasion  calls  for  it.  The  simple  question  then 
is,  whether  the  occasion  does  call  for  it,  in  John  3:  22 — ^24. 

Grotius,  and  after  him  Euinoel,  thinks  that  vdara  noXla  desig- 
nates such  a  copiousness  of  water ^  as  was  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  immersion.  Beza,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most 
acute  judges  of  Greek  idiom,  says  that  ''by  the  appeUatbn 
vdava  is  meant  many  rivulets  (multi  rivi) ;'  and  he  appeals  to 
vdatog  in  Matt.  3:  16,  in  confirmation  of  this.  He  might  have 
carried  the  appeal  much  farther,  if  he  had  been  at  the  pains  of 
consulting  his  Concordance.  Even  in  Homer,  Od.  XIII.  109, 
vdaxa  occurs  as  designating  great  or  flowing  streams. 

I  do  not  deny,  that  in  the  Septuagint,  for  example,  vdmg  and 
vdttxa  are  sometimes  promiscuously  used,  without  any  percepti- 
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lie  difierence  of  meaning.  In  roost  cases^  however,  this  is  not 
the  fact ;  but  the  plural  v^ar«  is  used  to  designate  great  bodie$ 
of  water  or  numerous  bodies  or  streams  of  it ;  e.  g.  in  Gen.  1 : 
10,  20, 21,  22.  Ex.  2:  19.  8:  6.  15: 27.  20: 4,  and^  often  so 
elsewhere.  The  promiscuous  use,  in  some  cases,  of  vdatg  and 
idata  in  the  version  of  the  Seventy,  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
imitating  the  Hebrew ;  for  the  Hebrew  has  only  a  plural  form 
(&^)  to  designate  the  element  of  water. 

Why  should  the  epithet  noXkd  be  added  to  vinxa,  in  John 
3:  22 — ^24,  if  merely  deep  water,  or  a  quantity  of  water  suffi- 
cient for  immersing  was  intended  ?  The  natural  and  primary 
meaning  of  niXv^^  is  many  in  opposition  to  few.  It  has  merely 
a  secondary  meaning,  especially  so  when  in  the  plural  number, 
if  at  any  time  it  designates  largeness  of  quantity,  intensity  of 
degree,  etc. 

On  the  whole,  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  impression,  that 
there  seems  to  be  something  extravagant  in  the  supposition,  that 
not  only  the  plural  vdatay  which  naturally  designates  a  large 
quantity  or  many  streams  of  water,  but  also  nolla  should  be 
employed,  in  order  to  designate  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient 
for  baptizing  by  immersion ;  when  any  small  rivulet  would  fur- 
nish abundant  means  for  such  a  purpose.  I  cannot  avoid  the 
belief,  therefore,  that  vdaxa  noXla  is  designed,  as  Beza  says,  to 
designate  many  streams  or  rivulets.  John  chose  a  place  abound- 
ing in  these,  when  he  removed  from  the  banks  ot  the  Jordan, 
in  order  that  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to  him  might  be  ac- 
commodated. 

The  passage  which  my  present  purpose  leads  me  next  to  ex- 
amine, is  in  Acts  8:  36—^39.  Philip  expounded  to  the  Ethio- 
pian eunuch  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  Messiah,  and  he  was 
moved  to  belief  in  that  Saviour  who  was  preached  to  him.  As 
Philip  and  his  new  disciple  journeyed  on  together,  they  came, 
says  the  sacred  writer,  inl  ti  via)^  to  a  certain  water.  What 
kind  of  water  f  A  rivulet,  river,  spring,  pool,  or  what  ?  If  the 
answer  be,  a  brook  or  river^  then  the  sense  put  upon  idatu 
noXla  in  the  paragraph  above,  is  of  course  conceded ;  i.  e.  it  is 
conceded  that  such  a  sense  may  be  given  to  v^aro,  as  has  here 
been  assigned  to  it.  If  the  answer  be,  to  a  springs  fountain^ 
or  pool  of  water ^  then  again  it  is  conceded,  that  vd(ag  designates 
something  besides  the  mere  element  of  water.  The  use  of  t2 
bete  of  necessity  implies,  that  vi^  muBt  be  either  a  stream,  or 
a  fountain,  or  a  pool  of  water. 
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I  acknowledge  myself  unable  to  determine,  with  any  good 
degree  of  certainty,  which  of  these  is  meant.  Yet  I  think  the 
probability  to  be,  that  it  was  a  fountain  of  water.  I  draw  this 
conclusion  rather  from  the  geography  of  the  country,  than  from 
the  mere  principles  of  philology.  There  is,  indeed,  a  rhrer 
with  branches,  between  Jerusalem  and  Gaza ;  yet  it  runs  not 
through  the  desert,  hut  through  the  inhabited  country;  for 
rivers  in  the  East,  make  habitable  places.  There  is  another 
river  south  of  Gaza.  But  the  place  where  Philip  met  the  eu- 
nuch was  the  desert  between  Jerusalem  and  this  place,  Acts 
8:  27.  I  must  therefore  think  the  tI  iidrng,  in  Acts  8:  36,  to  be 
a  spring  or  pool  ofwattr. 

Such  a  collection  of  water  is  usually,  of  course,  in  some  val- 
ley or  ravine.  Hence  it  is  said  in  v.  38,  They  went  dovm  dg  to 
Cdug,  TO  the  water ^  as  some  would  render  it,  or  into  the  water ^ 
as  others  insist  it  should  be  translated.  Does  dg  in  this  case, 
admit  of  either  sense  ?  And  which  is  to  be  preferred  ? 

That  th  with  the  verb  xara/JatVoi  (which  is  used  in  Acts 
8:  38)  often  means  going  down  to  a  place^  is  quite  certain ; 
e.  g.  John  2:  12,  Jesus  went  down  to  (tig)  Capernaum;  Acts 
7:  \b^  Jacob  went  dovm  to  (eig)  Egypt;  Acts  14:  25,  They 
went  down  to  (Hg)Attali^  ;  Acts  16:  8,  They  went  down  to  (dg) 
Troas ;  Acts  18:  22,  He  went  down  to  (dg)  Antioeh;  Acts 
25:6,  Going  down  to  {ng)  Cesarea;  comp.  Luke  10:30. 
18:  14.  Acts  8:  26,  et  aL  So  common  indeed  is  the  mean* 
ing  of  dg,  when  it  designates  direction  to  a  place  or  towards  it, 
that  Bretschneider  has  given  this  as  its  first  and  leading  signifi- 
cation. But  I  have  confined  my  examples  to  its  connexbn  with 
nvtapalvm. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  find  but  one  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  it  seems  to  mean  m/o,  wjien  used  with  the  yerb 
naiapalvm.  This  is  in  Rom.  10:  7,  Who  shall  go  down  dg 
Sfivaaov^  into  the  abyss.  Even  here  the  sense  to  is  good.  And 
10  fact,  when  one  analyzes  the  idea  of  Korafialvav,  going  down^ 
descendingy  he  finds  that  it  indicates  the  actk>n  performed  before 
reaching  a  place,  the  approximation  to  it  by.  descent,  real  or 
supposed,  and  not  the  entering  into  it.  ^JEvaigxoiiM  is  the  ap- 
propriate word  for  entering  into  ;  or  rather  (in  distioctioD  from 
ffOTflr/To/yoi)  ififiahm  is  the  appropriate  word,  to  signify  entrat^eo 
into  any  place  or  thing.  Hence  I  must  conclude,  on  the  whole, . 
that  although  in  several  of  the  above  cases  of  xmrafisUva  with 
§iC,  we  may  translate  dg  by  into  and  still  make  good  sense  io 
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English  ;  yet  the  real  and  appropriate  signification  of  this  pbra- 
seology  in  the  New  Testanoent  seems  plainly  to  be,  going  doum 
TO  a  place,  Kaxa^aivfa  designates  the  action  performed  in  or- 
der to  arrive  there  by  descending,  in  any  sense ;  and  not  the  action 
of  entering  into  the  place  to  which  one  has  gone  down ;  although 
this  may  sometimes  be  included  by  popular  diction. 

T  must  come  then  to  the  conclusion,  that  xaw/?i;aav  ifAq>6TiQ0$ 
lig  to  vdwQ,  in  Acts  8:  38,  does  neither  necessarily  nor  proba- 
bably  mean,  they  descended  into  the  water.  This  conclusion  is 
rendered  nearly  certain,  by  the  exact  counterpart  or  anti- 
thesis of  this  expression,  which  is  found  in  v.  39,  where,  after 
the  baptism,  it  is  said,  aviprjoav  t%  rov  vdarog^  they  went  up 
from  the  water.  We  have  seen  (p.  320),  that  avapalvw  is 
never  employed  in  the  sense  of  emerging  from  a  liquid  sub- 
stance. The  preposition  «x,  here,  would  agree  well  with  this 
idea,  although  it  by  no  means  of  necessity  implies  it ;  but  ava- 
paivm  forbids  us  thus  to  construe  it.  As  then  to  go  vp  from 
the  water,  is  to  ascend  the  bank  of  a  stream,  poo),  or  fountain  ; 
so  to  go  down  TO  the  water,  is  to  go  down  the  bank  of  such 
stream,  fountain,  or  pool,  and  to  come  to  the  water.  Whether 
the  person,  thus  going  down  eh  ro  idco^,  enters  into  it  or  not, 
must  be  designated  in  some  other  way  than  by  this  expression, 
which  of  itself  leaves  the  matter  in  uncertainty. 

I  have  another  remark  to  make  on  xatt^tjaav  ificpoitgoi  iig 
TO  Sdotg,  they  both  went  down  to  the  water.  This  is,  that  if 
nattPflGuv  dg  to  vdmg  is  meant  to  designate  the  action  of /?{ufi^- 
ing  or  being  immersed  into  the  water,  as  a  part  of  the  rite  of 
baptism,  then  was  Philip  baptized  as  well  as  the  eunuch ;  for 
the  sacred  writer  says,  that  both  went  into  the  water.  Here 
then  must  have  been  a  rebaptism  of  Philip;  and  what  is  at  least 
singular,  he  must  have  baptized  himself  as  well  as  the  eunuch. 

All  these  considerations  together  shew,  that  the  going  down 
to  the  water,  and  the  going  up  from  the  water,  constituted  no 
part  of  the  rite  of  baptism  itself;  for  Philip  did  the  one  and  the 
other  just  as  truly  as  the  eunuch.  As  then  neither  the  language 
allows  us  to  construe  the  passage  as  signifying  immersion  and 
emersion,  nor  the  circumstances  permit  us  to  interpret  the  pas- 
sage thus,  we  have  no  good  and  sufficient  grounds  here  to  con- 
sider this  example  as  making  any  determination  with  respect  to 
.  the  mode  of  the  baptismal  rite. 

I  come  next  to  the  examination  of  those  passages,  which  have 
so  often  been  adduced  and  relied  upon,  in  the  controversy  re- 
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specting  the  original  mode  of  baptism,  and  which  are  contained 
in  Rom.  6:  3,  4,  **  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were 
baptized  into  Christ  Jesus,  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?  We 
then  have  been  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  his  death  ;  so  that 
as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
in  like  manner  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life ;"  also 
Col.  2:  12,  "Being  buried  with  him  by  baptism;  with  whom 
also  ye  have  been  raised  up  (or  have  arisen)  by  faith,  through 
the  power  of  God,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead." 

I  might  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  written  upon  these 
verses  in  my  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
But  as  the  present  disquisition  may  come  into  the  hands  of  some 
who  do  not  possess  that  work,  I  deem  it  proper  to  transfer  to 
this  place  what  I  have  there  said,  and  also  to  make  some  addi- 
tions to  the  remarks  thus  transferred.  The  Commentary  is  as 
follows. 

Verse  3.  * Epomrlo'tfifAev  dg  tov  Xg&atov  */tjaovv.  The  sense 
of  this  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  formula  Panxiietv  £ig  tlva — 
or  ^anxiQHv  iig  to  ovofia  nvog,  (a)  In  regard  to  fianriCeiv  fig 
zo  oifOfta,  the  noun  ovofAU  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  regarded  ^a expletive; 
as  &*r  in  Hebrew  often  is.  So  in  the  Jewish  formula  of  baptizing 
proselytes ;  if  the  proselyte  was  a  servant,  the  master,  at  his  bap- 
tism, made  a  declaration  whether  he  intended  to  make  the  servant 
free  as  a  proselyte,  or  to  have  him  still  remain  a  servant.  This 
declaration  was  made  thus :  if^l.^n  13  Q;c3  b^p ,  he  is  baptized 
into  the  name  of  freemen ;  or  l^i  tltZ)^  b^p ,'  he  is  baptized  into  the 
name  of  a  servant.  So  Matt.  28:  19,  Baptized  eig  to  ovofAa  tov 
naxQogy  xal  zovvlov,  Kut  rov  nvevfAazog  dylov,  which  is  the  same 
as  baptized  eig  roV  nattga,  xac  top  viov^  xal  to  nvtvfia  to  clywv. 
Accordingly  we  find  ovofia  omitted  in  our  text,  as  also  in  1  Cor. 
10:  2.  Gal.  3:  27;  it  is  used  in  Acte  8:  16.  19:  5.  1  Cor.  1:  13,  15. 

(6)  The  sense  of  the  whok  formula  is  more  difficult  to  be  ascer- 
tained. Most  commentators,  after  Vitringa  (Obs.  Sac.  III.  22), 
explain  eig  as  meaning  into  the  acknowledgement  of;  with  an  im- 
plication of  affiance,  subjection,  discipleship,  etc.  But  the  formula 
in  1  Cor.  12:  13,  na^Teg  eig  ev  acifia  t^unTtO'&ri^ev,  seems  not  to 
accord  with  such  an  explanation.  Here  eig  plainly  means,  partici" 
potion ;  i.  e.  by  baptism  we  come  to  belong  to  one  body,  to  par* 
ttcipate  in  one  body,  to  be  members  of  one  body.  In  like  manner, 
we  may  say,  by  baptism  we  come  to  belong,  (in  a  special  and  pe- 
culiar sense,  no  doubt),  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  to  Moses, 
1  Cor.  10:  2 ;  to  Paul,  1  Cor.  1:  13.  In  this  way  all  the  passages 
may  be  construed  alike,  and  the  sense  in  all  will  be  good.  The- ' 
idea  is,  for  substance,  that '  by  baptism  we  become  consecrated  ta 
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aoy  penon  or  thing,  appropriated  (as  it  were)  to  any  person  or 
thing,  so  as  to  belong  to  him  or  to  it,  in  a  manner  peculiar  and 
involving  a  special  relation,  and  consequent  special  duties  and  ob- 
ligations.' 

This  sense  is  such  an  one  as  fits  the  passage  under  examination. 
Thus  interpreted  it  would  mean :  *  As  many  of  us  as  have  become 
devoted  to  Christ  by  baptism  ;  as  many  as  have  been  consecrated 
to  Christ  by  baptism ;  or  been  laid  under  peculiar  obligations,  or 
taken  upon  them  a  peculiar  relation  to  him,  by  being  baptized.' 

^ig  jov  'd'avatop  uviov  ifiumia^fifniv,  we  have  been  baptized 
into  his  dexUh,  i.  e.  we  have,  as  it  were,  been  made  partakers  of  his 
death  by  baptism ;  we  have  come  under  a  special  relation  to  his 
death ;  we  have  engaged  to  die  unto  sin,  as  he  died  for  it ;  we  have 
a  communion  or  participation  in  death  to  sin ;  comp.  Rom.  6:  6. 
Gal.  2:  19.  The  being  baptized  into  his  death  is,  therefore,  an  in- 
ternal, moral,  spiritual  thing ;  of  which  the  external  rite  of  baptism 
is  only  a  symbol ;  for  the  relation  symbolized  by  baptism,  is  in  its 
own  nature  spiritual  and  moral.  The  participation  in  the  death  of 
Christ,  of  which  Paul  here  speaks,  is  surely  something  more  than 
what  is  external ;  it  is  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  nature,  of  which  the 
external  rite  is  merely  a  symbol. 

Verse  4.  £vvnaq,rifAi¥  ovv  x.  r.  A.  we  have  been  buried  with  him, 
then,  by  baptism  into  his  death,  i.  e.  we  are  (by  being  baptized  into 
his  death)  buried  as  he  was,  aw  fTatptjftff,  where  a  t;  v  means  like, 
in  Uke  manner  with ;  comp,  v.  6 ;  also  Rom.  6: 17.  Col.  3: 1,  where 
any  other  sense  o{  avv  is  oot  of  question ;  2  Tim.  7:  11,  to  which 
the  same  remark  will  apply. 

Most  commentators  have  maintained,  that  mfverdq^^ijftep  has  here 
a  necessary  reference  to  the  mode  of  literal  baptism,  which,  they 
say,  was  by  tfitm^ston ;  and  this,  they  think,  affords  ground  for 
the  employment  of  the  image  used  by  the  apostle,  because  immersion 
(under  water)  may  be  compared  to  burial  (under  the  earth).  It  is 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  ]Mxx^ure  a  patient  re>hearing  for  this  subject, 
so  long  regarded  by  some  as  being  out  of  fair  dispute.  Neverthe- 
less, as  my  own  conviction  is  not,  after  protracted  and  repeated  ex- 
aminations, accordant  here  with  that  of  commentators  in  general,  I 
feel  constrained  briefly  to  state  my  reasons. 

(a)  The  first  is,  that  in  the  verse  before  us  there  is  a  plain  antiiht* 
sis ;  one  so  plain  that  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  it.  If  now  firma' 
^flfttp  is  to  be  interpreted  in  a  physical  way,  i.  e.  as  meaning  baptism 
in  a  physical  sense,  where  is  the  corresponding  physical  idea,  in 
the  opposite  part  of  the  antithesis  or  comparison  ?  Plainly  there  is 
no  such  physical  idea  or  reference  in  the  other  part  of  the  antithe- 
sis. The  resurrection  there  spoken  of,  is  entirelj  a  moral,  spiritual 
one ;  for  it  is  one  which  Christians  have  already  experienced,  dur- 
ing the  present  life ;  as  may  be  fully  seen  by  comparing  vs.  5, 11, 
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below.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  aher  lifUig  in  t.  4,  tyf^tpx^g  is 
implied;  since  the  nature  of  the  comparison,  the  preceding  nig 
Vt^Q'^V  XgtOTogy  and  v.  5,  make  this  entirely  plain. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  passage  in  Col.  2:  12,  (which  is  altogether 
parallel  with  the  verse  under  examination,  and  has  very  often  been 
agitated  by  polemic  writers  on  the  subject  of  baptism,)  we  shall 
there  find  more  conclusive  reason  still,  to  argue  as  above  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  antithesis  presented.  "We  have  been  buried 
with  [Christ]  by  baptism"  What  now  is  the  opposite  of  this? 
«  What  is  the  kind  of  reswrrection  from  this  grave  in  which  Chris- 
tians have  been  buried  ?  The  apostle  tells  us :  ''  We  have  risen  with 
hiin  [Christ],  by  faith  wrought  by  the  power  of  God  (r^^  wgyilag 
xov  &iov),  who  raised  him  IChrist]  from  the  dead."  Here,  there 
is  a  resurrection  by  faiih^  i.  e.  a  spiritual^  moral  one.  Why  then 
should  we  look  for  a  physical  meaning  in  the  antithesis  T  If  one 
part  of  the  antithesis  is  to  be  construed  in  a  manner  entirely  moral 
or  spiritual,  why  should  we  not  construe  the  other  in  the  like  man- 
ner ?  To  understand  avv(taqfi]pev,  then,  of  a  Uteral  burial  under 
water,  is  to  understand  it  in  a  manner  which  the  laws  of  interpret 
tation  appear  to  forbid. 

(6)  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  word  auvtrdipfnntVf  m 
Rom.  6:  4,  is  equivalent  in  sense  to  the  word  ont'&avofAev  in  v.  8. 
It  seems  to  be  adopted  merely  for  the  sake  of  rendering  more  strik-* 
iog  the  image  of  a  resurrection,  which  the  apostle  employs  in  the 
other  part  of  the  antithesis.  A  resurrection  from  the  grave  is  a 
natural  phrase,  when  one  is  speaking  with  respect  to  the  subject  of 
a  resurrection ;  see  John  5:  28,  29 ;  corop.  Dan.  12:  2.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  statement,  the  context  does  roost  plainly  speak, 
both  in  respect  to  Rom.  6:  4,  and  Col.  2:  12.  For  in  respect  to 
Rom.  6:  4,  the  apostle  goes  on  in  the  very  next  verse,  (as  is  usual 
with  him),  to  present  the  same  idea  which  is  contained  in  v.  4,  in 
a  different  costume.  Verse  5  (which  is  a  mere  epexegesis  of  v.  4) 
says :  Ifu>e  have  been  homogeneous  (GVfiif-vTO$f  like,  of  the  same 
kind]  with  Christ  in  his  death,  then  shall  we  be  in  his  resurrect 
tion.  The  same  idea  and  explanation  is  repeated  in  v.  8 — am^a^ 
vofAiV'-^v^riaofASv,  and  the  whole  is  summarily  explained  in  v.  11, 
So^rechon  ye  yourselves  to  be  vex^tovg  ith  t^  afAU^l^,  Cciwrag  di 

Exactly  in  the  same  manner  has  the  apostle  gone  on  to  explain 
avpraqjtmg  in  Cd.  2:  12.  In  v.  13  he  adds :  You  venpovg  in 
your  offences ....  avvf(o$onoiriai,  has  he  [Grod]  made  alive  with 
him  [Christ],  having  forgiven  us  all  our  offences" 

There  can  be  no  real  ground  for  questi(Hi,  then,  that  by  avviri* 
g>rifAiv',  in  both  cases,  is  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  by  ano* 
d'awofiip,  vixgoi,  etc.  The  epexegesis  added  in  both  cases,  seems 
to  make  this  quite  plain. 
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The  only  reason,  then,  which  I  can  find,  why  owixaqftifuv  is 
preferred  in  Rom.  6:  4,  and  in  Col.  2:  12,  is,  as  has  been  suggested 
above,  that  the  language  may  be  a  fuller  antithesis  of  the  word 
resurrection^  which  is  employed  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
comparison.  '*  You  who  were  [dead]  buried  with  Christ,"  gives 
energy  to  the  expression. 

(c)  But  ray  principal  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  usual  exegesis 
of  avpSTaqifjuev  is,  that  the  image  or  figure  of  immersion,  baptism, 
is,  so  far  as  I  know,  nowhere  else  in  Scripture  employed  as  a  sym- 
bol of  burial  in  the  grave.  Nor  can  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  natural 
symbol  of  burial.  The  obvious  import  of  washing  with  water,  or 
immersing  in  water,  is,  that  it  is  symbolical  of  purity,  cleansing, 
purification.  But  how  will  this  aptly  signify  burying  in  the  grcnie, 
the  place  of  corruption,  loathsomeness,  and  destruction  ? 

For  these  reasons,  I  feel  inclined  to  doubt  the  usual  exegesis  of 
the  passage  before  us,  and  to  believe  that  the  apostle  had  in  view 
only  a  burying  which  is  moral  and  spiritual;  for  the  same  reasons 
that  he  had  a  moral  and  spiritual  (not  a  physical)  resurrection  in 
view,  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  antithesis. 

Indeed  what  else  but  a  moral  burying  can  be  meant>  when  the 
apostle  goes  on  to  say  :  We  are  buried  with  him  [not  by  baptism 
only,  but]  by  baptism  into  his  death  ?  Of  course  it  will  not  be 
contended,  that  a  literal  physical  burying  is  here  meant,  but  only  a 
moral  one.  And  although  the  words,  into  his  death,  are  not  in- 
serted in  Col.  2:  12 ;  yet,  as  the  following  verse  there  shews,  they 
are  plainly  implied.  In  fact  it  is  plain,  that  reference  is  here 
made  to  baptism,  because,  when  the  rite  was  performed,  the  Chris- 
tian promised  to  renounce  sin  and  to  mortify  all  his  evil  desires, 
and  thus  to  die  unto  sin  that  he  might  live  unto  God.  I  cannot 
see,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  more  necessary  reference  here  to 
the  modus  of  baptism,  than  there  is  to  the  modus  of  the  resurrec-- 
tion.     The  one  may  as  well  be  maintained  as  the  other. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  one  may  say  :  '  I  admit  that  the  burial 
with  Christ  has  a  morcU  sense,  and  only  such  an  one  ;  but  then  the 
language  in  which  this  idea  is  conveyed  (avvftdipijfiev),  is  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  the  custom  of  immersion.'  In  reply  to  this,  I 
would  refer  to  the  considerations  under  (c)  above.  The  possibility 
of  this  usage  I  admit ;  but  to  shew  that  the  image  is  natural,  and 
obvious,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  Scripture  usage  elsewhere,  is  what 
seems  important,  in  order  to  produce  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
mind  of  a  philological  inquirer.  At  any  rate,  I  cannot  at  present 
think  the  case  to  be  clear  enough  to  entitle  any  one  to  employ  this 
passage  with  confidence,  in  a  contest  respecting  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism. 

In  now  reviewing  the  whole  of  these  remarks,  I  am  not  able 
to  perceive  that  they  are  for  substance  incorrect.     The  more  I 
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reflect  on  the  subject,  the  more  T  am  persuaded,  that  the  essen- 
tial part  of  the  idea  which  is  conveyed  by  avviTaq>rifAev,  consists 
in  this,  viz.  that  when  the  Christian  is  baptized  into  the  death  of 
Christ,  Rom.  6:  4,  he  is  considered  as  "  putting  off  the  old 
man  with  his  lusts,"  as  "  crucifying  him,"  as  renouncing  the 
world  and  his  former  sinful  course,  and  engaging  to  live  a  new 
life.  Accordingly  in  Rom.  vt.  the  apostle  presents  at  large 
the  idea,  that  as  Christ  died ybr  sin  when  he  suffered  on  the  cross, 
so  his  followers  must  die  to  it,  1.  e.  renounce  it,  when  they  be- 
come his  disciples.  But  they  openly  and  solemnly  profess  to  be 
so,  when  they  are  admitted  by  baptism  to  make  a  public  profes- 
sion of  the  Christian  religion.  Now  as  he  died  and  was  buried 
in  a  physical  sense,  for  or  on  account  of  sin  ;  so  we  die  and  are 
buried  in  a  moral  or  spiritual  sense,  when  we  solemnly  profess 
and  engage  to  hate  sin  and  renounce  it,  as  we  do  in  baptism. 
And  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  specific  reason  why  the  apostle 
makes  use  of  ovvaxacprifA^v  is,  that  it  is  a  stronger  antithesis  to 
the  word  avvriytQOfjTe  (ye  have  been  raised  up),  which*  he  em- 
ploys in  the  context.  1  must  repeat  again,  that  I  find  nothing  in 
all  the  ritual  use  of  water,  as  an  emblem  of  purification  and  con* 
secration  to  God,  which  seems  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  use  of 
baptism  by  immersion  as  a  symbol  of  Christ's  literal  death  and 
burial ;  or  rather  as  bearing  a  resemblance  to  this.  And  this  is 
so  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind,  that  I  must  see  more  evi- 
dence than  I  now  do,  that  Paul  meant  to  make  a  comparison 
between  literal  burial  and  literal  baptism,  before  I  can  attach  any 
weight  to  the  argument  attempted  from  Rom.  6:  3,  4,  and  CoL 
2:  12,  in  the  controversy  about  the  mode  of  baptism.  The  im- 
pression is  strong  upon  my  mind,  that  the  gist  of  the  true  compar- 
ison lies  in  the  being  baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ  ;  not 
in  being  baptized  only. 

When  the  apostle  says,  then,  in  Col.  2: 12,  avvTaq)ivTig  avr^ 
iv  Tcjl  pamlaiAaxt,  I  understand  him  as  employing  Iv  r(o  pantir- 
apuTi  in  the  Dative  in  order  to  signify  the  occasion,  means,  etc. 
in  like  manner  as  the  Dative  is  elsewhere  used  in  a  similar  way. 
Thus  when  it  is  said  :  He  shall  baptize  you  iv  nveipan  ayiof 
%al  nvQi,  or  iv  nvevpaz^  aylc^  simply,  e.  g.  Matt.  3:  11.  Mark 
1:  8.  Luke  3:  16.  John  1:  33.  Acts  I:  5.  11:  16;  or  when  it 
is  said  :  We  have  all  been  baptized  into  one  body,  bt  one  spirit, 
iv  ivl  nvevpari;  the  meaning  cannot  be  that  we  have  been 
plunged  or  immersed  into  one  Spirit  or  into  one  fire,  but  that  by 
means  of  these  we  have  been  spiritually  baptized,  or  that  the 
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Spirit  has  been  copiously  poured  out  upon  Christians.  So  be^ 
tVi^  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism,  i.  e.  by  baptism  into  bis 
death,  cannot  be  shewn  to  mean,  of  necessity,  any  thing  more, 
than  that  by  the  rite  of  baptism  Christians  profess  to  die  and  be 
buried,  in  a  moral  or  spiritual  sense,  and  as  to  the  old  man  who 
with  his  lusts  is  to  be  crucified  or  put  to  death. 

I  have  now  examined  all  the  passages,  on  which  reliance  has 
been  principally  had,  in  order  to  shew  from  circumstances  and 
allusions,  in  what  mode  the  rite  of  baptism  was  originally  per- 
formed in  the  Christian  church.  If  there  may  be  some  doubt 
remaining  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  whether  I  have  allowed 
them  to  speak  fairly  and  fully,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  not 
purposely  either  kept  back  any  evidence  in  regard  to  the  subject, 
of  which  I  am  in  possession,  or  willingly  magnified  any  view 
or  statement  for  the  sake  of  favouring  any  particular  sentiment ; 
for  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  in  what  way  the  result  of  this  in- 
quiry may  come  out,  in  respect  to  the  original  mode  of  bap- 
tism. The  external  mode  of  an  external  rite,  never  can,  with 
my  present  views  of  Christianity,  become  to  me  a  matter  of  any 
peculiar  interest,  in  any  other  point  of  view  than  merely  that  of 
a  historical  fact.  My  full  belief  is,  that  since ''  God  is  a  Spirit,** 
he  seeks  worshippers  *'  in  spirit  and  in  truth  f*  and  that  where 
the  heart  is  given  .to  him,  the  manner  of  external  rites  can  never 
be  essential.  These  may  concern  the  costume  of  the  church  ; 
but  never  her  glorious  person. 

I  have  still  an  inquiry  to  make  under  our  present  head,  and 
one  which  seems  to  be  important,  so  far  as  it  concerns  our  in- 
vestigation with  respect  to  facts.  It  is  this :  Are  there  not  some 
circumstances  related  or  implied,  in  the  passages  respecting 
Christian  baptism,  which  seem  to  render  the  idea  improbable 
that  immersion  was  generally,  or  at  least  universally  practised  ? 

Let  us  examine  the  narrative  in  Acts  it.  On  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  Acts  2:  I,  the  disciples  were  assembled  in  one  place, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out  upon  them  in  a  miracukHis 
manner,  and  they  began  to  speak  in  foreign  languages.  This 
attracted  great  multitudes  to  hear  them ;  and  these  Peter  ad- 
dressed in  a  powerful  manner,  setting  forth  the  claims  of  Jesus, 
and  exhibiting  the  guilt  of  their  unbelief  and  their  enmity  to  the 
Saviour.  Under  this  address,  three  thousand  of  the  audience 
**  were  pricked  in  the  heart,"  and  made  anxious  for  their  sal- 
vatioD,  On  the  very  same  day  on  which  all  this  happened, 
these  three  thouaand,  it  would  seem,  were  all  baptized  and  add- 
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ed  to  the  Christian  church  ;  Acts  2:  40,  51.     The  question  ap- 
posite to  our  purpose  is  :  Where  and  how  were  they  baptized  ? 

Was  it  in  the  brooks  or  streams  near  Jerusalem  ?  I  cannot 
find  this  to  be  probable.  The  feast  of  Pentecost,  being  fifty 
days  after  the  passover,  Lev.  25:  15,  must  fall  into  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  of  May,  and  after  the  Jewish  harvest.  In 
Palestine,  this  is  usually  a  time  of  drought,  or  at  least  of  great 
scarcity  of  rain.  The  brook  Kidron,  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem, 
was  not  a  perennial  stream ;  and  the  brooks  on  the  south  of  the 
city,  from  the  fountain  of  Shiloh  or  Gihon,  were  not  adequate, 
without  some  special  preparation,  for  the  purposes  of  baptism  by 
immersion  ;  as  one  must  be  prone  to  think,  from  the  represen- 
tations respecting  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural,  more- 
over, than  the  supposition,  that  if  the  apostles  baptized  the  three 
thousand  in  either  of  the  streams  arotmd  Jerusalem,  it  would 
have  been  mentioned  ;  just  as  it  is  said  of  John,  that  he  baptized 
in  the  Jordan.     No  such  mention,  however,  is  made. 

We  must  conclude,  then,  that  if  baptism  by  immersion  was 
practised  on  this  occasion,  it  must  have  been  in  baths  or  wash- 
ing places.  I  do  not  say  that  this  was  impossible,  for  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  rites  must  know,  that  they  made 
much  use  of  ablutions ;  and  therefore  they  would  provide  many 
conveniences  for  them.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  in  respect 
to  the  present  occasion,  that  a  great  many  of  the  three  thousand 
were  foreigners.  How  many  belonged  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
we  cannot  tell.  But  we  may  ask :  Did  the  apostles  baptize, 
witliout  individual  confession  and  profession,  like  that  of  the 
eunuch,  insisted  upon  by  Philip  f  We  can  hardly  deem  this 
probable^  Supposing  then,  that  these  were  required,  and  that 
the  apostles  resorted  to  private  baths  in  order  to  baptize,  would 
one  day,  or  rather,  some  three  quarters  of  a  day,  suffice  to  per- 
form such  a  work?  On  the  supposition  that  only  the  apostles 
baptized  ;  and  granting,  moreover,  that  Peter  ended  his  ser- 
'  mon  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  ("  the  third  hour  of  the 
day"),  whereas  he  only  began  it  then  ;  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  for  the  remainining  nine  hours  of  the  day,  =  540  min- 
utes, each  apostle  must  have  baptized,  on  an  average,  one  in 
about  two  minutes,  inasmuch  as  each  would  have  had  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  baptisms  to  perform,  if  they  were  equally  divided. 
However,  I  concede  that  there  are  some  points  here,  which  are 
left  undetermined,  and  which  may  serve  to  aid  those  who  differ 
from  me,  in  replying  to  these  remarks.    It  is  true  that  we  do 
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not  know,  that  baptism  was  performed  by  the  apostles  only ;  nor 
that  all  the  three  thousand  were  baptized  before  the  going  down 
of  the  sun.  The  work  may  have  extended  into  the  evening  ; 
and  so,  many  being  engaged  in  it,  and  more  time  being  given, 
there  was  a  possibility  that  the  work  in  question  should  be  per- 
formed, although  immersion  was  practised. 

But  are  these  circumstances  probable  ones,  which  have  just 
been  mentioned  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  record  that  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  suppose  so ;  and  we  are  left  at  liberty  to 
deny  them,  with  as  much  probability  as  any  one  can  assert  them  ; 
I  must  think,  on  the  whole,  with  somewhat  more.  We  shall 
perhaps  see  further  reason  for  this  opinion  in  the  sequel. 

In  Acts  1 0:  47,  Peter  says,  in  respect  to  Cornelius  and  those 
with  him  who  believed  on  Christ :  "  Can  any  one  forbid  water ^ 
that  these  should  be  baptized  ?"  /ifiri  to  vdo)Q  tfuXvaai  dvpotai  t^; 
Observe  that  the  idea,  in  this  case,  seems  almost  of  necessity  to 
be :  '  Can  any  one  forbid,  that  water  should  be  brought  tn,  and 
these  persons  baptized  ?'  He  does  not  say :  Can  any  one  for- 
bid the  bath)  or  the  river,  i.  e.  the  use  of  these,  by  which  these 
persons  should  be  baptized ;  but  the  intimation  seems  to  be, 
that  they  were  to  be  baptized  on  the  spot,  and  that  water  was 
to  be  brought  in  for  this  purpose.  I  admit  tliat  another  mean- 
ing is  not  necessarily  excluded,  which  would  accord  with  the 
practice  of  immersion ;  but  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  more  easy 
and  natural  interpretation  is  such  as  I  have  now  given. 

I  have  the  same  persuasion  respecting  the  baptism  of  the 
jailor  recorded  in  Acts  16:  33.  Here  it  is  said,  that  the  jailor, 
after  the  earthquake  and  other  occurrences,  and  when  brought 
under  deep  convictions  of  sin,  took  Paul  and  Silas,  at  midnight, 
and  washed  them  from  their  stripes,  i.  e.  washed  off  the  blood 
which  flowed  from  the  wounds  made  by  their  stripes;  and 
straightway,  {nagaxQfjfici  forthwith,)  he  was  baptized,  and  all 
HIS.  Where  was  this  done  ?  At  the  jail  or  in  the  jail,  where  be 
met  Paul  and  Silas ;  at  any  rate  within  the  precincts  of  the 
prison  ;  for  after  the  whole  transaction  was  completed,  be 
brought  Paul  and  Silas  to  his  house  and  gave  them  refresh- 
ments ;  Acts  16:  34.  If  it  be  said,  that  there  was  probably  a 
bath  in  the  Jail,  and  that  the  jailer  and  his  household  were  bap- 
tized in  it ;  I  answer,  that  such  accommodations  in  the  prisons 
of  ancient  days,  are  at  least  very  improbable.  Who  does  not 
know,  that  mercy  or  convenience  in  a  prison  is  a  thing  of  mod- 
em times — the  work  or  result  of  Christian  beneficence,  not  of 
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Pagan  compassion.  Still,  the  possibility  of  this  cannot  be  de- 
nied. But  the  probability  is  surely  not  very  great,  when  we 
reflect,  that  neither  here  nor  in  the  instance  recorded  in  Acts 
10:  47,  is  any  intimation  given  of  a  resoit  to  the  bath,  in  order 
to  perform  the  rite  of  baptism.  One  may  naturally  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  water  brought  in  to  wash  the, stripes  of  Paul 
and  Silas,  also  answered  the  purpose  of  baptizing  him  who  fur- 
nished it. 

In  Acts  22:  16,  Paul  relates  the  words  of  Ananias  to  him,  be- 
fore he  was  baptized,  and  after  be  had  for  some  days  been  un- 
der most  distressing  conviction  of  sin.  They  are  these  :  Arise^ 
fid7niaa&^  baptize  thyself  (Middle  voice),  i.  e.  receive  baptism, 
xal  dnoXovQui,  and  wash  away  thy  sins.  Here  the  words 
pdnviaai  and  d7i6kvaa&  appear  to  be  treated  as  in  a  manner 
equivalent  to  each  other ;  and  the  natural  conclusion  would  seem 
to  be,  ih^i  washing  or  washing  off^wBs  the  manner  of  the  baptism 
on  this  occasion.  Still,  I  acknowledge  that  this  is  not  a  neces- 
sary conclusion ;  for  bathing  or  immersion  would  produce  the 
effect  of  washing  off* 

But  there  is  a  passage  in  1  Cor.  10:  2,  which  seems  of  ne- 
cessity to  imply,  that  immersion  is  not  essential  to  the  idea  of 
baptism.  It  runs  thus :  All  were  baptized  into  Moses,  in  the 
CLOUD  AND  IN  THE  SEA.  This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  period 
and  the  transactions  when  the  children  of  Israel  passed  through 
the  Red  Sea,  and  eluded  the  pursuit  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host. 
But  how  were  they  baptized,  on  this  occasion,  in  the  cloud  and 
in  the  sea  ?  The  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  for  himself, 
by  examining  well  the  following  passage,  which  records  the  his- 
tory of  that  occasion.  / 

Ex.  14:  19—22,  "  And  the  angel  of  God  which  went  before  the 
camp  of  Israel,  removed,  and  went  behind  them ;  and  the  pillar  of 
the  cload  went  firom  before  their  face  and  £tood  behind  them :  And 
it  came  between  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel ; 
and  it  was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave  light  by  night 
to  these ;  so  that  the  one  came  not  near  the  other  all  the  night. 
And  Moses  stretched  out  bis  hand  over  the  sea ;  and  the  Ix)rd 
caused  the  sea  to  go  hack  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that  night,  and 
made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters  were  divided.  And  the 
children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry 
ground ;  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them,  on  their  right  hand^ 
and  on  their  left" 

Here  then  was  the  cloud,  which  first  stood  before  them,  and 
then  behind  them;  and  here  were  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea» 
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like  a  wall  oa  their  right  hand  and  on  their  left.  Tet  neith- 
er the  cloud  nor  the  waters  touched  them.  '^Tbey  went 
through  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  dry  ground."  Yet  they 
were  baptized  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea.  The  reason 
and  ground  of  such  an  expression  roust  be,  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cern, a  surrounding  of  the  Israelites  on  diiSerent  sides,  by  the 
cloud  and  by  the  sea,  although  neither  the  cloud  nor  the  sea 
touched  them.  It  is  therefore  a  kind  of  figurative  mode  of  ex- 
pression, derived  from  the  idea,  that  baptizing  is  surrounding 
with  a  fluid.  But  whether  this  be  by  immersion,  affusion,  suf- 
fusion, or  washing,  would  not  seem  to  be  decided.  The  sug- 
!;estion  has  sometimes  been  made,  that  the  Israelites  were  sprink- 
ed  by  the  cloud  and  by  the  sea,  and  this  was  the  baptism  which 
Paul  meant  to  designate.  But  the  cloud  on  this  occasion,  was 
not  a  cloud  of  rain ;  nor  do  we  find  any  intimation  that  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea  sprinkled  the  children  of  Israel  at  this 
time.  So  much  is  true,  viz.  that  they  were  not  immersed.  Yet, 
as  the  language  must  evidently  be  figurative  in  some  good  de- 
gree, and  not  literal,  I  do  not  see  how,  on  the  whole,  we  can 
make  less  of  it,  than  to  suppose,  that  it  has  a  tacit  reference  to 
the  idea  of  surrounding  in  some  way  or  other. 

That  washing  was  at  least  one  method,  and  perhaps  even  the 
more  ordinary  one  of  practising  baptism,  may  be  thought  to  find 
some  support  in  sucb  passage^  as  the  following ;  viz.  Eph.  5: 26, 
where  Christ  is  spoken  of,  as  having  loved  the  church,  and 
given  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  it,  having  cleansed  it 
BY  THE  WASHING  of  Water ^  ctc.  Here  the  word  used  for  wash- 
ing is  Xovx^m,  which  some  render  bath.  Literally  and  original- 
ly the  word,  according  to  the  laws  of  derivation,  must  signify : 
(I)  The  means  of  washing ;  inasmuch  as  it  comes  from  kov(o, 
to  wash,  in  particular  to  wash  one^s  person ,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
e.  g.  to  bathe,  to  wash  off  the  blood  from  a  wound,  etc.  But  in 
this  sense,  i.  e.  as  the  means  of  washing,  bath,  bathing-place, 
etc.  it  is  applied,  by  Homer,  only  in  the  plural  number.  (2)  It 
means  the  act  of  washing,  washing  off,  cleansing,  etc.  In  the 
singular  number  it  occurs  first  in  Hesiod,  and  is  employed  to 
signify  washing,  etc.  as  just  stated.  Passow  has  exhibited  its 
appropriate  usage.  The  reader  will  see,  in  this  case,  that  the 
idea  of  washing  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  cleansing  ;  and 
that  the  reference  is  clearly  made  to  baptism.  But  the  modus 
of  this  washing  is  no  farther  determined,  than  that  it  is  so  as  to 
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cleanse.  This,  indeed,  is  consistent  with  immersion,  bathing, 
or  simple  washing  ;  and  of  course  it  may  be  said  to  leave  the 
subject  undetermined. 

in  Titus  3:  5  we  have  a  similar  passage.  He  saved  us  dia 
XovTQOv  nahyyevtaiag^  by  the  washing  of  regeneration^  i.  e. 
by  that  purification  or  cleansing  which  regeneration  confers. 
The  reference,  however,  ahhough  the  language  is  figurative,  is 
beyond  all  doubt  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  which  was  emblematic 
of  purification  by  the  Spirit.  Still  the  word  Xovtgov,  washings 
or  (if  you  please)  laver^  will  not  absolutely  determine  the  method 
in  which  the  water  was  applied.  If  it  means  bathy  then  we  can 
hardly  argue  the  practice  of  total  immersion  from  it,  as  baths 
are  not  usually  adapted  to  such  a  purpose. 

In  Heb.  IQ:  22,  the  apostle  speaks  of  Christians  as  drawing 
near  to  God  with  a  true  heart  and  full  faith,  being  sprinkled  or 
cleansed  (iQ^avrtafiivoi)  as  to  their  hearts  from  an  evil  conscience^ 
and  WASHED  (kcXovfitvoi)  as  to  their  body  with  pure  water. 
That  he  refers  to  the  rite  of  baptism  here,  seems  hardly  to  admit 
of  any  doubt.  The  idea  of  washing  or  cleansing  is  expressed 
by  XiiovfiepoA ;  but  still,  the  mode  of  efifecting  this,  whether  by 
immersion,  bathing,  or  washing,  does  not  seem  to  be  necessarily 
determined  ;  for  any  one  of  these  would  efTect  a  cleansing  of  the 
body.  Yet  the  more  natural  understanding  of  the  passage  in 
this,  as  in  the  two  preceding  instances,  would  seem  to  be  a  wash- 
ing  with  water. 

I  have  now  examined  all  those  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  which  the  circumstances  related  or  implied  would 
seem  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  question  before  us,  viz.  Whether 
the  MODE  of  baptism  is  determined  by  the  sacred  writers  ?  I  am 
unable  to  find  in  them  any  thing  which  appears  to  settle  this 
question.  I  find  none,  I  am  quite  ready  to  concede,  which 
seem  absolutely  to  determine  that  immersion  was  not  practised. 
But  are  there  not  some,  which  have  been  cited  above,  that  serve 
to  render  it  improbable  that  immersion  was  always  practised,  to 
say  the  least  i  I  can  only  say,  that  such  is  my  persuasioti.  The 
reader  has  the  evidence  before  him,  and  can  judge  for  himself. 
He  will  indulge  me,  I  hope,  in  the  same  liberty.  I  do  consider 
it  as  quite  plain,  that  none  of  the  circumstantial  evidence,  thus 
far,  proves  immersion  to  have  been  exclusively  the  mode  of 
Christian  baptism,  or  even  that  of  John.  Indeed,  T  consider  this 
point  so  far  made  out,  that  I  can  hardly  suppress  the  conviction, 
that  if  any  one  maintains  the  contrary,  it  must  be  either  because 
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he  is  unable  rightly  to  estimate  the  nature  or  power  of  the 
Greek  language  ;  or  because  he  is  influenced  in  some  measure 
by  parly-feeling ;  or  else  because  he  has  looked  at  the  subject 
in  only  a  partial  manner,  without  examining  it  fully  and  thor- 
oughly. 

Thus  much  for  the  evidence  derivable  from  the  circumstances 
attending  the  baptisms  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  But 
were  not  these,  in  all  probability,  conformed  in  mode  to  baptisms 
already  extant  among  the  Jews?  This  leads  us  to  another  dis- 
tinct head  of  inquiry. 

§  7.  Jewish  Proselyte-Baptism. 

III.  Was  baptism  as  an  initiatory  rite^  practised  in  the  Jew- 
ish churchy  antecedently  to  the  time  when  Christian  baptism  com- 
menced ? 

This  is  a  subject  replete  with  difficulty,  in  some  respects ;  be- 
cause we  have  not  adequate  means  of  casting  upon  it  all  the 
light  which  is  desirable.  I  begin  with  the  ceremonies  prescrib- 
ed by  the  Mosaic  law,  in  respect  to  the  sacred  use  of  water  in 
ablutions,  and  inquire,  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  them, 
which  will  render  one  mode  of  Christian  baptism  more  probable 
than  another.     We  find,  then,  the  following  results. 

1.  That  washing  the  clothes  only,  is  one  of  the  ceremonial 
rites  of  purification.  The  first  direction  of  this  nature  we  find 
in  Ex.  19:  10 — 14.  It  was  made  in  relation  to  a  preparation 
for  the  giving  of  the  law  at  mount  Sinai;  and  of  course,  on  a 
most  solemn  and  interesting  occasion.  Other  similar  directions, 
on  a  variety  of  occasions,  and  for  the  like  purpose  of  purification, 
the  reader  will  find,  by  consulting  I-iev.  1 1:  28,  40.  13:  34,  64, 
68.  14:47.  16:17.  Num.  8:  7,  21.  19:10,21.  We  shall 
see  in  the  sequel,  that  this  is  a  different  rite  from  that  of  washing 
the  person. 

2.  That  washing  the  person  is  also  enjoined,  by  way  of  puri- 
fication. Aaron  and  his  sons  were  washed  with  water,  when 
entering  on  the  priest's  office  ;  Ex.  29:  4.  30:  19—21.  40: 12. 
Lev.  8:  6.  16:  4,  24.  On  other  occasions  also,  when  they 
contracted  any  pollution  they  were  commanded  to  wash ;  Lev. 
22:  6.  In  all  these  and  the  like  cases,  the  Hebrew  verb  is 
V^*?, ;  which  corresponds  to  the  Greek  Xovea, 

3.  That  both  the  clothes  and  person  were  to  be  washed^  on  a 
great  variety  of  occasions,  for  the  sake  of  purification.  E.  g.  Lev. 
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14:  8,  9.    15  :  5,  6,  7,  8,  JO,  11,  13,  21,22,27.     16:  26,  28. 
17:  15.     Num.  19:  7,  8,  19. 

4.  That  sprinkling  was  used  most  frequently  of  all^  by  way  of 
purification  and  consecration.  Especially  was  the  sprinkling  of 
blood  practised  for  this  purpose  ;  e.  g.  Ex.  24:  6 — 8.  29:  20, 
21.  Lev.  1:  5,  11.  3:  2,  8,  13.  4;  6,  17.  5:  9.  7:  2.  8:  19, 
24,  30.  9:  12,  18.  14:  7,51.  16:  14,  15,  19.  Num.  18:  17. 
19:4. — ^Also  the  sprinkling  of ot7;  e.g.  Lev.  8:  11.  14:16, 
27. — Also  the  sprinkling  of  the  water  of  purification  or  separa- 
tion ;  e.  g.  Num.  8:  7.  19:  13,  18,  20,  21. 

5.  That  affusion  was  also  vsed^  in  the  rites  of  purification. 
E.  g.  Lev.  14:  18,  29,  of  oil  to  be  poured  on  the  head  of  him 
who  was  to  be  cleansed.  So  the  priests  were  bedewed  with  oil, 
when  consecrated  to  their  office. 

6.  That  smearing  over  was  also  a  rite  of  purification.  E.  g. 
with  oil;  Lev.  14:  17,  28;  of  blood,  Lev.  14:  25.    16:  18, 

The  statement  just  made,  is  the  result  of  an  examination,  ex- 
tended through  the  whole  of  the  ceremonial  laws  of  Moses.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  some  individual  instances  may  have  escaped 
my  notice,  in  such  a  protracted  examination ;  but  this  can  in  no 
way  affect  the  result  of  the  examples  now  produced.  Do  all 
or  any  of  these  examples  cast  any  light  upon  the  Christian  rite 
of  baptism  ? 

We  may  answer  this  question  by  saying,  that  they  serve,  at 
least,  to  shew  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  rite  as  baptism, 
prescribed  by  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  b^  an  initiatory  rite, 
i*  e.  as  one  which  was  essential  in  order  to  make  a  profession  of 
the  Jewish  religion.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Aaron  and  his  sons 
were  washed  with  water,  when  about  to  be  inducted  into  the 
priest's  office ;  see  Ex.  29:  4.  Lev.  8:  6.  But  it  is  equally 
true,  that  this  was  only  one  of  very  numerous  rites  of  induction 
to  that  office.  The  reader  will  find  them  all  described  at  full 
length,  in  Ex.  c.  29,  and  Lev.  c.  8. 

It  appears  quite  plain,  that  the  washing  of  the  priests,  as  pre- 
paratory to  their  entering  upon  their  office,  was  in  no  other  sense 
initiatory,  than  as  a  means  of  ceremonial  purification,  and  an  em- 
blem of  that  purity  of  heart  which  was  essential  to  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  their  office.  This  rite,  therefore,  was 
not  different,  as  to  its  essential  meaning  or  intention,  from  the 
like  rite  as  practised  by  others,  for  the  sake  of  ceremonial  purifi- 
cation. Indeed,  I  can  see  no  difference  as  to  the  object  which 
was  to  be  attained,  between  washing  the  clothes,  the  person,  or 
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the  clothes  and  the  person  both.  It  seems  to  be  the  fact,  howev- 
er, that  washing  of  the  person  only^  was  a  ceremony  confined  to 
the  order  of  the  priests ;  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  pas- 
sages under  No.  2  above.  But  at  Mount  Sinai,  all  the  people 
were  required  to  wash  their  clothes,  Ex.  19:  10 — 14;  and  so 
on  diverse  other  occasions,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  references  un- 
der No.  1  •  On  a  variety  of  occasions,  likewise,  all  who  had 
contracted  certain  kinds  of  pollution,  were  reauired  both  to  "wash 
their  clothes  and  bathe  themselves  in  water.''  The  word  baihey 
in  all  the  cases  appealed  to  under  No.  3  where  it  is  used,  corres- 
ponds to  the  Hebrew  yn*j,  to  wash.  Why  our  translators  have 
rendered  the  word  wash  in  one  case,  and  bathe  in  another,  it  is 
difficult  to  see.  Neither  washing  nor  bathing  appear  to  be  the 
same  as  plunging  or  immersing  ;  for  neither  the  word  b^O,  to 
merge,  immerse,  nor  the  word  ^Q*^9  to  overwhelm,  inundate, 
is  used  in  reference  to  these  ceremonial  washings. 

As  this  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  I  must  dwell  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  it.  The  word  b?t3,  dip,  immerse,  is  used  in  Lev. 
4:  6.  14:  16.  9:  9,  in  respect  to  the  priest's  dipping  his  finger 
into  blood  or  oil,  in  order  to  sprinkle  them  before  the  Lord.  So 
also  in  Lev.  4:  17,  and  in  a  similar  way  as  to  the  dipping  of  va- 
rious things  into  blood,  in  order  to  sprinkle  it,  in  Lev.  14:  6,  51. 
Ex.  12:  22.  So  of  dipping  a  bundle  of  hyssop  into  water,  in 
order  to  sprinkle  it.  Num.  19:  18.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  evi- 
dent at  first  view,  that  the  dipping  of  the  finger,  the  hyssop,  etc. 
is  merely  preparatory  to  a  rite  to  be  performed,  and  is  in  no 
case  of  itself  a  proper  rite. 

All  the  other  examples  of  b^D  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  are 
very  few  ;  and  1  refer  to  them  here,  in  order  that  any  one  who 
chooses  may  consult  them  :  Ruth  2: 14.  Deut.  33:  24.  Ezek. 
33:  15,  tJ-^ViaD,  dyed,  coloured;  1  Sam.  14:  28.  Job  9:81. 
2  K.  5:  14,  which  is  the  only  example  respecting  immersion  of 
the  whole  person,  and  refers  to  Naaman's  dipping  himself  seven 
times  in  the  river  Jordan  ;  2  K.  8:  15.  Gen.  37:  31.  Joshua 
3:  15,  which  respects  the  dipping  of  the  priests'  feet,  who  bore 
the  ark,  in  the  brim  of  the  river  Jordan. 

As  to  the  other  word  ^tau),  it  properly  means  to  inundate,  to 
to  overflow,  overwhelm,  etc.  The  only  examples  of  its  occur- 
rence in  the  Mosaic  law,  are  in  Lev.  6:  28,  respecting  a  bra- 
zen pot ;  Lev.  15: 12  respecting  a  vessel  of  wood ;  and  Lev.  15: 
1 1,  respecting  the  bands  of  a  person.  In  these  three  cases,  our 
English  versioD  renders  the  word  P|i3^  by  rinsed,  which  implies 
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immersion.     But  in  no  case  is  the  word  applied  to  the  whole 
person,  or  to  the  clothes  of  any  individual. 

We  find,  then,  no  example  among  all  the  Levitical  washings 
or  ablutions,  where  immersion  of  the  person  is  required.  The 
word  y^^ ,  which  is  almost  uniformly  employed,  and  which 
our  translators  have  rendered  wash  and  bathe^  does  not  imply 
immersion.  It  may,  indeed,  admit  the  idea  of  immersion,  be- 
cause a  washing  or  ablution  may  be  effected  in  this  way ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  meaning  of  the  verb  is  equally  well  an- 
swered, without  immersion. 

Washing  the  clothes,  then,  or  washing  the  person,  or  both 
the  person  and  clothes ;  or  sprinkling  of  blood,  oil,  water ;  af- 
fusion of  oil,  or  smearing  with  oil  or  blood  ;  were  all  the  rites 
which  had  relation  to  liquid  substances,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned with  application  to  person  or  dress.  From  none  of 
these,  can  any  example  be  drawn,  to  shew  or  even  illustrate  the 
necessity  of  total  immersion^  as  an  initiatory  rite  under  the 
Christian  dispensation. 

Is  there,  then,  any  thing  in  the  ancient  law  which  enjoins  bap- 
tism^  on  either  the  Jew  or  the  Gentile  proselyte,  when  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Hebrew  community  or  church  ?  I  cannot  find 
a  word  to  this  purpose  in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  original  insti- 
tution of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  Gen.  17:  9 — 14,  this  rite  and 
this  only  is  demanded,  as  the  ceremonial  of  entrance  among  the 
Jewish  community.  The  same  requisition  is  made,  both  of  the 
native  Hebrew  and  of  any  foreigner  who  comes  under  his  con- 
trol. So  again  in  Ex.  12:  48,  49,  it  is  expressly  enjoined,  that 
the  stranger  shall  be  circumcised,  in  order  to  keep  the  feast  of 
the  passover;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  declared,  that  *<one 
law  shall  be  to  him  that  is  bonoe-born,  and  to  tbe  stranger." 
In  all  this,  there  is  not  even  a  reference  to  any  ablution  what- 
ever. 

Ablution,  then,  was  not  an  original  condition  of  membership 
of  the  church,  under  the  ancient  dispensation.  It  was  obliga- 
tory, as  we  have  seen,  in  many  forms,  upon  those  who  were  al- 
ready members  of  it,  but  not  to  their  becoming  so. 

In  later  times,  then,  than  the  giving  of  the  law  in  the  wilder- 
ness, must  the  practice  of  baptizing  proselytes  have  sprung  up. 
It  was  an  idea  very  natural  to  a  Jew,  that  a  man  who  passed 
over  from  a  heathen  state  to  the  Hebrew  church,  was  unclean 
of  course  in  his  heathen  state,  and  needed  to  be  purified. 
Hence  the  ablution  so  common  among  tbe  Jews,  in  order  to  be- 
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come  ceremonially  pure,  might  very  easily  be  extended  to  him. 
And  one  can  hardly  doubt,  that  in  consequence  of  such  analogi- 
cal reasoning,  baptism  came  at  length  to  be  considered  by  the 
Jews,  as  essential  to  the  due  introduction  of  a  Gentile  to  their 
church. 

But  did  such  a  custom  exist  among  the  Jews,  antecedently  to 
the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus  ?  A  question  long 
and  variously  disputed,  and  which  seems,  as  yet,  hardly  to  be 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  The  impression,  however,  has 
become  widely  extended  in  the  Christian  church,  that  such  was 
the  fact ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  conceded  that  proselyte-baptism 
was  usually  by  immenionj  it  becomes  necessary  to  our  purpose, 
to  examine  into  this  subject. 

The  reader  should  be  advertised,  however,  that  there  is  by  no 
means  a  general  agreement  among  the  learned,  in  regard  to  this 
question.  While  the  majority  of  the  older  writers  have  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Selden,  Lightfoot,  Danz,  Buxtorf,  Schoettgen, 
VVetstein,  and  others,  that  the  baptism  of  proselytes  was  common 
when  John  the  Baptist  made  his  appearance  as  a  public  teacher; 
others  of  no  small  ability  and  reputation  have  denied  strenuous- 
ly that  there  is  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  this.  Among  these 
are  Ernesti,  Bauer,  Paulus,  De  Wette,  and  (in  a  modified  way) 
E.  G.  Bengel,  of  recent  times ;  also  John  Owen,  Wefnsdorfi 
Zeltner,  Carpzov,  and  others,  among  the  older  writers.  Most 
of  these  writers  I  have  consulted  ;  a  great  part  of  them,  however, 
do  but  repeat  what  had  been  already  said  by  some  leading  au« 
thor.  The  substantial  part  of  the  case,  I  shall  now  endeavour 
to  lay  before  the  reader. 

1.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  among  the  Jews  of  later  times, 
probably  from  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century 
downwards,  the  baptism  of  proselytes  has* been  generally  regard- 
ed as  a  constituent  part  of  the  rite  of  initiation  into  the  Jewish 
community,  when  a  Gentile  convert  was  to  be  introduced* 

Maimonides,  in  the  twelfth  century,  speaks  very  fully  and 
positively  as  to  such  a  practice ;  and  he  extends  it  to  the  He- 
brews, as  well  as  to  others.  "  By  three  things,"  says  he, "  Israel 
was  introduced  to  the  covenant ;  by  circumcision,  baptism,  and 
sacrifice.  Circumcision  was  in  Egypt ;  as  it  is  said,  No  uncir- 
cum*cised  person  shall  eat  of  the  passover.  Baptism  was  in  the 
desert,  before  the  giving  of  the  law ;  as  it  is  said.  Thou  shalt 
sanctify  ihem  to  day  and  to  morrow,  and  they  shall  wash  their 
clothes,"  etc.     Issure  Biah,  cap.  13.     Here  he  has  mistaken 
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the  washing  of  the  dothea  for  the  immersion  of  the  whole  per- 
son ;  a  palpable  mistake,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
cases  of  ablution  already  cited  above. — Again;  "Whenever 
any  Gentile  wishes  to  be  received  into  the  covenant  of  Israel, 
and  associated  with  them, . . .  circumcision,  baptism,  and  volun- 
tary offering,  are  required.  If  the  person  be  a  female,  then 
only  baptism  and  offering."    Ibid. 

Danz,  in  two  dissertations  on  this  subject,  printed  in  Meuschen's 
Abv.  Test,  ex  Talmude  illustratum^  has  cited  examples  in  abun- 
dance, to  shew  that  such  is  and  has  been  the  general  opinion  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbins.  In  fact  it  has  become  among  them  even 
a  trite  maxim,  blMI  bia"'©  V  "^i  y^ ,  there  i$  no  proselyie, 
untU  he  is  circumcised  and  baptized. 

Yet  all  this  being  conceded,  as  to  the  opinion  of  Rabbins  ear- 
lier and  later,  it  makes  but  little  to  our  purpose.  One  has  only 
to  look  into  the  Gospels,  or  into  the  Mishna,  in  order  to  find  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  Jews  have  added  unnumbered  cere- 
monies to  their  ancient  law.  Whether  they  hold  these  to  be 
binding  or  otherwise,  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  our  pres- 
ent purpose.  Our  present  inquiry  respects  only  the  antiquity 
of  the  usage  in  question;  and  on  this  point,  all  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  quotations  produced  in  the  pedantic  and  te- 
dious dissertations  of  Danz,  give  little  or  no  satisfaction. 

The  oldest  source  of  Jewish  Rabbinical  traditions,  next  after 
the  works  of  Josephus  and  Philo,  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  is  the  Mishna,  i.  e.  repeti- 
tion or  oral  law,  second  law,  collected  by  Rabbi  Judah  Haq- 
qodesh,  i.  e.  the  Holy,  about  A.  D.  220.  From  this  worlc 
which  contains  such  an  almost  infinite  number  of  Jewish  super- 
stitions, usages,  and  rites,  I  have  as  yet  seen  but  one  passage 
produced,  which  seems  to  have  any  direct  bearing  upon  our 
question.     It  runs  thus : 

•'nOD  nfit  ir^ifi^i  baiD  tj-^noifi^  '•ma©  rr^  tidd  •I'^anit)  "la 
paprr  p  «?-»•»»  sibnyrr  p  iD^iiDrr  t3'»-ittifi«  bbn  n^ai  a-ia?b 

i.  e.  as  to  a  proselyte^  who  becomes  a  proselyte  on  the  evening  of  the 
passover,  the  followers  of  Shammai  say^  Let  him  be  baptized  (baio) 
oaid  let  him  eat  the  passover  in  the  evening ;  but  the  disciples  of 
Hillel  say.  He  who  separates  himself  from  the  prepuce,  separates 
himself  from  a  sepulchre;  Tract  Pesahhim,  c.  VIII.  ^8. 

De  Wette,  in  commenting  on  this,  says,  that  b^lD  is  here 
equivalent  to  lavatus,  washed;    Opusc.  TheoL  p.  62.      It 
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may  be  so;  for  the  Heb.  b^D,  like  the  Greek  fianrm  wad 
PaitrlCta^  might  mean  to  ivashy  to  bathe,  etc.  But  inasmuch  as 
this  word  is  not  employed  in  any  part  of  the  Mosaic  institutes, 
in  respect  to  the  ablutions  there  specified  ;  and  as  the  compiler 
of  the  Mishna  must  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
ritual  part  of  these  institutes ;  I  can  hardly  believe,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  word  b^lD  has  such  a  meaning  in  this  place.  It 
more  probably  means,  baptized,  immersed. 

Accordingly,  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Tract.  Pesah.  p.  36. 
c.  2,  in  the  way  of  allusion  to  the  passage  of  the  Mishna  just 
quoted,  and  in  explanation  of  it,  Rabbi  Eliezer,  the  son  of  Jacob, 
is  represented  as  saying,  that  some  Roman  soldiers,  who  kept 
guard  at  Jerusalem,  ate  of  the  passover,  beinjE^  baptized  (ib^U^) 
on  the  evening  of  the  passover.  De  Wette  (Opusc.  p.  63)  con- 
strues this  passage  in  the  same  way  as  he  does  that  of  the  Mish- 
na above  recited.  But  Bauer  allows  it  to  be  a  case  of  prose- 
lyte-baptism ;  Gottensdienst.  Verfassung,  IL  p.  389. 

The  Jerusalem  Talmud,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  com- 
posed during  the  lattet  part  of  the  third  century,  some  fifty  or 
sixty  years,  (the  time  is  not  exactly  known,)  after  the  Mishna 
was  reduced  to  writing.  I  cannot  resist  the  impression,  there- 
fore, that  the  custom  of  baptizing  proselytes  before  they  were 
admitted  to  the  passover,  was  at  least  distinctly  known  among 
the  Jews  of  the  third  century.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
we  can  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  such  a  custom  was  older  than 
the  third  century.  The  Mishna,  certainly  for  the  most  part, 
only  reduces  to  writing  what  was  before  extant  in  traditions  oral- 
ly preserved.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  custom  in  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  baptizing  proselytes,  must  have  existed  in  the 
second  century,  and  possibly  still  earlier. 

Let  it  be  noted,  however,  that  the  very  passage  in  the  Mishna, 
quoted  above,  shews  that  the  ancient  Jews  were  not  agreed  in 
relation  to  the  effect  produced  by  baptizing  proselytes,  before 
their  admission  to  the  passover ;  in  other  words,  they  were  not 
agreed  as  to  ks  being  a  sufficient  initiatory  rite  even  when  cir- 
cumcision accompanied  it.  The  disciples  of  Shammai  affirm, 
that  when  a  circumcised  proselyte  is  baptized  he  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  the  passover;  but  those  of  Hillel  maintain,  that  cir- 
cumcision when  recent  is  not  a  sufficient  expurgation,  not  even 
when  baptism  follows  it ;  for  such  seems  plainly  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  he  who  separates  himself  from  the  prepuce, 
separates  himself  from  a  sepulchre ;  i.  e.  be  has  need  still  of 
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such  repeated  lustrations  as  one  must  practise,  who  has  been 
polluted  by  a  dead  body  in  the  grave. 

According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Hillel  and  Shammai  lived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar  and  Herod  the  Great,  i.  e.  they 
flourished  about  forty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  They 
were  the  heads  of  two  sects  among  the  Pharisees,  and  became 
bitterly  opposed  to  each  other  in  almost  every  thing  where  there 
was  any  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  But  Hillel  appears  to 
have  acquired  a  great  ascendency  over  Shammai  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Rabbins.  In  the  Talmud  it  is  related  of  him  (Succa,  fol. 
28.  1),  that  "  Hillel  had  eighty  disciples  in  his  old  age,  of  whom 
thirty  were  worthy  of  the  presence  of  the  divine  Majesty;  thirty 
others,  that  the  sun  should  stop  in  its  course,  as  it  did  for  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun ;  the  other  twenty  were  of  more  moderate  ca- 
pacity ;  the  greatest  among  them  being  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel 
[the  famous  Chaldee  Paraphrast],  and  the  least,  Rabbi  Jochanan 
ben  Zacchai"  [a  celebrated  Rabbin].  I  insert  this  merely  to 
shew  what  views  the  Jews  entertained  of  Hillel ;  while  little  is 
said  in  the  way  of  boasting  with  respect  to  Shammai. 

I  do  not  take  it  for  granted,  however,  that  Hillel  and  Sham- 
mai did  themselves  agitate  the  disputed  question  about  baptism. 
Doubtless  many  subjects  of  dispute  originated  among  their  fol- 
lowers ;  and  this  may  have  been  the  case  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion about  proselyte-baptism  ;  for  the  words  of  the  Mishna 
would  not  disagree  at  all  with  such  an  exposition.  I  understand 
the  Mishnical  author  as  meaning  to  say,  that  the  two  famous  sects 
of  Hillel  and  Shammai  disputed  on  the  subject  of  baptizing  prose- 
lytes, at  the  time  when  he  was  writing.  Of  how  long  standing 
this  dispute  had  been,  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  gather  from  the 
words  of  the  Mishna. 

The  authority  of  the  more  dominant  party,  then,  at  the  time 
when  the  Mishna  was  written,  decided  th^t  baptism  was  not  a 
complete  initiatory  rite,  even  after  circumcision.  But  the  op- 
pinion  of  the  party  adverse  to  them  appears  at  last  to  have  be- 
come the  prevailing  one ;  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  from  what  has  now  been  laid  before 
the  reader,  that  the  practice  of  baptizing  proselytes  was  at  least 
known  among  the  Jews  in  the  second  century ;  or  if  we  are  to 
credit  the  testimony  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  still  earlier.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  evidence  before  us  may  appear,  perhaps,  to 
leave  this  matter  somewhat  in  doubt,  we  may  now  very  naturally 
ask :  Is  there  any  other  source  of  evidence  to  which  we  can  ap- 
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peal  ?  What  have  Pbilo,  and  Josephus,  and  the  Targums  of 
Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  said  or  hinted,  relative  to  the  baptisoi 
of  proselytes? 

The  answer  to  this  question,  so  important  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, is,  Nothings  at  least  nothing  which  serves  at  all  to  con- 
firm the  idea  that  the  practice  in  question  was  extant,  or  at  any 
rate  notorious,  at  the  time  when  these  authors  composed  their 
works.  All  of  them  lived  not  far  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era ;  Philo  somewhat  before ;  Josephus  somewhat 
after ;  and  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  about  the  same  periods.  I 
know  the  age  of  these  two  Chaldee  translators  has  been  ques- 
tioned, and  set  down  to  a  period  much  later,  by  Eichhorn  and 
some  others ;  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  they  may 
fairly  be  ranked  among  writers  who  lived  at,  or  very  near,  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 

In  all  these  writers,  so  far  as  their  works  have  yet  been  exam- 
ined, there  appears  a  deep  and  universal  silence  on  the  subject 
of  baptizing  proselytes ;  a  thing  quite  unaccountable,  in  case 
such  baptism  were  usual  at  that  period.  Nay,  there  is  one 
passage  in  Josephus,  which  seems  to  afford  strong  ground  of 
suspicion  that  the  rite  in  question  was  unknown,  at  a  period 
not  long  antecedent  to  the  time  of  the  apostles.  This  author  is 
relating  the  history  of  John  Hy rcanus,  high  priest  and  king  of 
the  Jews,  a  zealous  Pharisee,  and  one  who,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus, was  favoured  with  divine  revelations.  He  says  that 
Hyrcanus  (about  126  A.  C.)  took  certain  cities  from  the  Idumae- 
ans,  **and  he  commanded,  after  subduing  all  the  Idumae- 
ans,  that  they  should  remain  in  their  country,  if  they  would 
circumcise  themselves  and  conform  to  the  Jewish  customs. 
Then  they,  through  love  of  their  country,  underwent  circum- 
cision, and  submitted  to  the  other  modes  of  living  which  were 
Jewish  ;  and  from  that  time  they  became  Jews."  Ant.  XFII.  9. 
Lib.  15.4. 

Now  as  Hyrcanus  was  a  most  zealous  Pharisee,  and  as  the 
Pharisees  in  all  probability  first  began  the  practice  of  baptizing 
proselytes,  it  would  seem  quite  strange  that  nothing  should  be 
done  on  this  occasion,  with  respect  to  the  baptism  of  a  whole  na- 
tion ;  or,  at  least,  that  nothing  should  be  said  by  Josephus  re- 
specting it,  in  case  he  regarded  it  as  essential  to  the  reception  of 
foreigners  among  his  own  people.  I  am  aware  that  we  cannot 
always  argue  from  the  silence  of  writers,  against  the  existence  of 
tbb  or  that  practice ;  but  this  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  cases, 
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in  which  silence  speaks  strongly  against  the  probability  of  the 
practice  in  question,  at  that  period. 

We  add,  moreover,  to  what  has  now  been  exhibited,  that  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  has  let  fall  no 
expression  from  which  any  thing  can  be  deduced,  in  regard  to 
the  practice  by  the  Jews  of  the  rite  under  consideration. 

We  come  now  to  later  testimonies,  and  such  as  cannot  be  of 
any  great  weight  in  determining  the  question  relative  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  proselyte  baptism.  I  shall  therefore  relate  them  in  as 
succinct  a  manner,  as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity. 

In  the  Babylonish  Talmud,  Cod.  Jevamoth,  fol.  46,  the  following 
passage  occurs.  ''As  to  a  proselyte,  who  is  circumcised  but  not 
baptized,  what  of  him  ?  Rabbi  Eliezer  says :  '  Behold,  he  is  a 
proselyte ;  for  thus  we  find  it  concerning  our  fathers,  that  they 
were  circumcised  but  not  baptized.'  But  as  to  one  who  is  bap- 
tized, and  is  not  circumcised,  what  of  him  ?  Rabbi  Joshua  says  : 
'  Behold  he  is  a  proselyte  ;  for  thus  we  find  it  respecting  maid-ser- 
vants, who  were  baptized  but  not  circumcised.'  But  the  Wise  Men 
say  :  '  Is  he  baptized,  but  not  circumcised ;  or  is  he  circumcised> 
but  not  baptized ;  he  is  not  a  proselyte  until  he  is  circumcised  and 
baptized." 

I  translate  from  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  p.  266.  The  Talmud 
of  Babylon  is  a  work  of  a  late  period,  being  a  compilation  made 
by  the  Babylonish  Jews,  during  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cen- 
turies. Here,  then,  is  a  narration  which  respects  the  opinion  of 
Eliezer  the  son  of  Hyrcanus  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Hananiab, 
who  are  said  to  have  lived  near  the  time  when  the  temple  was 
destroyed.  Not  improbably,  then,  this  dispute  was  like  to  that 
mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  on  which  I  have  already  commented. 

Setting  aside  now  the  great  uncertainty  which  attends  almost  all 
ancient  chronological  matters  in  the  Talmud,  and  supposing  the 
two  Rabbins  here  mentioned  to  have  lived  at  or  near  the  time 
when  the  temple  was  destroyed,  it  would  follow  only,  that  about 
this  time  the  practice  of  baptizing  proselytes  was  in  existence, 
but  was  a  matter  of  dispute  and  difference  of  opinion  ;  which  in 
this  respect  accords  with  the  tenor  of  the  passage  already  quo- 
ted from  the  Mishna.  The  WiseMen^  to  whom  the  Talmud  ap- 
peals, seem  plainly  to  be  the  later  Rabbins,  and  probably  those 
who  lived  at  the  period  when  the  passages  were  written,  which 
we  are  now  examining. 

A  few  other  citations  only,  from  the  same  Talmud,  will  be  ne- 
cessary ;  as  all  which  can  be  required  b,  that  confirmation  should 
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be  given  to  the  idea,  that  the  authors  of  the  Talmud  in  question 
were  familarly  acquainted  with  proselyte-baptism. 

Wetstein  has  collected  a  larger  mass  of  these  testimonies  than 
I  have  elsewhere  found,  except  in  Danz ;  and  in  him  they  are 
much  less  select,  and  often  little  or  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
From  those  of  Wetstein,  I  select  the  following,  as  being  abun- 
dantly sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

In  his  Nov.  Test,  ad  Matt.  3:  6,  they  stand  thus  :  Talm.  Babylon. 
Tract.  Ketabhoth,  fol.  11. 1,  '*  Rabbi  Haninasaid :  Let  them  baptize 
a  little  child  who  is  a  proselyte,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Elders.''  Tract.  Jebamoth,  Talmud  Hierosol.  fol.  8.  4,  "  Rabbi 
Hezekiah  said :  Behold,  he  finds  an  infant  cast  away,  and  baptizes 
it  in  the  name  of  a  servant."  But  this  case  is  somewhat  uncertain, 
as  the  baptism  may  not  have  been  altogether  of  a  religious  nature. 
Talmud.  Hieros.  Berakhoth,  fol.  6:  3,  '*  In  the  days  of  Rabbi  Josh- 
ua the  sou  of  Levi,  they  endeavoured  to  root  out  this  immersion 
(baptism),  for  the  sake  of  the  women  of  Galilee,  eo  quod  illae  prae 
frigore  sterilescerent."  Talm.  Bab.  Cheritbuth  fol.  9.  1,  ''  Rab 
says  :  How  was  it  that  the  fathers  did  not  enter  into  the  covenant, 
except  by  circumcision,  baptism,  and  the  sprinkling  of  blood?'' 
Ibid,  in  Avoda  Sara,  fol.  57.  1,  "Rabbi  Simi  the  son  of  Chaia 
[says] :  He  who  provides  for  himself  Gentile  servants,  who*  are  cir- 
cumcised but  not  baptized  ;  or  the  sons  of  female-servants,  who  are 
circumcised  but  not  baptized  ;  sputum  et  vestigium  eorum  in  pla- 
tea  est  immundum.  . . .  Proselytes  do  not  enter  into  the  covenant 
except  by  these  three  things,  circumcision,  baptism,  and  peace- 
offering.  Ibid.  fol.  59.  5,  et  Jebamoth  46.  1,  ^'  Rabbi  Jochanan : 
Never  shall  any  one  be  deemed  a  proselyte,  until  he  is  baptized  as 
well  as  circumcised ;  for  before  he  is  baptized  he  is  regarded  as  a 
foreigner."  Jebamoth  fol.  46. 2,  "Rabbi  Joseph  says :  If  any  one 
comes  saying,  I  am  circumcised  but  not  baptized,  let  them  see  that 
he  is  baptized.  Rabbi  Judah  says :  Baptism  is  the  principal 
thing." 

These,  and  several  others  of  the  same  tenor,  not  only  from 
the  Talmud  but  from  other  Rabbinical  works  such  as  Bereshith 
Rabba,  etc.  the  reader  will  find,  in  a  Latin  translation,  in  Wetstein 
as  above  cited ;  he  will  also  find  some  of  them,  and  many  othei^s, 
usually  accompanied  by  the  original  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  in 
the  work  of  Danz  before  alluded  to,  and  contained  in  Meu- 
schen's  Aow.  Test,  ex  Talmude  illvstratvm. 

I  have  not  thought  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  transcribe  the 
originals  here ;  for  the  amount  of  all  the  testimonies  from  the 
Talmud,  especially  the  Babylonish  Talmud,  and  the  other 
works  of  the  Rabbins,  can  be  but  of  small  importance,  in  deter- 
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mioing  the  question  coocerning  the  antiquity  of  proselyte-bap- 
tism. I  concede  the  point  most  fully  and  freely  to  all  who  may 
desire  it,  that  after  the  third  century,  if  not  sooner,  this  baptism 
began  to  be  very  general  among  the  Jews ;  and  has  been  so 
ever  since.  Danz  has  given  evidence  enough  of  this,  in  his 
chaotic  mass  of  quotations;  and  so  have  Lightfoot,  Selden, 
Wetstein,  and  many  others. 

But  Wetstein  has  quoted  one  passage  from  the  Mishna,  which, 
if  correct,  may  be  thought  to  be  of  importance  to  our  subject ; 
inasmuch  as  the  Mishna  is  the  earliest  of  the  Rabbinical  writ- 
ings on  which  we  can  place  any  dependence.  Wetstein  (Nov. 
Test.  I.  p.  260)  quotes  thus :  "  Semachoihj  Misna  vii.  Si  non 
vult  fieri  proselyta ;  sed  si  vult  proselyta  fieri,  baptizat  earn,  et 
libertatem  illi  donat,  et  statim  est  licita."  I  have  looked  in 
vain  for  this  passage  in  the  Mishna ;  for  there  is  not  such  a  title 
to  any  of  its  treatises,  as  Wetstein  here  names.  F  do  not  deny 
that  the  passage  exists  in  the  Mishna ;  but  if  it  does,  it  must  be 
found  in  some  other  way  than  through  the  medium  of  Wetstein. 
Even  if  it  exists  there,  it  would  be  difficult  to  shew,  that  by  the 
baptism  in  question,  is  meant  a  proselyte-baptism  of  initiation. 

The  reader  has  before  him  the  substance  of  the  testimony  in 
respect  to  the  antiquity  of  the  baptism  of  proselytes,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  developed  from  Rabbinic  sources.  Appeals,  however, 
have  been  made  to  two  passages  in  heathen  writers,  of  which 
some  notice  must  here  be  taken. 

Tacitus,  who  died  about  A.  D.  100,  speaking  of  certain  per- 
sons (Hist.  V.  5) .says:  "Transgressi  in  morem  Judaeoruro, 
idem  usurpant,  nee  quidquam  prius  imbuuntur^  quam  contemnere 
deos,  exuere  patriam,  etc.''  i.  e.  Ooing  over  to  the  Jewish  man-^ 
ner  of  lifsj  they  practise  the  same  thing ;  nor  are  they  imbued 
with  any  thing  sooner  than  to  despise  the  gods^  to  renounce  their 
country^  etc.  Or  this  last  phrase  may  be  thus  translated :  JsTor 
are  they  imbued,  before  they  despise  the  godsj  renounce  their 
country  J  etc.  In  the  preceding  sentence  Tacitus  speaks  of  cii^ 
cumcision  as  practised  by  the  Jews,  that  they  may  be  distin- 
guished from  others.  Hence,  Trangressi  in  morem  Judaeorum^ 
idem  usurpant,  must  mean,  that  those  who  become  proselytes 
to  Judaism,  do  the  same  thing,  viz.  practise  circumcision ;  and 
by  this  they  become  Jews.  What  follows  seems  to  me  plainly 
to  relate  to  the  doctrines  or  principles  with  which  they  are 
imbued,  and  not  to  the  baptism  which  may  be  practised. 

The  passage  in  the  Epictetusof  Arrian  (who  flourished  in  the 
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first  part  of  the  second  century)  Lib.  IT.  c.  9,  is  still  more  ob- 
scure. It  runs  thus :  "  Why  dost  thou  call  thyself  a  Stoic  ? 
Why  dost  thou  deceive  the  niultiude?  Why  dost  thou,  being 
a  Jew,  play  the  hypocrite  with  the  Greek?  Dost  thou  not  see 
how  any  one  is  called  a  Jew,  how  a  Syrian,  bow  an  Egyptian  ? 
And  when  we  see  any  one  acting  with  both  parties,  we  are 
wont  to  say  :  He  is  no  Jew,  but  he  plays  the  hypocrite.  But 
when  otvaXa^ri  to  ncfdog  rov  ffefiafifiivov  xal  i^Qtifidvov^  he  takes 
on  him  the  state  and  feelings  (ni^og)  of  one  who  is  washed  or 
BAPTIZED  (pepafifi^'pov)  and  has  attached  himself  to  the  sect^  then 
he  is  in  truth,  and  is  called,  a  Jew.  But  we  are  naQa§antia%at^ 
transgressors  as  to  our  baptism^  or  falsely  baptized^  if  we  are 
like  a  Jew  in  pretence,  and  something  else  in  reality,"  etc.  A 
great  variety  of  opinions  have  been  given  on  this  passage. 
Some  think  that  Arrian  here  refers  to  Christians ;  but  1  see  no 
good  ground  for  such  a  supposition.  De  Wette  says,  Opusc. 
p.  64,  that  '^  the  passage  is  too  obscure  to  collect  any  thing 
certain  from  it."  One  thing,  however,  seems  to  me  certain  ; 
viz.  that  the  passage  does  not  refer  simply  to  a  Gentile  proselyte 
becoming  a  Jew,  but  marks  what  the  Jew  was  accustomed  to 
practise.  I  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  the  writer  refers  to  the 
Jewish  ablutions,  so  often  demanded  by  the  ritual  law,  and  so 
often  practised  by  the  Hebrews.  It  is  more  difficult  to  make 
out  the  meaning  of  ^Q^ifiivov^  which  is  coupled  with  defiafifievov. 
The  Middle  voice  of  aigtiu  means  to  choosey  to  prefer ;  and  as 
i^gtjfievov  is  both  of  the  Passive  and  Middle  form,  it  may  have 
here  an  Active  sense,  and  may  mean,  as  I  have  translated  it, 
attached  himself  to  a  sect,  i.  e.  become  one  of  the  atgiui^  or 
sect.  Paulus,  Comm.  T.  p.  283,  has  endeavoured  to  explain 
away  the  force  of  the  whole  passage ;  and  De  Wette  has  followed 
in  his  steps,  as  is  stated  above.  Bauer  (Gottesdienstl.  Verfas- 
sung,  II.  p.  390)  has  treated  this  question  more  fairly ;  but  he 
suggests,  that  fiifiafi/iitvov  may  probably  refer  to  a  Christian, 
whom  Arrian  confounds  with  a  Jew,  as  early  heathen  writers 
were  wont  to  do.  The  context  does  not  seem  to  allow  of  this 
construction. — On  the  whole,  I  concede  this  to  be  a  difficult  and 
obscure  passage,  in  some  respects.  The  to  na&og  tov  fiefia/ifiivov 
nal  riQfinivov,  is  certainly  a  peculiar  Greek  phrase ;  yet,  if  we 
construe  it  in  whatever  way  is  fairly  possible,  I  think  we  cannot 
make  out  from  it  any  degree  of  certainty,  that  fie^afifidvov  refers 
Ip  proselyte-baptism. 
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Another  passage,  found  in  Josephus,  has  also  been  appealed 
to,  which  states  the  custom  of  the  Essenes  in  regard  to  the  re- 
ception of  proselytes  among  them ;  Bel.  Jud.  11.  8.  7  ;  or  p. 
786  of  the  Cologne  edition.  It  runs  thus  :  '^  To  those  who  are 
desirous  of  joining  their  sect,  immediate  access  is  not  afibrded  ; 
but  they  prescribe  to  each  their  own  peculiar  manner  of  living  for 
one  year,  while  he  remains  without .  .  .  And  when  he  has  given 
proof  of  his  temperance  for  such  a  time,  he  secures  admission 
to  their  meals,  nal  xttd-agatTigmv  t£v  ngog  dyveiav  vdatwv  iittO' 
Xafipavd^  and  it  made  partaker  ofihgse  purer  waters  which  are 
designed  for  purification  ;"  i.  e.  he  is  washed  with  water,  be- 
fore he  sits  down  at  the  table  with  them.  But  so  were  the 
Essenes  themselves;  as  is  stated  in  another  and  preceding 
part  of  the  same  chapter  in  Josephus.  His  words  are :  '^  La- 
bouring strenuously  [at  their  usual  occupation]  until  the  fifth 
hour,  they  then  assemble  together  in  one  place,  and  girding 
themselves  with  linen  towels,  they  wash  the  body  in  cold  water; 
and  after  this  purification,  they  enter  each  his  own  house .... 
and  being  purified,  they  assemble  at  the  supper-hall,  as  a  kind 
of  sacred  temple,"  Bell.  Jud.  II.  7.  or  8.  6.  Nothing  more, 
then,  was  required  of  the  converts  to  Essenism,  than  was  de- 
manded of  those  who  already  belonged  to  this  sect.  Nor,  in- 
deed, is  it  at  all  correct,  to  assume,  that  the  bathing  specified 
above  was  a  token  of  admission  in  full  to  the  communion  of  the 
Essenes ;  for,  as  the  context  tells  us,  ^^  he  [the  new  convert]  is 
not  yet  received  into  their  society  {avfiptoiaeig),  for  after  exhib- 
iting his  power  of  self-restraint  [for  one  year],  his  moral  beha- 
viour is  put  to  the  test  for  two  years  morey  Ibid.  The  tni- 
tiatory  rite  of  baptism,  then,  as  practised  by  John  the  Baptist, 
or  by  the  disciples  of  Christ,  does  not  seem  to  be  deduced 
from  the  practice  of  the  Essenes.  The  ablutions  of  the  Jews 
in  general  were  quite  as  obvious  a  source  of  this  rite,  as  the 
custom  of  that  sect.  ^ 

Thus  much  for  Rabbinic  and  other  external  testimony,  in  re- 
gard to  the  antiquity  of  the  baptismal  rite  among  the  Jews. 
Nothing  from  the  heathen  writers  or  Josephus,  seems  in  any  de- 
gree to  confirm  this  antiquity.  From  the  Rabbinic  writers,  all  that 
we  can  gather  is,  that  sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, when  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  was  written,  the  custom  of  bap- 
tizing proselytes  was  common  ;  still  more  so  did  it  become,  dur- 
ing the  times  when  the  Babylonian  Talmud  was  written,  i.  e. 
from  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century  onward,  some  two 
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hundred  or  more  years.  I  must  except,  bov^ever,  the  testimony 
of  the  Mishna  from  the  above  remarks.  This  has  been  made 
light  of  by  some,  or  explained  away  by  rendering  bilD  washed^, 
cleansed ;  but  I  cannot  help  the  feeling,  that  impartiality  in  weigh- 
ing testimony  forbids  this.  / 

On  the  whole  we  must  admit,  that  independently  of  the  Scrip* 
tures,  we  have  evidence  which  ought  to  satisfy  us,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  third  century,  the  custom  of  proselyte- 
baptism  was  known  and  practised  among  the  Jews  ;  and  if  the 
case  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  related  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  in 
Cod.  Pesachim,  fol.  36.  b.  as  stated  above,  be  truly  represented, 
then,  even  while  the  temple  was  standing,  proselyte-baptism 
must  have  been  practised.  But  some  degree  of  uncertain- 
ty always  hangs  over  Talmudic  stories.  There  are  so  many 
narrations  in  the  Talmud  which  are  gross  mistakes  and  ridicu- 
lous conceits,  that  one  hardly  feels  himself  safe,  in  trusting  to 
any  of  its  statements  respecting  facts  that  happened  long  be- 
fore the  period  when  this  book  was  written.  We  may,  however, 
venture  to  believe,  I  think  safely,  tl)at  we  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  that  such  baptism  was  practised  at,  or  not 
lon^  after,  the  time  when  the  second  temple  was  destroyed. 

But  we  shall  be  reminded  here,  that  many  writers  nave  con- 
sidered the  Bible  itself  as  determining  our  question  ;  yea,  deter- 
mining that  not  only  proselytes  from  the  heathen  were  admitted  by 
baptism  to  the  Jewish  communion,  but  that  the  whole  congrega- 
tion of  Israel,  at  Mount  Sinai,  were  admitted  into  covenant  with 
God  by  virtue  of  the  same  rite.  Such  writers  appeal  to  Ex. 
19:  10  sq.  But  this  shews  only  that  the  people  were  to  wash 
their  clothes,  a  thing  which  the  whole  ritual  of  Moses  plainly 
distinguishes  from  washing  or  baptizing  the  body ;  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  account  of  the  ritual  ablution  given  above,  p.  306  sq. 
They  appeal  also  to  Ps.  114:  1,  2.  Ezek.  16:  9.  20:  12.  1 
Cor.  10:  2,  as  serving  to  confirm  the  idea,  that  the  Jews  were 
admitted  to  the  covenant  by  baptism.  But  I  am  unable  to  discern, 
in  these  passages  of  Scripture,  the  traces  of  an  argument  which 
can  establish  this. 

An  appeal  of  a  more  specious  nature,  is  made  to  the  narra- 
tion in  John  I:  19—28.  The  messengers  of  the  Pharisees  who 
were  sent  to  make  inquiries  of  John  the  Baptist,  asked  him, 
"  Why  baptizest  thou,  then,  if  thou  be  not  that  Christ,  nor 
Elias,  neither  that  prophet?"  These  two  latter  individuals  their 
traditionary  interpretatk>n  of  the  Scriptures  had  connected  with 
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the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  manDer  of  the  question  does 
obviously  seem  to  imply,  that  they  expected  of  course  the  Mes- 
siah himseir  and  his  two  coadjutors,  Elijah  and  the  prophet,  to 
baptize  those  whom  they  should  receive  as  disciples.  But  does 
this  imply,  that  prosel3rte-baptism  was  already  in  use  ?  So  it  has 
been  thought  and  said.  Yet  I  cannot  see  how  this  follows  of 
necessity.  Nay,  I  roust  even  say  that  the  necessary  implication 
seems  to  be  directly  the  contrary.  What  was  the  initiatory 
rite  which  they  expected  under  a  dispensation,  that  even  in  their 
own  view  was  to  be  new,  and  very  different  in  many  respects 
from  the  former  one  ?  Was  it  to  be  a  new  rite,  a  distinctive 
sign  ;  or  was  it  to  be  merely  the  continuation  of  an  old  practice 
already  in  common  usage  f  The  former  surely  seems  to  be  the 
most  natural  and  probable.  Indeed,  the  manner  of  the  ques- 
tion put  to  John,  absolutely  forbids  the  idea,  that  those  who  put 
it  considered  baptism  as  a  rite  in  common  use.  The  necessary  im- 
plication is,  that  unless  John  were  either  the  Messiah,  or  Elijah,  or 
the  prophet,  he  could  have  no  right  to  baptize.  How  could  this  be 
said  with  any  good  degree  of  force  or  congruity,  in  case  the  same 
kind  of  baptism  which  John  practised  was  a  matter  of  common 
usage  ?  An  appeal  to  this  text,  then,  serves  rather  to  confirm 
the  opinion  opposite  to  that,  for  the  support  of  which  the  appeal 
is  made. 

In  fine  we  are  destitute  of  any  early  testimony  to  the  prac- 
tice of  proselyte-baptism,  antecedently  to  the  Christian  era.  The 
original  institution  of  admitting  Jews  to  the  covenant,  and  stran- 
gers to  the  same,  prescribed  no  other  rite  than  that  of  circumcis- 
ion. No  account  of  any  other  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
none  in  the  Apocrypha,  New  Testament,  Targums  of  Onkelos, 
Jonathan,  Joseph  the  Blind,  or  in  the  work  of  any  other  Targu- 
mist,  excepting  Pseudo- Jonathan,  whose  work  belongs  to  the 
7th  or  8th  century.  No  evidence  is  found  in  Philo,  Josephus, 
or  any  of  the  earlier  Christian  writers.  How  could  an  allusion 
to  such  a  rite  have  escaped  them  all,  if  it  were  as  common,  and 
as  much  required  by  usage,  as  circunicision  ? 

The  baptism  of  John  and  of  Jesus,  then,  I  must  regard  as  be- 
ing a  special  appointment  of  heaven.  So  the  intimation  seems 
to  be  in  John  1 :  33.  Luke  3:  2, 3.  7:  30 ;  and  especially  in 
Matt.  21: 24 — 27.  In  this  latter  passage,  Jesus  evidendy  means 
to  imply,  that  the  baptism  of  John  was  from  heaven  ;  and  so  the 
Jewish  people  regarded  it,  v.  26. 

That  we  cannot  point  out  the  exact  time  when  prosel]rte*bap- 
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tism  began  among  the  Jews,  is  little  to  the  purpose  of  those  who 
hold  to  its  great  antiquity ;  for  where  are  the  monuments  which 
shew  how  and  when  many  a  rite  began,  which  came  into  gener- 
al reception  in  the  churches  of  Christ  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
centuries  ?  Nor  can  I  think,  with  many  writers,  that  there  is 
any  thing  mysterious  in  respect  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  rite  by 
the  Jewish  churches.  How  obvious  the  idea,  that  a  heathen 
man  who  came  over  to  the  Jewish  churches,  was  unclean  in  his 
heathen  state  !  And  what  could  be  more  natural,  than  to  re- 
quire ablution  of  him,  especially  when  the  days  of  Pharisaic  su- 
perstition were  fully  come  ?  The  Rabbins  tell  us,  that  circum- 
cision, baptism,  and  oblation  were  all  necessary  to  his  initiation. 
How  then  could  the  baptism  of  John  or  of  Jesus,  which  was 
the  sole  initiatory  rite,  he  derived  from  the  proselyte-baptism  of 
the  Jews? 

Besides  all  this,  when  a  proselyte  was  once  baptized  and  re- 
ceived, this  rite  was  at  an  end.  His  children  born  after  his 
reception,  were  no  more  required  to  be  baptized,  than  those  of 
the  native  Jews.  What  parallel,  then,  can  be  drawn  between 
Christian  and  prosel}rte-baptism  ? 

Dr  Owen  expresses  his  opinion,  that  the  Rabbins  introduced 
proselyte-baptism  in  imitation  of  the  popular  baptism  of  John ; 
Theologoum.  Lib.  V.  Digr.  4.  So  thinks  Carpzov,  also,  in 
his  Apparat.  Criticus,  p.  48.  Improbable,  I  think,  this  can- 
not be  called ;  and  particularly  in  connexion  with  the  many  cere- 
monial ablutions  of  the  Jews,  it  cannot  be  so  deemed.  ^ 

That  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time  entertained  the  idea, 
that  he  would  baptize  his  disciples,  may  be  well  accounted  for, 
without  resorting  to  the  supposition  that  proselyte-baptism  was 
already  practised.  Let  the  reader  consult  Isa.  12:  3.  44:  3. 
Ezek.  36:25.  Zech.  13:  1,  and  he  will  easily  see  how  the 
Jews  might  have  formed  an  opinion,  that  the  Messiah  would 
baptize  his  disciples.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  or  be  the  origin 
of  proselyte-baptism  as  it  may,  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any 
adequate  evidence  for  believing  that  it  existed  cotemporarily  with 
the  baptism  of  John  and  of  Jesus. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  question.  What  was  the 
ancient  mode  of  Christian  baptism?  Much;  for  it  is  on  all 
hands  conceded,  that  so  far  as  the  testimony  of  the  Rabbins  can 
decide  such  a  point,  the  baptism  of  proselytes  among  the.  Jews 
was  by  immersion.  To  cite  authorities  to  this  purpose  is 
needless.     They  may  be  seen  in  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  p.  269 ; 
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ID  Danz  fMeuscben  Nov.  Test,  etc.)  p.  283,  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  thereiore  a  matter  of  no  little  interest,  so  far  as  our  ques- 
tion is  concerned,  to  inquire  whether  Christian  baptism  had  its 
origin  from  the  proselyte-baptism  of  the  Jews.  This  we  have 
now  done,  and  have  come  to  this  result,  viz.  that  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  such  was  the  case^  but  that  the  probability^  on  the 
ground  ofevidence^  is  strong  against  it. 

^8.  Mode  of  Baptism  in  the  early  Christian  Churches. 

IV.  We  come  now  to  inquire.  What  was  the  mode  of  Baptism 
practised  by  the  churches  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity^  and 
AFTER  the  times  of  the  Apostles. 

Here  we  may  anticipate  something  more  definite  and  clear, 
than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  find ;  and  consequently  this  topic 
of  inquiry  becomes  important  to  our  purpose.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention here  to  make  a  very  copious  selection  of  testimonies. 
An  appropriate  number  well  chosen,  and  from  good  authorities, 
will  satisfy  the  reasonable  desires  of  every  intelligent  reader. 

In  the  writings  of  the  apostolical  fathers,  so  called,  i.  e.  the 
writers  of  the  first  century,  or  at  least  those  who  lived  in  part 
during  this  century,  scarcely  any  thing  of  a  definite  nature  oc- 
curs respecting  baptism,  either  in  a  doctrinal  or  ritual  respect. 
It  is,  indeed,  frequently  alluded  to ;  but  this  is  usually  in  a  gen- 
eral way  only.  We  can  easily  gather  from  these  allusions,  that 
the  rite  was  practised  in  the  church ;  but  we  are  not  able  to 
determine,  with  precision,  either  the  manner  of  the  rite,  or  the 
stress  that  was  laid  upon  it. 

In  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  however,  occurs  one  passage,  (Cote- 
ler.  Patr.  Apostol.  I.  p.  119  sq.)  which  runs  as  follows :  "  But 
that  seal  [of  the  sons  of  God]  is  water,  in  quam  descendunt 
homines  morti  obligati,  into  which  men  descend  who  are  bound 
to  death,  but  those  ascend  who  are  destined  to  life.  To  them 
that  seal  is  disclosed,  and  they  make  use  of  it,  that  they  may 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God." 

One  would  naturally  expect  something  definite  from  Justin 
Martyr.  But  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  nothing  of 
this  nature  occurs.  He  compares  baptism  with  circumcision, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  an  initiatory  ceremony ;  but  says  nothing 
specific  concerning  the  manner  of  the  rite.  In  his  Apology, 
however,  (Opp.  Pat.  I.  p.  210,  ed.  Oberthur,)  a  passage  occurs 
which  deserves  our  attention.    Speaking  of  converts  to  Chris- 
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tianity  or  those  who  become  believers,  he  says :  ^*  They  are  led 
out  by  us  to  the  place  where  there  is  water  . .  •  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  of  the  universe,  the  Lord  God,  and  of  the  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  vdaxi  Xovtqqv  nolovvxak^ 
they  wash  themselves  with  water  .  .  .  jovtov  Xovaofiepov  ayopreg 
«iV  TO  kovtQov,  leading  him  who  is  to  be  washed  to  the  bath  or 
washing  place  ...  he  who  is  enlightened  Xovitat,  is  washed  or 
washes  himself,^^  It  is  remarkable  here,  that  the  verb  Xovo/aai 
is  employed  throughout  this  passage,  which  is  used  by  the 
Greeks  to  designate  washing  the  body.  But  this  may  be  done 
by  bathing,  by  simple  ablution,  or  by  immersion.  Immersion 
may  of  course  be  washing;  although  washing  is  not  by  any 
means  always  the  same  as  immersion.  The  greater  includes 
the  less ;  but  the  less  does  not  include  the  greater.  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  this  passage,  as  a  whole,  most  naturally  refers  to 
immersion ;  for  why,  on  any  other  ground,  should  the  convert 
who  is  to  be  initiated,  go  out  to  the  place  where  there  is  water  ? 
There  could  be  no  need  of  this,  if  mere  sprinkling,  or  partial 
affusion  only,  was  customary  in  the  time  of  Justin. 

Tertullian,  who  died  in  A.  D.  220,  is  the  most  ample  witness 
of  all  the  early  writers.  In  his  works  is  an  essay  in  defence  of 
Christian  baptism,  which  had  been  assailed  by  some  of  the 
heretics  of  his  time.  Passing  by  the  multitude  of  expressions 
which  speak  of  the  importance  of  being  cleansed  by  water^  being 
born  in  the  water,  etc.  I  quote  only  such  as  are  directly  to  the 
point.  In  §  2  he  speaks  of  a  baptized  person,  as  "  in  aquam 
demissus,  let  down  into  the  water,  i.  e.  unmersed,  and  inter  pauca 
verba  tinctus,  i.  e.  dipped  between  the  utterance  of  a  few 
words ;"  by  which  latter  expression  he  means,  the  repetition  of 
the  baptismal  formula  by  the  priest,  while  he  was  performing 
the  act. 

In  §  4  is  a  passage  which  seems  to  convey  a  still  more  defi- 
nite sense.  He*is  speaking  of  the  original  waters  at  the  time  of 
the  creation,  having  been  made  a  sanctified  element  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  them  ;  from  which  he  goes 
on  to  argue  the  sanctifying  influence  of  baptismal  water.  But 
some  will  object,  he  says,  that '^  we  are  not  dipped  (tinguimur) 
in  those  waters  which  were  at  the  beginning."  His  reply  is, 
that  all  water  is  a  species  of  that  genus,  and  that  )he  species 
must  have  the  same  quality  with  the  genus.  He  then  proceeds : 
"  There  is,  then,  no  difference,  whether  any  one  is  washed  in 
a  pool,  river,  fountain,  lake,  or  channel,  alveus,  (canal  ?)  nor  is 
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there  any  differeDce  of  consequence  between  those  whom  John 
immersed  (tinxit)  in  the  Jordan,  or  Peter  in  the  Tiber."  Here 
then  we  have  in  a  very  clear  passage,  the  usual  elements  named, 
in  which  baptism  was  performed.  It  was  done  at  or  in  some 
stream,  pool,  or  lake.  What  other  good  reason  for  this  can  be 
g^ven,  excepting  that  immersion  was  practised  f 

In  §  6  he  says :  **  Not  that  we  obtain  the  Holy  Spirit  in  aquis 
[i.  e.  in  the  baptismal  water],  but  being  cleansed  in  the  water 
(in  aqua  emundati),  we  are  prepared  for  the  Holy  Spirit."  ^  7. 
*'  Afterwards  going  out  from  the  ablution  or  bath  (lavacro),  we 
are  anointed,"  etc. 

In  §  1 1  and  the  sequel,  be  very  often  makes  use  of  the  Latin 
word  tingo^  in  order  to  express  the  Greek  word  pamlCo}.  In 
^  16  he  speaks  of  those  who  had  been  baptized,  as  being  those 
qui  aqua  lavarentur,  who  are  washed  with  water  ;  and  again, 
qui  aqua  lavissent. 

In  his  book  against  Praxeas,  ^  26  sub  fine,  he  says :  "  Not 
once,  but  thrice,  according  to  the  several  names  [Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost]  are  we  baptized  (tinguimur)  into  the  several 
persons."  The  reader  is  desired  to  note  here,  and  in  other 
passages  which  will  be  cited  in  the  sequel,  that  the  practice  of 
trine  immersion,  i.  e.  of  plunging  three  times  into  the  water,  in 
correspondence  with  the  names  of  the  Godhead  as  they  occur 
in  the  formula  of  baptism,  was  usual  at  so  early  a  period  as  the 
time  of  Tertullian ;  how  much  earlier,  we  have  no  certain  tes- 
timony, at  least  none  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  Tertullian 
himself,  however,  seems  to  have  regarded  this  trine  immersion, 
as  something  superadded  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel ;  for  thus 
he  speaks  in  his  book  De  Corona  Militis,  §  3  :  <<  Thence  we 
are  tnrice  immersed  (ter  mergitamur),  answering,  i.  e.  fulfilling, 
somewhat  more  famplius  aliquid  respondentes),  than  the  Lord 
has  decreed  in  the  Gospel." 

I  do  not  see  how  any  doubt  can  well  remain,  that  in  Tertul- 
lian's  time,  the  practice  of  the  African  church,  to  say  the  least, 
as  to  the  mode  of  baptism,  must  have  been  that  of  trine  immer- 
sion. 

Subsequent  ages  make  the  general  practice  of  the  church  still 
plainer,  if  indeed  this  can  be  done.  The  Greek  words  naradvof 
and  najadva^g  were  employed  as  expressive  of  baptizing  and 
baptism  ;  and  these  words  mean,  goit^  down  into  the  water  or 
immerging.     So  in  the  following  examples  : 

Chrysostom,  Homil.  40  in  1  Cor.  i.  ''To  be  baptized  and  to 
Vol.  III.     No.  10.  46 
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submerge  (xaradveo&ai),  then  to  emerge  (ai/apfveip),  is  a  symbol 
of  descent  to  the  grave,  and  of  ascent  from  it."  Ambrose,  Lib.  II. 
c.  7  de  Sacramentis :  *'  You  were  asked,  Dost  thou  believe  in  God 
Almighty  ?  Thou  saidst,  I  believe ;  and  thus  thou  wast  immerged 
(mersisti),  that  is,  thou  wast  buried."  Augustine,  Homil.  IV.  as 
cited  by  Gratian  in  P.  III.  Decretor.  de  Consecrat  Distinct.  IV. 
Can.  76,  '*  After  you  professed  your  belief,  three  times  did  we  sub^ 
merge  (dcmersimus)  your  heads  in  the  sacred  fountain."  Was  it 
the  head  only?  Or  did  he  mean  to  include  with  it  the  whole  body? 
Every  now  and  then  passages  of  this  nature  occur,  which  lead  one 
to  suspect  that  total  immersion  was  not  uniform  in  the  early 
church.  But  that  it  was  usual^  seems  to  be  clearly  indicated  by 
Dionysius  Areopfde  Eccles.  Hierarch.  c,2,  "Properly  n  di'  vdar og 
ohxf]  xakvip^g,  the  total  covering  by  water,  is  taken  from  an  image 
of  death  and  burial  out  of  sight."  So  the  Council  of  Toletin : 
**  For  immersion  in  the  water  is  like  a  descent  to  the  grave ;  and 
again,  emersion  from  the  water  (ab  aquis  emersio),  is  a  resurrec- 
tion." 

The  passages  which  refer  to  immersion  are  so  numerous  in 
the  fathers,  that  it  would  take  a  little  volume  merely  to  recite 
them.     Let  the  reader  duly  weigh  the  following  ones. 

Gregory  Nyssen,  De  Baptismo  Christi,  ^'  Coming  into  water,  the 
kindred  element  of  earth,  we  hide  ourselves  in  it,  as  the  Saviour 
did  in  the  earth  ;  and  doing  this  three  times,  etc."  Ba^il,  De  Spir- 
itu  c.  15,  *^  By  the  three  immersions  {iv  rgial  ralg  xaTaSva^oi)^ 
and  by  the  like  number  of  invocations,  the  great  mystery  of  bap- 
tism is  completed."  Damascenus,  Orthodox.  Fides  IV.  10, "  Bap- 
tism is  a  type  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  for  by  three  immersions 
(xaradvot'cav)  baptism  signifies,  etc."  So  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions (probably  written  in  the  fourth  century).  Lib.  III.  c.  17,  "  Im- 
mersion {xatttdvaig)  denotes  dying  with  him  [Christ] ;  emersion 
{avddvaig),  a  resurrection  with  Christ."  Photius  (apud  Oecume- 
nium)  on  Rom.  vi. ''  The  three  immersions  and  emersions  (xara- 
dvaeig  xal  avadvang)  of  baptism  signify  death  and  resurrection." 
Quest,  apud  Athanasium,  Clu.  94,  *'  To  immerse  {xaradvaaiS  a 
child  three  times  in  tlie  bath  (or  pool),  and  to  emerse  him  {apaov- 
aai)y  this  shews  the  death,  etc."  Chrysostom,  in  cap.  iii.  Johan- 
nis,  "We,  as  in  a  sepulchre,  immersing  {xaradvovTwv)  our  heads 
in  water,  the  old  man  is  buried,  and  sinking  down  {xaraSvg  xaroi), 
the  whole  is  concealed  at  once ;  then  as  we  emerge,  the  new  man 
again  rises."  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catech.  17,  *^For  as  he  that 
goes  down  into  the  water  and  is  baptized,  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  water,  so  the  apostles  were  baptized  all  over  by  the  Spirit. 
The  water  surrounds  the  body  externally,  but  the  Spirit  incom- 
prehensibly baptizes  the  soul  within."     Jerome,  Advers.  Lucif.  c.  4, 
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''  Many  other  things  which  are  observed  in  churches  by  tradition, 
have  usurped  to  themselves  the  authority  of  the  written  law  [of  the 
Scriptures] ;  such  as  in  lavacro  ter  caput  mergitare,  to  immerse  the 
heaa  thru  times  in  the  bath.  Id.  Comm.  in  Eph.  iv,  *'  Three 
times  are  we  immerged,  that  the  mystery  etc.''  Augustine,  in 
Decreto  Gratiani  de  Consecrat.  Distinc.  IV.  78, ''  Rightly  are  ye 
immerged  three  times,  who  have  received  baptism  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  ...  for  that  thrice  repeated  submersion  (demersio)  expresses 
a  resemblance  of  the  Lord's  buriaJ^  etc." 

But  enough.  "It  is,"  says  August!  (Denkw.  VIL  p.  216), 
"  a  thing  made  out,"  viz.  the  ancient  practice  of  immersion. 
So  indeed  all  the  writers  who  have  thoroughly  investigated  this 
subject,  conclude.  I  know  of  no  one  usage  of  ancient  times, 
which  seems  to  be  more  clearly  and  certainly  made  out.  I 
cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  for  any  candid  man  who  examines 
the  subject,  to  deny  this. 

That  there  were  cases  of  exception  allowed,  now  and  then, 
is  no  doubt  true.  Persons  in  extreme  sickness  or  danger,  were 
allowed  baptism  by  affusion,  etc.  Cyprian  pleads  strongly  aud 
conclusively  for  this,  in  his  epistle  to  Magnus,  Ep.  76  (al.  69). 
The  Council  of  Neo-Caesarea,  Euseb.  Lib.  VI.  c.  43;  and  so  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  Can.  47,  sanction  such  baptisms.  The 
Acta  Laurentii,  apud  Surium  Tom.  IV.  mention  a  Roman  sol- 
dier who  was  baptized  by  Laurence,  with  a  pitcher  of  water ; 
and  the  same  person  also  baptized  Lucillus  by  pouring  water 
upon  his  head.  But  all  such  cases  were  manifestly  regarded  as 
exceptions  to  the  common  usage  of  the  church. 

If  the  testimony  already  adduced  should  not  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  person,  he  may  consider  one  circum- 
stance more,  which  must  be  decisive.  This  is,  that  all  candidates 
for  baptism,  men,  women,  and  infants,  were  completely  divested 
of  all  their  garments,  in  order  to  be  baptized.  Revolting  as 
this  custom  was,  yet  it  is  as  certain  as  testimony  can  make  it. 

Thus  Chrysostom,  (Horn.  6  in  Coloss.)  speaking  of  baptism,  says : 
*^  Men  were  as  naked  as  Adam  . . .  but  with  this  difference;  Adam 
was  naked  because  he  had  sinned,  but  in  baptism  a  man  was  nak^d 
that  he  might  be  freed  from  sin."  So  Ambrose,  Serm.  X,  '*  Naked 
were  we  born  into  the  world ;  naked  came  we  to  the  baptismal 
font.  .  .  .  How  absurd,  then,  that  he,  whom  his  mother  brought 
ferth  naked,  the  church  received  naked,  should  enter  heaven  with 
riches!"  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  testifies  the  same  thing,  Catech. 
Myst.  2,  "  As  soon  as  ye  came  into  the  baptistery,  ye  put  off  your 
clothes . .  .  and  being  thus  divested  ye  stood  naked,  imitating  Christ 
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who  was  naked  apon  the  cross.  . . .  O  wonderful  thing !  ye  were 
naked  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  were  not  ashamed ;  in  this  truly 
imitating  the  first  man  Adam,  who  was  naked  in  paradise,  and  wa» 
not  ashamed." 

One  testimony  more  may  suffice.  Ghrysostom,  in  describing 
the  violent  proceedings  of  his  enemies  against  him,  on  the  great 
Sabbath  [before  Easter],  says:  "They  came  armed  into  the 
church,  and  by  violence  expelled  the  clergy,  killing  many  in  the 
baptistery  ;  by  which  the  women,  who  were  at  that  time  uncloth- 
ed in  order  to  be  baptized,  were  put  into  such  a  fright,  that  they 
fled  away  naked,  and  could  not  stay,  in  their  terror,  to  put  on  such 
clothes  as  the  modesty  of  the  sex  required.'* 

Enough  of  this  most  unaccountable  of  all  the  practices  of  the 
ancient  church.  I  am  ready  to  tbank  God  for  the  honour  of 
the  Christian  religion,  that  the  New  Testament  contains  no  inti- 
mation of  such  a  usage ;  nor  even  any  of  the  earlier  fathers. 
How  it  was  possible  that  it  could  prevail,  is^  a  problem  difficult 
of  solution.  I  know  well,  that  the  manners  of  ancient  times  ren- 
dered such  things  less  scandalous  than  they  would  now  be  among 
us.  But  who  needs  to  be  told,  that  nothing  but  ignorance  or 
superstition,  to  make  (he  very  best  of  the  case,  could  ever  have 
adopted  and  continued  such  a  shameful  practice. 

Still,  say  what  we  may  concerning  it  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
the  argument  to  be  deduced  from  it  in  respect  to  immersion,  is 
not  at  all  diminished.  Nay,  it  is  strengthened.  For  if  such  a 
violation  of  decency  was  submitted  to,  in  order  that  baptism 
might  be  performed  as  the  church  thought  it  should  be,  it  argues 
that  baptizing  by  immersion  was  considered  as  a  rite  not  to  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  mode  of  baptism  by  immersion,  the  Oriental  church  has 
always  continued  to  preserve,  even  down  to  the  present  time ; 
see  Aliatiide  Eccles.  Orient,  et  Occident.  Lib.  III.  c.  12.  ^4; 
Acta  et  Script.  Theol.  Wirtemb.  et  Patriarch.  Constant.  Jer.  p. 
63,  p.  238  sq,  Christ.  Angeli  Enchirid.  de  Statu  hodierno 
Graecor.  cap.  24  ;  Augusli,  Denkwiird.  VII.  p.  226  sq.  The 
members  of  this  church  are  accustomed  to  call  the  members  of 
the  western  churches,  sprinkled  Christians^  by  way  of  ridicule 
and  contempt ;  Walch's  Einleit.  in  die  relig.  Streitigkeiten, 
Th.  V.  pp.  476 — 481.  They  maintain,  that  PaniiCof  can 
mean  nothing  but  immerge  ;  and  that  baptism  by  sprinkling  is 
as  great  a  solecism  as  immersion  by  aspersion ;  and  they  claim 
to  themselves  the  honour  of  having  preserved  the  ancient  sacred 
rite  of  the  church  free  from  change  and  from  corruption,  which 
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would  destroy  its  significancy ;  see  Alex,  de  Stourdza,  Consid- 
erations sur  la  Doctrine  et  1'  Esprit  de  1'  Eglise  Orthodoxe, 
Stuttg.  1816,  pp.  83—89. 

F.  Brenner,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  has  recently  published 
a  learned  work,  which  contains'  a  copious  history  of  usages  in 
respect  to  the  baptismal  rite  ;  viz.  Geschichtliche  Darstellung  der 
Verrichtung  der  Taufe,  etc.  1818.  I  have  not  seen  the  work ; 
but  it  is  spoken  of  highly,  on  account  of  the  diligence  and  learn- 
ing  which  the  author  has  exhibited  in  his  historical  details.  The 
result  of  them  respecting  the  point  before  us,  I  present,  as  given 
by  Augusti,  Denkwiird.  VII.  p.  68. 

"  Thirteen  hundred  years  was  baptism  generally  and  ordinarily 
performed  by  the  immersion  of  a  man  under  water ;  and  only  in 
extraordinary  cases,  was  sprinkling  or  affusion  permitted.  These 
latter  methods  of  baptism  were  called  in  question,  and  even  pro- 
hibited." Brenner  adds :  **  For  sixteen  hundred  years  was  the  per- 
son to  be  baptized,  either  by  immersion  or  affusion,  entirely  divested 
of  his  garments." 

These  results  will  serve  to  shew,  what  a  Roman  Catholic  wri- 
ter feels  himself  forced  by  historical  facts  to  allow,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  present  practice  of  his  own  church ;  which  no 
where  practises  immersion,  except  in  the  churches  of  Milan ; 
it  being  everywhere  else  even  forbidden. 

In  the  work  of  John  Floyer  on  Cold  Bathing,  p.  50,  it  is 
mentioned,  that  the  English  church  practised  immersion  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  when  a  change  to 
the  method  of  sprinkling  gradually  took  place.  As  a  confirma- 
tion of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  first  Liturgy  in  1547 
enjoins  a  trine  immersion^  in  case  the  child  is  not  sickly ;  Au- 
gusti, ut  sup.  p.  229. 

We  have  collected  facts  enough  to  authorize  us  now  to  come 
to  the  following  general  conclusion,  respecting  the  practice  of 
the  Christian  church  in  general,  with  regard  to  the  'mode  of 
baptism,  viz.  that  from  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  subsequent  to  the  apostolic  age  and  downward  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  the  churches  did  generally  practise  baptism  by  im* 
<mersion  ;  perhaps  by  immersion  of  the  whole  person  ;  and  that 
the  only  exceptions  to  this  mode  which  were  usually  allowed, 
were  in  cases  of  urgent  sickness  or  other  cases  of  immediate  and 
imminent  danger,  where  immersion  could  not  be  practised. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  here,  that  aspersion  and  affunon, 
which  had  in  particular  cases  been  now  and  then  practised  la 
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f>rimitive  times,  \7ete  gradually  introduced.    These  became  at 
ength,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  quite  common,  and  in  the  wes- 
tern church  almost  universal,  sometime  before  the  Reformation. 

In  what  manner,  then,  did  the  churches  of  Christ  from  a 
very  early  period,  to  say  the  least,  understand  the  word  pamiCfo 
in  the  New  Testament?  Plainly  they  construed  it  as  mean- 
bg  immersion;  They  sometimes  even  went  so  far  as  to  forbid 
any  other  method  of  administering  the  ordinance,  cases  of  neces- 
sity and  mercy  only  excepted. 

If  then  we  are  left  in  doubt  after  a  philological  investigation  of 
Panxlim,  how  much  it  necessarily  implies ;  if  the  circumstances 
which  are  related  as  accompanying  this  rite,  so  far  as  the  New 
Testament  has  given  them,  leave  us  still  in  doubt ;  if  we  cannot 
trace  with  any  certainty  the  Jewish  proselyte-baptism  to  a  period 
as  early  as  the  baptism  of  John  and  Jesus,  so  as  to  draw  any 
inferences  with  probability  from  this ;  still  we  are  left  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  more  generally  received  usage  of  the  Christian 
church,  down  to  a  period  several  centuries  after  the  apostolic 
age. 

That  the  Greek  fathers,  and  the  Latin  ones  who  were  famil- 
iar with  the  Greek,  understood  the  usual  import  of  the  word 
fiantlCto,  would  hardly  seem  to  be  capable  of  a  denial.  That 
they  might  be  confirmed  in  their  view  of  the  import  of  this  word, 
by  common  usage  among  the  Greek  classic  authors,  we  have 
seen  in  the  first  part  of  this  dissertation. 

For  myself,  then,  I  cheerfully  admit,  that  fianTliof  in  the 
New  Testament,  when  applied  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  does  in  all 
probability  involve  the  idea,  that  this  rite  was  usually  performed 
by  immersion,  but  not  always.  I  say  usualltfy  and  not  always; 
for  to  say  more  than  this,  the  tenor  of  some  of  the  narrations, 
particularly  in  Acts  10:  47,  48.  16:  32,  33,  and  2:  41,  seem  to 
me  to  forbid.  I  cannot  read  these  examples,  without  the  dis- 
tinct conviction  that  immersion  was  not  practised  on  these  oc- 
casions, but  washing  or  affusion. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  I  add  here  a  word  respect- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  author  of  the  Peshito,  an  old  Syriac 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  has  rendered  the  word  ffamiCoi. 

This  version  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  translations  of  the  New 
Testament  that  are  extant ;  for  in  all  probability  it  should  be 
dated  during  the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  Withal,  it  is 
admitted  by  those  who  are  able  to  consult  it,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  faithful  and  authentic  of  all  the  ancient  versions. 
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How  does  this  translate  the  word  ia  question  ?  Only  and  al- 
ways by  ^:qs  j  which  corresponds  (in  point  of  form)  to  the 
Hebrew  1^^,  the  Chaldee  "173?^,  and  the  sanae  word  in  the  Ara- 
bic. This  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  ;  for  the  Syriac 
has  a  word,  ^S^^ ,  like  the  Chaldee  2^^^  and  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  2^^t3 1  which  means  to  plunge^  dip^  immerse^  etc.  See 
in  Mich.  Syr.  Lex.  sub  voce.  Why  should  it  employ  the 
word  ;^^^  then  (i.  e.  1^^),  in  order  to  render  pctmlim?  In 
the  Old  Testament  it  is  employed  in  the  like  sense,  only  in  Num. 
31 :  34.  Elsewhere,  the  Hebrew  batj  is  rendered  ^\a^ .  There 
is  no  analogy  of  kindred  languages  to  support  the  sense  in  ques- 
tion of  the  Syriac  9^01^ .     The  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic, 

all  agree  in  assigning  to  the  same  word  the  sense  of  the  Lat. 
stare^  persiarcj  fulcire^  roborare.  It  is  hardly  credible,  that 
the  Syriac  word  could  vary  so  much  from  all  these  languages, 
as  properly  to  mean,  immerse,  dip,  etc. 

We  come  almost  necessarily  to  the  conclusion,  then,  inas- 
much as  the  Syriac  has  an  appropriate  word  which  signifies 

y 

to  dip,  plunge,  immerse  (^^u^),  and  yet  it  is  never  employed  in 

the  Peshito,  that  the  translator  did  not  deem  it  important  to 
designate  any  particular  mode  of  baptism,  but  only  to  designate 
the  rite  by  a  term  which  evidently  appears  to  mean,  confirm^ 
establish,  etc.  Baptism,  then,  in  the  language  of  the  Peshito, 
is  the  rite  of  confirmation  simply,  while  the  manner  of  this  is 
apparently  left  without  being  at  all  expressed. 

We  now  come,  after  these  philological  and  historical  investiga- 
tions, to  our  main  question. 

§9.  Importance  of  the  Mode  of  Baptism. 

V,  Is  any  particular  mode  of  applying  water  in  Baptism,  es- 
sential to  the  performance  of  this  rite  ? 

The  advocates  of  immersion  in  the  Oriental  church,  and  else- 
where, sometimes  make  the  appeal  to  the  sixty  millions  of 
Christians,  who,  as  they  afSrm,  preserve  this  apostolic  usage. 
But  if  an  appeal  to  numbers  be  argument,  what  shall  we  say  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  who  practise  sprinkling  or  afiu- 
sion  f     Even  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  jealous  as  she  is  of 
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ancient  usages,  and  tenacious  of  that  which  the  ancient  fathers 
practised,  retains  immersion,  as  we  have  seen,  only  in  the  churches 
of  Milan,  and  inhibits  it  elsewhere. 

What  do  these  facts  shew  ?  They  prove,  at  least,  a  general 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  Christians,  that  immersion  b  not  es- 
sential, nor  even  important.  I  need  not  make  the  appeal  to 
multitudes  of  writers.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  who  have  often 
and  fully  expressed  this  view  of  the  subject.  Calvin,  Instit.  IV. 
c.  15.  ^  19,  says :  *'It  is  of  no  consequence  at  all  (minimum 
refert),  whether  the  person  baptized  is  totally  immersed,  or 
whether  he  is  merely  sprinkled  by  an  affusion  of  water.  This 
should  be  a  matter  of  choice  to  the  churches  in  different  regions; 
although  the  word  baptize  signifies  to  immerse,  and  the  rite  of 
immersion  was  practised  by  the  ancient  church." 

To  this  opinion  I  do  most  fully  and  heartily  subscribe ;  not 
because  it  is  Calvin's,  nor  because  the  great  majority  of  Chris- 
tians have  adopted  it.  I  have  other,  and  I  trust  better,  reasons 
than  either  of  these ;  and  it  is  proper  that  I  should  now  give 
them. 

1.  The  rite  in  question  is  merely  external,  I  do  not  deny, 
that  the  grace  oT  the  Spirit  may  be  given,  when  baptism  is  per- 
formed ;  but  1  feel  myself  authorized  to  say,  that  the  rite  itself 
does  not  sanctify  ;  nor  does  the  administration  of  it  secure  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  appeal  in  proof 
of  this,  is  to  the  millions  of  cases  in  which  baptism  has  been  ad- 
ministered to  persons,  who  have  shewn  themselves  to  be  utter- 
ly destitute  of  sanctifying  grace,  by  the  whole  tenor,  from  first  to 
last,  of  thek'  lives  and  conversation.  It  is  not  then  the  ofus 
operatum,  the  rite  itself  as  administered  by  any  Christian  minis- 
ter, which  sanctifies,  or  can  sanctify,  any  individual.  All  that 
can  with  truth  be  said  here,  is,  that  this  rite,  like  any  other  mat- 
ter which  concerns  religious  ordinances,  may  be  used  to  a  good 
purpose,  or  abused  to  a  bad  one. 

Whenever  an  enlightened  Christian  wishes  to  make  the  in- 
quiry, what  is  essential  to  his  religion,  should  he  not  instinctive- 
ly open  his  Bible  at  John  iv,  and  there  read  thus :  '^  Believe 
me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  Worship  the  Father,  neither 
in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  The  hour  cometh, 
and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship 
him.  GOD  IS  A  SPIRIT,  and  thev  thai  wbrship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
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Here  is  the  very  foundation-principle  of  all  Christian  and  all 
acceptable  worship.  God,  who  is  himself  a  Spirit,  requires  the 
homage  of  our  spirits.  All  else  is  nothing  while  this  is  withheld  ; 
a(id  when  this  is  given,  all  else  is  circumstance^  not  essence. 

I  need  not  stop  to  prove  positions  so  plain  and  certain  as 
these.  But  I  may  ask,  Can  the  mode  of  baptism,  which  in  it- 
self is  only  an  external  rite,  enter  into  the  essentials  of  piety  or 
true  religion  ?  The  mere  mode  of  an  external  rite  essential  to 
the  Christian  religion  !  Does  not  the  question  answer  itself  to 
every  mind,  that  has  not  gone  over  into  some  degree  of  Phari- 
saic superstition  ? 

2.  out  you  will  say,  perhaps,  that  if  the  rite  is  to  be  per- 
formed at  all,  it  must  be  performed  in  the  manner  which  the 
New  Testament  enjoins.  This  leads  me  to  my  second  remark, 
viz.  That  no  injunction  is  any  where  given  in  the  JSTew  Testa- 
ment ^  respecting  the  manner  in  which  this  rite  shall  be  performed. 

If  there  be  sUch  a  passage  let  it  be  produced^  This  cannot 
be  done.  But  it  will  doubtless  be  said,  that '  the  manner  of  the 
rite  is  involved  in  the  word  itself  which  is  used  to  designate  it ; 
and  that  therefore  this  is  as  much  a  matter  of  command  as  the 
rite  itself.' 

To  this  I  answer,  that  it  would  prove  a  great  deal  too  much. 
I  may  illustrate  this  by  a  case,  which  is  of  a  parallel  nature,  and 
has  respect  to  a  rite  of  equal  importance ;  I  mean  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  original  institution  of  this  rite  took  place  at  the 
last  passover  which  Jesus  and  his  disciples  celebrated  in  Jeru- 
salem. They  were  assembled  in  an  upper  room ;  Luke 
22:  12.  They  reclined  upon  the  usual  sofa  or  triclinium,  on 
which  the  ancients  reposed  at  their  meals ;  John  1 3:  23,  25. 
It  was  night  when  they  kept  the  feast,  John  13:  30.  THey 
kept  it  with  unleavened  bread,  for  no  other  was  found  in  the 
houses  of  the  Jews,  at  the  feast  of  the  passover;  Ex.  12:  19. 
The  wine  which  they  drank,  was  that  of  Palestine,  probably  red 
wine.  It  was  kept  in  leathern  bottles,  it  was  served  in  peculiar 
vessels.  The  bread  was  made  in  a  certain  particular  fashion. 
The  clothes  of  the  guests  were  of  a  certain  form.  In  a  word, 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion  were,  in  some  respect  or 
other,  different  from  those  which  now  accompany  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Yet  Jesus  gave  command  rfe- 
specting  this  ordinance  in  the  following  manner :  This  do,  in 
remembrance  of  me;    Luke  22:  19,20.    1  Cor.  11:24,25. 
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I  ask  now  all  tbe  advocates  for  the  literal  sense  of  pantKm, 
who  urge  upon  tlie  churches  the  original  mode  of  this  rite,  why 
they  do  not  urge  upon  them  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  the  literal  doing  of  what  Christ  commanded,  as  to 
the  sacrament  ?  Is  that  ordinance,  which  is  a  symbol  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins-— of  that  blood 
which  taketh  away  sin  and  without  which  there  is  no  salvation — 
is  that  ordinance  of  less  significance  and  importance  than  tbe 
rite  of  baptism  ?  This  cannot  be  pretended.  Why  then  do 
you  not  plead  for  its  celebration  by  night ;  and  this  too  in  a  re- 
clining posture,  in  an  upper  chamber,  with  unleavened  bread, 
with  the  dress,  furniture,  and  attendance  that  originally  were 
exhibited  ?  You  regard  not  one  of  all  these  circumstances ;  not 
even  a  single  one.  How  then  do  you  obey  the  command  of 
Jesus,  This  do  in  remembrance  ofme9  According  to  the  tenor 
of  your  own  exegesis,  you  do  not  obey  it ;  you  cannot,  while 
you  do  not  literally  imitate  all  these  particulars. 

But  you  say :  I  obey  tbe  substantial  part  of  the  command, 
viz.  to  partake  of  bread  and  wine,  in  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  death  of  Christ ;  and  this  is  all  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
seems  to  require.  The  symbol  in  question  is  really  and  truly 
exhibited,  when  I  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper  in  such  a  way 
that  an  appropriate  meaning  is  really  and  truly  given  to  it.  The 
circumstances  of  place,  time,  position  of  the  guests  at  the  table, 
dress,  furniture  of  the  table  and  room,  and  other  like  things,  are 
merely  of  a  local  and  accidental  nature.  They  cannot  make 
an  essential  part  of  the  symbolic  representation ;  for  this  consists 
merely  in  using  such  elements  of  nourishment  and  refreshment 
for  the  body,  as  will  significantly  and  appropriately  symbolize 
the  nourishment  which  be  receives,  who  spiritually  "  eats  the 
flesh  and  drinks  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man.^' 

I  accede  to  the  correctness  of  this  answer.  It  conveys  a  sen- 
timent which  seems  spontaneously  to  commend  itself  to  any  one, 
who  has  enlightened  and  spiritual  views  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. I  can  go  even  beyond  the  tenor  of  this  answer,  and 
say,  that  in  my  apprehension,  the  sacrament  would  be  really 
and  truly  observed,  if  those  elements  of  nourishment  for  tbe 
body,  which  are  the  common  and  principal  ones  in  any  place, 
should  be  made  use  of  in  lieu  of  bread  and  wine,  in  case  these 
could  not  be  easily  procured.  The  whole  symbolic  instruction 
conveyed  by  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  this :  What 
food  and  drink,  represented  by  the  more  important  articles  of 
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the  sam^,  are  to  the  body  for  its  nourishment  and  support  and 
comfort,  that  a  crucified  Saviour  is  to  the  soul,  for  its  life  and 
preservation  and  comfort.  Could  not  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try^  then,  to  whom'  it  might  not  be  possible  to  procure  wheat- 
bread  and  wine  when  it  was  proper  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  sup- 
per— might  they  not  employ  other  aliments,  which  would  sym- 
bolize the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  benefits  of  that  death  to  the 
believer,  with  the  like  significancy  f  How  can  we  doubt  this, 
without  adopting  a  principle,  which  must  necessarily,  if  we  are 
consistent  with  ourselves,  make  us  the  literal  imitators  of  every 
thing,  even  of  dress,  furniture,  etc.  which  existed  in  the  apos- 
tolic ages. 

Look  at  the  case  of  Iceland,  during  that  year  in  which  the 
island  remained,  for  the  whole  summer,  enclosed  in  the  floating 
ice  that  had  been  driven  there  from  the  polar  sea,  and  no  access 
from  abroad  to  the  island  was  possible,  nor  any  egress  from  it. 
Might  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  reduced  to  live  upon  fish 
and  water,  have  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  acceptably  upon 
these  elements  f  Would  it  not  have  been  as  monitory  and  signifi- 
cant to  them,  as  bread  and  wine,  and  as  acceptable  to  him  who 
instituted  the  feast  f  The  man  who  doubts  this,  must  believe  in 
the  mysterious  and  miraculous  virtue  of  the  sacrament  as  an 
opus  operatum.  With  such  an  one  it  is  hot  my  present  purpose 
to  contend.  Christians,  as  I  must  think,  have  reason  to  bless 
God,  that  principles  such  as  that  man  cherishes,  are  fast  vanishing 
away  before  the  spreading  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

Let  us  return  to  the  rite  of  baptism.  What  is  it  that  it  signi- 
fies ?  Purification  is  the  answer ;  and  this  is  the  only  scriptural 
and  consistent  answer  that  we  can  give.  So  Paul  seems  to 
teach  us :  ^'  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it, 
that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water 
[baptism]  by  the  word ;  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a 
glorious  church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing, 
but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish ;"  Eph.  5: 
25 — 27,  "  According  to  bis  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  i.  e.  we 
are  saved  by  that  regeneration  or  sanctifying  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  of  which  the  washing  with  water  is  an  emblem  or 
symbol ;  for  evidently  the  language  of  Paul  is  borrowed  from 
this.  So  again  in  Heb.  10:  22,  "  Let  us  draw  near  [to  God] 
with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with 
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pure  water ;"  where  again  the  symbol,  i.  e.  the  washing  of  the 
body  with  pure  water,  is  joined  with  the  thing  signi6ed  by  it, 
viz.  the  having  the  heart  sprinkled,  puriBed,  from  an  evil  con- 
science. 

In  accordance  with  all  this,  Peter  likewise  expresses  himself : 
<'  The  like  figure  whereunto,  baptism,  doth  now  save  us ;  not  the 
putting  off  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  [not  the  mere  outward  cleansing 
by  baptismal  water,]  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
toward  God,"  i.  e.  our  being  purified  so  that  we  live  with  a 
good  conscience,  or  (as  Paul  expresses  it)  "  sprinkled  from  an 
evil  conscience;^  1  ret.  3:  21. 

The  Saviour  himself  has  uttered  the  like  sentiment :  *'  Ex* 
cept  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  John  3:  5 ;  i.  e.  be  must  not  only  be 
purified  by  baptismal  water,  but  he  must  be  sanctified,  regen- 
erated, by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

In  all  these  and  the  like  cases,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  bap- 
tism is  considered  as  the  symbol  of  purification  or  sanctification. 
It  is  an  emblem  of  that  holiness  and  purity  of  life  which  the 
Christian  engages  to  exhibit,  and  which  the  gospel  requires ;  it  is 
significant  of  that  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  a  Saviour's  death  has  procured,  and  without  wbk:h  all 
must  perish  in  their  pollution. 

Even  in  those  controverted  passages  in  Rom.  6:  4,  5,  and 
Col.  2:  12,  baptism  is  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
and  is  significant  of  his  influence.  It  is  a  dying  to  sin  and  being 
raised  to  a  new  spiritual  life,  which  is  prefigured  by  it.  How 
greatly  this  has  been  overlooked,  and  how  much  the  import  of 
baptism  has  been  estimated  amiss,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  in  consequence  of  overlooking  the  plain  and  obvious  im- 
port of  the  baptismal  rite,  no  one  needs  to  be  told,  who  has  ex- 
tensively examined  this  subject. 

Why  should  baptism  be  made  symbolical  of  the  death  of 
Christ?  All  Jewish  analogy  is  against  it.  What  were  all  the  ab- 
lutions and  sprinklings  of  the  ritual  law  designed  to  prefigure 
and  to  signify  f  Most  obviously  we  must  answer,  purification. 
The  Jew,  who  washed  bis  body,  or  sprinkled  it  with  holy  water, 
was  taught  by  this  the  necessity  that  his  soul  should  also  be 
made  clean,  in  order  that  he  might  be  an  acceptable  worshipper 
of  that  God  who  is  a  Spirit,  and  seeks  for  spiritual  worshippers. 
How  could  any  thing  but  his  ignorance  or  superstition  overlook 
this?    Yet  many  a  Jew  did  overlook  it,  and  trusted,  as  multi- 
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tudes  now  do,  to  the  virtue  of  the  external  ordinance,  to  the 
opus  operatum,  to  save  him.  But  neither  *'  the  blood  of  goats 
nor  bullocks,  nor  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean," 
could  do  any  naore  of  themselves  than  "  purify  the  flesh  ;"  they 
were  the  mere  emblems  of  a  higher  and  spiritual  purification. 

So  it  is  with  baptism.  How  could  an  intelligent  and  spiritually 
minded  Jew  ever  have  regarded  this  rite  as  designed  to  prefigure 
the  death  and  burial  of  Christ,  when  there  was  not  a  single 
thing  that  bore  any  analogy  to  this,  in  all  the  ablutions  prescrib- 
ed by  the  ritual  law ;  nothing  even  in  all  those  prescribed  by 
the  superstition  of  the  Pharisees  ?  The  thing  is  in  itself  alto- 
gether improbable.  It  is  doubly  so,  when  we  take  into  consid- 
eration those  passages  of  the  sacred  writers  which  I  have  quoted 
above,  and  which  shew  the  views  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles, 
as  to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  baptism. 

Under  the  ancient  dispensation,  the  rites  were  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  viz.  those  significant  of  purity  or  purification^ 
and  those  significant  of  atonement  for  sin*  Nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  this.  Man  needed  the  one  and  the  other, 
in  order  to  find  acceptance  with  God  ;  the  one  is  the  work  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  other  of  the  Saviour  who  redeemed  us  by 
his  blood.  Is  there  then  any  change  in  the  essential  conditions 
of  salvation  under  the  new  dispensation?  None,  we  must  an- 
swer. Are  not  the  significant  symbols,  then,  under  the  new 
dispensation,  a  summary  of  those  which  existed  under  the  old  ? 
The  belief  of  this  spontaneously  forces  itself  upon  my  mind. 
The  work  of  the  Spirit  is  still  symbolized  under  the  gospel ; 
and  a  Saviour's  blood  is  still  represented.  The  one  baptism 
signifies;  the  other  is  as  plainly  indicated  by  the  Lord's  supper* 

Whither  must  we  be  carried,  if  we  dissent  from  this  view  of 
the  subject,  and  maintain  with  many  of  the  Christian  fathers,  and 
not  a  few  of  our  brethren  of  the  present  day,  that  baptism  is  a 
symbol  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Christ  ?  All  analogy  is  against 
it ;  for  thus  the  ancient  dispensation  was  not  arranged.  The 
nature  of  the  thing  itself  is  against  it.  Water,  as  exhibited  in 
washing,  sprinkling,  etc.  is  never  an  emblem  of  death  and  the 
grave;  it  is  only  the  image  of  overwhelming  floods,  or  of 
mighty  rushing  streams,  that  is  appropriate  to  signify  the  work 
of  destruction.  But  both  of  these  are  foreign  to  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism. 

Finally,  the  explanation  of  the  apostles  and  of  Jesus  himself, 
is  clearly  id  favour  of  connecting  baptism,  as  a  symbol^  with  the 
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sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God.    The  texts  produced 
above,  and  which  are  so  plainly  to  this  purpose,  will  not  be 
overlooked  by  a  candid  and  intelligent  inquirer. 

How  can  so  much  stress  be  laid,  then,  upon  Rom.  6:  ,4,  5 
and  Col.  2:  12,  as  ascertaining  the  ancient  mode  of  baptism  ? 
Where  else  in  all  the  Bible  is  a  ritual  washing  with  water  an 
emblem  of  death  and  burial  f  No  where ;  and  I  venture  there- 
fore to  say,  that  it  is  only  moral  or  spiritual  baptism  into  the 
death  of  Christ,  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  in  these  two  pas- 
sages. I  know  well,  that  an  appeal  against  this  opinion,  can  be 
made  to  many  of  the  fathers.  J3ut  I  know,  too,  that  by  the  like 
appeal  I  may  prove,  equally  well,  that  baptism  must  be  per- 
formed on  naked  subjects  ;  and  moreover,  that  it  is  regeneration 
and  spiritual  illumination,  and  is  necessary  to  our  final  salvation. 
And  if  the  appeal  be  also  made  against  my  opinion,  as  doubtless 
it  will  be,  to  the  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  modern  critics 
respecting  Rom.  6:  4,  5  and  Col.  2:  12,  I  roust  still  say,  that 
they  appear  to  me  not  to  have  sufficiently  investigated  the  two- 
fold division  of  the  external  ritual  under  the  ancient  dispensa- 
tion and  under  the  Christian  one,  viz.  into  rites  emblematic  of 
purity,  and  rites  emblematic  of  atonement  for  sin.  Where  is 
'  the  first  of  these,  if  baptism  is  merely  a  type  or  emblem  of  the 
death  of  Christ  f  Have  we  then  two  rites  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation, and  both  significant  of  only  one  and  the  same  thing, 
viz.  the  death  of  Jesus  ?  Is  this  pi*obabIe  ?  Is  it  credible  ?  Can 
we  believe  it  to  be  so,  without  the  most  explicit  testimony  ? 

Yet  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  and  all  the  scriptural  testi- 
mony concerning  it,  indicate  that  the  rites  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion have  an  essential  correspondence  with  those  of  the  ancient 
one.  I  must  regard  this  as  being  real  matter  of  fact,  until  I  see 
the  whole  subject  in  a  light  very  different  from  that  in  which  I 
now  view  it. 

Once  more,  then,  directly  to  our  point.  Is  it  essential,  in  or- 
der that  baptism  should  symbolize  purification  or  purity,  that  it 
should  be  performed  by  immersion  ?  Plainly  not ;  for  in  an- 
cient times  it  was  the  water  which  was  sprinkled  upon  the  of- 
fending Jew,  that  was  the  grand  emblem  of  purification.  So 
Paul  considers  it,  when  he  gives  us  (as  it  were)  a  summary  of 
the  whole  ritual  of  purification,  by  specifying  the  most  significant 
of  all  its  usages,  viz.  that  of  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  mixed  with 
water  (Num.  19:  17),  with  which  "the  unclean  are  sprinkled,^* 
Heb.  9:  13.     So  too  he  decides,  when  he  speaks  of  "  drawing 
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Dear  to  God,  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,"  Heb.  10:  22.  So  also, 
even  when  atonement  was  made ;  for  although  sometimes  the 
blood  was  poured  out  at  the  basis  of  the  altar,  and  sometimes 
smeared  on  its  horns,  and  on  parts  of  the  person  for  whom  ex- 
piation wa%  to  be  made,  yet  the  grand  significant  emblem  was 
that  of  sprinkling.  On  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the  high 
priest  entered  the  most  holy  place,  and  sprinkled  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  with  blood ;  Lev.  4:  J  7.  Heb.  9:  25.  Hence  Paul 
speaks  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  as  '^  the  bl<)od  of  sprinklings  which 
speaketh  better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel ;"  i.  e.  Jesus' 
blood  calls  for  pardon,  but  Abel's  for  vengeance,  Heb.  12:  24. 
Peter  also  adopts  the  same  image,  so  significant  to  the  mind  of 
a  Jew :  "  Elect . . .  unto  obedience,  through  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit,  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,"  1  Pet.  1:  2. 

Nor  was  this  all.  When  the  whole  nation  were  consecrated 
to  God,  at  Mount  Sinai,  they,  and  the  book  of  the  Law,  and 
the.  tabernacle,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  ministry,  were  sprinkled 
with  blood,  Heb.  9:  19—21. 

It  is  then,  a  perfectly  clear  case,  that  the  sprinkling  of  water 
or  of  blood,  was  altogether  the  most  significant  mode  of  purifi- 
cation, or  of  atonement,  or  of  consecration  to  God,  under  the 
ancient  dispensation.  And  so  the  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of 
water  to  be  sprinkled,  under  the  new  dispensation.  After  de- 
scribing the  gathering  in  of  all  the  Jews  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  he  represents  Jehovah  as  saying :  <'  Then  will  I  sprinkle 
clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean  ;  from  all  your  fil- 
thiness  and  from  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you.  A  new  heart 
also  will  I  give  you,"  etc.    Ezek.  36:  26,  26. 

Is  there  no  significancy,  then,  in  that  mode  of  a  rite,  which, 
above  all  others,  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  as  the  emblem  of  purification  and  atonement  and  conse- 
cration f  Could  Jews,  who  thus  spoke  and  Wrote  about  the 
application  of  water  and  blood  by  sprinkling,  find  in  sprinkling 
no  due  significaney  of  purification  ?  The  question  answers  it- 
self, after  the  considerations  which  have  already  been  suggested. 

In  performing  the  rite  of  baptism,  then,  what  are  we  to  aim 
at  ?  The  shadow  or  the  substance  ?  The  «u&«<ance,  enlighten- 
ed Christians  should  say.  But  is  not  the  substance  the  sym- 
bolizing of  purity  or  purification  ?  This,  I  hope,  will  not  be 
denied.  If  then  water  be  applied  in  any  such  way  as  to  make 
the  symbol  or  emblem  significant  or  expressive,  and  highly  so. 
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then  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  rite  answered.  We  have  de- 
cided this  to  be  tne  case,  in  respect  to  the  Lord's  supper  ;  why 
then  should  we  be  inconsistent  with  ourselves,  and  deny  it  here  ? 
After  the  examples  which  have  been  adduced  of  the  ^ig^nt- 
jkancy  of  sprinkling,  both  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  I  would  hope  that  none  of  my  readers  will  be  dissatisfied, 
if  I  consider  this  significancy  as  a  point  made  out.  And  now — 
what  remains  ?  Must  I  shew  that  we  are  not  at  liberty,  without 
being  justly  exposed  to  the  accusation  of  gross  departure  from 
Christianity,  to  depart  from  the  modes  and /omu  of  the  apostolic 
church  in  any  respect  f  I  have  shewn  that  all  the  churches  on 
earth  do  depart  from  these,  in  their  celebration  of  the  Liord's 
Supper;  and  yet,  without  any  apprehension  of  being  guilty  of 
an  impropriety,  much  less  of  being  justly  chargeable  with  the 
spirit  of  disobedience  and  revolt.  I  could  easily  extend  this 
part  of  my  view  to  many  other  particulars.  I  ask  those  who 
plead  for  literal  conformity  in  mode  to  the  ancient  rite  of  bap- 
tism, how  they  dispose  of  the  ordinance  respecting  the  disciples' 
washing  each  other's  feet,  described  at  large  in  John  c.  xiii,  and 

f)articularly  enjoined  in  vs.  14,  15  ?  Who  has  repealed  the  ob- 
igation  to  a  literal  conformity  with  this  command  ?  You  will 
say,  It  is  the  spirit,  rather  than  the  letter,  which  is  here  incul- 
cated. I  accede.  But  what  is  the  case  in  respect  to  baptism  ? 
Will  nothing  but  the  letter  do  here  ?  So  you  may  think  and 
reason ;  but  are  you  not  entirely  inconsistent  with  yourself.^ 

Why  do  we  not  feel  bound,  at  the  present  day,  to  follow  the 
prescriptions  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthian  churches,  in  c.  xi  of  his 
first  epistle  to  them  ?  In  this  chapter,  women  are  directed  to 
appear  in  puplic  veiled  ;  to  wear  their  hair  long ;  and  men  to 
wear  theirs  short;  vs.  10 — 15.  Is  this  matter  of  obligation 
now  to  us  ?  Who  believes  and  practises  it  ?  No  churches  on 
earth,  unless  their  dvil  customs  lead  them  so  to  do.  But  when 
and  where  were  the  precepts  of  Paul  repealed  ?  Never  and  no 
where,  if  I  must  answer  in  the  spirit  of  those,  who  urge  the  lit- 
eral meaning  of  pantlCm  upon  the  churches ;  always  and  every 
where,  I  may  answer  in  another  spirit  and  with  other  views, 
whenever  and  wherever  external  customs  and  circumstances 
differ  from  those  of  the  Corinthian  churches.  Mere  externals 
must  be  things  of  particular  time  and  place.  Dress  does  not 
make  the  man.  One  dress  may  be  more  convenient,  or  more 
decorous  than  another ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  person. 
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So  the  common  feeling  of  men  has  decided  about  most  of 
the  external  matters  pertaining  to  religion,  the  world  over.  They 
have  always  been  modified  by  time  and  place,  by  manners 
and  customs,  and  they  always  will  be.  The  zealot  may  declaim 
against  this,  and  cry  out  that  the  church  is  in  danger,  and 
that  she  has  departed  from  the  commands  of  the  gospel ;  but 
considerate  and  really  spiritual  men  will  reply,  that '  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  that  he  seeks  spiritual  worshippers.' 

Accordingly,  long  before  the  light  of  the  Reformation  began 
to  dawn  upon  the  churches,  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves 
were  gradually  adopting  the  method  of  baptism  by  sprinkling 
or  affusion^  notwithstanding  their  superstitious  and  excessive  de* 
votedness  to  the  usages  of  the  ancient  churches.  So  testifies 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  useful  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  dark  ages ;  I  mean  Walafried  Strabo 
(ob.  849),  abbot  of  the  convent  of  St.  Gall.  His  words  run 
thus  :  ^'  It  should  be  noted,  that  many  have  been  baptized,  not 
only  by  immersion,  but  by  affusion^  (non  soltim  mergendo,  ve- 
rum  etiam  de  super  fundendo,)  and  they  may  yet  be  baptized  in 
this  manner,  if  there  be  any  necessity  for  it ;  as  in  the  passion 
of  St.  Laurence,  we  read  of  a  certain  person  baptized  by  water 
brought  in  a  pitcher  (urceo  allato) ;"  De  Rebus  Eccles.  c.  26. 
So  Thomas  Aquinas  (fl.  1250}  in  Summa  Theol.  III.  Quest.  66. 
Art.  7,  says : ''  It  is  safer  to  baptize  by  the  mode  of  immersion, 
because  this  has  common  usage  in  its  favour."  But  these  very 
words  shew  that  a  difierent  usage  was  coming  in,  and  that 
Aquinas  did  not  look  upon  it  with  any  strong  disapprobation. 
In  the  Statut.  Synod.  Leodiens.  anno  1287.  c.  2,  the  mode 
of  baptism  is  prescribed,  and  it  is  there  said :  *^  That  danger 
in  baptizing  may  be  avoided,  let  not  the  head  of  the  child  be  im- 
mersed in  water,  but  let  the  priest  pour  water  three  times  upon 
the  head  of  the  child,  with  a  bason  or  some  other  clean  and  de- 
cent vessel,  still  holding  the  child  carefully  with  his  hand."  The 
Synod  at  Cambray  (Stat.  Synod.  Eccl.  Camerac.  an.  1 300,  de 
Bapt.)  say  :  '*  That  danger  in  baptizing  may  be  avoided,  let  not 
[the  priest]  immerse  the  head  of  the  child  in  the  water,  but, 
when  he  baptizes,  let  him  pour  water  thrice  upon  the  top  of  his 
head,  with  a  basin  or  other  clean  and  decent  vessel."  And  in 
the  same  way  run  other  decrees  of  councils  about  this  time ; 
while  some  are  even  still  more  liberal,  permitting  baptism  to  be 
performed  either  by  immersion,  affusion,  or  sprinkling. 

All  this  serves  to  illustrate  bow  there  sprung  up^  in  the  bo- 
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som  of  a  church  superstitiously  devoted  to  aocient  rites  and  forms^ 
a  conviction  that  the  mode  of  baptism  was  one  of  the  idtaq^ogm 
of  religion,  i.  e.  something  unessential  to  the  rite  itself,  and  which 
might  be  modified  by  time  and  place,  without  any  encroach- 
ment  upon  the  command  itself  to  baptize.  Gradually  did  this 
conviction  increase,  until  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  church, 
that  of  Milan  only  excepted,  admitted  it.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  Protestant  world  have  also  acceded  to  the^ame  views. 
Even  the  English  episcopal  church,  and  the  Lutheran  churches, 
both  zealous  in  times  past  for  what  they  supposed  to  be  apostolic 
and  really  ancient  usage,  have  had  no  serious  difficulty  in  adopt- 
ing modes  of  baptism  quite  different  from  that  of  immersion. 

To  these  evidences  that  departure  from  the  method  of  bap- 
tism by  immersion  is  not  a  novel  thing,  I  may  add  some  acciden- 
tal testimony  of  a  very  interestbg  nature,  taken  from  a  late  work 
of  F.  Miinter,  bishop  of  Zealand,  and  Professor  of  Theology  io 
the  University  of  Copenhagen,  entitled,  Sinnbilder  and  Kunst" 
vorstellungen  der  alien  Christen,  Dr.  Miinter,  who  has  recent- 
ly deceased,  is  regarded  in  Europe  as  having  been  one  of  its 
ablest  and  most  judicious  antiquarians.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
churches  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  many  illustrations  of 
ancient  facts  and  customs.  In  the  second  part  of  the  work 
whose  title  is  quoted  above,  under  the  head  of  Baptmnj  he  has 
exhibited  several  pictures  or  representations  taken  mostly  from 
cemeteries  and  catacombs,  some  of  which  deserve  particular 
notice. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention,  is  exhibited  in  Plate  X.  fig.  59. 
It  represents  Jesus  as  standing  in  the  Jordan,  immersed  as  high 
as  the  waist,  and  John  the  Baptist  as  standing  on  the  shore,  hold- 
ing a  reed-staff  in  his  left  hand,  while  his  right  is  laid  upon  the 
head  of  the  Saviour,  and  he  is  making  invocation  for  a  blessing. 
On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river  stands  an  angel,  with  a  basin 
in  his  hand,  and  a  towel  for  the  purpose  (as  it  would  seem)  of 
wiping  off  tlie  water.  For  what  purpose  this  basin  can  be  rep- 
resented in  the  picture,  unless  it  be  for  that  of  pouring  water  od 
the  head  of  Jesus  when  he  was  baptized,  I  am  unable  to  divine. 
The  picture  Miinter  assigns  to  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  explanation,  I  may  refer  to  d 
picture  presented  by  Bosio,  in  his  Roma  Soiteranea,  1632,  p. 
589.  The  Baptist  stands,  as  in  the  representation  above,  with 
his  clothes  on,  upon  the  brink  of  Jordan  ;  and  Jesus  stands  m 
the  river,  immersed  to  the  waist.    In  the  hand  of  John  is  a  basiu^ 
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on  which  fire  is  represented  as  flowing  down  from  heaven,  while 
Jesus  is  ajffiised  with  the  water  which  descends  from  the  basin. 

In  Plate  Xlf .  fig.  85  and  86,  are  two  more  representations  of 
the  rite  of  baptism.  In  Gg.  85  are  two  children,  who  apparent- 
ly have  attained  less  than  half  their  growth,  standing  in  a  vase 
of  water  which  falls  a  little  below  the  waist,  and  in  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  immerse  them,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of 
the  vase.  The  bishop  who  baptizes,  is  represented  as  having 
completed  the  act,  and  is  presented  in  the  attitude  of  invoking 
the  divine  blessing,  while  he  lays  his  right  hand  upon  the 
head  of  one  of  the  children.  This  picture  Miinter  supposes 
to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  10th  century.  Fig.  86  is 
taken  from  Schone's  Geschichtforsckungen  iiber  die  kirchl, 
Gebr'duc/ie  und  Einrichtungen  der  Christen^  and  was  copied  by 
him  from  a  roughly  hewn  stone  at  Aquileia.  The  person  bap- 
tized stands,  as  above,  in  a  vase  which  falls  below  the  knee, 
while  the  water  is  represented  as  streaming  from  a  cloud  above, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  descending  in  the  shape  of  a  dove*  The 
bishop  stands  by,  and,  with  his  right  hand  stretched  out,  is  in- 
voking a  blessing. 

Dr  Miinter  mentions  also  two  other  pictures,  which  are  pre- 
sented in  J.  Ciampini's  Explicatio  duorum  Sarcophagorum  sa- 
crum baptismatis  ritum  indicantium^  Rom.  1697.  In  one  of 
these,  a  man  and  woman  are  represented  as  kneeling  in  a  large 
baptismal  basin,  while  the  priest  pours  water  on  the  head  of  the 
man  from  an  urn  or  pitcher.  Ciampini  thinks  that  this  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  baptism  of  Agilulf  and  his  wife  Theodoliode, 
king  and  queen  of  the  Lombards,  in  A.  D.  591.  The  sec- 
ond picture  represents  a  man  kneeling  with  folded  hands,  half 
divested  of  his  clothing,  on  whose  head  the  priest  pours  water 
from  a  pitcher.  Both  of  these  pictures  are  taken  from  sarco- 
phagi, dug  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples.  Ciampini  attributes 
them  to  the  sixth  century ;  but  Miinter  judges  them  to  be  of 
a  later  age. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked.  Why  pictures  of  an  earlier  date  than 
any  of  these,  have  not  been  found  in  cemeteries  and  catacombs^ 
and  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  f  The  answer  is,  that  the  ear- 
lier churches  never  painted  or  otherwise  represented  by  images, 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  ;  for  such 
they  deemed  them  to  be.  Such  in  fact  they  continued  to  be, 
in  their  estimation,  until  the  German  nations  that  came  in  upon 
Rome  began  to  be  baptized  by  thousands ;  and  then  of  course. 
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the  rite  of  baptism  could  do  longer  be  regarded  as  secret* 
From  this  time,  such  representations  of  this  rite  began  to  be  made 
in  various  ways,  as  have  been  described  above. 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  this,  that  Christians  b^an  somewhat 
early  to  deflect  from  the  ancient  practice  of  immersing.  It 
is  remarkable,  moreover,  that  so  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
discover,  there  is  not  one  of  the  ancient  pictures  which  represents 
baptism  as  performed  by  immersion.  How  could  this  happen,  if 
immersion  was  so  general,  or  rather  so  universal,  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  it  has  often  been  affirmed  to  be?  But  I  must  return 
from  these  historical  notices,  to  the  argument  which  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  urge. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  above  it  is  manifest,  that  the  great 
body  of  Christians  have  long  come  to  the  full  conviction,  that  no 
one  particular  mode  of  baptism  can  be  justly  considered  as  essen- 
tial to  the  rite  itself.  And  is  there  not  sufficient  ground  for  this, 
in  the  considerations  that  have  already  been  urged  ?  The  ques- 
tion, whether  a  religion  preeminently  spiritual^  simple,  and  design- 
ed to  be  universal,  would  probably  attach  importance  to  the  mere 
mode  of  an  external  rite,  is  one  which  every  enlightened  mind 
may  answer,  I  had  almost  said,  a  priori*  The  probability  is  at 
once  felt  to  be  strongly  against  it,  so  soon  as  any  one  has  thrown 
off  all  attachment  to  opus  operatum^  i.e.  to  the  mystical  power 
and  merit  of  external  ceremonies.  Under  the  gospel,  sanctifi- 
cation  and  purity  are  not  so  cheap,  nor  to  be  had  on  such  easy 
terms,  as  the  performance  of  outward  rites.  Every  thing  which 
teaches  what  is  opposed  to  this  sentiment,  directly  or  indirectly, 
contradicts  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  for  this  demands  of  us  as  a 
thing  fundamental  and  essential,  tliat  we  should  be  ^'  poor  in 
spirit^^*  and  '^  take  up  the  cross"  by  real  and  internal  self-denial, 
not  with  mere  outward  shew  and  ceremony. 

The  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  one  single  point.  Either 
the  rite  of  baptism  has  a  mystical  power  of  itself  to  sanctify, 
which  depends  on  the  mode  of  its  administration,  and  its  merit 
as  an  opvs  operatum;  or  it  is  a  symbolical  rite,  significant  of 
truth,  i.  e.  of  doctrine,  or  fact.  A  mystical  power  one  cannot 
believe  in,  because  millions  of  baptized  persons  have  already 
gone  to  perdition  ;  over  these,  therefore,  baptism  nevet  did  ex- 
ercise any  mystical  and  saving  influence.  But.  even  if  we  should 
admit  the  existence  of  such  a  power,  can  it  be  shewn  that  it  is 
exclusively  connected  with  immersion  only  ?  Have  the  sancti- 
fying influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God  been  limited  to  that  part 
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of  the  Christian  church  exclusively,  who  practise  immersion  ? 
So  far  from  this,  that  the  most  vicious  and  ignorant  of  all 
vvho  bear  the  name  of  Christians,  are  the  most  numerous 
and  zealous  of  all  the  advocates  of  immer3ion.  I  refer,  in  this 
declaration,  to  the  Oriental  church,  which  has  a  name  to  live 
while  it  is  ttoice  dead,  and  ought  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots. 
If  there  are  exceptions  to  my  general  remark,  (as  there  certainly 
are,  and  most  eminent  ones  too,  among  the  Baptists  of  England 
and  America,)  it  remains  to  be  shewn  that  immersion  has  any  thing 
of  consequence  to  do  with  their  evangelical  character.  The 
Baptists  of  the  English  and  American  world,  evangelical  and 
devoted  to  religion  as  many  of  them  truly  are,  do  not  surpass  in 
piety,  as  I  must  believe,  many  of  their  brethren  in  Christ,  who 
differ  from  them  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  baptism. 

We  come,  then,  of  necessity  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  moral 
good  to  be  expected  from  baptism,  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
moral  or  spiritual  instruction  which  it  conveys,  and  from  the 
lively  manner  in  which  it  impresses  this,  and  the  obligation 
under  which  it  lays  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  rite.  All 
the  rest  appears  to  be  mere  dreaming  Pharisaism ;  here  is  sub- 
stantial reality.  But  may  not  this  instruction  be  conveyed  as 
well  by  affusion  or  sprinklings  as  by  immersion  ?  If  we  look 
to  the  ancient  dispensation,  we  must  say.  Yes.  If  we  look  at 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  we  must  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
If  we  appeal  to  the  general  conviction  of  the  Christian  world, 
which  has  decided  against  patristic  and  ancient  usage,  we  must 
give  the  same  answer.  Water  applied  in  this  way  or  in  that,  is 
water  still,  i.  e.  a  cleansing  and  purifying  element.  Its  signifi- 
cance is  not  at  all  lost  or  even  obscured.  In  the  East,  where 
bathing  is  so  common,  and  where  religious  rites  especially  have 
required  ablution,  it  may  be  more  significant,  in  some  cases  to 
immerse ;  but  in  the  west  and  north,  where  such  rites  have 
long  ceased,  (if  indeed  they  were  ever  practised,)  immersion 
can  have  no  more  significancy  than  afHision  or  sprinkling. 
Why  then  insist  on  it  ?  Or  if  you  are  conscience-bound  by 
your  own  views  of  the  rite,  why  judge  your  brother  who  is  not, 
and  thinks  that  Christianity  was  never  designed  to  become  a  re- 
ligion of  rituals.'^ 

In  fine,  aspersion  or  aflfusion  of  water  exhibits,  and  fully  ex-> 
hibits,  the  essence  of  the  thing,  i.  e.  the  instruction  and  symbol, 
aimed  at  by  the  rite  of  baptism.  Why  then  should  we  be 
zealous  about  any  thing  more  than  this  ?    Such  strenuousness  I 
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am  most  fully  persuaded,  is  a  zeal  without  a  proper  degree  of 
Christian  knowledge  and  liberality  on  this  point.  It  is  a  zeal  for 
the  cosiume  of  religion,  rather  than  the  true  spirit  of  it.  So  far 
as  it  goes,  I  must  believe  it  to  be  really  and  truly  sectarianism. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  maintain  that  sprinkling  or  affusion  is 
the  only  mode  of  baptism,  or  the  only  proper  mode,  seems  to 
me  to  partake  of  the  like  sectarian  spirit.  The  great  body  of 
Christians  have  long  ceased  to  think  that  any  thing  of  impor* 
tance,  in  a  religious  respect,  is  exclusively  attached  to  either  of 
these  modes.  It  is  my  earnest  hope,  that  the  superstitious 
views  of  the  Christian  fathers,  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  baptism, 
may  never  again  mislead  the  churches,  or  interrupt  their  har- 
mony. 

3.  I  have  one  more  suggestion  to  make,  in  respect  to  the 
mode  of  baptism.  This  is,  that  personal  safety  and  convenience 
often  demand  that  immersion  should  be  dispensed  with;  and 
therefore,  at  least,  it  cannot  well  be  supposed  that  it  is  in  all 
cases  necessary. 

So  thought  the  ancient  church,  even  when  they  attached  a 
very  undue  degree  of  importance  to  the  rite  itself,  and  regarded 
it,  for  the  most  part,  as  indispensable  to  salvation.  1  cannot 
forbear  an  appeal  to  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  (fl.  A.  D. 
240,)  a  warm-hearted  Christian  and  a  martyr  to  his  religion. 
When  the  question  was  put  to  him,  whether  clinical  baptism, 
i.  e.  baptism  by  affusion  on  a  sick-bed,  was  valid,  he  answered 
thus : 

"  You  ask  of  me,  my  dear  Son,  what  I  think  respecting  those 
who  have  become  subjects  of  divine  grace  in  a  state  of  languor 
and  sickness;  viz.  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  lawful 
Christians,  when  they  have  not  been  bathed  with  saving  water 
[immersed  by  baptism],  but  perfusi,  bedewed,  qfused.  In  regard 
to  this,  let  not  our  diffidence  and  modesty  hinder  any  one  to 
think  according  to  his  own  opinion,  and  practise  as  he  thinks. 
So  far  as  my  own  humble  opinion  goes,  I  think  the  divine  benefits 
[of  the  ordinance]  are  in  no  degree  diminished  or  cut  short  [by  any 
mode],  nor  that  any  thing  of  the  divine  bounty  is  at  all  diminished, 
where  it  [the  ordinance]  is  received  by  the  full  faith  of  him  who 
receives  and  him  who  administers  it.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the 
contagion  of  sin  is  washed  away  by  this  salutary  ordinance,  (as 
the  filth  of  the  skin  and  body  is  by  corporeal  and  secular  bathing,) 
80  that  there  is  any  need  of  soap  and  other  means,  [or]  of  a  batb- 
ing-tub  and  pool  in  which  the  body  can  be  washed  and  cleansed. 
The  [physical]  breast  of  a  believer  is  cleansed  in  one  way ;  the 
mind  [or  soul]  of  man  in  another  way,  by  the  deserts  of  faith. 
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« 

In  sacred  rites  performed  as  necessity  dictates,  through  divine 
mercy,  divine  favour  is  bestowed  on  those  who  sincerely  believe. 
Nor  should  any  be  troubledy  because  sick  persons  are  sprinkled  or 
AFFUSED,  since  they  obtain  the  favour  of  God;  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
says  by  Ezekiel  the  prophet :  *  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water 
upon  you/  etc.  [Ezek.  26:  25.]  So  in  the  book  of  Numbers: 
'  The  man  who  shall  be  unclean  . . .  because  the  water  of  sprinkling 
is  not  sprinkled  upon  hiifi.'  And  acain:  'The  Lord  said,  the 
water  of  purification.'  And  again  :  The  water  of  sprinkling  is 
purification.'  [Num.  19:  19,  20.  8:  7.  19:  12,  13.]  Hence  it 
appears;  that  sprinkling  is  of  like  value  with  the  sahitary  bath 
(aquae  instar  salutaris  lavacri  obtinere);  and  when  these  things  are 
done  in  the  church,  where  the  faith  is  sound  of  the  giver  and  re- 
ceiver, all  is  valid  (omnia  stare),  and  may  be  completed  and  effected 
agreeably  to  the  authority  of  the  Lord  and  the  truth  of  faith  (ma- 
jestate  Domini  et  fidei  veritate)."     Eph.  76  or  69. 

Here  ihen  sprinklings  so  early  as  the  former  half  of  the  third 
century,  is  pronounced  to  be  legitimate  and  valid,  by  one  of  the 
noblest  men  among  all  the  Christian  fathers.  The  appeal  which 
he  makes  to  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  to  shew  in  what  light 
this  may  be  considered,  is  altogether  apposite.  I  have  shewn 
above,  what  significancy  this  mode  of  applying  either  water  or 
blood  had,  in  the  view  of  the  sacred  writers.  I  need  only  to 
add,  that  this  noble  and  liberal  decision  of  Cyprian  was  con* 
firmed  and  proclaimed  by  several  ecclesiastical  councils,  not 
long  afterwards. 

That  the  ancient  church  habitually  permitted  departure  from 
the  ordinary  method  of  baptism,  in  case  of  extreme  sickness  or 
danger,  has  been  already  remarked.  The  principle  developed 
by  this  permission,  so  ably  set  forth  by  Cyprian,  is  what  I  de- 
sign still  further  to  illustrate,  under  my  present  head. 

The  cases  of  extreme  sickness  and  imminent  danger  are  not 
the  only  ones,  in  which  reasonable  consideration  pleads  for  dis- 
pensing with  immersion.  In  the  midst  of  the  dark  ages,  at  the 
very  midnight  of  superstition  about  rites  and  forms,  Duns 
Scotus,  the  celebrated  metaphysical  theologian  (fi.  1260),  saw 
and  felt  this. 

''  A  minister,"  says  he,  ''  may  be  excused  from  trine  immersion ; 
for  example,  in  case  a  minister  should  be  feeble  as  to  strength,  ei 
sit  unus  magnus  rusticus,  and  there  should  be  a  huge  country-feUow 
to  be  baptized^  whom  he  could  neither  plunge  in  nor  lift  out ;" 
Comm.  in  IV.  Sentent.  Dist.  3.  Ques.  4. 

The  quaintness  of  the  illustration  does  not  diminish  aught 
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from  its  power,  in  respect  to  the  principle  which  was  to  be  ex- 
plained. The  like  to  this  must  often  occur;  especially  if  the 
most  ancient  practice  of  repairing  to  rivers  and  pools  continue 
to  be  maintained. 

Persons  often  need  to  be  baptized,  when  access  to  water 
abroad  is  difficult,  dangerous,  or  impossible.  The  infirm  health 
of  the  officiating  minister  forbids  the  exposure  of  himself  in  this 
way ;  the  feeble  state  of  the  person  to  be  baptized  forbids  it ;  or 
the  winter  season  forbids  it.  In  all  the  northern  and  soutliern 
parts  of  the  globe,  reasons  of  climate  must  be  urgent  against  the 
practice  of  immersion  in  rivers  and  pools,  for  some  nine  months 
in  the  year.  On  a  sick  bed,  and  in  extremis^  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  cases  in  which  it  would  cost  life.  Do  you  say :  Then 
let  baptism  be  dispensed  with  ?  So  would  I  answer,  although 
on  a  ground  very  different,  perhaps,  from  yours.  My  answer 
would  rest  on  the  ground,  that  no  external  ordinance  is  obliga- 
tory, when  it  becomes  dangerous  to  life  *or  health.  The  great 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath  admits  works  of  necessity  and  mercy,  i.  e. 
such  services  as  are  necessary  to  life  and  comfort,  to  be  done 
on  his  holy  day.  He  has  said  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man.  So  was  baptism.  It  was  not  instituted  to  injure,  destroy, 
or  even  hazard  life.  In  a  case  of  distressing  sickness  and  ur- 
gent danger,  we  may  say  in  respect  to  this  rite  or  any  other  ex- 
ternal one,  T^oluisse  est  habuisscj  i.  e.  to  desire  it,  is  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  its  being  administered.  So  would  I  answer  in 
all  cases  of  the  like  nature ;  but  you,  who  plead  as  earnestly 
for  the  rite  of  immersion^  as  the  Roman  Catholics  do  for  baptism 
by  the  hands  of  one  of  their  own  priests,  you  would  say,  that 
baptism  must  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  named  of  imminent 
danger  or  extreme  sickness,  because  the  proper  mode  of  it  has 
become  impracticable.  With  this  reason  I  have  no  sympathy. 
While  I  believe  that  the  gospel  represents  God  as  a  Spirit^  and 
as  requiring  spintval  worship  ;  and  that  these  two  truths  lie  at 
the  very  foundation  of  all  religious  service  whatever ;  I  never 
can  believe  that  the  mode  of  a  rite  merely  external,  can  be  es- 
sential in  any  degree.  I  cannot  submit  to  such  a  yoke  of  bon- 
dage, when  the  liberty  of  the  gospel  is  proffered. 

But  you  will  tell  me,  that  all  the  difficulties  in  respect  to 
baptism  abroad,  in  rivers  and  pools,  can  be  avoided  by  the 
building  of  a  baptistery^  such  as  the  ancient  churches  had ; 
where  the  hazard  even  of  cold  water  becomes  unnecessary,  and 
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the  feeble  raay  be  accommodated  with  baths  adapted  in  temper- 
ature to  their  state  and  condition. 

I  cannot  admit,  however,  the  sufficiency  or  consistency  of 
your  reply,  on  the  grounds  which  you  yourself  maintain.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  this  practice  of  building  baptisteries  is  well 
known  to  be  an  innovation  upon  the  more  ancient  usage  of  the 
church.  In  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  there  were  no  such  ac- 
commodations as  these.  They  went  out  from  the  churches, 
i,  e.  the  places  where  they  met,  to  rivers  and  pools,  as  he  tells 
us,  in  order  to  perform  the  rite.  Who  gave  liberty,  then,  to 
build  baptisteries  ?  In  what  part  of  the  New  Testament  do  we 
find  any  thing  concerning  them  ?  What  right  have  you  now  to 
depart  from  apostolic  usage  ?  You  administer  rebuke  to  me, 
because  I  do  not  immerse;  and  this,  on  account  of  the  literal 
obedience  which  (as  you  aver)  is  due  to  the  command  to  bap- 
tize all  nations.  Nothing,  then,  but  literally  doing  as  Christ . 
and  the  apostles  did,  when  they  practised  the  rite  in  question, 
can  be  literal  obedience.  But  where  were  the  baptisteries  in 
their  days  ?  May  I  not  charge  you  now,  in  my  turn,  with  a 
departure  from  the  simplicity  and  significancy  of  baptism  in 
pure  and  living  or  running  water,  as  the  rite  was  performed  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles  f  On  the  ground  which  I  occupy,  this 
charge  amounts'"  to  an  accusation  of  no  very  grievous  nature ; 
on  yours,  it  must  be  placed  under  the  same  category  with  your 
accusation  against  roe,  i.  e.  it  must  be  considered  as  a  grievous 
departure  from  the  command  of  Christ.  There  is  no  avoiding 
this  conclusion. 

I  go  farther  with  this  argument.  If  you  take  your  stand  on 
the  ancient  practice  of  the  churches  in  the  days  of  the  early 
Christian  fathers,  and  charge  me  with  departure  from  this ;  in 
my  turn  I  have  the  like  charge  to  make  against  you.  It  is  no- 
torious, and  admits  of  oo  contradiction,  that  baptism  in  those 
days  of  immersion,  was  administered  to  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, in  pur  is  naturalibusj  naked  as  Adam  and  Eve  before 
their  fall.  The  most  tender,  delicate,  and  modest  females, 
ybung  or  old,  could  obtain  no  exception,  where  immersion  must 
be  practised.  This  practice  was  pleaded  for  and  insisted  upon, 
because  it  was  thought  to  be  apostolic.  At  all  events,  it  began 
very  early  in  the  Christian  church. 

No  wonder  now  that  Athanasius  complained,  that  in  his 
times  there  were  '*  scandalous  occurrences  in  the  baptistery:" 
Tp  tell  the  story  of  the  ancient  mode  of  baptism,  is  enough  to 
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satisfy  any  one  that  his  allegations  must  be  well  founded.  Id 
vain  did  the  churches  seek  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  this  scan- 
dalous practice  by  building  a  separate  baptistery  for  females,  or 
by  baptizing  them  separately.  Priests,  and  priests  only,  in  any 
common  case,  could  administer  the  rite.  The  scandal  of  the 
thing  still  remained.  Yea,  it  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  churches  were  at  length  forced  into  a  proper  sense  of  de- 
cency ;  and  thus  they  burst  asunder  the  bands  of  superstition. 

You  reject  this  usage,  because  you  believe  it  to  be  an  inde- 
corum. But  on  the  ground  which  you  take,  this  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient reason.  Literal  conformity  to  the  usage  of  the  ancient 
churches,  is  the  only  thing  which  should  satisfy  a  conscience  like 
yours. 

But  you  say,  *  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  primitive  mode 
of  baptism  required  persons  to  be  divested  of  all  their  garments.' 
I  grant  it ;  but  still,  there  is  the  same  kind  of  evidence  as 
proves  to  you,  that  immersion  was  the  only  apostolic  mode  of 
baptism,  viz.  the  universal  usage  of  the  ancient  churches.  Your 
main  reason  for  believing  that  (ianxl^m  means  immersion,  must 
depend,  after  all,  on  the  exegesis  of  the  fathers  and  the  ancient 
churches.  New  Testament  usage  of  the  word,  in  cases  not 
relevant  to  this  rite,  clearly  does  not  entitle  you  to  such  a  con- 
clusion with  any  con6dence.  If  you  say,  '  The  classical  use 
of  the  word  abundantly  justi6es  the  construction  I  put  upon  it;' 
my  reply  is,  that  classical  usage  can  never  be  very  certain  in 
respect  to  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  the  New  Testament.  Who 
does  not  know,  that  a  multitude  of  Greek  words  here  receive 
their  colouring  and  particular  meanings  from  the  Hebrew,  and 
not  from  the  Greek  classics?  Do  ^tog,  ovQavog,  aag^,  niattg^ 
diHaioavvij^  and  other  words  almost  without  number,  exhibit 
meauings  which  conform  to  the  Greek  classics;  or  which,  in 
several  respects,  can  even  be  illustrated  by  them  ?  Not  at  all. 
Then  how  can  you  be  over  confident  in  the  application  of  the 
classical  meaning  of  fianztCto,  when  the  word  is  employed  in 
relation  to  a  rite  that  is  purely  Christian  ?  Such  a  confidence 
is  indeed  common ;  but  it  is  not  the  more  rational,  nor  the  more 
becoming,  on  this  account. 

After  all,  then,  you  depend  for  the  exegesis  of  pamlCm,  as 
meaning  to  {mmersey  mainly  on  the  practice  and  the  views  of 
the  early  churches.  If  this  be  authoritative,  then  why  not  be 
consistent,  and  carry  it  through  ?  We  have  seen,  that  Cyril 
could  even  exult  in  the  practice  of  divesting  the  candidates  for 
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baptism  of  all  their  garments,  since  he  viewed  all  this  as  a  most 
significant  rite.  Why  not  follow  the  good  father  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  immersion  ? 

But  why  stop  even  here  f  Can  it  not  be  shewn,  that  the  an- 
cient oburches  practised  unction^  both  before  and  after  baptism ; 
and  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  a  part  of  the  ceremonial ;  that 
imposition  of  hands  immediately  succeeded  it ;  and  that  vari- 
ous other  ceremonies  were  sometimes  practised  ?  It  can ;  and 
if  usages  such  as  these  become  authoritative,  because  the  an- 
cient church  practised  them,  then  the  Romish  church  is  nearest 
to  Christian  duty,  who  retains  most  of  these  usages.  On  the 
like  ground,  the  whole  apparatus  of  ancient  superstition  might 
be  brought  in  ^upon  the  churches  of  the  present  day.  When 
we  once  admit,  that  ail  of  an  external  nature  which  the  ancient 
churches  practised,  is  binding  upon  us,  there  is  no  end  of  rites 
and  forms  and  worthless  ceremonies,  which  serve  only  to  de- 
lude the  mukitude,  and  to  deform  a  religion  which  in  its  very 
nature  is  truly  spiritual. 

Sed — manum  de  tabula.  I  have  written  enough  to  explain  my 
own  views  and  the  grounds  of  them,  if  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
minds  of  others.  I  have  not  engaged  in  this  exposition  with  a 
willing  mind,  inasmuch  as  I  almost  deem  it  a  loss  of  time  to 
spend  so  much  of  it  as  this  investigation  has  cost  me,  on  a  sub- 
ject that  so  nearly  approaches  to  a  discussion  of  rites  and  forms. 
"But  I  have  been  compelled,  as  it  were  to  this  service.  For 
some  years  past,  I  have  received  letters,  every  few  weeks,  urg- 
ing me  to  answer  questions  relative  to  the  mode  of  the  baptismal 
rite,  and  other  things  connected  with  it.  The^  tenor  of  the  two 
letters  standing  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  a  specimen  of  them. 
I  must  beg  my  friends,  one  and  all,  to  consider  me  as  having 
now  done  with  the  subject,  and  intending  to  write  no  more  upon 
it,  unless  indeed  a  new  and  pressing  exigency  shall  occur, 
that  I  cannot  at  all  anticipate.  No  efforts  will  draw  me  into  a 
controversy.  I  have  abstained,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  from 
all  criticisms  on  controversial  books,  and  all  polemical  attitudes 
in  respect  to  them.  I  have  expressed,  freely  and  fully,  ray  own 
views.  My  Baptist  friends  will  not  be  displeased  at  this ;  for 
they,  most  of  all,  have  urged  me  to  do  so.  If  my  sentiments 
go  to  shew  that  I  believe  them  to  be  in  an  error,  in  regard  to 
their  zeal  about  immersion ;  they  shew  no  more  than  what  is 
matter  of  fact.  I  do  believe  that  this  is  the  sectarianism  of 
their  denomination;  and  moreover, that  it  does  not  accord  we]|» 
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in  this  particular,  with  the  elevated  aud  spiritual  views  wbicb, 
at  such  a  time  of  light  as  the  present,  ought  to  be  cherished. 

I  have  read  with  attention,  since  writing  most  of  the  above 
essay,  a  recent  publication  by  the  I^ev.  A.  Carson  of  Edinburgh, 
whose  zeal  is  overflowing  on  this  subject.  I  have  found  in  it 
many  useful  and  striking  remarks  on  the  classical  use  of  /^anro^ 
and  fiamliciiy  and  the  distinction  made  between  them  by  clas- 
sical usage.  Already,  however,  had  I  anticipated  most  of  this, 
by  my  own  researches ;  and  now  I  see  no  occask)n  to  change 
what  I  had  before  written.  I  have  taken  some  five  or  six  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  /Jajirw  and  ficmrlCm  from  Mr  C.  in  re- 
viewing my  work  for  the  press ;  but  I  have  not  once  attempted 
to  controvert  him. 

Mr  Carson  lays  down  some  very  adventurous  positions,  in 
respect  to  one  meaning,  and  one  only,  of  words ;  which,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  every  lexicon  on  earth  contradicts,  and  always 
must  contradict.  His  book  is  not  destitute  of  evidence,  that  he 
has  learning  and  acuteness.  He  sometimes  professes  much 
liberal  feeling.  But  withal,  he  has  so  many  adventurous  phi- 
lological positions ;  he  occasionally  makes  such  high  and  exclu- 
sive claims  to  pure  Christianity,  on  the  ground  of  an  external 
rite ;  be  sometimes  utters  such  anathemas  against  bis  opponents ; 
and  joined  with  this,  his  book  is  often  filled  with  so  much  levity, 
and  so  many  attempts  at  witticism  and  sarcasm ;  that  I  am 
spontaneously  led  to  ask,  What  can  be  the  tendency  of  such 
discussion,  except  to  break  asunder  the  bands  of  brotherhood  ? 
If  he  rightly  represents  his  opponents,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  was  at  least  led  into  temptation.  That  Dr  Ewing  should 
gravely  profier  to  the  public,  the  word  pop  as  a  translation  of 
PamtCof^  might  tempt  to  sarcasm  a  graver  man  than  Mr  Car- 
son. But  what  is  to  become  of  charity,  kind  feeling,  and  truth, 
in  the  midst  of  such  controversy  as  this  ? 

But  it  is  no  part  of  my  object  to  write  reviews,  or  make 
strictures  upon  the  performances  of  others.  Those  who  seek 
to  promote  kind  and  brotherly  feeling,  rather  than  to  obtain  vic- 
tory in  a  dispute,  will  be  grieved  at  reading  any  thing  of  this 
nature,  come  from  whom  it  may,  or  however  it  may  be  recom- 
mended by  learning  or  acuteness. 

For  myself,  I  have  not  the  least  difficulty  with  any  man  or 
men,  who  prefer  immersion  to  other  methods  of  baptism.  I 
never  can  contend  with  any  one  about  this,  except  so  far  as  to 
vindicate  myself  for  not  believing  in  the  necessity  of  this  mode. 
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This  I  have  now  done — ^I  would  hope,  not  in  a  sectarian  way. 
If  I  have  felt  obliged  to  speak  freely,  on  the  point  of  sectarian 
feeling,  my  brethren  will  forgive  this,  who  have  urged  upon  me 
fully  to  declare  myself.  I  do  not  love  them  any  the  less,  be- 
cause tbey  are  Baptists ;  and  I  would  hope,  they  will  permit  me 
still  to  believe  in  other  modes  of  baptism  than  immersion,  with- 
out regarding  me,  on  their  part,  as  guilty  of  so  great  a  crime  as 
Mr  Carson  charges  on  his  opponents. 

On  the  subject  of  infant-baptism  I  have  said  nothing.  The 
present  occasion  did  not  call  for  it ;  and  I  have  no  wish  or  in- 
tention to  enter  into  the  controversy  respecting  it.  I  have  only 
to  say,  that  I  believe  in  both  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
the  rite  thus  administered  ;  and  tlierefore  accede  to  it  ex  anitno. 
Commands,  or  plain  and  certain  examples,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment relative  to  it,  I  do  not  find.  Nor,  with  my  views  of  it,  do 
I  need  them.  If  the  subject  had  respect  to  what  \s  fundamental 
or  essential  in  Christianity,  then  I  must  find  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  in  order  to  justify  adopting  or  practising  it.  But  as 
the  case  now  is,  and  the  rite  itself  is  but  an  external  rite  ;  the 
general  analogy  of  the  ancient  dispensation  ;  the  enlarfrement  of 
privilege  under  the  Grospel ;  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament 
on  the  subject  of  receiving  children  into  a  special  relation  to  the 
church  by  the  baptismal  rite,  which  shews,  at  least,  that  there 
was  no  dispute  in  early  ages  relative  to  this  matter ;  the  cer- 
tainty that  in  Tertullian's  day  the  practice  was  general ;  all 
these  considerations  put  together — imited  with  the  conviction 
that  baptism  is  symbol  and  dedication^  and  may  be  so  in  the 
case  of  infants  as  well  as  adults ;  and  that  it  brings  parents  and 
children  into  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  church  and  under  pe- 
culiarly recognized  obligation — serve  to  satisfy  me  fully,  that 
the  practice  may  be,  and  should  be,  continued.  My  friends 
will  be  contented,  I  would  hope,  with  this  avowal,  without  an 
effi>rt  to  draw  me  into  dispute.  It  is  my  full  purpose  not  to 
dispute  on  this  point.  The  sentiments  of  the  Baptists,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject,  are  no  obstacle  to  my  kind  feelings  towards 
them.  If  their  views  are  erroneous,  still  they  are  much  better 
than  the  views  of  those  who  practise  this  rite  promiscuously, 
without  any  regard  to  the  character  of  those  who  oflfer  their 
children  in  baptism. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  it  is  my  earnest  hope  and  prayer, 
that  the  time  may  speedily  come,  when  all  who  love  the  Lord 
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Jesus  shall  cease  to  dispute  about  rites  and  forms,  and  shall  be- 
lieve that  they  have  *'  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism,*^ 
although  the  external  mode  of  this  latter  ordinance  may  not  be 
the  same  in  all  the  churches.  Why  should  there  be  any  more 
jealousy  on  this  subject,  than  there  is  in  respect  to  the  various 
modes  and  forms  of  administering  and  partaking  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  ? 

My  correspondents  whose  letters  I  have  printed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  discussion,  will  at  least  feel  themselves  en- 
tided  to  a  word  in  particular.  This  I  may  add,  without  occu- 
pying much  time. 

My  missionary  Brethren  will  now  perceive,  that  my  opinion 
roust  of  course  be,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  above  de- 
veloped, that  they  should  render  the  Greek  /?anr/Ja>  in  the  same 
way  as  our  English  version  and  the  Vulgate  have  done,  viz.  by 
retaining  the  word  PanTl((o,  and  merely  giving  it  a  form  that 
will  render  it  analogous  to  other  verbs  in  the  language  to  which 
it  is  transferred.  In  doing  this,  they  are  still  at  full  liberty  to 
explain  to  their  hearers  the  meaning  of  the  word,  according  to 
the  views  of  it  which  they  entertain  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  free  diemselves  from  the  charge,  of  having  made  a  secta- 
rian translation. 

In  regard  to  the  third  question  they  put,  which  respects  the 
words  in  Acts  19:  5,  I  can  hardly  refrain  from  expressing  my 
astonishment,  that  a  doubt  should  ever  have  arisen,  whether 
these  are  the  words  of  Paul,  or  of  Luke  the  historian.  Yet  no 
less  a  critic  than  Beza  not  only  suggests  this,  but  vehemently 
and  confidently  maintains  that  they  are  the  words  of  Paul.  His 
arguments  are  the  following  : 

1.  That  ^c  in  v.  5  corresponds  to  fnv  in  v.  4,  and  that  both 
these  verses  must  of  necessity  belong  to  the  words  of  Paul,  for 
they  must  be  corresponding  parts  of  one  and  same  sentence  or 
declaration. — ^The  answer  to  this  is :  (1)  That  fi^p  on  which  Be- 
za places  so  much  reliance,  is  a  reading  of  a  suspicious  charac- 
ter, and  is  so  marked  by  Knapp  in  his  New  Testament. — ^2) 
Miv  is  often  used  absolutely,  i.  e.  alone,  or  without  any  de  fol- 
lowing it,  in  an  apodosis  ;  e.  g.  Acts  1:1.  Col.  2:  23.  Rom. 
1:  8.  Heb.  12:  9.  Rom.  3:  2.  1  Cor.  11:  18.  Rom.  11:  13. 
2  Cor.  12:  12.  1  Thess.  2:  18.  Acts  26:  9.  Rom.  7:  12.  10: 
1.  Acts  28:  22,^etc.  etc.  and  in  the  same  way  in  the  Septua- 
ginty  and  the  Greek  classics  also.   Beza  was  too  good  a  schol* 
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ar  not  to  know  this ;  but  his  zeal  agaiDst  the  Anabaptists  misled 
him.  And  even  if  ^^V  here  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
protasis  of  a  sentence,  and  therefore  requiring  di  to  follow  it ; 
yet  the  St  which  usually  succeeds  the  protasis,  is  not  of  neces- 
sity always  expressed.  The  apodosis,  if  any  is  to  be  supposed, 
may,  in  the  present  case,  easily  be  made  out :  '  John  indeed 
baptized  the  baptism  of  repentance,  etc. . . .  but  Jesus  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  i.  e.  with  the  Holy  Ghost.'  In  the  same  way,  fiev 
itself  is  often  omitted  in  the  protasis,  while  de  stands  in  the  apo- 
dosis; e.  g.  James  2:  11.  1  Cor.  4:  12.  Phil.  1:  18.  1  Pet. 
2:  14. — (3)  A^  in  V.  5  I  take  to  be  simply  the  usual  continual 
tive  of  narration,  employed  times  without  number  when  fiiv  does 
not  precede  it,  both  in  sacred  and  profane  writings ;  see  Bret- 
schn.  Lex.  <^£.  3. 

2.  Beza  is  evidently  moved  to  his  criticism,  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  Anabaptists  of  his  day,  who  strenuously  insisted  on  rebap- 
tizing  those  who  had  been  baptized  only  in  infancy.  He  seems 
to  be  jealous  for  the  honour  of  John's  baptism,  and  wishes  to 
make  it  out,  that  Jesus,  being  baptized  by  John,  received  in 
fact  the  same  baptism  as  that  of  Christians.  But  what  is  all 
this  to  the  purpose  oi philology  ?  I  might  say.  What  is  it  to  the 
purpose  of  tI)eology  ?  For  why  should  baptism  into  a  mere 
preparatory  state  for  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  be  the  same  thing 
as  baptism  into  that  kingdom  itself?  And  what  after  all  can  be 
more  probable,  than  that,  of  the  three  thousand  baptized  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  many  had  been  baptized  by  John  ? 

Against  all  this  on  the  part  of  Beza,  lie  some  insuperable  ob- 
jections in  the  text  itself  of  Acts  19:  4 — 6.  If  Beza  is  correct, 
then,  according  to  v.  5,  John  baptized  into  the  name  of  Christ ; 
a  statement  no  where  made  in  the  sacred  records ;  and  one 
which  by  implication  is  contradicted,  as  well  by  the  nature  of 
his  baptism,  as  by  the  manner  of  the  narration  of  the  sacred 
writers,  and  the  phraseology  respecting  John's  baptism  which 
they  employ,  and  which  Paul  here  employs  in  v.  4.  Moreover, 
if  V.  5  contain  the  words  of  Paul,  and  relates  to  baptism  as  per- 
formed by  John,  then  does  it  follow  of  necessity,  by  v.  6,  that 
Paul  was  present  when  John  baptized,  and  that  he  laid  his  hands 
upon  John's  disciples,  and  communicated  to  them  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This  supposition  not  only  contradicts  fact,  but  is  involv- 
ed in  the  additional  difficulty  of  contradicting  what  John's  disci- 
ples are  here  represented  as  saying  in  v.  3,  viz.  '  that  they  had 
not  so  much  as  heard,  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.'    All 
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this  contradictioD,  I  say,  follows  from  Beza's  suppositioD ;  for 
avzoTg  in  v.  6  inevitably  relates  to  the  persons  who  are  men- 
tioned in  V.  5  as  being  baptized.  The  sacred  writer  says,  in 
terms  that  are  not  capable  of  any  ambiguity,  that  Paul  laid  his 
hands  on  the  same  persons  who  were  baptized,  and  communica- 
ted to  them  the  Holy  Ghost.  Of  all  this  Beza  has  taken  no  no- 
tice.— As  to  rebaptizing;  it  is  one  thing  to  repeat  C/im^tan  bap- 
tism, and  another  to  perform  this  rite  where  it  has  never  been 
performed.  Being  baptized  into  an  initiatory  dispensation,  is 
not  being  baptized  into  one  that  is  established  and  completed, 
and  to  which  the  first  was  merely  preparatory. 

In  regard  to  the  first  question  of  the  missionary  Brethren  re- 
specting 1  John  5:  7, 1  have  only  to  say,  that  there  is  an  over- 
wbelmiog  mass  of  critical  evidence  against  the  genuineness  of  it, 
as  the  state  of  the  matter  now  is  ;  and  yet  there  are  some  very 
singular  evidences,  that  the  reading  in  question  was  early  in  the 
copies  of  some  of  the  western  churches.  The  path  of  safety  is 
to  insert  it,  but  to  include  it  in  brackets,  and  mark  it  as  proba- 
bly spurious.  More  or  less  than  this,  the  present  state  of  critical 
knowledge  respecting  it  does  not  seem  to  permit  us  to  do. 

In  regard  to  my  anonymous  correspondent,  he  will  see,  by  the 
perusal  of  my  disquisition,  that  I  differ  widely  from  his  mode  of 
reasoning  about  external  rites.  My  mode  is  thus  :  What  is 
external  merely,  never  can  be  essential  to  a  religion  which  is 
truly  spiritual.  But,  so  far  as  external  rites  belong  to  the  cos^ 
tmne  of  religion,  they  are  valuable  only  for  the  instruction  whk:h 
they  convey,  i.  e.  the  symbols  which  they  present  and  which  are- 
significant  of  important  truth.  No  mystical  power  of  opus  ope^^ 
raium  can  be  allowed  by  true  Protestants.  But  an  external  rite, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  any  possible  consequence,  is  essen^ 
tidily  preserved  or  performed,  when  its  significance  is  essentially 
kept  up.  This  is  done  by  immersion,  affusion,  or  sprinkling  of 
water  in  baptism.  The  Old  Testament  and  the  New  stamp  all 
these  methods  with  an  indelible  impression  of  genuineness  as  to 
such  significancy.  What  God  has  thus  sanctioned,  let  us  not 
seem  to  make  light  of. 

My  belief  is,  that  we  do  obey  the  command  to  baptize,  when 
we  do  it  by  affusion  or  sprinkling ;  that  the  mere  mode  of  ap- 
plying water  cannot  possibly  make  any  difference  in  the  case ; 
that  he  who  maintains  the  contrary,  if  consistent  with  himself^ 
should  go  over  to  the  opus  operatum  of  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
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that  on  such  excessive  attacbtnent  to  the  mere  externals  of  reli- 
gion, are  justly  chargeable  the  divisions  and  feuds  of  Christians 
in  relation  to  the  mode  of  baptism  ;  and  that  the  church  never 
can  have  peace,  until  men  will  cease  from  the  spirit  of  conten- 
tion about  matters  of  costume  in  religion,  and  leave  every  one  to 
his  own  choice  in  this  respect.  My  correspondent  will  of  course 
see,  that  I  accede  to  no  part  of  his  arguments.  I  verily  believe 
them  to  be  founded  in  altogether  erroneous  views  of  the  nature 
and  value  of  external  rites ;  and  have  no  apprehension,  that  if  I 
am  so  happy  as  ever  to  attain  to  a  place  among  the  blessed  of 
another  world,  I  shall  lose  any  part  of  the  honour  or  glory  of 
that  world,  because  I  have  fully  believed  and  taught  here,  that 
God  is  a  Spirit,  and  that  those  who  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  and  have  resisted  all  effi>rts  to  lead  men 
to  trust  in  the  manner  of  any  external  ordinances.  "  Circum- 
cision is  nothing  ;  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing."  "  The  let- 
ter killeth,  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive."  A  view  such  as  my 
correspondent  has,  ought  to  carry  him,  as  it  did  Constantine,  to 
a  belief,  that  he  can  be  lawfully  baptized  only  in  the  Jordan, 
because  Jesus  was  there  baptized.  How  can  consistency  stop 
short  of  this? 

Has  my  concealed  friend  never  read  in  2  Chron  30:  ]  8 — ^20, 
that,  when  the  great  multitude  of  Israel  assembled  at  Jerusalem, 
according  to  the  invitation  of  King  Hezekiah,  in  order  to  keep 
the  feast  of  the  passover,  "  many  in  the  congregation  were  not 
sanctified,"  i.  e.  were  not  clean  according  to  the  requisitions  of 
the  Levitical  law ;  moreover,  that  "  a  multitude  of  people  .... 
who  had  not  cleansed  themselves,  did  eat  of  the  passover  other- 
wise than  was  written  ?"  And  what  did  this  good  king  in  re- 
spect to  them?  Did  he  excommunicate  them,  or  refuse  to 
keep  the  passover  with  them  ?  Neither ;  but  "  he  prayed  for 
them,  saying.  The  good  Lord  pardon  every  one  that  preparetH 
his  heai-t  to  seek  God,  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers,  though  he 
be  not  cleansed  according  to  the  purification  of  the  sanctuary  !" 
And  what  was  the  result  ?  Did  such  a  prayer  come  up  before 
the  throne  of  mercy  with  acceptance.^  It  did;  "the  Lord 
hearkened  to  Hezekiah,  and  healed  the  people." 

And  is  not  this  fraught  with  instruction,  as  to  the  real  value 
which  the  Bible  sets  upon  externals  9  It  does  seem  to  me  to 
be  so ;  and  I  wish  my  brethren  who  bar  up  their  communion- 
table against  all  who  have  not  been  immersed,  might  study  such 
passages  with  more  attention.    That  distinguished  man  among 
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them,  whose  sun  has  recently  gone  done,  although  its  beams 
still  illuminate  the  whole  horizon,  studied  and  felt  the  power  of 
such  an  example  as  Hezekiah  set.  The  love  of  Christ,  was  a 
passport  to  communion  at  his  table,  and  to  the  fraternal  confi- 
dence of  his  benevolent  heart.  Blessings  will  rest,  as  I  believe, 
on  the  head  of  those  magnanimous  brethren  of  his  denomina- 
tion, who  follow  his  example  of  Christian  liberality.  It  is  in- 
deed a  serious  responsibility  that  we  take  upon  ourselves,  when 
we  say,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  light  whk^h  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tur}^  sheds  around  us,  *  I  allow  you  to  he  a  true  disciple  of 
Jesus ;  I  hope  and  believe  you  have  been  bom  of  the  Spirit ; 
but  I  pannot  sit  down  with  you  at  the  feast  of  Jesus'  dying  love, 
because  water  has  not  been  applied  to  you  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  has  to  me.'  Thus  did  not  Hezekiah;  and  thus,  those 
who  resemble  him  in  the  temper  of  their  souls,  I  must  hope  and 
believe,  will  not  much  longer  do.  It  is  too  late.  The  Spirit 
will  triumph  at  last  over  the  flesh  ;  the  love  of  God,  and  of  fel- 
low Christians  redeemed  by  a  Saviour's  blood,  will  burst  asun- 
der the  manacles  of  rites  and  forms,  and  dispel  the  charms  of 
sectarian  persuasives;  'and  there  will  yet  be,  in  our  American 
churches,  "one  Lord,  and  one  faith,;"  yea,  and  "one  bap- 
tism" also,  inasmuch  as  variety  of  mode  will  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  infringing  upon  the  unity  of  this  rite.  Yes,  those 
who  have  been  sprinkled  by  Jesus'  blood,  and  sanctified  by  his 
Spirit,  will  yet  be  one  in  him,  as  he  prayed  they  might  be,  in 
his  last  fervent  supplication  for  them.  The  Lord  hasten  these 
blessed  things  in  their  time  ! 

My  correspondent  will  forgive  me  for  speaking  thus  freely. 
The  occasbn  demands  it.  Those  who  are  ready  to  break  the 
church  in  pieces,  by  contending  for  rites  and  forms,  seem  to  me 
not  well  entitled  to  take  the  position,  that  others  are  chargeable 
with  this,  who  will  not  succumb  to  such  doctrines.  For  one, 
I  believe  that  the  liberty  of  Christ  entitles  us  to  be  free  from  a 
spirit  of  zeal  for  externals ;  nor  do  I  think  it  probable,  that  the 
churches  in  general  will  ever  be  entangled  again  in  such  a  yoke 
of  bondage. 
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Art.  V.  LiTERARt  Notices. 

I.  Gesenii  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraicvm  et  Chaldaicvm  in 
Veteris  TestameniiLibros.  Lips.  1833.  8vo.  pp.  1124.  This 
long  expected  Manual  has  at  length  appeared,  and  been  received 
for  sale  by  the  Publishers  of  this  work.  The  general  char- 
acter of  this  new  lexicon  of  Gesenius,  has  been  already  described 
in  this  work  ;  see  Vol.  I.  p.  187.  The  third  edition  of  his  He- 
brew and  German  lexicon  lies  at  the  basis ;  but  the  work  has 
been  much  enlarged  in  consequence  of  new  investigations.  It 
contains  about  100  pages  more  than  the  preceding  edition. 
The  introductory  Essay  on  Hebrew  Lexicography,  is  omitted. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  Preface,  exhibit  the  chief 
points  of  improvement  aimed  at  in  the  present  edition. 

"  Primum  quidem  in  tribus  primis  alphabet!  litteris  maioris  operis 
latini,  cui  Thesauri  tituluro  fecirous,  epitomen  dedimus  ad  littera- 
rum  ordinem  digestam  :  in  reliqua  libri  parte  raro  in  verbis  ger- 
manicis  latine  reddendis  acquievimus,  sed  alia  auximus  et  virorum 
doctorum  magis  quam  tironum  asibus  accommodavimus,  alia  plane 
de  integro  retraotavioiusj  saepe  eUam  commentaries  copiosiores  in 
usum  Thesauri  elaborates  inseruimus  paucioribus  verbis  compre- 
hensos,  omissis  quae  ab  hoc  instituto  aliena  viderentur.  Deinde, 
quod  editione  tertia  coeperam,  ut  radicum  hebraearum  internam  et 
nativam  potestatem,  ex  qua  reliquae  translatae  tanquam  ex  fbnte 
profiuxeruntj  quoad  eius  fieri  posset,  penitus  indagarem,  id  strenue 
persecutus  sum  magna  cum  voluptate  in  eo  nunc  ingenium  exer- 

cens. Neque  mediocrem  in  hac  opera  fructum  attulit  radicum 

indogermanicarum  (sanscritae,  persicae,  graecae,  latinae,  gothicae, 
et  quae  his  finitimae  sunt)  coroparatio,  quarum  cum  radidhus 
semiticis  (utut  magna  fuerit  grammaiicae  rationis  diversitas)  ne^ 
cessitudinem  nunc  indies  magis  agnoscunt  quicunque  ex  scholarum 
hebraearum  graecarumque  umbra  ad  totius  Asiae  linguas  illus- 
trandas  evolarunt,  quamque  multo  latius  patere,  quam  vulgo  credi- 
tur,  etiam  hoc  nostro  libro  ostendisse  nobis  videmur.  Turn  assi- 
duam  curam  impendi  variis  vocabulorum  significationibus  (sunt 
autera,  quibus  permagna  est  significatuum  varietas)  de  novo  dige- 
rendis,  prout  vel  linguae  latinae  rationes  postulabant,  vel  dialectica 
quaedam  in  disp^scendis  notionibus  subtilitas,  quam  in  prima  huius 
libri  descriptione  minus  curaveram,  frequentiorum  notiorumque 
vocabulorum  significationes  constituisse,  collegisse,  exemplis  firmas- 
se,  et  populari  quodam  naturalique  modo  descripsisse  satishabens. 
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in  rariorum  iDcertorumque  vera  potestate  exploranda  atque  in  er- 

roribus  avitis^  eliminandis  praecipuam  fere   laudem   ponens. 

Denique,  quern  iam  editione  tertia  accuratius  et  copiosius  tracta- 
v'eram,  locum  de  particulis  (et  pronominibus),  eum  pro  huius  libri 
modulo  auxi  et  emendavi.'^ 

II.  The  following  works  are  also  announced  as  published. 

1.  FRErTAo,  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum.  Tom.  II.  Sect  1. 
Halle  1832.— Price  of  the  whole  work  in  3  Parts,  20  rth.  ==  $15. 

2.  KosTER,  F.  B.  Das  Buch  Hiob  und  der  Prediger  Salomons 
nach  ihrer  strophischen  Anordnung  iibersetzt.  Nebst  Abhandlung- 
en  iiber  den  strophischen  Charakter  dieser  Biicher.  Schleswig, 
1832.  [See  Bibl.  Repos.  Vol.  I.  p.  611.] 

3.  Olshausen,  H.  Nachweis  der  Echtheit  sammtlicher  Schrifl- 
en  des  Neuen  Testaments^  fur  gebildete  Leser  aller  Stande. 
Hamb.  1832.  8  vo.  pp.  184. 

4.  ScHNECKENBURGER,  Anuotatio  ad  Epist.  Jacobi  perpetua, 
cum  brevi  Tractatione  Isagogica.     Stuttg.  1832.  8vo.  pp.  160. 

5.  Beitrage  zur  Einleitung  ins  N.  Test  u.  zur 

Erklarung  seiner  schwierigen  Stellen.  ibid.  8vo.  pp.  240. 

6.  ScHOTT,  H.   A.   Erorterungen  einiger  wichtigen  chronolo- 

fischen   Punkte  in  der  Lebensgeschichte  des  Apostel  Paulus. 
ena  1832.  8vo.  pp.  184. 

7.  Steiger,  W.  Der  erste  Brief  Petri,  mit  Beriicksichtigung 
des  gangen  biblischen  Lehrbegriflfs  ausgelegt.  Berlin  1832.  8ro. 
pp.  436.  Price  1^  rth.  =  $1.  12^. 

8.  Thilo,  L.  C.  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Test,  e  libris  editis 
et  manuscriptis  etc.  collectus,  recensitus,  notisque  et  prolegomenis 
illustratus.  Tom.  I.  Lips.  1832.    Price  4^  rth.  =  $3.37^. 

9.  Tholuck,  Beitrage  zur  Spracherklarung  des  Neuen  Testa- 
ments.    Halle  1832.  8vo.  pp.  172.    Price  ^  rth.  =  60  cts. 

10.  Ttttmann,  J.  A.  H.  De  Synonymis  in  Novo  Testamento 
Libri  II.  Post  mortem  auctoris  edidit,  alia  ejusdem  Opuscula 
exeget  argumenti  adjecit  Guil.  Becher.  Lips.  1832.  8vo.  pp.  88. 
Price  i  rth.  =  37^^  cts. 
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Art.  I.  Sketches  of  Idumea  and  its  present 

Inhabitants. 

From  the  Traveb  of  Barekhardt  aod  Legb. 

With  an  Historical  Introduction. 

By  the  Editor. 
Second  Abticlb. 

In  the  preceding  number  of  this  work,  the  Editor  has  attempt- 
ed to  give  a  connected  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Geography  of 
ancient  Idumea,  so  far  as  the  facts  and  circumstances  are  to  be 
gatiiered  from  the  notices  of  ancient  writers,  both  sacred  and 
profane.  This  sketch  was  meant  to  be  merely  introductory  to 
the  modern  accounts  of  Burckhardt  and  Legh  respecting  the 
same  tract  of  country  and  its  inhabitants ;  in  the  belief  that  the 
ancient  notices  would  serve  to  elucidate  and  give  interest  to 
these  accounts ;  while  the  latter  could  not  fail  to  throw  light 
upon  what  was  defective  and  dark  in  the  former.  The  article 
in  the  present  number  is  from  Burckhardt ;  and  is  everywhere 
accompanied  with  the  necessary  notes  and  references  to  the  an- 
cient parallel  notices. 

Burckhardt,  it  is  well  known,  was  employed  by  the  African 
Institution ;  and  his  ultimate  destination  was,  to  explore  the  in- 
terior of  Africa.  It  was  however  a  prudent  course,  to  spend 
some  years  at  first  in  Syria,  and  there  become  familiar  with 
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the  language  and  customs  of  the  East,  in  order  that  he  might 
afterwards  travel  in  Africa  with  more  facility  as  an  Oriental 
Mussulman.  He  went  in  1809  to  Syria,  where  he  remained 
•  two  years  and  a  half,  chiefly  at  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  making 
during  that  period,  several  excursions  to  Mount  Lebanon,  the 
Haouran,'etc.  In  1812  he  proceeded  to  Egypt,  travelling 
every  where  as  a  native  Arab,  an  inhabitant  of  Damuscus.  His 
route  was  through  the  northern  part  of  Palestine,  and  then 
along  the  Jordan  and  east  of  the  Dead  sea,  through  the  ancient 
Arabia  Petraea  or  Edom,  as  far  as  Wady  Mousa;  whence  he 
struck  directly  across  the  western  desert  to  Egypt.  It  is  from 
his  account  of  this  journey,  that  the  following  extracts  are  taken. 
Burckhardt  afterwards  ascended  the  Nile  almost  to  Dongola ; 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca;  visited  Mount  Sinai  in  1816; 
and  was  just  ready  for  his  departure  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
when  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  death  in  1817.  As  a  trav- 
eller, his  character  is  of  the  highest  rank.  He  accomplished 
very  much  ;  but  it  must  still  be  remembered,  that  what  he  thus 
accomplished  was  only  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  great  ob- 
ject to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Burckhardt's  "  Travels 
in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,"  4to.  Lond.  1822.  p.  377 — 443. 
— Burckhardt  reached  Kerek  with  his  guide,  July  15,  1812. 

Editor. 


II.  Sketches  etc.  from  Burckhardt. 

I  hesitated  where  I  should  alight  at  Kerek,  and  whether  I 
should  announce  myself  as  a  Turk  or  a  Christian,  for  I  knew 
that  the  success  of  my  progress  southward  depended  upon  the 
good  will  of  the  people  of  this  place.  I  had  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  Sheikh  of  the  town,  given  to  rae  by  a  Turkish 
gentleman  of  Damascus,  whose  wife  was  a  native  of  Kerek,  and 
he  had  mentioned  me  in  such  terms  as  led  me  to  anticipate  a 
good  reception  ;  but  as  I  knew  that  I  should  be  much  harrassed 
by  inquisitive  visitors,  were  I  to  take  up  my  lodgings  at  [the 
Sheikh's  house,  I  determined  to  alight  at  some  Christian's,  and 
then  consult  upon  my  future  proceeding  with  the  Greek  priest, 
whom  I  knew  by  report.  I  no  sooner  entered  the  north  gate  of 
the  town,  where  is  the  quarter  of  the  Christians,  than  I  was  sur- 
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rounded  by  several  of  these  hospitable  people,  who  took  hold  of 
the  bridle  of  my  horse,  every  one  insistiag  upoD  my  repairing  to 
his  dwelling;  I  followed  one,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  was 
soon  assembled,  to  partake  of  the  sheep  that  was  slaughtered  in 
honour  of  my  arrival ;  still  no  one  had  asked  me  who  I  was,  or 
whither  I  was  going.     After  some  conversation  with  the  priest, 
I  thought  it  expedient  to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  Sheikh, 
in  order  to  deliver  my  letter.    I  soon  however  had  reason  to  re- 
pent ;  he  received  me  very  politely ;  hut  when  ^he  heard  of  my 
btention  of  proceeding  southward,  he  told  me  that  he  could  not 
allow  of  my  going  forward  with  one  guide  only,  and  that  as  he 
was  preparing  to  visit  the  southern  district  himself,  in  a  few 
days,  I  should  wait  for  him  or  his  people  to  conduct  me.     His 
secretary  then  informed  me,  that  it  was  expected  I  should  make 
some  present  to  the  Sheikh,  and  pay  him,  besides,  the  sum 
which  I  must  have  given  for  a  guide.     The  present  I  flatly  re- 
fused to  make,  saying  that  it  was  rather  the  Sheikh's  duty  to 
make  a  present  to  the  guest  recommended  to  him  by  such  a 
person  as  my  Damascene  friend  was.     With  respect  to  the  sec- 
ond demand,  I  answered  that  I  had  no  more  money  with  me 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  my  journey.     Our  negotiations 
on  this  point  lasted  for  several  days;  when  seeing  that  I  could 
obtain  no  guide  without  an  order  from  the  Sheikh,  I  at  last 
agreed  to  pay  fifteen  piastres  for  his  company  as  far  as  Djebel 
Sherah.     If  I  had  shewn  a  disposition  to  pay  this  sum  immedi- 
ately, every  body  would  have  thought  that  I  had  plenty  of  money, 
and  more  considerable  sums  would  have  been  extorted  ;  in 
every  part  of  Turkey  it  is  a  prudent  rule  not  to  grant  the  Turks 
their  demands  immediately,  because  they  soon  return  to  the 
charge.     Had  I  not  shewn  my  letter  to  the  Sheikh,  I  should 
have  procured  a  guide  with  little  trouble ;  I  should  have  bad 
it  in   my  power  to  see  the  borders  of  the  Dead  sea,  and 
should  have  been  enabled  to  depart  sooner ;  but  having  once 
made  my  agreement  with  him,  I  was  obliged  to  wait  for  his  de- 
parture, which  was  put  off  from  day  to  day,  and  thus  I  was  pre- 
vented from  going  to  any  distance  from  the  town,  from  the  fear 
of  being  left  behind.     I  remained  therefore  at  Kerek  for  twenty 
successive  days,  changing  my  lodgings  almost  every  day,  in  or- 
der to  comply  with  the  pressing  invitations  of  its  hospitable  in- 
habitants. 

The  town  of  Kerek,  a  common  name  in  Syria,  is  built  upon 
the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  and 
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narrow  valley,  the  mountaias  beyond  which  command  the  town. 
In  the  valley,  on  the  west  and  north  sides,  are  several  copious 
springs,  on  the  borders  of  which  the  inhabitants  cultivate  some 
vegetables,  and  considerable  plantations,  of  olive  trees.  The 
principal  of  these  sources  are,  Ain  Sara,  which  issues  from  the 
rock  in  a  very  romantic  spot,  where  a  mosque  has  been  built, 
now  in  ruins;  this  rivulet  turns  three  mills.  The  other  sources 
are  Ain  Szafszaf,  Ain  Kobeyshe,  and  Ain  Frandjy,  or  the  Eu- 
ropean spring,  in  the  rock  near  which,  as  some  persons  told  me, 
is  an  inscription  in  Frank  characters,  but  no  one  ever  would,  or 
could,  shew  it  me. 

The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  has  fallen  down 
in  several  places ;  it  b  defended  by  six  or  seven  large  towers, 
of  which  the  northern  is  almost  perfect,  and  has  a  long  Arabic 
inscription  on  its  wall,  but  too  high  to  be  legible  from  the  ground ; 
on  each  side  of  the  inscriptbn  is  a  lion  in  bas-relief,  similar  to 
those  seen  on  the  walls  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  The  town 
had  originally  only  two  entrances,  one  to  the  south  and  the  other 
to  the  north ;  they  are  dark  passages,  forty  paces  in  length,  cut 
through  the  rock.  An  inscription  on  the  northern  gate  ascribes 
its  formation  to  Sultan  Seyfeddin.  Besides  these  two  gates, 
two  other  entrances  have  been  formed,  leading  over  the  ruins  of 
the  town  wall.  At  the  west  end  of  the  town  stands  a  castle,  on 
the  edge  of  a  deep  precipice  over  the  Wady  Kobeysha.  It  is 
built  in  the  style  of  most  of  the  Syridn  castles,  with  thick  walls 
and  parapets,  large  arched  apartments,  dark  passages  with  loop- 
holes, and  subterraneous  vaults ;  and  it  probably  owes  its  origin, 
like  most  of  these  castles,  to  the  prudent  system  of  defence 
adopted  by  the  Saracens  against  the  Franks  during  the  Crusades. 
In  a  large  Gothic  hall  are  the  remains  of  paintings  in  fresco,  but 
so  much  defaced  that  nothing  can  be  clearly  distinguished. 
Kerek  having  been  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Franks, 
this  hall  may  have  been  buih  at  that  time  for  a  church,  and  dec- 
orated with  paintings.^ 

•  •  » 

Kerek  is  inhabited  by  about  four  hundred  Turkish,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Christian  fanDilies  ;  the  former  can  furnish  up- 
wards of  eight  hundred  firelocks,  the  latter  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  Turks  are  composed  of  settlers  from  all  parts 
of  southern  Syria,  but  principally  from  the  mountains  about 

•  See  the  Histor.  Introd.  above,  p.  270,  285. 
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Hebron  and  Nablous.  The  Christians  are,  for  the  greater  part, 
descendants  of  refugees  from  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  Beit 
Djade.     They  are  free  from  all  exactions,  and  enjoy  the  same 

rights  with  the  Turks. 

«  »  • 

The  Christians  of  Kerek  are  renowned  for  their  courage, 
and  more  especially  so,  since  an  action  which  lately  took  place 
between  them  and  the  Rowalla,  a  tribe  of  Aeneze.  A  party  of 
the  latter  had  on  a  Sunday,  when  the  men  were  absent,  robbed 
the  Christian  encampment,  which  was  at  about  an  hour  from  the 
town,  of  all  its  cattle.  On  the  first  alarm  given  by  the  women, 
twenty-seven  young  men  immediately  pursued  the  enemy, 
whom  they  overtook  at  a  short  distance,  and  had  the  courage  to 
attack,  though  upwards  of  four  hundred  men  mounted  on  cam- 
els, and  many  of  them  armed  with  firelocks.  After  a  battle  of 
two  hours  the  Rowalla  gave  way,  with  the  loss  of  forty-three 
killed,  a  great  many  wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
camels,  together  with  the  whole  booty  which  they  had  carried 
off.  The  Christians  had  only  four  men  killed.  To  account 
for  the  success  of  this  heroic  enterprise,  I  must  mention  that  the 
people  of  Kerek  are  excellent  marksmen ;  there  is  not  a  boy 
among  them  who  does  not  know  how  to  use  a  firelock  by  the 
time  he  is  ten  years  of  age. 

The  Sheikh  of  Kerek  has  no  greater  authority  over  his  peo- 
ple than  a  Bedouin  Sheikh  has  over  his  tribe.  In  every  thing 
which  regards  the  Bedouins,  he  governs  with  the  advice  of  the 
most  respectable  individuals  of  the  town ;  and  his  power  is  not 
absolute  enough  to  deprive  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  of  the 
smallest  part  of  his  property.  Latterly  his  influence  has  been 
sustained  chiefly  by  the  Christians,  the  Turks  being  jealous  of 
the  great  personal  reputation  he  has  acquired  among  the  Be- 
douins. 

These  Bedouins  are  divided  into  different  tribes,  of  which 
the  Dhamour  and  Beni  Neym  are  the  most  numerous.  Each 
tribe  has  its  Sheikh,  who  consults  with  the  chief  Sheikh  in  af- 
fairs of  consequence.  The  Christians  of  Kerek  have  also  two 
individuals  whom  they  style  their  Sheikhs,  and  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  priest,  are  the  directors  of  the  affairs  of  their  com- 
munity. 

Four  years  since,  the  people  of  Kerek  became  Wahabis,  but 
they  have  never  yet  paid  full  tribute  to  Ibn  Saoud ;  and  it  seems 
that  the  latter  knows  enough  of  politics  not  to  try  to  enforce  what 
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he  is  very  doubtful  of  obtaining  by  such  means.  He  is  appa- 
rently upon  very  good  terms  with  the  Sheikh  of  Kerek,  and  even 
sent  him  considerable  presents  last  year,  for  having  collected 
from  the  southern  Arabs  eighty  dollars,  due  to  him  by  these 
Arabs.  Ibn  Saoud  has  also  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Emir 
of  all  the  Bedouins  to  the  south  of  Damascus,  as  far  as  the  Red 
sea ;  and  is  unceasingly  exhorting  him  to  make  war  upon  the 
infidel  Turks ;  he  has  likewise  written  to  the  Christians,  to  ex- 
hort them  to  pay  him  their  capitation  tax,  but  hitherto  without 
effect.  A  few  days  before  my  arrival  at  Kerek  two  Wahabi 
tax-gatherers  arrived  from  Medina,  where  Ibn  Saoud  then  was, 
but  they  departed  without  obtaining  a  single  piastre.  During 
their  stay,  however,  tobacco  was  banished  from  the  stranger^s 
room  at  the  Sheikh's  house,  in  conformity  with  the  religious 
practices  of  the  Wahabi ;  and  the  Turks  shewed  their  adherence 
to  the  faith  by  going  regularly  to  prayers,  which  very  few  of 
them  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  the  Sheikh  excepted. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kerek  being  thus  exempted,  by  their  own 
strength,  from  all  taxes  and  impositions,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  they  are  wealthy.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case:  the 
great  hospitality  that  prevails  prevents  the  increase  of  wealth, 
and  the  richest  man  in  the  town  is  not  worth  more  than  about 
£1 000  sterling.  Their  custom  of  entertaining  strangers  is  much 
the  same  as  at  Szalt.  They  have  eight  Menzels,  or  Medhafe, 
for  the  reception  of  guests,  six  of  which  belonging  to  the  Turks, 
and  two  to  the  Christians:  their  expenses  are  not  defrayed  by 
a  common  purse ;  but  whenever  a  stranger  takes  up  bis  lodging 
at  one  of  the  Medhafes,  one  of  the  people  present  declares  that 
he  intends  to  furnish  that  day's  entertainment,  and  it  is  then  his 
duty  to  provide  a  dinner  or  supper,  which  he  sends  to  the  Me- 
dhafe, and  which  is  always  in  sufficient  quantity  for  a  large  com- 
pany. A  goat  or  a  lamb  is  generally  killed  on  the  occasion,  and 
barley  for  the  guest's  horse  is  also  furnished.  When  a  stranger 
enters  the  town,  the  people  almost  come  to  blows  with  one  another 
in  their  eagerness  to  have  him  for  their  guest,  and  there  are  Turks 
who  every  other  day  kill  a  goat  for  this  hospitable  purpose.  In- 
deed it  is  a  custom  here,  even  with  respect  to  their  own  neigh- 
bours, that  whenever  a  visitor  enters  a  house,  dinner  or  supper  is 
to  be  immediately  set  before  him.  Their  love  of  entertaining 
strangers  is  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  not  long  ago,  when  a 
Christian  silversmith,  who  came  from  Jerusalem  to  work  for  the 
ladies,  and  who,  being  an  industrious  man,  seldom  stirred  out  of 
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his  shop,  was  on  the  point  of  departure  after  a  two  months  resi- 
dence, each  of  the  principal  families  of  the  town  sent  him  a  lamb, 
saying  that  it  was  not  just  that  he  should  lose  his  due,  though 
he  did  not  choose  to  come  and  dine  with  them.  The  more  a 
man  expends  upon  his  guests,  the  greater  is  his  reputation  and 
influence ;  and  the  few  families  who  pursue  an  opposite  conduct 
are  despised  hy  all  the  others. 

Kerek  is  filled  with  guests  every  evening ;  for  the  Bedouins, 
knowing  that  they  are  here  sure  of  a  good  supper  for  themselves 
and  their  horses,  visit  it  as  often  they  can ;  they  alight  at  one 
Medhafe,  go  the  next  morning  to  another,  and  often  visit  the  whole 
before  they  depart.  The  following  remarkable  custom  furnishes 
another  example  of  their  hospitable  manners  :  it  is  considered 
at  Kerek  an  unpardonable  meanness  to  sell  butter  or  to  exchange 
it  for  any  necessary  or  convenience  of  life  ;  so  that,  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  people  chiefly  consists  in  cattle,  and  every  family 
possesses  large  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep,  which  produce  great 
quantities  of  butter,  they  supply  this  article  very  liberally  to  their 
guests.  Besides  other  modes  of  consuming  butter  in  their 
cookery,  the  most  common  dish  at  breakfast  or  dinner,  is  Fetyte, 
a  sort  of  pudding  made  with  sour  milk,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
butter.  There  are  families  who  thus  consume  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  upwards  of  ten  quintals  of  butter.  If  a  man  is  known  to 
have  sold  or  exchanged  this  article,  his  daughters  or  sisters  re- 
main unmarried,  for  no  one  would  dare  to  connect  himself  with 
the  family  of  a  Baya  el  Samin,  or  seller  of  butter,  the  most  in- 
suking  epithet  that  can  be  applied  to  a  man  of  Kerek.  This 
custom  is  peculiar  to  the  place,  and  unknown  to  the  Bedouins. 

Tlie  people  of  Kerek,  intermarry  with  the  Bedouins ;  and  the 
Aeneze  even  give  the  Kerekein  their  girls  in  marriage.  The 
sum  paid  to  the  father  of  the  bride  is  generally  between  six  and 
eight  hundred  piastres  ;  young  men  without  property  are  obliged 
to  serve  the  father  five  or  six  years,  as  menial  servants,  in  com- 
pensation for  the  price  of  the  girl.^  The  Kerekein  do  not  treat 
their  wives  so  affectionately  as  the  Bedouins;  if  one  of  them 
falls  sick,  and  her  sickness  is  likely  to  prevent  her  for  some  time 
from  taking  care  of  the  family  aflairs,  the  husband  sends  her 
back  to  her  father's  house,  with  a  message  that  "  he  must  cure 
her ;"  for,  as  he  says,  "  I  bought  a  healthy  wife  of  you,  and  it 
is  not  just  that  I  should  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  curing 
her."    This  is  a  rule  with  both  Mohammedans  and  Christians. 

*  Compare  the  case  of  Jacob,  Gen.  29:  18  sq. 
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It  is  not  the  custom  for  the  husband  to  buy  clothes  or  articles  of 
dress  for  his  wife ;  she  is,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  apply  to 
her  own  family,  in  order  to  appear  decently  in  public,  or  to  rob 
her  husband  of  his  wheat  and  barley,  and  sell  it  clandestinely  in 
small  quantities ;  nor  does  she  inherit  the  smallest  trifle  of  her 
husband's  property.  The  Kerekein  never  sleep  under  the  same 
blanket  with  their  wives ;  and  to  be  accused  oi  doing  so,  is  con- 
sidered as  great  an  insult  as  to  be  called  a  coward. 

The  domestic  manners  of  the  Christians  of  Kerek  are  the 
same  as  diose  of  the  Turks ;  their  laws  are  also  the  same,  ex- 
cepting those  relating'  to  marriage ;  and  in  cases  of  litigation, 
even  amongst  themselves,  they  repair  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
Kadhy,  or  judge  of  the  town,  instead  of  submitting  their  differ- 
ences to  their  own  Sheikhs.  The  Kadhy  is  elected  by  the 
Sheikhs.  With  respect  to  their  religious  duties,  they  observe 
them  much  less  than  any  other  Greeks  in  Syria ;  few  of  them 
frequent  the  church,  alleging,  not  without  reason,  that  it  is  of  no 
use  to  them,  because  they  do  not  understand  one  word  of  the 
Greek  forms  of  prayer.  Neither  are  they  rigid  observers  of 
Lent,  which  is  natural  enough,  as  they  would  be  obliged  to  live 
almost  entirely  on  dry  bread,  were  they  to  abstain  wholly  from 
animal  food.  Tliough  so  intimately  united  with  the  Turks  both 
by  common  interests  and  manners,  as  to  be  considered  the  same 
tribe,  yet  there  exists  much  jealousy  among  the  adherents  of  the 
two  religions,  which  is  farther  increased  by  the  Sheikh's  predi- 
lection for  the  Christians.  The  Turks  seeing  that  the  latter 
prosper,  have  devised  a  curious  method  of  participating  in  the 
favours  which  Providence  may  bestow  on  the  Christians  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion.  Many  of  them  baptize  their  male  chil- 
dren in  the  church  of  St.  George,  and  take  Christian  godfathers 
for  their  sons.  There  is  neither  Mollah  nor  fanatic  Kadhy  to 
prevent  this  practice,  and  the  Greek  priest,  who  is  handsomely 
paid  for  baptizing,  reconciles  bis  conscientious  scruples  by  the 
hope  that  the  boy  so  baptized  may  perhaps  die  a  Christian ; 
added  to  this,  he  does  not  give  the  child  entire  baptism,  but  dips 
tlie  hands  and  feet  only  in  the  water,  while  the  Christian  child 
receives  total  immersion,  and  this  pious  fraud  sets  all  his  doubts 
at  rest  as  to  the  legality  of  the  act.  The  priests  pretend  never- 
theless that  such  is  the  efficacy  of  the  baptism,  that  these  baptized 
Turks  have  never  been  known  to  die  otherwise  than  by  old  age. 

Kerek  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop,  who  generally  resides  at 
Jerusalem.  The  diocese  is  called  Battra  in  Arabic,  and  27^- 
rgag  in  Greek ;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  among  the  clergy  of 
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• 

,  Jerusalem,  that  Kerek  is  the  ancient  Petra  ;  but  it  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel  of  this  journal  that  there  is  good  reason  to  think 

•  they  are  mistaken ;  Kerek  therefore  is  probably  the  Charax 
Omanorum  of  Pliny.*  The  bishop's  revenue  is  about  six  pounds 
sterling  per  annum ;  he  visits  his  diocese  every  five  or  six  years. 
During  my  stay,  a  Greek  priest  ^arrived  from  Jerusalem,  to  col- 
lect for  his  convent,  which  had  been  at  a  great  expense  in  re- 
building the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  Greeks  deliv- 
ered to  him  in  sheep  to  the  value  of  about  fifteen  pounds  sterling. 

•  •  •  - 

The  district  of  Kerek  comprises  three  other  villages,  whfcb 
are  under  the  orders  of  the  Sheikh  of  Kerek,  viz.  Ketherabba^ 
Oerak,  and  Khanzyre.  There  are  besides  a  great  number  of 
ruined  places  in  the  district. — Several  Wadys  descend  from  the 
mountains  of  Kerek  into  the  plain  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  sea^ 
and  are  there  lost,  either  in  the  sands  or  in  the  fields  of  the  peas- 
ants who  cukivate  the  plain,  none  of  them  reaching  the  lake  itself 
in  the  summer.  To  the  S.  of  the  Modieb  is  the  Seyl  Djerra,  and 
farther  south,  Wady  Beni  Hammad.  In  the  valley  of  this  river, 
perhaps  the  Zared  of  Scripture,  are  hot-wells,  with  some  ruined 
buildings  near  them,  about  five  hours  from  Kerek,  in  a  northern 
direction.  Next  follow  Seyl  el  Kerek,  Wady  el  Draah,  Seyl 
Assal,  perhaps  Assan^  which  rises  nearer  Ketherabba;  El 
Nemeyra,  coming  from  Oerak ;  Wady  Khanz^re,  and  El  Ahsa, 
a  river  which  divides  the  territory  of  Kerek  from  the  district  to 

the  S.  of  it,  called  El  Djebel. 

•  »  • 

The,  direction  of  Jerusalem  from  Kerek,  as  pointed  out  to 
me  several  times,  is  N.  by  W.  The  direction  of  Katrane,  a  sta- 
tion of  the  pilgrim  caravan  to  Mekka,  is  E.  S.  E.  distant  about 
eight  hours.  That  of  Szafye,  or  the  S.  point  of  the  Dead  sea, 
is  W.  by  S.  distant  about  twelve  hours.  The  Dead  sea  is  here 
called  Bahret  Liout,  the  Sea  of  Liot. 

Avgust  4ih. — ^After  bavins  remained  nearly  three  weeks  at  Ke- 
rek, waiting  from  day  to  day  for  the  departure  of  the  Sheikh,  be  at 
last  set  out,  accompanied  by  about  forty  horsemen.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Kerek  muster  about  one  hundred  horsemen,  and  have  ex- 
cellent horses ;  the  Sheikh  himself  possessed  the  finest  horse  I  had 
seen  in  Syria  ;  it  was  a  gray  Saklawy,f  famous  all  over  the  desert* 

*  See  Histor.  Introd.  p.  285. 

t  This  is  the  Arabic  form  of  the  word  Sdaoic  or  Sekaxmit. — ^Ed.. 
Vol.  III.     No.  11.  52 
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We  descended  into  the  valley  of  Ain  Frandjy,  and  ascended 
the  mountain  on  the  other  side,  our  road  lying;  nearly  S.  S.  W. 
In  one  hour  and  a  half  from  Kerek  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  from  whence  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  sea,  which  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
lake,  with  many  islands  or  shoals  covered  with  a  white  saline 
crust.  The  water  is  very  shallow  for  about  three  hours  from  its 
south  end.  Where  narrowest,  it  may  be  about  six  miles  across. 
The  mountain  which  we  had  passed  was  a  barren  rock  of 
flint  and  chalk.  We  met  with  an  encampment  of  Beni  Hamyde, 
wKere  we  breakfasted.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  and  a  halt  we 
reached,  on  the  descent  of  the  mountain,  Ain  Terayn,  a  fine 
spring,  with  the  ruins  of  a  city  near  it.  The  rivulet  which  takes 
its  rise  here  joins  that  of  Ketberabba,  and  descends  along  a  nar- 
row valley  into  the  Ghor,  which  it  reaches  near  the  ruined  place 
called  Assal,  from  which  it  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Assal. 
Near  the  rivulet  are  some  olive  plantations.  At  two  hours  and 
three  quarters  is  Ketberabba,  a  village  with  about  eighty  houses. 
Many  of  its  inhabitants  live  under  tents  pitched  in  the  square 
opep  spaces  left  among  the  houses  of  the  village.  The  gardens 
contain  great  numbers  of  large  fig  trees.  The  mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  cultivated  in  some  parts  by  the  Beni  Ammer. 
The  village  of  Szafye  in  the  Ghor  bears  from  hence  W. 

Auevst  5th. — ^We  left  Ketberabba  early  in  the  morning.  Our 
road  lay  through  a  wild  and  entirely  barren  rocky  country,  as- 
cending and  descending  several  Wadys.  Tn  one  hour  and  a 
quarter  we  came  to  Oerak,  a  village  of  the  same  size  as  the 
former,  very  picturesquely  situated ;  it  is  buik  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  perpendicular  cliff,  down  which  a  rivulet  rushes  into  the 
Wady  below.  Many  immense  fragments  have  separated  from 
the  cliff,  and  fallen  down ;  and  amongst  these  rocks  the  bouses 
of  the  village  are  built.  Its  inhabitants  cultivate,  besides  wheat, 
barley,  and  dhourra,*  olives,  figs,  and  tobacco,  which  they  sell  to 
advantage.  We  rested  here  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  under 
a  large  Kharnoub  tree.f     Our  Sheikh  had  no  pressing^ business. 


•  Dhourra  or  Durra  is  a  small  species  of  maize,  or  ThLrkish  wheat 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Holcus  of  the  ancients.  The  lower 
class  of  Arabs  scarcely  taste  of  any  other  than  dhoun'a-bread. 
Niebuhr  Beschr.  von  Arabien,  pp.  150,  155. — Ed. 

f  Khamoubf  i.  e.  curob-tree,  the  Ceratonia  SUiqua  of  Linn,  from 
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but  like  all  Arabs,  fond  of  idleness,  and  of  living  well  at  other 
people's  expense,  he  by  no  means  hastened  his  journey,  but  ea- 
sily found  a  pretext  for  stopping;  wherever  we  alighted  a  couple 
of  sheep  or  goats  were  immediately  killed,  and  the  best  fruits, 
together  with  plenty  of  tobacco,  were  presented  to  us.  Our 
company  increased  at  every  village,  as  all  those  Arabs  who  had 
horses  followed  us,  in  order  to  partake  of  our  good  fare,  so  that 
our  party  amounted  at  last  to  eighty  men.  At  two  hours  and  a 
quarter  is  a  fine  spring;  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  village  Khan* 
zyre,  which  is  larger  than  Oerak  and  Ketherabba.  Here  we 
stopped  a  whole  day,  our  Sheikh  having  a  house  in  the  village, 
and  a  wife,  whom  be  dare4  not  carry  to  Kerek,  having  another 
family  there.  In  the  evening  he  held  a  court  of  Justice,  as  he 
had  done  at  Ketherabba,  and  decided  a  number  oi  disputes  be- 
tween the  peasants ;  the  greater  part  of  these  were  concerning 
money  transactions  between  husbands  and  the  families  of  their 
wives ;  or  related  to  the  mixed  property  of  the  Arabs  in  mares, 
in  consequence  of  the  Bedouin  custom  of  selling  only  one-half, 
or  one-third  of  those  animals. 

August  0th, — Khanzyre  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  sea  ;  in  its 
neighbourhood  are  a  number  of  springs  whose  united  waters 
form  a  rivulet  which  irrigates  the  fields  belonging  to  the  village, 
and  an  extensive  tract  of  gardens.  The  villages  of  this  country 
are  each  governed  by  its  own  Sheikh,  and  the  peasants  are  little 
better  than  Bedouins ;  their  manners,  dress,  and  mode  of  living 
are  exactly  the  same.  In  the  harvest  time  they  live  in  the 
mountains  under  tents,  and  their  cattle  are  entrusted  during  the 
whole  year  to  a  small  encampment  of  their  own  shepherds.  In 
the  afternoon  of  this  day  we  were  alarmed  by  loud  cries  in  the 
direction  of  the  opposite  mountain.  The  whole  of  our  party  im- 
mediately mounted,  and  I  also  followed.  On  reaching  the  spot 
from  whence  the  cries  came,  we  found  two  shepherds  of  Khan- 
zyre quite  naked ;  they  had  been  stripped  by  a  party  of  the  Arabs 
Terabein,  who  live  in  the  mountains  of  Hebron,  and  each  of  the 
robbers  had  carried  ofif  a  fat  sheep  upon  his  mare.  They  were 
now  too  far  off  to  be  overtaken  ;  and  our  people,  not  being  able 
to  engage  the  enemy,  amused  themselves  with  a  sham-fight  in 

which  are  produced  the  xs^cxtmx,  carob-heajis^  of  Luke  15:  16.  Eng* 
Tr.  kusks.  See  Freytag's  Lex.  Jlrab,  Art.  \^f^  Calmet's  Diet 
Boat.  1832,  Art.  Husks.— Ed.  '^ 
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their  return  borne.  They  displayed  superior  strength  and  agili- 
ty in  handling  the  lance,  and  great  boldness  in  riding  at  full  speed 
over  rugged  and  rocky  ground.  In  the  exercise  with  the  lance 
the  rider  endeavours  to  put  the  point  of  it  upon  the  shoulder  of 
bis  adversary,  thus  showing  that  his  life  is  in  his  power.  When 
the  parties  become  heated,  they  often  bear  off  upon  their  lances 
the  turbans  of  their  adversaries,  and  carry  them  about  with  in- 
solent vociferation.  Our  Sheikh  of  Kerek,  a  man  of  sixty,  far 
excelled  all  his  people  in  these  youthful  exercises;  indeed  he 
seemed  to  be  an  accomplished  Bedouin  Sheikh;  though  he 
proved  to  be  a  treacherous  friend  to  me.  As  I  thought  that  I 
had  settled  matters  with  him  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  I  was  not 
a  little  astonished,  when  he  took  me  aside  in  the  evening  to  an- 
nounce to  me,  that  unless  he  received  twenty  piastres  more,  he 
would  not  take  charge  of  me  any  farther.  Although  I  knew  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  hinder  me  from  following  him,  and  that 
he  could  not  proceed  to  violence  without  entirely  losing  his  repu- 
tation among  the  Arabs,  for  ill-treating  his  guest,  yet  I  had  ac- 
quired sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Sheikhas  character  to  be  per- 
suaded that  if  I  did  not  acquiesce  in  his  demand,  he  would  de- 
vise some  means  to  get  me  into  a  situation  which  it  would  have 
perhaps  cost  roe  double  the  sum  to  escape  from  ;  I  therefore 
began  to  bargain  with  him ;  and  brought  him  down  to  fifteen 
piastres.  I  then  endeavoured  to  bind  him  by  the  most  solema 
oath  used  by  the  Bedouins ;  laying  his  hand  upon  the  head  of 
bis  little  boy,  and  on  the  fore  feet  of  his  mare,  he  swore  that  he 
would,  for  that  sum  conduct  me  himself,  or  cause  me  to  be  con- 
ducted, to  the  Arabs  Howeytat,  from  whence  I  might  hope  to 
find  a  mode  of  proceeding  in  safety  to  Egypt.  My  precautions, 
however,  were  all  in  vain.  Being  satisfied  that  my  cash  was  re- 
duced to  a  few  piastres,  he  began  his  plans  for  stripping  me  of 
every  other  part  of  my  property  which  had  excited  his  wishes. 
The  day  after  bis  oath,  when  we  were  about  to  depart  from 
Ayme,  he  addressed  me  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  company, 
saying  that  his  saddle  would  fit  my  horse  better  than  my  own 
did,  and  that  he  would  therefore  change  saddles  with  me. 
Mine  was  worth  nearly  forty  piastres,  his  was  not  worth  more 
than  ten.  I  objected  to  the  exchange,  pretending  that  I  was  not 
accustomed  to  ride  upon  the  low  Bedouin  saddle ;  he  replied, 
by  assuring  me  that  I  should  soon  find  it  much  more  agreeable 
than  the  town  saddle ;  moreover,  said  he,  you  may  depend  upon 
it  that  the  Sheikh  of  the  Howeytat  will  take  your  saddle  from 
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you,  if  you  do  not  give  it  to  roe.  I  did  not  dare  to  put  the 
Sheikh  in  mind  of  his  oath,  for  had  I  betrayed  to  the  company 
his  having  extorted  from  me  so  much,  merely  for  the  sake  of  his 
company,  he  would  certainly  have  been  severely  reprimanded 
by  the  Bedouins  present,  and  I  should  thus  have  exposed  my- 
self to  the  effects  of  his  revenge.  All  the  bye-standers  at  the 
same  time  pressed  me  to  comply  with  his  request :  '^  Is  he  not 
your  brother  ?"  said  they.  "  Are  not  the  best  morsels  of  his 
dish  always  for  you  ?  Does  he  not  continually  fill  your  pipe 
with  his  own  tobacco  ?  Fie  upon  your  stinginess."  But  they 
did  not  know  that  I  had  calculated  upon  paying  part  of  the  hire 
of  a  guide  to  Egypt  with  the  value  of  the  saddle,  nor  that  I  had 
already  handsomely  paid  for  my  brotherhood.  I  at  last  reluc- 
tantly complied  ;  but  the  Sheikh  was  not  yet  satisfied  ;  the  stir- 
rups he  had  given  me,  although  much  inferior  to  those  he  had 
taken  from  me,  were  too  good  in  his  eyes,  to  form  part  of  my 
equipment.  In  the  evening  his  son  came  to  me  to  propose  an 
exchange  of  these  stirrups  against  a  pair  of  his  own  almost  unfit 
for  use,  and  which  I  knew  would  wound  my  ankles,  as  I  did  not 
wear  boots ;  but  it  was  in  vain  to  resist.  The  pressing  intreaties 
of  all  my  companions  in  favour  of  the  Sheikh's  son  lasted  for 
two  whole  days ;  until  tired  at  length  with  their  importunity,  I 
yielded,  and,  as  I  had  expected,  my  feet  were  soon  wounded.* 
I  have  entered  into  these  details  in  order  to  shew  what  Arab  cu- 
pidity is ;  an  article  of  dress,  or  of  equipment,  which  the  poorest 
townsman  would  be  ashamed  to  wear,  is  still  a  covetable  object 
with  the  Bedouins ;  they  set  no  bounds  to  their  demands  ;  deli- 
cacy is  unknown  amongst  them,  nor  have  they  any  word  to  ex- 
press it ;  if  indeed  one  persists  in  refusing,  they  never  take  the 
thing  by  force  ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  resist  their  eternal 
supplications  and  compliments  without  yielding  at  last.  With  re- 
gard to  my  behaviour  towards  the  Bedouins,  I  always  endeavour- 
ed, by  every  possible  means,  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  my  com- 
r anions,  whoever  they  were,  and  I  seldom  failed  in  my  endeavours, 
found,  by  experience,  that  putting  on  a  grave  face,  and  talking 

*  Mr  Legh  and  his  companions  travelled  under  the  guidance  of 
this  same  Sheikh,  and  describe  his  character  in  not  dissimilar  terms ; 
though  of  course  he  might'  be  expected  to  wear  a  different  exterior 
towards  Englishmen  travelling  with  authority,  from  what  he  had 
exhibited  towards  Burckhardt,  apparently  a  poor  Arab  Unontman, — 
En. 
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wisely  among  them,  was  little  calculated  to  further  the  traveller's 
views.  On  the  contrary,  I  aspired  to  the  title  of  a  merry  fellow ; 
I  joked  with  them  whenever  I  could,  and  found  that  by  a  little 
attention  to  their  ways  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  they  are  easily 
put  into  good  humour.  This  kind  of  behaviour,  however,  is  to 
be  observed  only  in  places  where  one  makes  a  stay  of  several 
days,  or  towards  fellow  travellers ;  in  passing  rapidly  through 
Arab  encampmenb;,  it  is  better  for  the  traveller  not  to  be  too 
talkative  in  the  tents  where  he  alights,  but  to  put  on  a  stern 
countenance. 

We  left  Khanzyre  late  in  the  evening,  that  we  might  enjoy 
the  coolness  of  the  night  air.  We  ascended  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  began  to  descend  into  the  valley  called  Wady  el  Ahsa. 
It  had  now  become  dark,  and  this  was,  without  exception,  the 
most  dangerous  route  I  ever  travelled  in  my  life.  The  descent 
is  steep,  and  there  is  no  regular  road  over  the  smooth  rocks, 
where  the  foot  slips  at  every  step.  We  had  missed  our  way, 
and  were  obliged  to  alight  from  our  horses,  after  many  of  us  had 
suffered  severe  falls.  Our  Sheikh  was  the  only  horseman  who 
would  not  alight  from  his  mare,  whose  step,  he  declared,  was  as 
secure  as  his  own.  After  a  march  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  we 
halted  upon  a  narrow  plain,  on  the  declivity  of  the  Wady,  called 
El  Derredje,  where  we  lighted  a  fire,  and  remained  till  day- 
break. 

August  7^.— In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  Derredje, 
we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  Wady  el  Ahsa, 
which  takes  its  rise  near  the  castle  £1  Ahsa,  or  £1  Hassa,  on 
the  Syrian  Hadj  road,  runs  here  in  a  deep  and  narrow  bed  of 
rocks,  the  banks  of  which  are  overgrown  with  Defle.*  There 
was  more  water  in  the  rivulet  than  in  any  of  those  I  had  passed 
south  of  Zerka ;  the  water  was  quite  tepid,  caused  by  a  hot 
spring,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Ahsa  from  a  side  valley 
higher  up  the  Wady.  This  forms  the  third  hot  spring  on  the 
east  of  the  Dead  sea,  one  being  in  the  Wady  Zerka  Mayn,  and 
another  in  the  Wady  Haramad.  The  valley  £1  Ahsa  divides 
the  district  of  Kerek  from  that  ot  Djebal,  (Plur.  of  Djebel)^  the 
ancient  Gebalene.f    In  the  Ghor  the  river  changes  its  name  into 


•  the  Defle  or  D^  is  the  Oleander  or  RoseJ>ay,  JVerium  Oleander 
of  Linn. — Ed. 

t  See  Hist.  Introd.  above  p.  249,  271. 
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tbat^of  Kerahy,  and  is  likewise  called  Szafye.  This  name  is 
found  in  all  the  maps  of  Arabia  Petrsa,  but  the  cburse  of  the 
river  is  not  from  the  south,  as  there  laid  down  ;  Djebal  also,  in* 
stead  of  being  laid  down  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  lake,  is 
improperly  placed  as  beginning  on  the  S.  W.  of  it.  The  rock 
of  the  Wady  el  Ahsa  is  chiefly  sand-stone,  which  is  seldom  met 
with  to  the  N.  of  this  valley ;  but  it  is  very  common  in  the 
southern  mountains.* 

We  ascended  the  southern  side  of  the  valley,  which  is  less 
steep  and  rocky  than  the  northern,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
reached  a  fine  spring  called  £1  Kaszrein,  surrounded  by  ver- 
dant ground  and  tall  reeds.  The  Bedouins  of  the  tribe  of  Beni 
Naym  here  cultivate  some  dhourra  fields,  and  there  are  some 
remains  of  ancient  habitations.  In  two  hours  and  a  quarter  we 
arrived  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  we  entered  upon  an 
extensive  plain,  and  passed  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  of  con- 
siderable extent  called  £1  Kerr,  perhaps  the  anci^nt  Kara^  a 
bishopric  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Rabba  Moabitis  ;\  nothing 
remains  but  heaps  of  stones.  The  plain,  which  we  crossed  in  a 
S.  W.  by  S.  direction,  consists  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  contains  the 
ruins  of  several  villages.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  and  three 
quarters,  we  descended  by  a  steep  road  into  a  Wady,  and  in 
three  hours  reached  the  village  of  Ayme,  situated  upon  a  nar- 
row plain  at  the  foot  of  high  clifis.  In  its  neighbourhood  are 
several  springs,  and  wherever  these  are  met  with,  vegetation 
readily  takes  place,  even  among  barren  sand-rocks.  Ayme  is 
no  longer  in  the  district  of  Kerek,  its  Sheikh  being  now  under 
the  command  of  the  Sheikh  of  Djebal,  whose  residence  is  at 
Tafyle.  One  half  of  the  inhabitants  live  under  tents,  and  every 
house  has  a  tent  pitched  upon  its  terrace,  where  the  people  pass 
the  mornings  and  eveningS)  and  sleep.     The  climate  of  all  these 


•  "  The  valley  and  stream  El  Ahsa  is  doubtles  the  pairie  which 
Legh,  under  date  of  May  19,  improperly  calls  ElUuar,  thinking  per- 
haps of  that  scriptural  name ;  while  by  another  uopardooable  error, 
he  calls  the  same  stream  (May  13),  where  it  falls  into  the  Dead  sea, 
MJur  d  Hossan,  or  Horse  river.  Seetzen  names  it  fVddy  el  H&ssa. 
But  the  orthography  of  Burckhardt  is  alone  correct  Abulf.  Arabia 
ed.  Gagn.  p.  47.  Rommel  p.  91. — This  stream  is  not  improbably  the 
brook  of  tdUlowSf  Is.  15:  7,  which  was  the  southern  border  between 
Moab  and  Edom.**     Gbsen.  Notes  to  Burckh.  p.  1066. — £o. 

f  See  Histor.  Introd.  above,  p.  274. 
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roouDtainSy  to  the  southward  of  the'  Belka,  is  extremely  agreea- 
ble ;  the  air  is  pure,  and  although  the  heat  is  very  great  in  sum- 
mer, and  is  still  further  increased  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's 
rays  from  the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains,  yet  the  temperature 
never  becomes  suffocating,  owing  to  the  refreshing  breeze  which 
generally  prevails.  I  have  seen  no  part  of  Syria  in  which  there 
are  so  iew  invalids.  The  properties  of  the  climate  seem  to 
have  been  well  known  to  the  ancients,  who  gave  this  district  the 
appellation  of  PahzBtina  Teriia^  sive  Saluiaris*  The  winter  is 
very  cold ;  deep  snow  falls,  and  the  frosts  sometimes  continue 
till  the  middle  of  March.  This  severe  weather  is  doubly  felt  by 
the  inhabitants,  as  their  dress  is  little  fitted  to  protect  them  from 
it.  During  my  stay  in  Gebalene,  we  had  every  morning  a  fog 
which  did  not  disperse  till  mid-day.  I  could  perceive  the  va- 
pours collecting  in  the  Ghor  below,  which,  after  sun-set,  was 
completely  enveloped  in  them.  During  the  night  they  ascend 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  in  general  are  not  entirely  dissi- 
pated until  near  mid-day.  From  Khanzyre  we  had  the  Ghor 
all  the  way  on  our  right,  about  eight  or  ten  hours  distant ;  but, 
in  a  straight  line,  not  more  than  six  hours. 

Augwi  8th, — At  one  hour  and  a  quarter  from  Ayrpe,  route 
S.  by  W.  we  reached  Tafyle,  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  moun- 
tain, at  the  foot  of  which  is  Wady  Tafyle.  This  name  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  Pkanon  or  Phynoriy  which,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  was  situated  between  Petra  and  Zoara.*  Ta- 
fyle contains  about  six  hundred  houses ;  its  Sheikh  is  the  nom- 
inal chief  of  Djebal,  but  in  reality  the  Arabs  Howeytat  govern 
the  whole  district,  and  their  Sheikh  has  lately  constructed  a  small 
castle  at  Tafyle  at  his  own  expense.  Numerous  spribgs  and 
rivulets  (ninety-nine  according  to  the  Arabs),  the  waters  of 
which  unite  below  and  flow  into  the  Ghor,  render  the  vicinity  of 
this  town  very  agreeable.  It  is  surrounded  by  large  plantations 
of  fruit  trees ;  apples,  apricots,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  olive  and 
peach  trees  of  a  large  species  are  cultivated  in  great  numbers. 
The  fruit  is  chiefly  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  and  their  guests, 
or  exchanged  with  the  Bedouin  women  for  butter ;  the  figs  are 
dried  and  pressed  together  in  large  lumps,  and  are  thus  export- 
ed to  Ghaza,  two  long  days  journey  from  hence. 

The  inhabitants  of  Djebal  are  not  so  independent  as  the  Kere- 


See  Histor.  Introd.  above,  p.  268.  f  Ibid.  p.  274. 
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kein,  because  tbej  have  not  been  able  to  inspire  the  neighbour- 
ing Bedouins  with  a  dread  of  their  name.     They  pay  a  regular 
tribute  to  the  Beni  Hadjaya,  to  the  Szaleyt,  but  chiefly  to  the 
Howeytat,  who  often  exact  also  extraordinary  donations.     Wars 
frequently  happen  between  the  people  of  Djebal  and  of  Kerek, 
principally  on  account  of  persons  who  having  committed  some 
offence,  fly  fi*om  one  town  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  other.     At 
the  time  of  my  visit  a  coolness  had  existed  between  the  two  dis- 
tricts for  several  months,  on  account  of  a  man  of  Tafyle,  who 
having  eloped  with  the  wife  of  another,  had  taken  refuge  at  Ke- 
rek ;  and  one  of  the  principal  reasons  which  had  induced  our 
Sheikh  to  undertake  this  journey,  was  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
bring  the  aflair  to  an  amicable  termination.     Hence  we  were 
obliged  to  remain  three  days  at  Tafyle,  tumuhuous  assemblies 
were  held  daily  upon  the  subject,  and  the  meanest  Arab  might 
give  his  opinion,  though  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  his  Sheikh* 
The  father  of  the  young  man  who  had  eloped,  had  come  with  us 
from  Kerek ;   for  the  whole  family  had  been  obliged  to  fly,  the 
Bedouin  laws  entitling  an  injured  husband  to  kill  any  of  the  oflen- 
der's  relations,  in  retaliation  for  the  loss  of  his  wife.     The  hus- 
band began  by  demanding  from  the  young  man's  father  two 
wives  in  return  for  the  one  carried  off,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  property  which  the  emigrant  family  possessed  in  Tafyle. 
The  father  of  the  wife  and  her  first  cousin  also  made  demands  of 
compensation,  for  the  insult  which  their  family  had  received  by 
faer  ebpement.     Our  Sheikh,  however,  by  bis  eloquence  and 
address,  at  last  got  the  better  of  them  all :  indeed  it  must  in  jus- 
tice be  saM  that  Youssef  Medjaly  was  not  more  superior  to  the 
other  mountaineers  in  the  strength  of  his  arm,  and  the  excellence 
of  his  horsemanship,  than  he  was  by  bis  natural  talents.     The 
aflair  was  settled  by  the  offender's  father  placing  his  four  infant 
daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  not  yet  weaned,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  husband  and  his  father-in-law,  who  might  be- 
troth them  to  whomsoever  they  chose,  and  receive  themselves 
the  money  which  is  usually  paid  for  girls.     The  four  daughters 
were  estimated  at  about  three  thousand  piastres,  and  both  par- 
ties seemed  to  be  content.     In  testimony  of  peace  being  con- 
cluded between  the  two  families,  and  of  the  price  of  blood  being 
paid,  the  young  man's  father,  who  had  not  yet  shewn  himself 
publicly,  came  to  shake  hands  with  the  injured  husband,  a  white 
flag  was  snspended  at  the  top  of  the  tent  in  which  we  sat,  a  sheep 

Vol.  DI.     No.  U.  53 
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VfBs  killed,  and  we  passed  the  whole  night  in  feasting  and  con- 
versation. 

The  women  of  Tafyle  are  much  more  shy  before  strangers 
than  those  of  Kerek.  The  latter  never,  or  at  least  very  seldom, 
veil  themselves,  and  they  discourse  freely  with  all  strangers ; 
the  former,  on  the  contrary,  imitate  the  city  ladies  in  their  pride, 
and  reserved  manners.  The  inhabitants  of  Tafyle,  who  are  of 
the  tribe  of  Djowabere,  supply  the  Syrian  Hadj  with  a  great 
quantity  of  provisions,  which  they  sell  to  the  caravan  at  the  cas- 
tle El  Ahsa  ;  and  the  profits  which  they  derive  from  this  trade 
are  sometimes  very  great.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  peasants  of  Djebal  and  Shera  will  be  able  to  continue  their 
field-labour,  if  the  Syrian  pilgrim  caravan  be  not  soon  re-estab- 
lished.* The  produce  of  their  soil  hardly  enables  them  to  pay 
their  heavy  tribute  to  the  Bedouins,  besides  feeding  the  strangers 
who  alight  at  their  Menzels  ;  for  all  the  villages  in  this  part  of  the 
country  treat  their  guests  in  the  manner,  which  has  already  been 
described.  The  people  of  Djebal  sell  their  wool,  butter,  and 
hides  at  Ghaza,  where  they  buy  all  the  little  luxuries  which  they 
stand  in  need  of;  there  are,  besides,  in  every  village,  a  few  shop- 
keepers from  El  Khalyl  or  Hebron,  who  make  large  profits. 
The  people  of  Hebron  have  the  reputation  of  being  enterprising 
merchants,  and  not  so  dishonest  as  their  neighbours  of  Pales- 
tine ;  theij  pedlars  penetrate  far  into  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and 
a  few  of  them  remain  the  whole  year  round  at  Khaibar  in  the 
Nedjed. 

The  fields  of  Tafyle  are  frequented  by  immense  numbers  of 
crows ;  the  eagle  Rakham  is  very  common  in  the  mountains,  as 
are  also  wild  boars.  In  all  the  Wadys  south  of  the  Modjeb, 
and  particularly  in  those  of  Modjeb  and  El  Ahsa,  large  herds  of 
mountain  goats,  called  by  the  Arabs  Beden,  are  met  with.  This 
is  the  Steinbock,  or  Bouquetin  of  the  Swiss  and  Tyrol  Alps : 
they  pastiife  in  flocks  of  forty  or  fifty  together ;  great  numbers 
of  them  are  killed  by  the  people  of  Kerek  and  Tafyle,  who  hold 
their  flesh  in  high  estimation.  They  sell  the  large  knotty  horns 
to  the  Hebron  merchants,  who  carry  them  to  Jerusalem,  where 
they  are  worked  into  handles  for  knives  and  daggers.  I  saw  a 
pair  of  these  horns  at  Kerek  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length. 


*  While  the  Wahabis  had  possession  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  the 
Hadj  or  pilgrim-caravans  both  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  were  of  necessity 
discontinued. — Ed. 
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Tbe  Arabs  told  roe  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  shot  at  them, 

and  that  the  hunters  hide  themselves  among  tlie  reeds  on  the 

banks  of  streams  where  the  animals  resort  in  tbe  evening  to 

drink ;  they  also  asserted,  that  when  pursued,  they  will  throw 

themselves  from  a  height  of  fifty  feet  and  more  upon  their  heads 

without  receiving  any  injury.*    The  same  thing  is  asserted  by 

the  hunters  in  the  Alps.     In  the  mountains  of  Belka,  Kerek, 

Djebal,  and  Shera,  the  bird   Katta  is  met  with  in  immense 

numbers ;  they  fly  in  such  large  flocks  that  the  Arab  boys  often 

kill  two  or  three  at  a  time,  merely  by  throwing  a  stick  amongst 

them.     Their  eggs,  which  they  lay  on  the  rocky  ground,  are 

collected  by  the  Arabs.     It  is  not  improbable  that  this  bird  is 

tbe  Seloua,  or  quail,  of  tbe  children  of  Israel.f 

The  peasants  of  Tafyle  have  but  few  camels ;  they  till  the 
ground  with  oxen  and  cows,  and  use  mules  for  the  transport  of 
their  provisions.  At  half  an  hour  south  of  Tafyle  is  the  valley 
of  Szolfehe.  From  a  point  above  Tafyle  the  mountains  of  Dhana 
(which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter)  bore  S.  S.  W« 
August  llM. — ^During  our  stay  at  Tafyle  we  changed  our 
lodgings  twice  every  day,  dining  at  one  public  house  and  sup- 
ping at  another.  We  were  well  treated,  and  had  every  evening 
a  musical  party,  consisting  of  Bedouins  famous  for  their  per- 
formance  upon  the  Rababa,  or  guitar  of  the  desert,  and  who 
knew  all  the  new  Bedouin  poetry  by  heart.  I  here  met  a  man 
from  Aintab,  near  Aleppo,  who  hearing  me  talk  of  his  native 
town,  took  a  great  liking  to  me,  and  shewed  me  every  civility. 

We  left  Tafyle  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th.  In  one  hour  we 
reached  a  spring,  wherq  a  party  of  Beni  Szaleyt  was  encamped. 
At  two  hours  was  a  ruined  village,  with  a  fine  spring,  at  the  head 
of  a  Wady.  Two  hours  and  three  quarters,  the  village  Beszey- 
ra.     Our  road  lay  S.  W.  along  the  western  declivity  of  the 

*  See  more  on  the  habits  of  this  animal,  the  WUd  Goat  of  the 
Bible,  in  Calmet's  Diet  1&32,  Art  Goat,  p.  461,  462.— Ed. 

t  This  bird  is  a  species  of  partridge,  Tttrao  MkaUa^  and  is  found 
in  large  flocks  in  May  and  June  in  every  part  of  Syria.  It  has  been 
particularly  described  in  RussePs  Aleppo,  vol.  ii.  p.  194.  [That  this 
is  the  qaaUy  ll^lp  ^eZov,  of  the  Israelites,  is  hardly  probable ;  since  the 
Arabs  still  call 'the  European  quail  by  the  same  name,  «e((ma,  and 
they  are  found  in  large  flocks  in  the  deserts  around  SinaL  The 
quail  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  a  different  species  from  that  found  in 
America. — Ed.] 
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mountains,  having  the  Gbor  continually  in  view.  The  Wadys 
which  descend  the  mountains  of  Djebal  south  of  Tafyle  do  not 
reach  the  lowest  part  of  the  plain  in  the  summer,  but  are  lost  io 
the  gravelly  soil  of  the  valley.  Beszeyra  is  a  village  of  about 
fifty  houses.  It  stands  upon  an  elevation,  on  the  summit  of 
which  a  small  castle  has  been  built,  where  the  peasants  place 
their  provisions  in  times  of  hostile  invasion.  It  is  a  square 
building  of  stone,  with  strong  walls.  The  villages  of  Beszeyra, 
Szolfebe,  and  Dhana  are  inhabited  by  descendants  of  the  Beni 
Hamyde,  a  part  of  whom  have  thus  become  Fellahein,  or  cuhi- 
vators,  while  the  greater  number  still  remain  in  a  nomadic  state. 
Those  of  Beszeyra  lived  formerly  at  Omteda,  now  a  ruined  vil- 
lage three  or  four  hours  to  the  north  of  it.  At  that  time  the 
Arabs  Howeytat  were  at  war  with  the  Djowabere,  whose  Sheikh 
was  an  ally  of  the  Hamyde.  The  Howeytat  defeated  the 
Djowabere,  and  took  Tafyle,  where  they  constructed  a  castle, 
and  established  a  Sheikh  of  their  own  election ;  they  also  built, 
at  the  same  time,  the  tower  of  Beszeyra.  The  Hamyde  of 
Omteda  then  emigrated  to  this  place,  which  appears  to  have 
been,  in  ancient  times,  a  considerable  city,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  ruins  which  surround  the  village.  It  was  probably  the  an- 
cient PsorOf  a  bishopric  of  Palastine  Teriia.*  The  women  of 
Beszeyra  were  the  first  whom  I  saw  wearing  the  Berkoa,  or 
Egyptian  veil,  over  their  faces. 

The  Sheikh  of  Kerek  had  come  thus  far,  in  order  to  settle 
a  dispute  concerning  a  colt  which  one  of  the  Hamyde  of  Be- 
szeyra demanded  of  him.  We  found  here  a  small  encampment 
of  Howeytat  Arabs,  to  one  of  whom  the  Sheikh  recommended 
me ;  he  professed  to  know  the  man  well,  and  assured  me  that 
he  was  a  proper  guide.  We  settled  the  price  of  his  hire  to 
Cairo,  at  eighty  piastres ;  and  he  ,was  to  provide  me  with  a 
camel  for  myself  and  baggage.  This  was  the  last  friendly  ser- 
vice of  Sheikh  Youssef  towards  me ;  but  I  afterwards  learnt,  that 
he  received  for  his  interest  in  making  the  bargain,  fifteen  piastres 
from  the  Arab,  who,  instead  of  eighty,  would  have  been  content 
with  forty  piastres.  After  the  Sheikh  had  departed  on  his  re- 
turn, my  new  guide  told  me  that  his  camels  were  at  another  en- 
campment, one  day's  distance  to  the  south,  and  that  he  had  but 
one  with  hnn,  which  was  necessary  for  the  transport  of  his  tent. 
This  avowal  was  sufficient  to  make  me  understand  the  charac- 

•  See  Histor.  Introd.  p.  274. 
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ter  of  the  man,  but  I  still  relied  od  the  Sheikh's  recommenda- 
tion. In  order  to  settle  with  the  guide,  I  sold  my  mare  for  four 
goats  and  for  thirty-five  piastres  worth  of  corn,  a  part  of  which 
1  delivered  to  him,  and  I  bad  the  remainder  ground  into  flour, 
for  our  provision  during  the  journey ;  he  took  the  goats  in  pay- 
ment of  bis  services,  and  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  give  him 
twenty  piastres  more  on  reaching  Cairo.  I  had  still  about  eighty 
piastres  in  gold,  but  kept  them  carefully  concealed  in  case  of 
some  great  emergency ;  for  I  knew  that  if  I  were  to  shew  a  sin- 
gle sequin,  the  Arabs  would  suppose  that  I  possessed  several 
hundreds,  and  would  either  have  robbed  me  of  tliem,  or  pre- 
vented me  from  proceeding  on  my  journey  by  the  most  exor- 
bitant demands. 

Augwt  I3th. — ^I  remained  two  days  at  Beszeyra,  and  then 
set  out  with  the  family  of  my  guide,  consisting  of  his  wife,  two 
children,  and  a  servant  girl.  We  were  on  foot,  and  drove  before 
us  the  loaded  camel  and  a  few  sheep  and  goats.  Our  road  as- 
cended ;  at  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  we  came  to  a  spring  in 
the  mountain.  The  rock  is  here  calcareous,  with  basalt.  At 
two  hours  and  a  half  was  Ain  Djedolat,  a  spring  of  excellent 
water ;  here  the  mountain  is  overgrown  with  short  Balout  trees.* 
At  the  end  of  two  hours  and  three  quarters,  direction  S.  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  is  covered  with  large 
blocks  of  basalt.  Here  a  fine  view  opened  upon  us ;  to  our 
right  we  bad  the  deep  valley  of  Wady  Dhana,  with  the  village  of 
the  same  name  on  its  S.  side ;  farther  west,  about  four  hours 
from  Dhana,  we  saw  the  great  valley  of  the  Ghor,  and  towards 
the  E.  and  S.  extended  the  wide  Arabian  desert,  w^ich  the 
Syrian  pilgrims  cross  in  their  way  to  Medina.  In  three  hours 
and  a  quarter,  after  a  slight  descent,  we  reached  the  plain,  here 
consisting  of  arable  ground  covered  with  flints.  We  passed  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  town  or  large  village,  called  £1  Dhahel. 
The  castle  of  Aaneiza,  with  an  insulated  hillock  near  it,  a  station 
of  the  pilgrims,  bore  S.  S.  E.  distant  about  five  hours ;  the 


•  The  qnercus  haUoia  of  botanists,  or  su'€€t-cu:om  oak,  a  large  and 
handsome  evergreen  tree,  whose  trunk  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
high,  the  wood  hard,  compact,  and  very  useful.     The  acorns  are 
cylindrical,  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  eatable  and  very  palatable,  either  raw  or  roasted.     See 

Freytag's  Lex.  Arab.  Art  inX) .   Rees'  Cyclop.  Art.  Quercus,  no. 31. 
—Ed. 
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town  of  Maan,  S.  distant  ten  or  twelve  hours ;  and  the  casde 
£1  Shobak,  S.  S.  W.  East  of  Aaneiza  runs  a  chain  of  hills 
called  Teloul  Djaafar.  Proceeding  a  little  farther,  we  came  to 
the  high  borders  of  a  broad  valley,  called  El  Ghoeyr,  (diminu- 
tive of  El  Gbor,)  to  the  S.  of  Wady  Dhana.  Looking  down  in- 
to this  valley,  we  saw  at  a  distance  a  troop  of  horsemen  en- 
camped near  a  spring ;  they  had  espied  us,  and  immediately 
mounted  their  horses  in  pursuit  of  us.  Although  several  people 
had  joined  our  little  caravan  on  the  road,  there  was  only  one 
armed  man  amongst  us,  except  myself.  The  general  opinba 
was  that  the  horsemen  belonged  to  the  Beni  Szakher,  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Howeytat,  who  often  make  inroads  into  this  district ; 
there  was  therefore  no  time  to  lose ;  we  drove  the  cattle  hastily 
back,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  hid  them,  with  the  women 
and  baggage,  behind  some  rocks  near  the  road,  and  we  then 
took  to  our  heels  towards  the  village  of  Dhana,  which  we  reach- 
ed in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  extremely  exhausted,  for 
it  was  about  two  oVlock  in  the  afternoon  and  the  heat  was  ex- 
cessive. In  order  to  run  more  nimbly  over  the  rocks,  I  took  off 
my  heavy  Arab  shoes,  and  thus  I  was  the  6rst  to  reach  the  vil- 
lage ;  but  the  sharp  flints  of  the  mountain  wounded  my  feet  so 
much,  that  after  reposing  a  little  I  could  hardly  stand  upon  my 
legs.  This  was  the  Grst  time  I  had  ever  felt  fear  during  my 
travels  in  the  desert ;  for  I  knew  that  if  I  fell  in  with  the  Beni 
Szakher,  without  any  body  to  protect  me,  they  would  certainly 
kill  me,  as  they  did  all  persons  whom  they  supposed  to  belong  to 
their  inveterate  enemy,  the  Pasha  of  Damascus,  and  my  appear- 
ance was  very  much  that  of  a  Damascene.  Our  fears  however 
were  unfounded ;  the  party  that  pursued  us  proved  to  be  How- 
e3rtat,  who  were  coming  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Sheikh  at  Tafyle ; 
the  consequence  was  that  two  of  our  companions,  who  had  staid 
behind,  because  being  inhabitants  of  Maan,  and  friends  of  the 
Beni  Szakher,  they  conceived  themselves  secure, «were  stripped 
by  the  pursuers,  whose  tribe  was  at  war  with  the  people  of 
Maan.  Dhana,  which  I  suppose  to  be  tlie  ancient  Thoana*  is 
prettily  situated,  on  the  declivity  of  Tor  Dhana,  the  highest 
mountain  of  Djebal,  and  has  fine  gardens  and  very  extensive  to- 
bacco plantations.  The  Howeytat  have  built  a  tower  in  the  vil- 
lage. The  inhabitants  were  now  at  war  with  those  of  Beszeyra, 
but  both  parties  respect  the  lives  of  their  enemies,  and  their  hos- 


*  See  Histor.  Introduc.  p.  274. 
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tile  expeditions^  are  directed  against  the  cattle  only.  Having  re- 
posed at  Dbana,  we  returned  in  the  evening  to  the  spot  where 
we  had  left  the  women  and  the  baggage,  and  rested  for  the  night 
at  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  beyond  it. 

August  I4th. — ^We  skirted,  for  about  an  hour,  the  eastern 
borders  of  Wady  Ghoeyr,  when  we  descended  into  the  valley, 
and  reached  its  bottom  at  the  end  of  three  hours  and  a  half,  trav- 
elling at  a  slow  pace.  This  Wady  divides  the  district  of  Dje- 
bal  from  that  of  Djebel  Sfaera,  or  the  mountains  of  Shera,  which 
continue  southwards  towards  the  Akaba.  These  are  the  moun- 
tains called  in  the  Scriptures  Mount  Seir^  the  territory  of  the 
Edomites.*  The  valley  of  Ghoeyr  is  a  large  rocky  and  uneven 
basin,  considerably  lower  than  the  eastern  plain,  upwards  of 
twelve  miles  across  at  its  eastern  extremity,  but  narrowing 
towards  the  west.  It  is  intersected  by  numerous  Wadys  of 
winter  torrents,  and  by  three  or  four  valleys  watered  by  rivulets 
which  unite  below  and  flow  into  the  Ghor.  The  Ghoeyr  is  fa- 
mous for  the  excellent  pasturage  produced  by  its  numerous 
springs,  and  it  has,  in  consequence,  become  a  favourite  place  of 
encampment  for  all  the  Bedouins  of  Djebal  and  Shera.  The 
borders  of  the  rivulets  are  overgrown  with  Defle  and  the  shrub 
Rethem.f  The  rock  is  principally  calcareous;  and  there  are 
detached  pieces  of  basalt  and  large  tracts  of  brescia  formed  of 
sand,  flint,  and  pieces  of  calcareous  stone.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  we  passed  two  rivulets,  one  of  which  is  called  Seyl 
Megharye,  where  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  four  hours  walk, 
and  found  some  Bedouin  women  washing  their  blue  gowns,  and 
the  wide  shirts  of  their  husbands.  I  had  taken  the  lead  of  our 
party,  accompanied  by  my  guide's  little  boy,  with  whom  I  reach- 
ed an  encampment,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  valley,  to  which 
these  women  belonged.  This  was  the  encampment  to  which 
my  guide  belonged,  and  where  he  assured  me  that  I  should  find 
his  camels.  I  was  astonished  to  see  nobody  but  women  in  the 
tents,  but  was  told  that  the  greater  part  of  the  men  had  gone  to 
Ghaza  to  sell  the  soap-ashes  which  these  Arabs  collect  in  the 


•  See  however  the  Ilistor.  Introd,  p,  252,  and  note  12, 

t  **  Rethem^  Heb.  pnS  roiheniy  is  the  Genista  or  Spanish  broom^ 
Spariium  Junceum  of  Linn,  which  is  very  common  in  Palestine,  Ara- 
bia, Spain,  etc."  Gesen.  Notes  to  Burckh.  p.  1068.  In  1  K.  19:  4, 
5,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  the  English  and  most  other  versions 
have  translated  the  Hebrew  word  by  juniper. — ^En. 
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mountains  of  Shera.  The  ladies  being  thus  left  to  ihemselves, 
had  no  impediment  to  the  satisfying  of  their  curiosity,  which  was 
very  great  at  seeing  a  townsman,  and  what  was  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, a  man  of  Damascus  (for  so  I  was  called),  under  their 
tents.  They  crowded  about  me,  and  were  incessant  in  their  in- 
quiries respecting  my  affairs,  the  goods  I  had  to  sell,  the  dress 
of  the  town  ladies,  &c.  &c.  When  they  found  that  I  had  noth- 
ing to  sell,  nor  any  thing  to  present  to  them,  they  soon  retired ; 
they  however  informed  me  that  my  guide  had  no  other  camels 
in  his  possession  than  the  one  we  had  brought  with  us,  which 
was  already  lame.  He  soon  afterwards  arrived,  apd  when  1  be- 
gan to  expostulate  with  him  on  his  conduct,  he  assured  me  that 
his  camel  would  be  able  to  carry  us  all  the  way  to  Egypt,  but 
begged  me  to  wait  a  few  days  longer,  until  he  should  be  well 
enough  to  walk  by  its  side  ;  for,  since  we  left  Beszeyra  he  bad 
been  constantly  complaining  of  rheumatic  pains  in  his  legs.  I 
saw  that  all  this  was  done  to  gain  time,  and  to  put  me  out  of  pa- 
tience, in  order  to  cheat  me  of  the  wages  he  had  already  re- 
ceived ;  but,  as  we  were  to  proceed  on  the  following  day  to  an- 
other encampment  at  a  few  hours  distance,  I  did  not  choose  to 
say  any  thing  more  to  him  on  the  subject  in  a  place  where  I  had 
nobody  but  women  to  take  my  part ;  hoping  to  be  able  to  attack 
him  more  effectually  in  the  presence  of  his  own  tribe's  men. 

August  I5th. — We  remained  this  day  at  the  women's  tents, 
and  I  amused  myself  with  visiting  almost  every  tent  in  the  en- 
campment, these  women  being  accustomed  to  receive  strangers 
in  the  absence  of  their  husbands.  The  Howeytat  Arabs  resem- 
ble the  Egyptians  in  their  features ;  they  are  much  leaner  and 
taller  than  the  northern  Arabs ;  the  skin  of  many  of  them  is  al- 
most black,  and  their  features  are  much  less  regular  than  those 
of  the  northern  Bedouins,  especially  the  Aeneze.  The  women 
are  tall  and  well  made,  but  too  lean ;  and  even  the  handsomest 
among  them  are  disfigured  by  broad  cheek  bones. 

The  Howeytat  occupy  the  whole  of  the  Shera,  as  far  as 
Akaba,  and  south  of  it  to  Moyeleh,  five  days  from  Akaba,  on 
the  Egyptian  Hadj  road.  To  the  east  they  encamp  as  far  as 
Akaba  el  Shamy,  or  the  Akaba  on  the  Syrian  pilgrim  route ; 
while  the  northern  Howeytat  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  the 
Ghor.  The  strength  oi  thjeir  position  in  these  mountains  ren- 
ders them  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  numerous  hordes  of 
Bedouins  who  encamp  in  the  eastern  Arabian  desert ;  they  are, 
however,  in  continual  warfare  with  them,  and  sometimes  under- 
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take  expeditions  of  twenty  days  journey,  in  order  to  surprise 
some  encampment  of  their  enemies  in  the  plains  of  the  Nedjed. 
The  Beni  Szakher  are  most  dreaded  by  them,  on  account  of 
their  acquaintance  with  the  country,  and  peace  seldom  lasts 
long  between  the  two  tribes.  The  encampment  where  I  spent 
this  day  was  robbed  of  all  its  camels  last  winter  by  the  Beni 
Szakher,  who  drove  off,  in  one  morning,  upwards  of  twelve  hun* 
dred  belonging  to  their  enemies.  The  Howeytat  receive  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  as  a  tribute  from  the  Egyptian  pilgrim 
caravan ;  they  also  levy  certain  contributions  upon  the  castles 
on  the  Syrian  Hadj  route,  situated  between  Maan  and  Tebouk, 
which  they  consider  as  forming  a  part  of  their  territory.  They 
have  become  the  carriers  of  the  Egyptian  Hadj,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Aeneze  transport  with  their  camels  the  Syrian 
pilgrims  and  their  baggage.  When  at  variance  with  the  Pashas 
of  Egypt,  the  Howeytat  have  been  known  to  plunder  th6  cara- 
van ;  a  case  of  this  kind  happened  about  ten  years  ago,  when 
the  Hadj  was  returning  from  Mekka ;  the  principal  booty  con- 
sisted of  several  thousand  camel  loads  of  Mocha  coffee,  an  arti- 
cle which  the  pilgrims  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  bringing  for 
sale  to  Cairo ;  the  Bedouins  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  so 
large  a  quantity,  sold  the  greater  part  of  it  at  Hebron,  Tafyle, 
and  Kerek,  and  that  year  happening  to  be  a  year  of  dearth,  they 
gave  for  every  measure  of  corn  an  equal  measure  of  coffee. 
The  Howeytat  became  Wahabis;  but  they  paid  tribute  only 
for  one  year,  and  have  now  joined  their  forces  with  those  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  against  Ibn  Saoud. 

August  I6th, — We  set  out  for  the  encampment  of  the 
Sheikh  of  the  northern  Howeytat,  with  the  tent  and  family  of 
my  guid^;  who  was  afraid  of  leaving  them  in  this  place,  where 
he  thought  himself  too  much  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Beni  Szakher.  We  ascended  on  foot,  through  many  Wadys  of 
winter  torrents,  up  the  southern  mountains  oi  the  Ghoeyr ;  we 
passed  several  springs,  and  the  ruined  place  Szyhhan,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  hours  walk  arrived  at  a  large  encampment  of 
the  Howeytat,  situated  near  the  summit  of  the  basin  of  the 
Ghoeyr.  It  is  usual,  when  an  Arab  with  his  tent  reaches  an  en- 
campment J3laced  in  a  Douar,  or  circle,  that  some  of  the  fami- 
lies strike  their  tents,  and  pitch  them  again  in  such  a  way  as  to 
widen  the  circle  for  the  admission  of  the  stranger's  tent ;  but  the 
character  of  my  guide  did  not  appear  to  be  sufficiendy  respecta- 
ble to  entitle  him  to  this  compliment,  for  not  a  tent  was  moved, 
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and  he  was  obliged  to  encamp  alone  oat  of  the  circle,  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  soon  break  up  for  some  other  spot  where 
he  might  obtain  a  place  in  the  Douar.  These  Arabs  are  much 
poorer  than  the  Aeneze,  and  consequently  live  much  worse. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  supply  of  butter  which  I  bought  at  Be- 
szeyra,  I  should  have  had  nothing  but  dry  bread  to  eat ;  there 
was  not  a  drop  of  milk  to  be  got,  for  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
ewes  are  dry  ;  of  camels  there  was  but  about  half  a  dozen  in 
the  whole  encampment. 

I  here  came  to  an  explanation  with  my  guide,  who,  I  saw, 
was  determined  to  cheat  me  out  of  the  wages  he  had  already 
received.  I  told  him  that  I  was  tired  of  his  subterfuges,  and 
was  resolved  to  travel  with  him  no  longer,  and  I  insisted  upon 
his  returning  me  the  goats,  or  hiring  me  another  guide  in  his 
stead.  He  offered  me  only  one  of  the  goats  ;  after  a  sharp  dis- 
pute therefore  I  arose,  took  my  gun,  and  swore  that  I  would 
never  re-enter  his  tent,  accompanying  my  oath  with  a  maledic- 
tion upon  him,  and  upon  those  who  should  receive  him  into  their 
encampment,  for  I  had  been  previously  informed  that  he  was 
not  a  real  Howeytat,  but  of  the  tribe  oi  Billy,  the  individuals  of 
which  are  dispersed  over  the-  whole  desert.  On  quitting  his 
tent,  I  was  surrounded  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  encampment, 
who  told  me  that  they  had  been  silent  till  now,  because  it  was 
not  their  af&ir  to  interfere  between  a  host  and  his  guest,  but 
that  they  never  would  permit  a  stranger  to  depart  in  that  way ; 
that  I  ought  to  declare  myself  to  be  under  the  Sheikh's  protec- 
tion, who  would  do  me  justice.  This  being  what  I  had  antici- 
pated, I  immediately  entered  the  tent  of  the  Sheikh,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  absent ;  my  guide  now  changed  his  tone,  and  began 
by  offering  me  two  goats  to  settle  our  differences.  In  the  even- 
ing the  Sheikh  arrived,  and  after  a  long  debate  I  got  back  my 
four  goats,  but  the  wheat  which  I  had  received  at  Beszeyra,  as 
the  remaining  part  of  the  payment  for  my  mare,  was  left  to  the 
guide.  In  return  for  his  good  offices,  the  Sheikh  begged  me 
to  let  him  have  my  gun,  which  was  worth  about  fifteen  piastres ; 
I  presented  it  to  him,  and  he  acknowledged  the  favour,  by  tell- 
ing me  that  he  knew  an  honest  man  in  a  neighbouring  encamp- 
ment, who  had  a  strong  camel,  and  would  be  ready  to  serve  me 
as  a  guide. 

Avgust  I8th, — ^I  took  a  boy  to  shew  me  the  way  to  thii  per- 
son, and  driving  my  little  flock  before  us,  we  reached  the  en- 
campment, which  was  about  one  hour  to  the  westward.    The 
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boy  told  the  Bedouin  that  I  had  becoine  the  Sbeikli's  brother ;  I 
was  therefore  well  received,  aod  soon  formed  a  favourable  opin- 
ion of  this  Arab,  who  engaged  to  take  me  to  Cairo  for  the  four 
goats,  which  I  was  to  deliver  to  him  now,  and  twenty  piastres 
(about  one  pound  sterling)  to  be  paid  on  my  arrival  in  Egypt. 
This  will  be  considered  a  very  small  sum  for  a  journey  of  near- 
ly four  hundred  miles ;  but  a  Bedouin  puts  very  little  value  up- 
on time,  fatigue,  and  labour ;  while  I  am  writing  this,  many  hun- 
dred loaded  camels,  belonging  to  Bedouins,  depart  every  week 
from  Cairo  for  Akaba,  a  journey  of  ten  days,  for  which  they 
receive  twenty-five  piastres  per  camel.  Had  I  been  known  to 
be  an  European,  I  certainly  should  not  have  been  able  to  move 
without  promising  at  least  a  thousand  piastres  to  my  guide. 
The  excursion  of  M.  Boutin,  a  French  traveller,  from  Cairo  to 
the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  a  journey  of  twelve  days,  under- 
taken in  the  summer  of  1812,  cost  for  guides  only,  four  thou- 
sand piastres. 

August  ]  9/A.— In  the  morning  I  went  to  the  castle  of  Sho- 
bak, where  I  wished  to  purchase  some  provisions.  It  was  dis- 
tant one  hour  and  a  quarter  from  the  encampment,  in  a  S.  E. 
direction.  Shobak,  also  called  Kerek  el  Shobak,  perhaps  the 
ancient  Carcaria*  is  the  principal  place  in  IKebel  Shera ;  it  is 
situated  about  one  hour  to  the  south  of  the  Ghoeyr,  upon  the 
top  of  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  low  mountains,  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  Kerek,  but  is  better  adapted  for  a  fortress,  as 
it  is  not  commanded  by  any  higher  mountains.  At  the  foot  of 
the  hill  are  two  springs,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  olive  plan- 
tations. The  castle  is  of  Saracen  construction,  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  to  the  south  of  Damascus ;  but  it  is  not  so  solidly 
built  as  the  castle  of  Kerek.  The  greater  part  of  the  wall  and 
several  of  the  bastions  and  towers  are  still  entire.  The  ruins  of 
a  well  built  vaulted  church  are  now  transformed  into  a  public  inn 
or  Medhafe.  Upon  the  architraves  of  several  gates  I  saw  mysti- 
cal symbols,  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the 
lower  empire.     In  several  Arabic  inscriptions  I  distinguished  the 

*  See  Histor.  Introd.  p.  274.  Shobak  is  the  Mons  Regcdis  of  the 
Crusaders ;  see  p.  269,  above.  Mr  Baukes  found  here,  on  the  ar- 
chitrave of  the  principal  door  of  the  castle,  an  imperfect  Latin,  inscrip- 
tion, of  which  he  made  out  so  much  as  to  leave  no  doubt,  that  it  was 
a  work  of  one  of  the  Frank  kings  of  Jerusalem.  Irby  and  Mangles 
p.  380.     Mod.  Traveller  in  Arabia,  p.  330.  Amer.  Edit.-~ED. 
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Dame  of  ^Melek  el  Dhaher.  Where  the  hill  does  not  consist  of 
precipitous  rock,  the  surface  of  the  slope  is  covered  with  a  pave- 
ment. Within  the  area  of  the  castle  a  party  of  about  one  hun- 
dred families  of  (he  Arabs  Mellahein  have  built  their  houses  or 
pitched  their  tents.  They  cultivate  the  neighbouring  grounds, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Howeytat,  to  whom  they  pay  tributes 
The  horsemen  of  the  latter  who  happen  to  encamp  near  the  cas- 
tle, call  regularly  every  morning  at  one  of  the  Medhafes  of  Sho- 
bak,  in  order  to  have  their  mares  fed ;  if  the  barley  is  refused, 
they  next  day  kill  one  of  the  sheep  belonging  to  the  town. 

At  one  hour  and  a  half  north  of  Shobak,  on  the  side  of  the 
Ghoeyr,  lies  the  village  of  Shkerye.  From  Shobak  the  direc- 
tion of  Wady  Mousa  is  S.  S.  W.  Maan  bears  S.  S.  E.  The 
mountain  over  Dhana,  N.  N.  E.  To  the  east  of  the  castle  b 
an  encampment  of  Bedouin  peasants,  of  the  tribe  of  Hababene, 
who  cultivate  the  ground.  As  1  had  no  cash  in  silver,  and  did 
not  wish  to  shew  my  sequins,  I  was  obliged  to  give  in  exchange 
for  the  provisions  which  1  procured  at  Shobak  my  only  spare 
shirt,  together  with  my  red  cap,  and  half  my  turban.  The  pro- 
visions consisted  of  flour,  butter,  and  dried  leben^  or  sour  milk 
mixed  with  flour  and  hardened  in  the  sun,  which  makes  a  most 
refreshing  drink  when  dissolved  m  water.  There  are  several 
Hebron  merchants  at  Shobak. 

August  ZOth. — I  remained  in  the  tent  of  my  new  guide, 
who  delayed  his  departure,  in  order  to  obtain  from  his  friends 
some  commissions  for  Cairo,  upon  which  he  might  gain  a  few 
piastres.  In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  we  had  a  shower  of  rain, 
with  so  violent  a  gust  of  wind,  that  all  the  tents  of  the  encamp- 
ment were  thrown  down  at  the  same  moment ;  for  the  poles  are 
fastened  in  the  ground  very  carelessly  during  the  summer  months. 
.  August  2 1  jr. — ^The  whole  encampment  broke  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, some  Bedouins  having  brought  intelligence  that  a  strong 
party  of  Beni  Szakher  had  been  seen  in  the  district  of  Djebal. 
The  greater  part  of  the  males  of  the  Howeytat,  together  with 
tiieir  principal  Sheikh  Ibn  Rasbyd,*  were  gone  to  Egypt,  in  or- 
der to  transport  the  Pasha^s  army  across  the  desert  to  Akaba 
and  Yambo ;  we  had  tlierefore  no  means  of  defence  against 
these  formidable  enemies,  and  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 


*  This  Sheikh  proved  aAerwards  the  most  resolute  and  efficient 
protector  of  Mr  Legb  and  bis  companions,  in  their  visit  to  Wady 
Motisa.     See  Legh  under  date  of  May  23. — Ed. 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Shobak,  where  they  would  not  dare  at- 
tack the  encampment.  When  the  Bedouins  encamp  in  small 
numbers,  they  choose  a  spot  surrounded  by  high  ground,  to  pre- 
vent their  tents  from  being  seen  at  a  distance.  The  camp  is, 
however,  not  unfrequently  betrayed  by  the  camels  which  pas- 
ture in  the  vicinity. 

In  the  evening  we  took  our  final  departure,  crossing  an  un- 
even plain,  covered  with  flints  and  the  ruins  of  several  villages, 
and  then  descended  into  the  Wady  Nedjed ;  the  rivulet,  whose 
source  is  in  a  large  paved  basin  in  the  valley,  joins  that  of  Sho- 
bak.  Upon  the  hills  which  border  this  pleasant  valley  are  the 
ruins  of  a  large  town  of  the  same  name,  of  which  nothing  re- 
mains but  broken  walls  and  heaps  of  stones.  In  one  hour  and 
a  quarter  from  our  encampment,  and  about  as  far  from  Shobak, 
we  reached  the  camp  of  another  tribe  of  Fellahein  Bedouins, 
called  Refaya,  where  we  slept.  They  are  people  of  good  pro- 
perty, for  which  they  are  indebted  to  their  courage  in  opposing 
the  extortions  of  the  Howeytat.  Here  were  about  sixty  tents 
and  one  hundred  firelocks.  Their  herds  of  cows,  sheep,  and 
goats  are  very  numerous,  but  they  have  few  camels.  Besides 
corn  fields  they  have  extensive  vineyards,  and  sell  great  quanti- 
ties of  dried  grapes  at  Ghaza,  and  to  the  Syrian  pilgrims  of  the 
Hadj.     They  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  daring  thieves. 

August  22nd. — I  was  particularly  desirous  of  visiting  Wady 
Mousa,  of  the  antiquities  of  which  I  had  heard  the  country  peo- 

Cle  speak  in  terms  of  great  admiration  ;  and  from  thence  I  had 
oped  to  cross  the  desert  in  a  straight  line  to  Cairo ;  but  my 
guide  was  afraid  of  the  hazards  of  a  journey  through  the  desert, 
and  insisted  upon  my  taking  the  road  by  Akaba,  the  ancient 
Eziongeber^  at  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Red 
sea,  where  he  said  that  we  might  join  some  caravans,  and  con- 
tinue our  route  towards  Egypt.  I  wished,  on  the  contrary,  to 
avoid  Akaba,  as  I  knew  that  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  kept  there  a 
numerous  garrison  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Wahabi  and 
of  his  rival  the  Pasha  of  Damascus  ;  a  person  therefore  like  my- 
self, coming  from  the  latter  place,  without  any  papers  to  shew 
who  I  was,  or  why  I  had  taken  that  circuitous  route,  would  cer- 
tainly have  roused  the  suspicions  of  the  officer  commanding  at 
Akaba,  and  the  consequences  might  have  been  dangerous  to  me 
among  the  savage  soldiery  of  that  garrison.  The  road  from 
Shobak  to  Akaba,  which  is  tolerably  good,  and  might  easily  be 
rendered  practicable  even  to  artillery,  lies  to  the  E.  of  Wady 
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Mousa ;  and  to  have  quitted  it,  out  of  mere  curiosity  to  see  the 
Wady,  would  have  looked  very  suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Arabs ;  I  therefore  pretended  to  have  made  a  vow  to  slaughter 
a  goat  in  honour  of  Haroun  (Aaron),  whose  tomb  I  knew  was 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  valloj^,  and  by  this  stratagem  I 
thought  that  I  should  have  the  means  of  seeing  the  valley  in  my 
way  to  the  tomb.  To  this  my  guide  had  nothing  to  oppose ; 
the  dread  of  drawing  upon  himself,  by  resistance,  the  wrath  of 
Haroun,  completely  silenced  him. 

We  left  the  Refaya  early  in  the  morning,  and  travelled  over 
hilly  ground.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  we  reached  an  encamp- 
ment of  Arabs  Saoudye,  who  are  also  Fellahein  or  cultivators, 
and  the  strongest  of  the  peasant  tribes,  though  they  pay  tribute  to 
the  Howeytat.  Like  the  Refaya  they  dry  large  quantities  of 
grapes.  They  lay  up  the  produce  of  their  harvest  in  a  kind  of  for- 
tress called  Oerak,  not  far  from  their  camp,  where  are  a  few  houses 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  They  have  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  tents.  We  breakfasted  with  the  Saoudye,  and  then 
pursued  the  windings  of  a  valley,  where  I  saw  many  vestiges  of 
former  cultivation,  and  here  and  there  some  remains  of  walls  and 
paved  roads,  all  constructed  of  flints.  The  country  hereabouts  is 
woody.  In  three  hours  and  a  half  we  passed  a  spring,  from 
whence  we  ascended  a  mountain,  and  travelled  for  some  time 
along  its  barren  summit,  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  when  we  again 
descended,  and  reached  Ain  Mousa,  distant  five  hours  and  a  half 
from  where  we  had  set  out  in  the  morning.  Upon  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  near  the  spot  where  the  road  to  Wady  Mousa 
diverges  from  the  great  road  to  Akaba,  are  a  number  of  small 
heaps  of  stones,  indicating  so  many  sacrifices  to  Haroun.  The 
Arabs  who  make  vows  to  slaughter  a  victim  to  Haroun,  think  it 
sufficient  to  proceed  as  far  as  this  place,  from  whence  the  dome 
of  the  tomb  is  visible  in  the  distance  ;  and  after  killing  the  ani- 
mal they  throw  a  heap  of  stones  over  the  blood  which  flows  to 
the  ground.  Here  my  guide  pressed  me  to  slaughter  the  goat 
which  I  had  brought  with  me  from  Shobak,  for  the  purpose ;  but 
I  pretended  that  I  had  vowed  to  immolate  it  at  the  tomb  itself. 
Upon  a  hill  over  the  Ain  Mousa  the  Arabs  Lyathene  were  en- 
camped, who  cultivate  the  valley  of  Mousa.  We  repaired  to 
their  encampment,  but  were  not  so  hospitably  received  as  we 
bad  been  the  night  before. 

Ain  Mousa  is  a  copious  spring,  rushing  from  under  a  rock 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Wady  Mousa.    There  are  no  ruins 
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Dear  the  spring ;  a  little  lower  down  in  the  valley  is  a  mill,  aod 
above  it  is  the  village  of  Badabde,  now  abandoned.  It  was  in- 
habited till  within  a  few  years  by  about  twenty  families  of  Greek 
Christians,  who  subsequently  retired  to  Kerek.  Proceeding 
from  the  spring  [westward]  along  the  rivulet  for  about  twenty  min- 
utes, the  valley  opens,  and  leads  into  a  plain  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  length  and  ten  minutes  in  breadth,  in  which  the  rivulet 
joins  with  another  descending  from  the  mountain  to  the  south- 
ward. Upon  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  rivulets,  stands  Eldjy,  the  principal 
village  of  Wady  Mousa.  This  place  contains  between  two  and 
three  hundred  houses,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  with  three 
regular  gates.  It  is  most  picturesquely  situated,  and  is  inhabited 
by  the  Lyathene  abovementioned,  a  part  of  whom  encamp  dur- 
ing the  whole  year  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  slopes 
of  the  n^ountain  near  the  town  are  formed  into  artificial  terraces, 
covered  with  corn  fields  and  plantations  of  fruit  trees.  They 
are  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  two  rivulets  and  of  many  smal- 
ler springs  which  descend  into  the  valley  below  Eldjy,  where 
the  soil  is  also  well  cultivated.  A  few  large  hewn  stones  dis- 
persed over  the  present  town  indicate  the  former  existence  of 
an  ancient  city  in  this  spot,  the  happy  situation  of  which  must  in 
all  ages  have  attracted  inhabitants.  I  saw  here  some  large 
pieces  of  beautiful  saline  marble,  but  nobody  could  tell  me  from 
whence  they  had  come,  or  whether  there  were  any  rocks  of  this 
stone  in  the  mountains  of  Shera. 

I  hired  a  guide  at  Eldjy,  to  conduct  me  to  Haroun's  tomb, 
and  paid  him  with  a  pair  of  old  horse-shoes.  He  carried  the 
goat,  and  gave  me  a  skin  of  water  to  carry,  as  he  knew  that 
there  was  no  water  in  the  Wady  below. 

In  following  the  rivulet  of  Eldjy  westwards,  the  valley  soon 
narrows  again  ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  antiquities  of  Wady  Mousa 
begin.  Of  these  I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  very  com- 
plete account;  but  I  knew  well  the  character  of  the  people 
around  me.  I  was  without  protection  in  the  midst  of  a  desert 
where  no  traveller  had  ever  before  been  seen  ;  and  a  close  ex- 
amination of  these  works  of  the  infidels,  as  they  are  called, 
would  have  excited  suspicions  that  I  was  a  magician  in  search 
of  treasures ;  I  should  at  least  have  been  detained  and  prevent-  . 
ed  from  prosecuting  my  journey  to  Egypt,  and  in  all  probability 
should  have  been  stripped  of  the  little  money  which  I  possessed, 
and  what  was  infinitely  more  valuable  to  me,  of  my  journal 
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book.  Future  travellers  may  visit  .the  spot  under  the  protec- 
tion of  an  arraed  force ;  the  inhabitants  will  become  more  ac- 
customed to  the  researches  of  strangers ;  and  the  antiquities  of 
Wady  Mousa  will  then  be  found  to  rank  amongst  the  most  cu- 
rious remains  of  ancient  art. 

At  the  point  where  the  valley  becomes  narrow  is  a  large 
sepulchral  vault,  with  a  handsome  door  hewn  in  the  rock  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  which  rises  from  the  right  bank  of  the  torrent. 
On  the  same  side  of  the  rivulet,  a  little  farther  on,  I  saw  some 
other  sepulchres  with  singular  ornaments.  Here  a  mass  of  rock 
has  been  insulated  from  the  mountain  by  an  excavation,  which 
leaves  a  passage  five  or  six  paces  in  breadth  between  it  and  the 
mountain.  It  forms  nearly  a  cube  of  sixteen  feet,  the  top  being 
a  little  narrower  than  the  base ;  the  lower  part  is  hollowed  into 
a  small  sepulchral  cave  with  a  low  door ;  but  the  upper  part  of 
the  mass  is  solid.  There  are  three  of  these  mausolea  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other.  A  few  paces  lower,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  stream,  is  a  larger  mausoleum  similarly  formed,  which 
appears  from  its  decayed  state,  and  the  style  of  its  architecture, 
to  be  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  others.  Over  its  entrance 
are  four  obelisks,  about  ten  feet  in  height,  cut  out  of  the  same 
piece  of  rock ;  below  is  a  projecting  ornament,  but  so  much  de- 
faced by  time  that  I  was  unable  to  discover  what  it  had  origin- 
ally represented ;  it  had,  however,  nothing  of  the  Egyptian 
style. 

Continuing  for  about  three  hundred  paces  farther  along  the 
valley,  which  is  in  this  part  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
breadth,  several  small  tombs  are  met  with  on  Both  sides  of  the 
rivulet,  excavated  in  the  rock,  without  any  ornaments.*  Beyond 
these  is  a  spot  where  the  valley  seemed  to  be  entirely  closed  by 
high  rocks ;  but  upon  a  nearer  approach,  I  perceived  a  chastn 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  through  which  the  rivu- 
let flows  westwards  in  winter ;  in  summer  its  waters  are  lost  in 
the  sand  and  gravel  before  they  reach  the  opening,  which  is 
called  £1  Syk.  The  precipices  on  either  side  of  the  torrent 
are  about  eighty  feet  in  height ;  in  many  places  the  opening  be- 
tween them  at  top  is  less  than  at  bottom,  and  the  sky  is  not  visi- 
ble from  below.  As  the  rivulet  of  Wady  Mousa  must  have 
been  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley, 

*  Compare  the  extract  from  Irby  and  Mangles  on  page  426. — ^Ed. 
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and  more  particularly  of  the  city,  which  was  entirety  situated 
on  the  west  of  the  Syk,  great  pains  seem  to  have  been  ta- 
ken by  the  ancients  to  regulate  its  course.  Its  bed  appears  to 
have  been  covered  with  a  stone  pavement,  of  which  many  ves- 
tiges yet  remain,  and  in  several  places  stone  walls  were  con- 
structed on  both  sides,  to  give  the  water  its  proper  direction,^ 
and  to  check  the  violence  of  the  torrent.  A  channel  was  like- 
wise cut  on  each  side  of  the  Syk,  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
river,  to  convey  a  constant  supply  of  water  into  the  city  in  all 
seasons,  and  to  prevent  all  the  water  from  being  absorbed  in 
summer  by  the  broad  torrent  bed,^  or  by  the  irrigation  of  the 
fields  in  the  valley  above  the  Syk. 

About  fifty  paces  below  the  entrance  of  the  Syk,  a  bridge  of 
one  arch  thrown  over  the  top  of  the  chasm  is  still  entire  j  im- 
mediately below  it,  on  both  sides,  are  large  niches  worked  in 
the  rock,  with  elegant  sculptures,  destined  probably  for  the  re- 
ception of  statues.  Some  remains  of  antiquities  might  perhaps 
be  found  on  the  top  of  the  rocks  near  the  bridge ;  but  my  guide 
assured  me,  that  notwithstanding  repeated  endeavours  had  been 
made,  nobody  had  ever  been  able  to  climb  up  the  rocks  to  the 
bridge,  which  was  therefore  unanimously  declared  to  be  the 
work  of  the  EHan,  or  evil  genii.  In  continuing  along  the  wind- 
ing passage  oi  the  Syk,  I  saw  in  several  places  small  niches  cut 
in  the  rock,  some  of  which  were  single ;  in  other  places  there 
were  three  or  four  together,  without  any  regularity ;  some  are 
mere  holes,  others  have  short  pilasters  on  both  sides ;  they  vary 
in  size  from  ten  inches  to  four  or  five  feet  in  height ;  and  in 
some  of  them  the  bases  of  statues  are  still  visible. 

We  passed  several  collateral  chasms  between  perpendicular 
rocks,  by  which  some  tributary  torrents  from  the  south  side  of 
the  Syk  empty  themselves  into  the  river.  I  did  not  enter  any 
of  them,  but  I  saw  that  they  were  thickly  overgrown  with  Defie 
trees.  My  guide  told  me  that  no  antiquities  existed  in  these 
valleys,  but  the  testimony  of  these  people  on  such  subjects  is 
little  to  be  relied  on.  The  bottom  of  the  Syk  itself  is  at  present 
covered  with  large  stones,  brought  down  by  the  torrent,  and  it 
appears  to  be  several  feet  higher  than  its  ancient  level,  at  least 
towards  its  western  extremity.  After  proceeding  for  twenty- 
five  minutes  between  the  rocks,  we  came  to  a  place  where  the 
passage  opens,  and  where  the  bed  of  another  stream  coming 
from  the  south  Joins  the  Syk.  On  the  side  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar rock,  directly  opposite  to  the  issue  of  the  main  vaUey,  an 
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excavated  mauaoieum  came  in  viewy  the  situation  and  beauty  of 
which  are  calculated  to  make  an  extraordinary  impression  upon 
the  traveller,  after  having  traversed  for  nearly  half  an  hour  such 
a  gloomy  and  almost  subterraneous  passage  as  I  have  described. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  remains  of  antiquity  existing  in 
Syria  ;  its  state  of  preservation  resembles  that  of  a  building  re- 
cently 6nished,  and  on  a  closer  examination  I  found  it  to  be  a 
work  of  immense  labour.* 


*  The  whole  deflcription  of  this  chasm  finely  illustrBtes  the  epithet 
which  Diodorus  Siculus  applies  to  the  single  approach  to  Petra,  viz. 
X(Hf07iolt[iog,  made  by  hand ;  see  Histor.  Introd.  p.  979.  This  ap- 
proach or  chasm  is  also  described  by  Legh,  under  date  of  May  96th , 
but  more  fully  in  the  unpublurfied  work  of  Captains  Irby  and  Man- 
gles.    From  the  latter  we  subjoin  here  the  following  account : 

"  The  natural  features  of  the  defile  grew  more  and  more  imposing  at 
every  step,  and  the  excavations  and  sculpture  more  frequent  on  both 
sides,  till  it  presented  at  last  a  continued  street  of  tombs,  beyond 
which  the  rocks,  gradually  approaching  each  other,  seemed  all  at 
once  to  close  without  any  outlet.  There  is,  however,  one  frightfiil 
chasm  for  the  passage  of  the  stream,  which  furnished,  as  it  did  an- 
ciently, the  only  avenue  to  Petra  on  this  side.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  any  thing  more  awful  or  sublime  than  such  an  approach. 
The  width  is  not  more  than  just  suflicient  for  the  passage  of  two 
horsemen  abreast ;  the  sides  are  in  all  parts  perpendicular,  varying 
from  four  hundred  to  seven  hundred  feet  in  height ;  and  they  often 
overhang  to  such  a  degree,  that,  without  their  absolutely  meeting, 
the  sky  is  intercepted  and  completely  shut  out  for  one  hundred  yards 
together,  and  there  is  little  more  li^ht  than  in  a  cavern.  The  scream- 
ing of  the  eagles,  hawks,  and  owls,  who  were  soaring  above  our 
heads  In  considerable  numbers,  seemingly  annoyed  at  any  one  ap- 
proaching their  lonely  habitation,  added  much  to  the  singularity  of 
this  scene.  The  tamarisk,  the  wild  fig,  and  the  oleander,  grow  luxu- 
riantly about  the  road,  rendering  the  passages  often  difficult ;  in  some 
places,  they  hang  down  most  beautifiilly  from  the  clifis  and  crevices 
where  they  had  taken  root.  The  caper-plant  was  also  in  luxuriant 
growth,  the  continued  shade  furnishing  them  moisture. 

**  Very  near  the  entrance  into  this  romantic  pass,  a  bold  arch  is 
thrown  across  at  a  great  height,  connecting  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
cliff.  Whether  this  was  part  of  an  upper  road  upon  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  or  whether  it  be  a  portion  of  an  aqueduct,  which  seems 
less  probable,  we  had  no  opportunity  of  examining ;  but,  as  the  trav- 
eller passes  under  it,  its  appearance  is  most  surprising,  hanging  thus 
above  his  head  betwixt  two  rugged  masses  apparently  inaccessible. 
The  ravine,  without  changing  much  its  general  direction,  presents  so 
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The  princtpl  part  is  a  chamber  sixteen  paces  square,  and 
about  twenty-five  feet  high.    There  is  not  the  smallest  orna- 

many  elbows  and  windings  in  its  course,  that  the  eye  can  seldom 
penetrate  forward  beyond  a  few  paces,  and  is  oflen  puzzled  to  dis- 
tinguish in  what  direction  the  passage  will  open,  so  completely  does 

it  appear  obstructed We  followed  this  sort  of  half-subterranean 

passage  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  miles,  the  sides  increasing  in 
height  as  the  path  continually  descended,  while  the  tops  of  the  preci- 
pices retained^  their  former  level.     Where  they  are  at  the  highest,  a 
beam  of  stronger  light  breaks  in  at  the  close  of  the  dark  perspective, 
and  opens  to  view,  half  seen  at  first  through  tlie  tall,  narrow  opening, 
columns,  statues,  and  cornices  of  a  light  and  finished  taste,  as  if  fresh 
from  the  chisel,  without  the  tints  or  weather-stains  of  age,  and  exe- 
cuted in  a  stone  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  which  was  warmed,  at  the 
moment  we  came  in  sight  of  them,  with  the  full  light  of  the  morning 
sun.     The  dark  green  of  tlie  shrubs  that  grow  in  this  perpetual 
shade,  and  the  sombre  appearance  of  the  passage  whence  we  were 
about  to  issue,  formed  a  fine  contrast  with  the  glowing  colour  of  this 
edifice.     We  know  not  with  what  to  compare  this  scene  ;  perhaps, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  resembles  it.     Only  a  portion  of  a 
very  extensive  architectural  elevation  is  seen  at  first ;  but  it  has  been 
80  contrived,  that  a  statue  with  expanded  wings,  perhaps  of  Victory, 
just  fills  the  centre  of  the  aperture  in  front,  which  being  closed  be- 
low by  the  sides  of  the  rock  folding  over  each  other,  gives  to  the 
figure  the  appearance  of  being  suspended  in  the  air  at  a  considerable 
height ;  the  ruggedness  of  the  cliffs  below  setting  ofif  the  sculpture  to 
the  highest  advantage.     The  rest  of  the  design  opened  gradually  as 
we  advanced,  till  the  narrow  defile,  which  had  continued  thus  far ' 
without  any  increase  of  breadth,  spreads  on  both  sides  into  an  open 
area  of  a  moderate  size,  whose  sides  are  by  nature  inaccessible,  and 
present  the  same  awful  and  romantic  features  as  the  avenues  which 
lead  to  it ;  this  opening  gives  admission  to  a  great  body  of  light  from 
the  eastward.     The  position  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  could 
be  imagined  for  the  front  of  a  great  temple,  the  richness  and  ex- 
quisite finish  of  whose  decorations  offer  a  most  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  savage  scenery.     No  part  is  built,  the  whole  being  purely  a 
work  of  excavation ;  and  its  minutest  embellishments,  wherever  the 
hand  of  man  has  not  purposely  effaced  them,  are  so  perfect,  that  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  work  of  the  ancients,  excepting,  per- 
haps, some  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  have  come  down  to  our  time  so 
little  injured  by  the  lapse  of  age.     There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  a  build- 
ing of  forty  years'  standing  in  England,  so  well  preserved  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  architectural  decorations. 

''The  area  before  the  temple  is  about  fifly  yards  in  width,  and 
about  three  times  as  long.  It  terminates  to  the  S.  in  a  wild,  precipi- 
tous cliflT.'*— Ed. 
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nient  on  the  walls,  which  are  quite  smooth,  as  well  as  the  roof, 
but  the  outside  of  the  entrance  door  is  richly  embellished  with 
architectural  decorations.  Several  broad  steps  lead  up  to  the 
entrance,  and  in  front  of  all  is  a  colonnade  of  four  columns, 
standing  between  two  pilasters.  On  each  of  the  three  sides  of 
the  great  chamber  is  an  apartment  for  the  reception  of  the  dead. 
A  similar  excavation,  but  larger,  opens  into  each  end  of  the  vesti- 
bule, the  length  of  which  latter  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  colonnade 
as  it  appears  in  front,  but  terminates  at  either  end  between  the 
pilaster  and  the  neighbouring  column.  The  doors  of  the  two 
apartments  opening  into  the  vestibule  are  Covered  with  carvings 
richer  and  more  beautiful  than  those  on  the  door  of  the  princi- 
pal  chamber.  The  colonnade  is  about  thirty-five  feet  high, 
and  the  columns  are  about  three  feet  in  diameter  with  Corin- 
thian capitals.  The  pilasters  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  col- 
onnade, and  the  two  columns  nearest  to  them,  are  formed  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  monument;  but  the  two 
centre  columns,  one  of  which  has  fallen,  were  constructed  sep- 
arately, and  were  composed  of  three  pieces  each.  The  colon- 
nade is  crowned  with  a  pediment,  above  which  are  other  orna- 
ments, which,  if  I  distinguished  them  correctly,  consisted  of  an 
insulated  cylinder  crowned  with  a  vase,  standing  between  two 
other  structures  in  the  shape  of  small  temples,  supported  by 
short  pillars.  The  entire  front,  from  the  base  of  the  columns 
to  the  top  of  the  ornaments,  may  be  sixty  or  sixty-five  feet* 
The  architrave  of  the  colonnade  is  adorned  with  vases,  connect- 
ed together  with  festoons.  The  exterior  wall  of  the  chamber 
at  each  end  of  the  vestibule,  which  presents  itself  to  the  front 
between  the  pilaster  and  the  neighbouring  column,  was  orna- 
mented with  colossal  figures  in  bas-relief;  but  I  could  not  make 
out  what  they  represented.  One  of  them  appears  to  have  been 
a  female  mounted  upon  an  animal,  which,  from  the  tail  and 
hind  leg,  appears  to  have  been  a  camel.  All  the  other  ornaments 
sculptured  on  the  monument  are  in  perfect  preservation. 

The  natives  call  this  monument  Kaszr  Faraoun,  or  Pharaoh's 
castle  ;  and  pretend  that  it  was  the  residence  of  a  prince.  But 
it  was  rather  the  sepulchre  of  a  prince,  and  great  must  have 
been  the  opulence  of  a  city,  which  could  dedicate  such  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  its  rulers. 

From  this  place,  as  I  before  observed,  the  Syk  widens,  and 
the  road  continues  for  a  few  hundred  paces  lower  down  through 
a  spacious  passage  between  the  two  clifi.    Several  very  large 
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sepulchres  are  excavated  in  the  rocks  on  both  sides;  they 
consist  generally  of  a  single  lofty  apartment  with  a  flat  roof; 
some  of  them  are  larger  than  the  principal  chamber  in  the 
Kaszr  Faraoun.  Of  those  which  I  entered,  the  walls  were 
quite  plain  ajnd  unornamented  ;  in  some  of  them  are  small  side 
rooms,  with  excavations  and  recesses  in  the  rock  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  the  dead  ;  in  others  I  found  the  floor  itself  irregularly 
.excavated  for  the  same  purpose,  in  compartments  six  to  eight 
feet  deep,  and  of  the  shape  of  a  coffin;  in  the  floor  of  one  sepul- 
chre I  counted  as  many  as  twelve  cavities  of  this  kind,  besides 
a  deep  niche  in  the  wall)  where  the  bodies  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  family,  to  whom  the  sepulchre  belonged,  were 
probably  deposited. 

On  the  outside  of  these  sepulchres,  the  rock  is  cut  away  per- 
pendicularly above  and  on  both  sides  of  the  door,  so  as  to  make, 
the  exterior  facade  larger  in  general  than  the  interior  apartment. 
Their  most  common  form  is  that  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  and  as 
they  are  made  to  project  one  or  two  feet  from  the  body  of  the 
rock,  they  have  the  appearance,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  of  in- 
sulated structures.  On  each  side  of  the  front  is  generally  a 
pilaster,  and  the  door  is  seldom  without  some  elegant  ornaments. 
These  fronts  resemble  those  of  several  of  the  tombs  of  Palmyra  ; 
but  the  latter  are  not  excavated  in  the  rock,  but  constructed 
with  hewn  stones.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  there  are  two 
sepulchres  in  Wady  Mousa  perfectly  alike;  on  the  contrary, 
they  vary  greatly  in  size,  shape,  and  embellishments.  In  some 
places,  three  sepulchres  are  excavated  one  over  the  other,  and 
the  side  of  the  mountain  is  so  perpendicular  that  it  seems  im- 
possible to  approach  the  uppermost,  no  path  whatever  being 
visible ;  some  of  the  lower  have  a  few  steps  before  their  en- 
trance. 

In  continuing  a  little  farther  among  the  sepulchres,  the  valley 
widens  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  breadth.  Here 
to  the  left  is  a  theatre  cut  entirely  out  of  the  rock,  with  all  its 
benches.  It  may  be  capable  of  containing  about  three  thousand 
spectators ;  its  area  is  now  filled  up  with  gravel,  which  the  win- 
ter torrent  brings  down.  The  entrance  of  many  of  the  sepul- 
chres is  in  like  manner  almost  choked  up.  There  are  no  re- 
mains of  columns  near  the  theatre.  Following  the  stream  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  further,  the  rocks  open  still  farther, 
and  I  issued  upon  a  plain  two  hundred  and  fif^r  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  across,  bordered  by  heights  of  more  gradual  ascent 
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than  before.  Here  the  ground  is  covered  with  heaps  of  hewn 
stones,  foundations  of  buildings,  fragments  of  columns,  and 
vestiges  of  paved  streets ;  all  clearly  indicating  that  a  large  city 
once  existed  here ;  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  is  a  rising  ground 
extending  westwards  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  entirely 
covered  with  similar  remains.*  On  the  right  bank,  where  the 
ground  is  more  elevated,  ruins  of  the  same  description  are  also 
seen.  In  the  valley  near  the  river,  the  buildings  have  probably 
been  swept  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  winter  torrent ;  but 
even  here  are  still  seen  the  foundations  of  a  temple,  and  a  heap 
of  broken  columns ;  close  to  which  is  a  large  Birket,  or  reser- 
voir of  water,  still  serving  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The  finest  sepulchres  in  Wady  Mousa  are  in 
the  eastern  cliff,  in  front  of  this  open  space,  where  I  counted 
upwards  of  fifty  close  to  each  other.  High  up  in  the  cliff  I 
particularly  observed  one  large  sepulchre,  adorned  with  Corin- 
thian pilasters. 

Farther  to  the  west  the  valley  is  shut  in  by  the  rocks,  which 
extend  in  a  northern  direction  ;  the  river  has  worked  a  passage 
through  them,  and  runs  under  ground,  as  I  was  told,  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Near  the  west  end  of  Wady  Mousa  are 
the  remains  of  a  stately  edifice,  of  which  part  of  the  wall  is  still 
standing ;  the  inhabitants  call  it  Kaszr  Bent  Faraoun,  or  the 
palace  of  Pharaoh's  daughter^  In  my  way  I  had  entered  sev- 
eral sepulchres,  to  the  surprize  of  my  guide,  but  when  he  saw 
me  turn  out  of  the  footpath  towards  the  Kaszr,  he  exclaimed  : 
*^  I  see  now  clearly  that  you  are  an  infidel,  who  have  some  par- 
ticular business  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  your  forefathers ; 
but  depend  upon  it  that  we  shall  not  suffer  you  to  take  out  a 
single  para  of  all  the  treasures  hidden  therein,  for  they  are  in 
our  territory,  and  belong  to  us."  I  replied  that  it  was  mere 
curiosity,  which  prompted  me  to  look  at  the  ancient  works,  and 
that  I  had  no  other  view  in  coming  here,  than  to  sacrifice  to 
I  I  —  * 

•  "  The  defile  assumes,  for  about  300  yards  [beyond  the  tem- 
ple], the  same  features  which  characterize  the  eastern  approach,  with 
an  infinite  variety  of  tombs,  both  Arabian  and  Roman,  on  either  side. 
This  pass  conducts  (in  a  N.  W.  direction]  to  the  theatre ;  and  here^ 
the  ruins  of  the  city  burst  on  the  view  in  their  full  grandeur,  shut  in, 
on  the  opposite  side  by  barren,  craggy  precipices,  from  which  num- 
erous ravines  and  valleys,  like  those  we  had  passed,  branch  out  in  all 
directtoDs."    Irby  and  Mangleeu— Eo. 
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Haroun ;  but  be  was  not  easily  persuaded,  and  I  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  irritate  bim  by  too  close  an  inspection  of  the  pal- 
ace, as  it  might  have  led  him  to  declare,  on  our  return,  his  be- 
lief that  I  had  found  treasures,  which  might  have  led  to  a  search 
of  my  person  and  to  the  detection  of  my  journal,  which  would 
most  certainly  have  been  taken  from  me,  as  a  book  of  magic. 
It  is  very  unfortunate  for  European  travellers  that  the  idea  of 
treasures  being  hidden  in  ancient  edifices  is  so  strongly  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  the  Arabs  and  Turks ;  nor  are  they  satisfied 
with  watching  all  the  stranger's  steps ;  they  believe  that  it  is 
sufficient  for  a  true  magician  to  have  seen  and  observed  the 
spot  where  treasures  are  hidden,  (of  which  he  is  supposed 
to  be  already  informed  by  the  old  books  of  the  infidels  who 
lived  on  the  spot,)  in  order  to  be  able  afterwards,  at  his  ease, 
to  command  the  guardian  of  the  treasure  to  set  the  whole  be- 
fore him.  It  was  of  no  avail  to  tell  them  to  follow  me  and  see 
whether  I  searched  for  money.  Their  reply  was,  "  of  course 
you  will  not  dare  to  take  it  out  before  us,  but  we  know  that  if 
you  are  a  skilful  magician  you  will  order  it  to  follow  you  through 
the  air  to  whatever  place  you  please."  If  the  traveller  takes 
the  dimensions  of  a  building  or  a  column,  they  are  persuaded 
that  it  is  a  magical  proceeding.  Even  the  most  liberal  minded 
Turks  of  Syria  reason  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  more  tra- 
vellers they  see,  the  stronger  is  their  conviction  that  their  ob- 
ject is  to  search  for  treasures.  "  Maou  delayl,"  "  he  has  indi- 
cations of  treasure  with  him,"  is  an  expression  I  have  heard  a 
hundred  times. 

On  the  rising  ground  to  the  left  of  the  rivulet,  just  opposite  to 
the  Kaszr  Bent  Faraoun,  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  with  one 
column  yet  standing,  to  which  the  Arabs  have  given  the  name 
of  Zob  Faraoun,  i.  e.  hasta  virilis  Pharaonis ;  it  is  about  thirty 

.  feet  high,  and  composed  of  more  than  a  dozen  pieces.  From 
thence  we  descended  amidst  the  ruins  of  private  habitations, 
into  a  narrow  lateral  valley,  on  the  other  side  of  which  we  be- 
gan to  ascend  the  mountain,  upon  which  stands  the  tomb  of 
Aaron.  There  are  remains  of  an  ancient  road  cut  in  the  rock, 
on  both  sides  of  which  are  a  few  tombs.     After  ascending  the 

'  bed  of  a  torrent  for  about  half  an  hour,  I  saw  on  each  side  of 
the  road  a  large  excavated  cube,  or  rather  truncated  pyramid, 
with  the  entrance  of  a  tomb  in  the  bottom  of  each.  Here  the 
number  of  sepulchres  increases,  and  there  are  also  excavations 
for  the  dead  in  several  natural  caverns.    A  little  farther  on,  we 
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reached  a  high  plain  called  Szetouh  Haroun,  or  Aaron's  terrace, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  upon  which  bis  tomb  is  situated. 
There  are  several  subterranean  sepulchres  in  the  plain,  with  an 
avenue  leading  to  them,  which  is  cut  out  of  the  rocky  surface. 

The  sun  bad  already  set  when  we  arrived  on  the  plain ;  it 
was  too  late  to  reach  the  tomb,  and  I  was  excessively  fatigued ; 
I  therefore  hastened  to  kill  the  goat,  in  sight  of  the  tomb,  at  a 
spot  where  I  found  a  number  of  heaps  of  stones,  placed  there  in 
token  of  as  many  sacrifices  in  honour  of  the  saint.  While  I  was 
in  the  act  of  slaying  the  animal,  my  guide  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  O  Haroun,  look  upon  us  !  it  is  for  you  we  slaughter  this  vic- 
tim. O  Haroun,  protect  us  and  forgive  us  !  O  Haroun,  be 
content  with  our  good  intentions,  for  it  is  but  a  lean  goat !  O 
Haroun,  smooth  our  paths ;  and  praise  be  to  the  Lord  of  all 
creatures !"  This  he  repeated  several  times,  after  which  he 
covered  the  blood  that  had  fallen  on  the  ground  with  a  heap  of 
stones ;  we  then  dressed  the  best  part  of  the  flesh  for  our  sup- 
per, as  expeditiously  as  possible,  for  the  guide  was  afraid  of  the 
fire  being  seen,  and  of  its  attracting  hither  some  robbers. 

August  23d. — ^The  plain  of  Haroun  and  the  neighbouring 
mountains  have  no  springs ;  but  the  rain  water  collects  in  low 
grounds,  and  in  natural  hollows  in  the  rocks,  where  it  partly  re- 
mains the  whole  year  round,  even  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  ; 
but  this  year  had  been  remarkable  for  its  drought.  Juniper 
trees  grow  here  in  considerable  numbers.  I  had  no  great 
desire  to  see  the  tomb  of  Haroun,  which  stands  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  that  was  opposite  to  us,  for  I  had  been  informed 
by  several  persons  who  had  visited  it,  that  it  contained  nothing 
worth  seeing  except  a  large  cofiin,  like  that  of  Osha  in  the 
vicinity  of  Szalt.  My  guide,  moreover,  insisted  upon  my 
speedy  return,  as  he  was  to  set  out  the  same  day  with  a  small 
caravan  for  Maan ;  I  therefore  complied  with  his  wishes,  and 
we  returned  by  the  same  road  we  had  come.  I  regretted  after- 
wards, that  I  had  not  visited  Haroun's  tomb,  as  I  was  told  that 
there  are  several  large  and  handsome  sepulchres  in  the  rock 
near  it.  A  traveller  ought,  if  possible,  to  see  every  thing  with 
bis  own  eyes,  for  the  reports  of  the  Arabs  are  litrie  to  be  de- 
pended on,  with  regard  to  what  may  be  interesting,  in  point  of 
antiquity;  they  often  extol  things  which  upon  examination, 
prove  to  be  of  no  kind  of  interest,  and  speak  with  indifference 
of  those  which  are  curious  and  important.  In  a  room  adjoin- 
ing the  apartment,  m  which  is  the  tomb  of  Haroun,  there  are 
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three  copper  vessels  for  the  use  of  those  who  slaughter  the  vic- 
tims at  the  tomb ;  one  is  very  large,  and  destined  for  the  boil- 
ing of  the  flesh  of  the  slaughtered  camel.  Although  there  is  at 
present  no  guardian  at  the  tomb,  yet  the  Arabs  venerate  the 
Sheikh  too  highly,  to  rob  him  of  any  of  his  kitchen  utensils. 
The  road  from  Maan  and  from  Wady  Mousa  to  Ghaza,  leads 
by  the  tomb,  and  is  much  frequented  by  the  people  of  Maan 
and  the  Bedouins ;  on  the  other  side  of  Haroun  the  road  de- 
scends into  the  great  valley.* 

In  comparing  the  testimonies  of  the  authors  cited  in  Reland's 
Palaesiinoy  it  appears  very  probable  that  the  ruins  in  Wady 
Mousa  are  those  of  the  ancient  Peira,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
Eusebius  says  the  tomb  of  Aaron  was  shewn  near  Petra.f  Of 
this  at  least  1  am  persuaded,  from  all  the  information  I  procured, 
that  there  is  no  other  ruin  between  the  extremities  of  the  Dead 
sea  and  the  Red  sea,  of  sufficient  importance  to  answer  to  that 
city.  Whether  or  not  I  have  discovered  the  remains  of  the 
capital  of  Arabia  Petraea,  I  leave  to  the  decision  of  Greek 
scholars,  and  shall  only  subjoin  a  few  notes  on  these  ruins. 

The  rocks,  through  which  the  river  of  Wady  Mousa  has 
worked  its  extraordinary  passage,  and  in  which  all  the  tombs 

*  This  tomb  was  visited  by  Mr  Legh  and  bis  party ;  see  the  de- 
scription of  it  by  Legh  under  date  of  M«y  26.  The  view  from  the 
summit  of  Mount  Hor  is  said  to  be  very  fine.  "  No  where,"  say 
Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  ^  is  the  extraordinary  colouring  of  these 
mountains  more  striking,  than  in  the  road  to  the  Tomb  of  Aaron. 
The  rock  sometimes  presented  a  deep,  sometimes  a  paler  blue,  and 
sometimes  was  occasionally  streaked  with  red,  or  shaded  off  to  lilac 
or  purple ;  sometimes,  a  salmon  colour  was  veined  in  waved  lines 
and  circles  with  crimson  and  even  scarlet,  so  as  to  resemble  exacdy 
the  colour  of  raw  meat ;  in  other  places,  there  are  livid  stripes  of 
yellow  or  bright  orange  ;  and  in  some  parts,  all  the  different  colours 
were  ranged  side  by  side  in  parallel  strata;  there  are  portions  also 
with  paler  tints,  and  some  quite  white,  but  these  last  seem  to  be  soft, 
and  not  good  for  preserving  the  sculpture.  It  is  this  wonderful  va- 
riety of  colours,  observable  throughout  the  whole  range  of  moun- 
tains, that  gives  to  Petra  one  of  its  most  characteristic  beauties  ;  the 
facades  of  the  tombs,  tastefully  as  they  are  sculptured,  owe  much  of 
their  imposing  appearance  to  this  infinite  diversity  of  hues  in  the 
stone." — Ed. 

f  See  all  these  testimonies  collected  in  the  Histor.  Introd.  p.  278 
sq. — Ed. 
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aod  raausolea  of  the  city  have  heen  excavated,  as  high  as  the 
tomb  of  Haroun,  are  sand-stone  of  a  reddish  colour.  The 
rocks  above  Eldjy  are  calcareous,  and  the  sand-stone  does  not 
begin  until  the  point  where  the  first  tombs  are  excavated.  To 
the  southward  the  sand-stone  follows  the  whole  extent  of  the 
great  valley,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Ghor.  The  forms 
of  the  summits  of  these  rocks  are  so  irregular  and  grotesque^ 
that  when  seen  from  afar,  they  have  the  appearance  of  volcanic 
mountains.  The  softness  of  the  stone  afforded  great  facilities 
to  those  who  excavated  the  sides  of  the  mountains ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, from  the  same  cause  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  inscrip- 
tions ;  1  saw  several  spots  where  they  had  existed,  but  they  are 
all  now  obliterated.'^  The  position  of  this  town  was  well- 
chosen,  in  point  of  security ;  as  a  few  hundred  men  might  de- 
fend the  entrance  to  it  against  a  large  army  ;  but  the  communi* 
cation  with  the  neighbourhood  must  have  been  subjected  to 
great  inconveniences.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  passage  of 
the  Syk  was  made  use  of  as  a  road,  or  whether  the  road  from 
the  town  towards  Eldjy  was  formed  through  one  of  the  side 
valleys  of  the  Syk.  The  road  westward  towards  Haroun  and 
the  valley  below,  is  very  difficuh  for  beasts  of  burthen.  The 
summer  heats  must  have  been  excessive,  the  situation  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  barren  cliffs,  which  concen- 
trate the  reflection  of  the  ^un,  while  they  prevent  the  westerly 
winds  from  cooling  the  air.  I  saw  nothing  in  the  position  that 
could  have  compensated  the  inhabitants  for  these  disadvantages^ 
except  the  river,  the  benefit  of  which  might  have  been  equally 
enjoyed  had  the  town  been  built  below  Eldjy.  Security  there- 
fore was  probably  the  only  object  which  induced  the  people 
to  overlook  such  objections,  and  to  select  such  a  singular  posi- 
tion for  a  city.  The  architecture  of  the  sepulchres,  of  which 
there  are  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ruins,  is  of  very  different  periods. 

■ — ■ ' ^    M       I     I  IJI  „  I  J  -- ■ . 1. 

*  "The  sides  of  the  raountains,  covered  with  an  endless  variety 
of  excavated  tombs  and  private  dwellings,  presented  altogether  the 
most  singular  scene  we  have  ever  beheld ;  and  we  must  despair  of 
giving  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  singular  effect  of  rocks  tinted  with 
the  most  extraordinary  hues,  whose  summits  present  to  us  nature  in 
her  most  savage  and  romantic  form,  while  their  bases  are  worked 
out  in  all  the  symmetry  and  regularity  of  art,  with  colonnades,  and 
pediments,  and  ranges  of  corridors  adhering  to  the  perpendicular 
surface."    Irby  and  Mangles. — ^Ed. 
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Od  our  return  I  stopped  a  few  hours  at  Eldjy.  The  town  is 
surrounded  with  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds,  the  produce  of  which  is 
of  the  finest  quality.  Great  quantities  of  the  grapes  are  sold  at 
Ghaza,  and  to  the  Bedouins.  The  Lyathene  cultivate  the  val- 
ley as  far  as  the  first  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  city ;  in  their 
town-houses  they  work  at  the  loom.  They  pay  tribute  to  the 
Howeytat  and  carry  provisions  to  the  Syrian  pilgrims  at  Maan, 
and  to  the  Egyptian  pilgrims  at  Akaba.  They  have  three  en- 
campments of  about  eighty  tents  each.  Like  die  Bedouins  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Shera  they  have  become  Wahabis,  but  do 
not  at  present  pay  any  tribute  to  the  Wahabi  chief. 

Wady  Mousa  is  comprised  within  the  territory  of  Damascus, 
as  are  the  entire  districts  of  Shera  and  Djebal.  The  most 
southern  frontiers  of  the  Pashalik  are  Tor  Hesma,  a  high 
mountain  so  called  at  one  day's  journey  north  of  Akaba  ;  from 
thence  northward  to  Kerek,  the  whole  country  belongs  to  the 
same  Pashalik,  and  consequently  to  Syria  ;  but  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  that  the  Pasha  has  little  authority  in  these  parts.  In 
the  time  of  Djezzar,  the  Arabs  of  Wady  Mousa  paid  their  an- 
nual land-tax  into  his  treasury,  but  no  other  Pasha  has  been 
able  to  exact  it. 

I  returned  from  Eldjy  to  the  encampment  above  Ain  Mousa, 
which  is  considerably  higher  than  the  town,  and  set  out  from 
thence  immediately,  for  I  very  much  disliked  the  people,  who 
are  less  civil  to  strangers  than  any  other  Arabs  in  Shera.  We 
travelled  in  a  southern  direction  along  the  windings  of  a  broad 
valley  which  ascends  from  Ain  Mousa,  and  reached  its  summit 
at  the  end  of  two  hours  and  a  quarter.  The  soil,  though  flinty, 
is  very  capable  of  cultivation.  This  valley  is  comprised  within 
the  appellation  of  Wady  Mousa,  because  the  rain  water  which 
collects  here  joins,  in  the  winter,  the  torrent  below  Eldjy:  The 
water  was  anciently  conducted  through  this  valley  in  an  artifi- 
cial channel,  of  which  the v stone  walls  remain  in  several  places. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  Wady  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city, 
called  Betahy,  consisting  of  large  heaps  of  hewn  blocks  of  sili- 
cious  stone ;  the  trees  on  this  mountain  are  thinly  scattered. 
At  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  Betahy  we  reached  an  encamp- 
ment, composed  of  Lyathene  and  Naymat,  where  we  alighted, 
and  rested  for  the  night. 

August  24th. — Our  road  lay  S.  S.  W.  and  in  one  hour  we  came 
to  Ain  Mefrak,  where  are  some  ruins.  From  thence  we  as- 
cended a  mountain,  and  continued  along  the  upper  ridge  of 
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Djebel  Shera.  To  our  right  was  a  tremendous  precipice,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  runs  the  chain  of  sand-rocks  which  be- 
gin near  Wady  Mousa.  To  the  west  of  these  rocks  we  saw 
the  great  valley  forming  the  continuation  of  the  Ghor.  At  the 
end  of  three  hours,  after  having  turned  a  little  more  southward, 
we  arrived  at  a  small  encampment  of  Djeylat,  where  we  stopped 
to  breakfast.  The  Bedouin  tents  which  composed  a  great  part 
of  this  encampment  were  the  smallest  I  bad  ever  seen  ;  they 
were  about  four  feet  high,  and  ten  in  length.  The  inhabitants 
were  very  poor,  and  could  not  afford  to  give  us  coffee ;  our 
breakfast  or  dinner  therefore  consisted  of  dry  barley  cakes, 
which  we  dipped  in  melted  goat's  grease.  The  intelligence 
which  I  learnt  here  was  extremely  agreeable ;  our  landlord  told 
us  that  a  caravan  was  to  set  out  in  a  few  days  for  Cairo,  from 
a  neighbouring  encampment  of  Howeytat,  and  that  they  intend- 
ed to  proceed  straight  across  the  desert.  This  was  exactly 
what  I  wished,  for  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  apprehensions  of 
danger  in  being  exposed  to  the  undisciplined  soldiers  of  Akaba. 
It^had  been  our  intention  to  reach  Akaba  from  hence  in  two 
days,  by  way  of  the  mountainous  district  of  Reszeyfa  (a  part  of 
Shera  so  called)  and  Djebel  Hesma ;  but  we  now  gladly  chang- 
ed our  route,  and  departed  for  the  encampment  of  the  Howey- 
tat. We  turned  to  the  S.  E.  and  in  half  an  hour  from  the 
Djeylat  passed  the  fine  spring  called  El  Szadeke,  near  which  is 
a  hill  with  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  consisting  of  heaps 
of  hewn  stones.*  From  thence  we  descended  by  a  slight  de- 
clivity into  the  eastern  plain,  and  reached  the  encampment,  dis- 
tant one  hour  and  a  half  from  Szadeke.  The  same  immense 
plain  which  we  had  entered  in  coming  from  Beszeyra,  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  Ghoeyr,  here  presented  itself  to  our 
view.  We  were  about  six  hours  S.  of  Maan,  whose  two  hills, 
upon  which  the  two  divisions  of  the  town  are  situated,  were  dis- 
tinctly visible.  The  Syrian  Hadj  route  passes  at  about  oue 
hour  to  the  east  of  the  encampment.  .  About  eight  hours  S.  of 
Maan,  a  branch  of  the  Shera  extends  for  three  or  four  hours  in 
an  eastern  direction  across  the  plain ;  it  is  a  low  hilly  chain. 

The  mountains  of  Shera  are  considerably  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  Ghor,  but  they  appear  only  as  low  hills  when  seen 
from  the  eastern  plain,  which  is  upon  a  much  higher  level  than 
the  Ghor.     I  have  already  notice/1  the  same  peculiarity  with 


^  Probably  the  ancient  Zodocatha;  see  Histor.  Introd.  p.  275. — Ed. 
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regard  to  the  upper  plains  of  £1  Kerek  and  the  Belka ;  and  it 
is  observable  also  in  the  plain  of  Djolan  relatively  to  the  level 
of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  The  valley  of  the  Ghor,  which  has  a 
rapid  slope  southward,  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead 
sea,  appears  to  continue  descending  from  the  southern  extremi- 
ty of  the  latter  as  far  as  the  Red  sea  ;  for  the  mountains  on  the. 
E«  of  it  appear  to  increase  in  height  the  farther  we  proceed 
southward,  while  the  upper  plain,  apparently  continues  upon  the 
same  level.  This  plain  terminates  to  the  S.  near  Akaba,  on  the 
Syrian  Hadj  route,  by  a  steep  rocky  descent,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  begins  the  desert  of  Nedjed,  covered,  for  the  greater 
part,  with  flibts.  The  same  descent,  or  clifF,  continues  west- 
ward towards  Akaba  on  the  Egyptian  Hadj  road,  where  it  joins 
the  Djebel  Hesma  (a  prolongation  of  Shera),  about  eight  hours 
to  the  N.  of  the  Red  sea..  We  have  thus  a  natural  division  of 
the  country,  which  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  an- 
cients, for  it  is  probably  to  a  part  of  this  upper  plain,  together 
with  the  mountains  of  Shera,  Djebal,  Kerek,  and  Belka,  that 
the  name  of  Arabia  Petraea  was  applied,  the  western  limits  of 
which  must  have  been  the  great  valley  or  Ghor.  It  might  with 
truth  be  called  Petraea^  not  only  on  account  of  its  rocky  moun- 
tains, but  also  of  the  elevated  plain  already  described,  which  is 
so  much  covered  with  stones,  especially  flints,  that  it  may  with 
great  propriety  be  called  a  stony  desert,  although  susceptible  of 
culture ;  in  many  places  it  is  overgrown  with  wild  herbs,  and 
rnust  once  have  been  thickly  inhabited,  for  the  traces  of  many 
ruined  towns  and  villages  are  met  with  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hadj  road  between  Maan  and  Akaba,  as  well  as  between  Maan 
and  the  plains  of  Haouran,  in  which  direction  are  also  many 
springs.  At  present  all  this  country  is  a  desert,  and  Maan  is 
the  only  inhabited  place  in  it.  All  the  castles  on  the  Syrian 
Hadj  route  from  Fedhein  to  Medina  are  deserted.  At  Alaan 
are  several  springs,  to  which  the  town  owes  its  origin,  and 
these,  together  with  the  circumstance  of  its  being  a  station  of 
the  Syrian  Hadj,  are  the  cause  of  its  still  existing.  The  inhabi- 
tants have  scarcely  any  other  means  of  subsistence  than  the 
profits  which  they  gain  from  the  pilgrims  in  their  way  to  and 
from  Mekka,  by  buying  up  all  kinds  of  provisions  at  Hebron 
and  Ghaza,  and  selling  them  with  great  profit  to  the  weary  pil- 
grims ;  to  whom  the  gardens  and  vineyards  of  Maan  are  no 
less  agreeable,  than  the  wild  herbs  collected  by  the  people  of 
Maan  are  to  their  camels.    The  pomegranates,  apricots,  and 
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peaches  of  Maan  are  of  the  finest  quality.  In  years  when  a  very 
numerous  caravan  passes,  pomegranates  are  sold  at  one  piastre 
each,  and  every  thing  in  the  same  proportion.  During  the  two 
days'  stay  of  the  pilgrims,  in  going,  and  as  many  in  returning, 
the  people  of  Maan  earn  as  much  as  keeps  them  the  whole 
year.* 

Maan  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rocky  country,  not  capable 
of  cultivation;  the  inhabitants  therefore  depend  upon  their 
neighbours  of  Djebal  and  Shera  for  their  provision  of  wheat  and 
barley.  At  present,  owing  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  Syrian 
Hadj,  they  lare  scarcely  able  to  obtain  money  to  purchase  it. 
Many  of  them  have  commenced  pedlars  among  the  Bedouins, 
and  fabricators  of  different  articles  for  their  use,  especially 
sheep-skin  furs,  while  others  have  emigrated  to  Tafyle  and 
Kerek.  The  Barbary  pilgrims  who  were  permitted  by  the 
Wahabi  chief  to  perform  their  pilgrimage  in  1810,  and  1811, 
returned  from  Medina  by  the  way  of  Maan  and  Shobak  to 
Hebron,  Jerusalem,  and  Yaffa,  where  they  embarked  for  their 
own  country,  having  taken  this  circuitous  route  on  account  of 
the  hostile  demonstrations  of  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha  on  the 
Egyptian  road.  Several  thousands  of  them  died  of  fatigue  be- 
fore they  reached  Maan.  The  people  of  this  town  derived  large 
profits  from  the  survivors,  and  for  the  transport  of  their  effects ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  if  the  Syrian  Hadj  is  not  soon  re-establish- 
ed, the  place  will  in  a  few  years  be  abandoned.  The  inhabi- 
tants considering  their  town  as  an  advanced  post  to  the  sacred 
city  of  Medina,  apply  themselves  with  great  eagerness  to  the 
study  of  the  Koran.  The  greater  part  of  them  read  and  write, 
and  many  serve  in  the  capacity  of  Imams  or  secretaries  to  the 
great  Bedouin  Sheikhs.  The  two  hills  upon  which  the  town  is 
built,  divide  the  inhabitants  into  two  parties,  almost  incessantly 
engaged  in  quarrels  which  are  often  sanguinary  ;  no  individual 
of  one  party  even  marries  into  a  family  belonging  to  the  other. 

On  arriving  at  the  encampment  of  the  Howeytat,  we  were  in- 
formed that  the  caravan  was  to  set  out  on  the  second  day ;  I 
had  the  advantage,  therefore,  of  one  day's  repose.  I  was  now 
reduced  to  that  state  which  can  alone  ensure  tranquillity  to  the 
traveller  in  the  desert ;  having  nothing  with  me  that  could  at- 
tract the  notice  or  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  Bedouins;  my 
clothes  and  linen  were  torn  to  rags ;  a  dirty  Keffye,  or  yellow 


*  For  Maan,  see  Histor.  Introd.  p.  377. 
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handkerchief,  covered  my  head ;  my  leathern  girdle  and  shoes 
had  long  been  exchanged,  by  way  of  present,  against  similar 
articles  of  an  inferior  kind,  so  that  those  I  now  wore  were  of 
the  very  worst  sort.  The  tube  of  my  pipe  was  reduced  from 
two  yards  to  a  span,  for  I  had  been  obliged  to  cut  off  from  it  as 
much  as  wquld  make  two  pipes  for  my  friends  at  Kerek;  and 
the  last  article  of  my  baggage,  a  pocket  handkerchief,  had  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  the  Sheikh  of  Eldjy.  Having  thus  nothing  more 
to  give,  I  expected  to  be  freed  from  all  further  demands  ;  but  I 
was  mistaken ;  I  had  forgotten  some  rags  torn  from  my  shirt, 
which  were  tied  round  my  ancles,  wounded  by  the  stirrups 
which  I  had  received  in  exchange  from  the  Sheikh  of  Kerek. 
These  rags  happening  to  be  of  white  linen,  some  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Howeytat  thought  they  might  serve  to  make  a  Berkoa, 
or  face  veil,  and  whenever  I  stepped  out  of  the  tent  I  found  my- 
self surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  of  them,  begging  for  the  rags. 
In  vain  I  represented  that  they  were  absolutely  necessary  to  me 
in  the  wounded  state  of  my  ancles ;  their  answer  was,  "you  will 
soon  reach  Cairo,  where  you  may  get  as  much  linen  as  you 
like."  By  thus  incessantly  teazing  me  they  at  last  obtained 
their  wishes ;  but  in  my  anger  I  gave  the  rags  to  an  ugly  old 
woman,  to  the  no  slight  disappointment  of  the  yoling  ones. 

August  26lh. — We  broke  up  in  the  morning,  our  caravan 
consisting  of  nine  persons,  including  myself,  and  of  about  twen- 
ty camels,  part  of  which  were  for  sale  at  Cairo ;  with  the  rest 
the  Arabs  expected  to  be  able  to  transport,  on  their  return 
home,  some  provisions  and  army-baggage  to  Akaba,  where 
Mohammed  Ali  Pasha  had  established  a  depot  for  his  Arabian 
expedition.  The  provisions  of  my  companions  consisted  only 
of  dour ;  besides  flour,  I  carried  some  butter  and  dried  leben 
(sour  milk),  which  when  dissolved  in  water,  forms  not  only  a 
refreshing  beverage,  but  is  much  to  be  recommended  as  a  pre- 
servative of  health  when  travelling  in  summer.  These  were  our 
only  provisions.  During  the  journey  we  did  not  sup  till  after 
sunset,  and  we  breakfasted  in  the  morning  upon  a  piece  of  dry 
bread,  which  we  had  baked  in  the  ashes  the  preceding  evening, 
without  either  salt  or  leaven.  The  frugality  of  these  Bedouins 
is  indeed  without  example;  my  companions,  who  walked  at 
least  five  hours  every  day,  supported  themselves  for  four  and 
twenty  hours  with  a  piece  of  dry  black  bread  of  about  a  pound 
and*  a  half  weight,  without  any  other  kind  of  nourishment.  I 
ende^vouredi  as  much  a3  possible  to  imitate  their  tibstemious- 
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DesSf  being  already  convinced  from  experience  that  it  is  the 
best  preservative  against  the  effects  of  the  fatigues  of  such  a 
journey.  My  companions  proved  to  be  very  good  natured 
people ;  and  not  a  single  quarrel  happened  during  our  route, 
except  between  myself  and  my  guide.  He  too  was  an  honest, 
good  tempered  man,  but  I  suffered  from  bis  negligence,  or 
rather  from  his  ignorance  of  my  wants,  as  an  European.  He 
had  brought  only  one  water-skin  with  him,  which  was  to  serve 
us  both  for  drinking  and  cooking ;  and  as  we  had  several  inter- 
vals of  three  days  without  meeting  with  water,  I  found  myself 
on  very  short  allowance,  and  could  not  receive  any  assistance 
from  my  companions,  who  had  scarcely  enough  for  themselves. 
But  these  people  think  nothing  of  hardships  and  privations,  and 
take  it  for  granted,  that  other  people's  constitutions  are  harden- 
ed to  the  same  aptitude  of  enduring  thirst  and  fatigue,  as  their 
own. 

We  returned  to  Szadeke,  where  we  filled  our  water-skins, 
and  proceeded  from  thence  in  a  W.  S.  W.  direction,  ascending 
the  eastern  hills  of  Djebel  Shera.  After  two  hours  march  we 
began  to  descend,  in  following  the  course  of  a  Wady.  At  the 
end  of  four  hours  is  a  spring  called  Ibn  Reszeysz.  The  high- 
est point  of  Djebel  Hesma,  in  the  direction  of  Akaba,  bears 
from  hence  S.  W.  Hesma  is  higher  than  any  part  of  Shera. 
In  five  hours  we  reached  Ain  Daleghe,  a  spring  in  a  fertile  valley, 
where  the  Howe}rtat  have  built  a  few  huts,  and  cultivate  some 
dhourra  fields.  We  continued  descending  Wady  Dalegbe, 
which  in  winter  is  an  impetuous  torrent.  The  mountains  are 
quite  barren  here;  calcareous  rock  predominates,  with  some 
nint.  At  the  end  of  seven  hours  we  left  the  Wady,  which  takes 
a  more  northern  direction,  and  ascended  a  steep  mountain. 
At  eight  hours  and  a  half  we  alighted  on  the  declivity  of  the 
mountain,  which  is  called  Djebel  Koula,  and  which  appears 
to  be  the  highest  summit  of  Djebel  Shera.  Our  road  was  toler- 
ably good  all  the  way. 

August  27th. — ^After  one  hour's  march  we  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  Djebel  Koula,  which  is  covered  with  a  chalky  surface. 
The  descent  on  the  other  side  is  very  wild,  the  road  lying  along 
the  edges  of  almost  perpendicular  precipices  amidst  large  blocks 
of  detached  rocks,  down  a  mountain  entirely  destitute  of  vege- 
tation, and  composed  of  calcareous  rocks,  sand-stone,  and  flint, 
lying  over  each  other  in  horizontal  layers.  At  the  end  of  three 
hours  we  came  to  a  number  of  tombs  on  the  road  side,  where 
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the  Howeytat  and  other  Bedouins  who  encamp  in  these 
mountains  bury  their  dead.  In  three  hours  and  a  half  we 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  and  entered  the  bed 
of  a  winter  torrent,  which  like  Wady  Mousa  has  worked  its 
passage  through  the  chain  of  sand-stone  rocks  that  form  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Syk.  These  rocks  extend  southwards  as  far  as 
Djebel  Hesma.  The  narrow  bed  is  enclosed  by  perpendicular 
cliffs,  which,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Wady,  are  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  distant  from  each  other,  but  wider  lower  down. 
We  continued  in  a  western  direction  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  in 
this  Wady,  which  is  called  Gharendel.  At  five  hours  the  val- 
ley opens,  and  we  found  ourselves  upon  a  sandy  plain,  inter- 
spersed with  rocks ;  the  bed  of  the  Wady  was  covered  with 
white  sand.  A  few  trees  of  the  species  called  by  the  Arabs 
Talh,  Tarfa,  and  Adha,  grow  in  the  midst  of  the  sand,  but  their 
withered  leaves  cannot  divert  the  traveller's  eye  fi'om  the  dreary 
scene  around  him.  At  six  hours  the  valley  again  becomes 
narrower ;  here  are  some  more  tombs  of  Bedouins  on  the  side 
of  the  road.  At  the  end  of  six  hours  and  a  half  we  came  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Wady,  where  it  joins  the  great  lower  valley, 
issuing  from,  the  mountainous  country  into  the  plain  by  a  narrow 
passage,  formed  by  the  approaching  rocks.  These  rocks  are 
of  sand-stone  and  contain  many  natural  caverns.  A  few  hun- 
dred paces  above  the  issue  of  the  Wady  are  several  springs, 
called  Ayoun  Gharendel,  surrounded  by  a  few  date  trees,  and 
some  verdant  pasture  ground.  The  water  has  a  sulphureous 
taste,  but  these  being  the  only  springs  on  the  borders  of  the 
grejt  valley  within  one  day's  journey  to  the  N.  and  S.  the  Be- 
douins are  obliged  to  resort  to  them.  The  wells  are  full  of 
leeches,  some  of  which  fixed  themsdves  to  the  palates  of  sever- 
al of  our  camels  whilst  drinking,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
we  could  remove  them.  The  name  of  Arindela^  an  ancient 
town  of  Palaesiina  TeriiOf  bears  great  resemblance  to  that  of 
Gharendel.* 

On  issuing  from  this  rocky  country,  which  terminates  the 
Djebel  Shera,  on  its  western  side,  the  Wady  Gharendel  empties 
itself  into  the  valley  El  Araba,  in  whose  sands  its  waters  are 
lost.  This  valley  is  a  continuation  of  the  Ghor,  which  may  be 
said  to  extend  from  the  Red  sea  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 
The  valley  of  that  river  widens  about  Jerichoj  and  its  inclosing 

*  Comp.  Histor.  Introd.  p.  275. 
Vol.  III.     No.  11.  67 
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hills  are  united  to  a  cbaio  of  raouDtains  which  open  and  enclose 
the  Dead  sea.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea  they  again 
approach,  and  leave  between  them  a  valley  similar  to  the  north- 
ern Ghor,  in  shape ;  but  which  the  want  of  water  makes  a 
desert,  while  the  Jordan  and  its  numerous  tributary  streams 
render  the  other  a  fertile  plain.  In  the  southern  Ghor  the 
rivulets  which  descend  from  the  eastern  mountains,  to  the  S.  of 
Wady  Szafye,  or  El  Karahy,  are  lost  amidst  the  gravel  in  their 
winter  beds,  before  they  reach  the  valley  below,  and  there  are 
no  springs  whatever  in  the  -western  mountain ;  the  lower  plain, 
therefore,  in  summer  is  entirely  without  water,  which  alone  can 
produce  verdure  in  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  render  them  habi- 
table. The  general  direction  of  the  southern  Ghor  is  parallel 
to  the  road  which  I  took  in  coming  from  Khanzyre  to  Wady 
Mousa.  At  the  point  where  we  crossed  it,  near  Gharendel,  its 
direction  was  from  N.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  W.  From  Gharendel  it 
extends  southwards  for  fifteen  or  twenty  hours,  till  it  joins  the 
sandy  plain,  which  separates  the  mountains  of  Hesma  from  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Red  sea.  It  continues  to  bear  the  appel- 
lation of  El  Ghor  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Beszeyra,  to  the  S. 
of  which  place,  as  the  Arabs  informed  me,  it  is  interrupted  for 
a  short  space  by  rocky  ground  and  Wadys,  and  takes  iiie  name 
of  Araba,  which  it  retains  till  its  termination  near  the  Red  sea. 
Near  Gharendel,  where  I  saw  it,  the  whole  plam  presented  to 
the  view  an  expanse  of  shifting  sands,  whose  surface  was  broken 
by  innumerable  undulations,  and  low  hills.  The  sand  appears 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea  by  the 
southerly  winds ;  and  the  Arabs  told  me  that  the  valley  con- 
tinued to  present  the  same  appearance  beyond  the  latitude  of 
Wady  Mousa.  A  few  Talh  trees  (the  acacia  which  produces 
the  glim  arabic),  Tarfa  (tamarisk),  Adha,  and  Rethem,  grow 
among  the  sand  hills ;  but  the  depth  of  sand  precludes  all  vege- 
tation of  herbage.  Numerous  Bedouin  tribes  encamp  here  in 
the  winter,  when  the  torrents  produce  a  copious  supply  of  water, 
and  a  few  shrubs  spring  up  upon  their  banks,  affording  pastur- 
age to  the  sheep  and  goats ;  but  the  camels  prefer  the  leaves  of 
the  trees,  especially  the  thorny  Talh. 

The  existence  of  the  valley  El  Araba,  the  Kadesh  Bamea* 
perhaps,  of  the  Scriptures,  appears  to  have  been  unknown  both 
to  ancient  and  modern  geographers,  although  it  forms  a  promi- 


•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  79L 
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nent  feature  in  the  topography  of  Syria  and  Arabia  Petraea.* 
It  deserves  to  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  travellers  might 
proceed  along  it  in  winter  time,  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
Bedouin  guides  of  ihe  tribes  of  Howeytat  and  Terabein,  who 
could  be  procured  at  Hebron.  Akaba,  or  Eziongeberj  might 
be  reached  in  eight  days  by  the  same  road  by  which  the  com- 
munication was  anciently  kept  up  between  Jerusalem  and  her 
dependencies  on  the  Red  sea,  for  this  is  both  the  nearest  and  the 
most  commodious  route,  and  it  was  by  this  valley  that  the  treas- 
ures of  Ophir  were  probably  transported  to  the  warehouses  of 
Solomon. 

or  the  towns  which  I  find  laid  down  in  D'Anville's  maps,  be- 
tween Zoara  and  ^lana,  no  traces  remain,  Thoana  excepted, 
which  is  the  present' Dhana.  The  name  of  Zoar  is  unknown  to 
the  Arabs,  but  the  village  of  Szafye  is  near  that  point ;  the 
river  which  is  made  by  D'Anville  to  fall  into  the  Dead  sea  near 
Zoara,  is  the  Wady  El  Ahsa ;  but  it  will  have  been  seen  in 
the  above  pages,  that  the  course  of  that  Wady  is  rather  from 

•  The  remark  of  Burckhardt,  that  this  valley,  EI  Ghor  and  El 
Araba,  **  appears  to  have  been  unknown  both  to  ancient  and  modem 
geographers,"  has  been  adopted  and  copied  by  other  writers  without 
hesitation  ;  but  probably  without  sufficient  examination.  It  was  of 
course  known  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades ;  and  it  is  singular  that  no 
writer  of  that  age  should  have  mentioned  it  On  turning  over  tl^e  pages 
of  Abulfeda,  who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century,  {7\ib,  Syrian 
ed.  Koehler,  Lips.  1786,)  I  find  that  he  describes  Skobak  as  situated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  GhoTj  p.  89 ;  and  on  p.  13, 14,  he  gives  a  de- 
scription of  it  as  follow :  ^*  From  the  Dead  sea  and  Zoar  to  Bisan  and 
Tiberias,  the  tract  is  caUed  El  Ghor^  because  it  is  included  between 
two  ranges  of  mountains.  The  other  part  of  Syria  joins  iL  One 
part  of  the  Ghor  is  reckoned  to  the  region  of  the  Jordan,  the  other  to 
Palestine.  Ibn  Haukal  adds :  The  Ghor  begins  at  the  lake  of  Grennes- 
aretb,  whence  it  extends  to  Bisan,  and  so  to  Zoar  and  Jericho,  even  to 
the  Dead  sea ;  and  thence  to  Ailah."  To  this  passage  is  subjoined  a 
note,  containing  a  Scholion  of  Abulfeda  himself,  taken  from  the  au- 
tograph manuscript  of  his  work  preserved  at  Leyden,  in  the  foUow- 
ing  words :  ^  El  Ghor  is  properly  any  deep  valley  shut  in  by  moun- 
tains. This  tract  abounds  in  palm  trees,  fountains,  and  streams ;  and 
snow  sometimes  falls  in  it  One  portion  of  it  stretches  from  the  re- 
gion of  Jordan  till  you  pass  Bisan,  and  then  comes  Palestine.  And 
if  one  should  proceed  continuously  in  this  valley  [towards  the  south], 
it  would  bring  him  to  Ailah."  These  notices,  it  will  be  remarked, 
accord  precisely  with  the  description  given  by  Burckhardt — En. 
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the  east  than  south.  I  inquired  in  vain  among  the  Arabs  for 
the  names  of  those  places  where  the  Israelites  had  sojourned 
during  their  progress  through  the  desert ;  none  of  them  are 
known  to  the  present  inhabitants.  The  country  about  Akaba, 
and  to  the  W.  N.  W.  of  it,  might,  perhaps,  furnish  some  data 
for  the  illustration  of  the  Jewish  history.  I  understand  that  M. 
Seetzen  went  in  a  stright  line  from  Hebron  to  Akaba,  across  the 
desert  EI  Ty  ;  he  may  perhaps,  have  collected  some  interest- 
ing information  on  the  subject."^ 

[From  this  point,  Burckhardt  travelled  across  the  western 
desert  to  Egypt.  Copious  extracts  relating  to  this  part  of  his 
route,  have  already  been  given  in  this  work ;  see  Vol.  II.  p. 
780  sq.] 


*  The  name  of  Seetzen  is  so  often  mentioned,  that  a  slight  notice 
of  his  travels  may  not  be  unacceptable.  He  was  a  native  of  East 
Frieslandy  and  studied  at  Gouingen  under  Blumcnbach.  Animated 
by  a  strong  desire  to  explore  the  almost  unknown  regions  of  Western 
Asia,  he  prepared  himself  in  astronomy  etc.  under  the  guidance  of 
Baron  Zach,  then  at  Gotha  ;  and,  furnished  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  instruments  and  fimds  by  the  Duke  of  Gotha,  he  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople in  Dec.  180*2.  In  Nov.  1803  he  went  to  Aleppo,  where 
he  remained  till  April  1805,  engaged  in  the  necessary  preparation  for 
his  future  journeys.  lie  then  repaired  to  Damascus,  where  during  the 
summer  he  made  excursions  into  the  Haouran  and  other  regions 
adjacent.  In  Jan.  1806  he  left  Damascus,  and  travelled  through 
the  countries  east  of  the  Jordan.  He  was  the  first  modern  traveller 
who  visited  the  ruins  of  Jerrash  (Gerasa)  and  Amman.  He  ex- 
tended his  journey  as  far  south  as  Kerek,  and  then  relumed  over 
Jerusalem  to  Acre,  where  he  arrived  in  May  180(5.  He  again  visited 
Jerusalem ;  left  it  March  15, 1807,  for  Hebron  ;  whence  he  departed 
March  27,  travelling  directly  across  the  desert  and  mountains  El  Tyh, 
to  Mount  Sinai.  He  reached  Cairo  in  Mav,  where  he  remained 
most  of  the  time  for  two  years,  visiting  in  the  niean  time  different 
parts  of  Egypt,  etc.  In  July  1809,  he  went  to  Djidda  and  Mecca, 
and  proceeded  in  March  1810  to  Yemen.  The  last  letter  received 
from  him  is  dated  at  Mocha  in  Nov.  1810.  Later  accounts  inform 
US  only,  that  he  died  of  poison  on  a  journey  from  Mocha  to  Sana, 
in  Oct.  1811.  As  a  traveller,  his  name  stands  in  the  foremost  rank; 
but  alas !  we  have  not  yet  received  the  full  fruits  of  his  laboura  All 
the  information  which  has  been  given  to  the  public  respecting  his 
travels,  is  contained  in  his  letters  to  Baron  Zach,  published  in  the  va- 
rious volumes  of  the  MonaUicht  Coirespondenz,    His  private  journal  or 
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Art.  II.  Introduction  to  the  Psalms. 

From  De  Wette't  "  CommenUr  aeber  die  Pialroen."    Translated  by  J.  Torrey,  Professor  of 

Languages  in  the  University  of  Vermont. 

pRfLIMINART   NOTK. 

In  presenting  to  the  readers  of  this  work  the  Following  elegant 
translation  of  De  Wette's  Introduction  to  the  Psalms,  it  is  proper 
to  subjoin  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  translator  ac- 
companying the  manuscript.  "  It  was  my  original  design,'^ 
he  says,  "  to  add  a  few  notes  to  the  translation  of  De  Wette,  not 
with  a  view  of  illustrating  any  of  his  main  topics,  but  merely  to 
express  my  dissent  from  him  in  those  passages  where  his  wild 
notions  on  the  subject  of  inspiration  come  out.  Upon  further 
reflection  I  have  abandoned  it, — supposing  that  as  a  matter  of 
course  you  will  give  some  account  of  De  Wette ;  and  what  it 
would  be  proper  to  say  with  respect  to  his  dogmatical  errors^ 
would  find  its  most  appropriate  place  in  such  an  introduction. 
A  few  words  would  set  the  matter  in  its  proper  light ;  and  every 
reader  might  be  easily  made  to  understand,  that  the  chief  object 
of  the  writer  is  the  poetry  of  the  Psalms,  and  that  the  great 
merit  of  the  piece  consists  in  the  ability  with  which  that  point  is 
handled." 

The  suggestion  here  made  in  respect  to  an  introductory  no- 
tice of  De  Wette,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Editor  to  comply 
with,  any  farther  than  to  state  that  his  theological  views  are  al- 
ready well  known  in  this  country  as  belonging  to  the  rationalist 
school ;  and  that  therefore  we  are  not  to  look,  in  this  Introduc- 
tion,  for  any  thing  more  than  a  philological  and  rhetorical  mode 


diary,  arranged  by  himself  up  to  April  1809,  is  still  in  existence ;  and 
must  of  course  contain  the  results  of  all  his  researches,  except  those 
connected  with  Arabia.  It  was,  and  probably  is  still,  in  the  hands  of 
Prof.  Kruse,  formerly  of  Halle,  now  of  Dorpat.  This  gentleman 
once  made  preparations  to  publish  it ;  but  was  prevented,  it  is  said, 
by  his  inability  to  make  out  the  Arabic  words  and  names,  and  his  un- 
willingness to  employ  another  person  to  do  this  for  him.  It  was 
stated  to  the  writer  by  Gesenius,  who  had  examined  the  manuscripts, 
that  they  contain  few  important  general  facts,  more  than  have  al- 
ready been  given  to  the  public  by  Seetzen  himself  in  his  letters. 
—Ed. 
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of  treating  the  subjects  under  consideration.  Indeed,  the  light 
in  which  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  and  other  critics  of  tlie  same 
school  regard  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
their  mode  of  handling  the  sacred  volume,  are  precisely  the 
same  as  Heyne  and  Wolf  have  followed  in  respect  to  the  poems 
of  Homer,  and  such  as  all  critics  and  editors  of  classic  authors 
daily  practise.  Their  object  is  simply  to  arrive  at  a  thorough 
and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  philological  sense, — the  dic- 
tion, style,  manner,  rhythm,  imagery,  etc.  of  the  sacred  writers ; 
leaving  out  of  view  entirely  the  question  of  any  higher  inspira- 
tion, in  which  they  do  not  believe.  Some  appropriate  remarks 
on  De  Wette  in  particular,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Stuart,  may 
be  seen  in  a  former  volume  of  this  work;  see  Vol.  I.  p.  60,61. 
With  these  limitations,  the  following  article  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  student  of  sacred  literature,  as  an  able  and  ele- 
gant exhibition  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Hebrew  poetry 
in  general,  and  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  particular.  Indeed, 
as  a  writer  of  taste  and  poetical  susceptibility,  De  Wette  stands 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  German  theologians.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  this  essay  cannot  but  prove  attractive  and  useful  in  a  high 
degree,  to  those  who  wish  to  drink  deep  of  the  pure  and  holy 
streams  of  Hebrew  poetry  at  their  original  fountain. — Editor. 


Introduction  to  the  Psalms. 

I.  Poetical  Character  and  Contents  of  the  Psalms. 

The  Psalms  are  lyric  poems.  This  is  all  that  is  implied  in 
the  name  which  they  bear.  ^aXfiog^  from  tpdXXuv,  chordas 
tangere,  Jidibus  canere,  signifies  the  music  of  a  stringed  instru- 
ment, the  sound  of  the  lyre,  then,  a  song  sung  to  the  music  of  the 
lyre.  This  word  is  used  by  the  Alexandrine  translators  for  the 
Hebrew  "ibtzs,  as  well  as  yjdkXsiv  for  the  verb  '^T^lj  but  these 
Hebrew  words,  whatever  may  be  their  etymology,*  have  the 
signification  of  song  accompanied  with  music.  Psalter  (t/zaAriJ- 
Qcov),  the  name,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  we  give  to 

•  Michaelis  (ad  Lowth.  Prael.  IV.  not.  8)  and  Gesenius  (ad  verb.) 
have  justly  rendered  suspicious  the  etymology  from  nJDT  to  prune 
sc.  the  vine,  whence,  in  Piel,  to  speak  in  rhythmical  periods' (caesarsa), 
proposed  by  A.  Schultens  in  Hariri  Consess.  p.  92,  and  by  Lowth  de 
Poesi  sacra  Hebraeorum  p.  36.  ed.  Rosenm. 
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the  coUectioD  of  Psalms,  properly  denotes  a  stringed  instrument^ 
and  the  appellation  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  manner,  as 
when  we  give  to  a  collection  of  lyric  poems  the  title  of  Ldyre,^ 
The  Jews  call  the  Psalms  D'^Vnri  nongs  of  praise^  and  the  col- 
lection ta'^^nn  "l^D,  also  abbreviated,  Q'^Vri,  an  appellation  which 
applies  to  a  pan  only  of  the  Psalms.  The  term  C'^ntata  or 
ta'^n^'ip ,  songSj  odes,  would  be  more  correct. 

The  Psalms  are  lyric  in  the  proper  sense ;  for  with  the  He- 
brews, as  in  the  ancient  world  generally,  song  and  music  were 
connected,  and  the  titles  to  most  of  the  Psalms  determine  their 
^  connexion  with  music,  though  in  a  manner  which  is  unintelligi- 
ble to  us.  These  compositions  deserve,  moreover,  the  name 
of  lyric  on  account  of  their  character  as  works  of  taste.  The 
essence  of  lyric  poetry  is  the  immediate  expression  of  feeling  ; 
and  feeling  is  the  sphere  to  which  most  of  the  Psalms  belong. 
Pain,  sorrow,  fear,  hope,  joy,  confidence,  gratitude,  submission 
to  God,  every  thing  that  moves  and  elevates  the  soul,  is  ex- 
pressed in  these  hymns.  Most  of  them  are  the  warm  outpour- 
ings of  the  excited,  susceptible  heart ;  the  fresh  offspring  of  in- 
spiration and  elevation  of  thought ;  while  only  a  few  seem  like 
the  colder  productions  of  artificial  imitation,  and  a  few  others 
are  simply  forms  of  prayer,  temple  hymns,  and  collections  of 
proverbs. 

The  Psaker  may  with  much  propriety  be  called  a  Lyric  An- 
thology.^ It  contains  the  lyric  productions  of  different  authors 
belonging  to  different  periods ;  for  the  title,  "  Psalms  of  David," 
is  adopted  only  out  of  respect  to  the  roost  distinguished  portion 
of  them.  This  anthology,  however,  contains  merely  the  rem- 
nants of  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  The  productions  of 
this  class  were  undoubtedly  far  more  numerous,  than  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  case  from  these  remains,  and  spread  through 
a  wider  and  more  diversified  field.  The  Psalter  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  religious  and  devotional  hymns ;  but  it  cannot  be 
maintained  that  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  was  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  service  of  religion  and  of  the  public  worship. 
The  supposition  is  sufficiently  contradicted  by  those  invaluable 
examples  of  another  species  of  lyric  poetry,  which  are  preserved 
in  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures ;  such  as  David's  elpgy  over 

7 • 

^  Thus  the  title  is  correctly  explained  by  Euthym.  Zigab.  Praef! 
in  Psalm,  ed.  le  Moyne  p.  172. 

^  Augusti  (Einleit.  ins  A.  T.  §  158)  compares  it  not  amiss  with  the 
Anthology  of  the  Greeks. 
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Saul  and  Jonathan,  the  Song  at  the  well,  Numbers  21:  17,  and 
especially  the  Song  of  Solomon  ;  although  the  last  belongs  to  a 
somewhat  different  branch  of  poetical  composition.  In  the 
book  of  Psalms  iiself,  there  is  one  production  which  possesses  an 
altogether  secular  character,  namely,  Ps.  45.  Probably  we  are 
indebted,  for  most  of  the  hymns  which  are  extant,  to  the  relig- 
ious use  to  which  they  were  consecrated,  rather  than  to  any 
common  poetical  sympathy ;  and  hence  so  few  secular  songs 
have  been  preserved  from  destruction. 

In  respect  to  their  contents  and  character,  the  Psalms  may 
be  classified  in  the  following  manner. 

I.  Hymnj,  in  praise  of  Jehovah.  ( 1 )  Generally,  as  God  of  na- 
ture andf  of  man,  Ps.  8,  104,  145. — (2)  As  God  of  nature  and 
of  Israel,  Ps.  19,  29,  33,  66,  93,  135,  136,  147,  and  others.— 
(3)  As  God  of  Israel,  Ps.  47,  66,  67,  75.— (4)  As  Saviour  and 
Helper  (a)  of  Israel  Ps.  46,  47,  48,  76, 76  ;  (b)  of  individuals, 
Ps.  18,  30, 138,  and  others.  This  class  contains  the  most  sub- 
lime thoughts  respecting  God,  nature,  the  government  of  the 
world,  etc.  and  furnishes  the  sources  of  many  doctrinal  ideas. 

II.  JVational  Psalms,  containing  allusions  to  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  the  Israelites,  and  to  the  relation  of  the  people  to  Jeho- 
vah, Ps.  78,  105,  106,  114. 

III.  Psalms  ofZion  and  of  the  Temple^  Ps.  15,  24,  68,  81, 
87,  132,  134,  135. 

IV.  Psalms  relating  to  the  King,  Ps.  2, 20,  21,  45,  72,  110. 

V.  Psalms,  which  contain  complaints  under  affliction  and 
the  persecution  of  enemies,  and  prayers  for  succour ;  the  most 
numerous  class,  comprising  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
collection.  These  Psalms  of  complaint  are:  (1)  Personal,  re- 
lating to  the  case  of  an  individual,  Ps.  7,  22,  55,  66,  109,  and 
others.  (2)  National,  Ps.  44,  74,  79,  80,  137,  and  others.  (3) 
Personal  and  national  at  the  same  time,  Ps.  69,  77,  102.  From 
these  divisions  proceed  still  others.  (4)  General  Psalms  of 
complaint,  reflections  on  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  Ps.  10, 
12,  14,  36.  (5)  Didactic  Psalms,  respecting  the  condition  of 
the  pious  and  of  the  godless,  Ps.  37,  49,  73.  (6)  Psalms  of 
thanksgiving  for  deliverance  from  enemies,  which  also  pass  over 
into  the  first  class,  Ps.  34,  40,  and  others.* 

*  Respecting  the  Psalms  of  Complaint,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  follow  each  other,  see  the  author's  "  Beytrag  zur  Characterlstik 
des  Mebraismus  in :  Studien  herausgeg.  von  Daub  und  Creuzer.** 
HI.  B.  2.  H.  p.  252  sq. 
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VI.  Religious  and  moral  Psalms.  (1)  Odes  to  Jehovah  with 
special  allusions,  Ps.  90,  139.  (2)  Expressions  of  religious 
conviction,  hope,  confidence,  Ps.  23,  91,  121,  127,  128.  (3) 
Expressions  of  religious  experience,  resolutions,  etc.  Ps.  42, 43, 
101,  131.  (4)  Development  of  religious  or  moral  ideas,  Ps. 
1,  133.  (5)  Didactic  poems  relating  to  religion,  Ps.  32,  50. 
(6)  Collections  of  proverbs  in  alphabetical  order,  Ps.  119. 

The  few  which  cannot  be  brought  under  any  of  the  above 
classes  and  divisions,  either  constitute  new  ones  by  themselves, 
or  possess  an  intermediate  character.  Another  formal,  rhetori- 
cal arrangement  into  odes,  songs,  e]pgies,  etc.  has  been  proposed 
by  Augusti,*  which,  however,  borrowed  as  it  is  from  the 
poetry  of  the  Greeks,  seems  to  be  scarcely  applicable  to  the 
formless  and  peculiar  character  of  the  Hebrew  poetrv.  Thus 
the  plaintive  Psalms  deserve  not  always  the  name  of  elegies ; 
for  the  beautiful  melancholy  which  is  the  characteristic  of  this 
species  of  composition,  is  absent  from  the  most  of  them,  and  they 
are  rather  marked  by  the  presence  of  more  agitating  passions. 

From  'this  account  of  the  character  and  contents  of  the 
Psalms  their  importance  in  a  religious  respect  becomes  evident. 
Among  all  the  books  of  the  Bible  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  so 
rich  in  this  particular  as  the  Psaher.  Others,  as  the  Penta- 
teuch, or  the  Prophets,  may  furnish  the  religious  inquirer  with 
more  materials  relating  to  the  positive  views  of  religion,  sym- 
bolic forms,  etc.  but  the  Psalter  is  the  great  fountain  and  source 
of  religious  experience^  and  on  this  account,  worthy  of  very 
special  attention  in  all  inquiries  into  the  history  of  religion.  For 
religion  is  found  in  its  true  life  and  existence  only  where  it  lives 
in  the  heart  of  the. individual;  no  sooner  does  it  pass  into  the 
forms  of  doctrine  and  symbolic  representation,  than  it  becomes 
in  a  certain  sense  ossified — a  mere  skeleton.  What  a  variety 
of  religious  feelings  and  thoughts  is  contained  in  the  Psalms ! 
On  this  point  there  are  some  fine  remarks  of  Luther,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  Psalter.  "  Where  do  we  find  a  sweeter  voice  of 
joy  than  in  the  Psalms  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  ?  There  you 
look  into  the  heart  of  all  the  holy,  as  into  a  beautiful  garden, 
as  into  heaven  itself.  What  delicate,  sweet,  and  lovely  flowers 
are  there  springing  up  of  all  manner  of  beautiful,  joyous  thoughts 
towards  God  and  his  goodness.  On  the  other  hand,  where  do 
you  find  more  profound,  mournful,  pathetic  expressions  of  sorrow, 


*  Einleit  ins  A.  T.  §  159,  and  Prakt  Einleit.  in  die  Psalmeo,  p.  11. 
Vol.  III.     No.  11.  58 
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tbao  the  plaintive  Psalms  contain  ?  There  again  you  look  into 
the  heart  of  all  the  holy,  but  as  into  death,  nay,  as  into  the  very 
pit  of  despair.  How  dark  and  gloomy  is  every  thing  there, 
ar'ising  from  all  manner  of  melancholy  apprehension  of  God's 
displeasure  ! — I  hold  that  there  has  never  appeared  on  earth, 
and  never  can  appear  a  more  precious  book  of  examples  and 
legends  of  saints  than  the  Psalter  is.  For  here  we  find  not 
merely  what  one  or  two  holy  men  have  done,  but  what  the 
Head  himself  of  all  the  holy  has  done,  and  what  all  the  holy  do 
still.  How  they  stand  affected  towards  God,  towards  friends 
and  enemies,  how  they  behave  and  sustain  themselves  in  all 
dangers  and  sufferings.  Besides,  that  all  manner  of  divine  and 
salutary  instructions  and  commands  are  contained  therein. — 
Hence,  too,  it  comes,  that  the  Psalter  forms,  as  it  were,  a  little 
book  of  all  saints^  in  which  every  man,  in  whatever  situation  be 
may  be  placed,  shall  find  Psalms  and  sentiments,  which  shall 
apply  to  his  own  case,  and  be  the  same  to  him,  as  if  they  were, 
for  his  own  sake  alone,  so  expressed,  that  he  could  not  express 
them  himself,  nor  find,  nor  even  wish  them,  better  than  they  are." 
But  even  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view  also,  the  Psalter  is 
of  great  importance,  although  modern  historical  interpretation 
has  pronounced  to  be  inadmissible,  as  it  is  obliged  to  do,  many 
doctrinal  allusions,  especially  to  the  Messiah.  Of  the  doctrines 
respecting  God,  providence,  retribution,  and  others  of  that  class, 
many  of  the  Psalms  contain  the  chief  sources  of  proof."^ 

II.  Origin  and  Cultivation  of  lyric  Poetry  among  the  Hebrews. 

If  we  follow  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  and  the  common  opinion, 
we  must  suppose  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the 
largest  portion  of  the  Psalms  themselves,  a  production  of  David 
and  his  contemporaries.  The  few  specimens  of  lyric  composition, 
which  we  find  before  David,  scarcely  enter  into  consideration, 
compared  with  the  fertility  of  his  own  period.  In  the  earlier  his- 
tory it  is  but  occasionally  that  the  voice  of  poetry  \s  beard,  as  in 
the  songs  of  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea,  of  Deborah,  and  of  Hannah. 
We  are  surprised,  after  so  few  attempts  in  lyric  poetry,  lo  see  so 
accomplished  and  fruitful  a  poet  rise  up  all  at  once,  with  several 
others  in  his  company.  So  rapid  a  progress  supposes  some  ad- 
equate occasion,  some  preparatory  steps.     Now  if  we  cast  our 

*  For  the  development  of  the  religious  and  moral  ideas  which  are 
contained  in  the  Psalter,  consult  August!  Prakt.  Einleit.  in  die  Psal- 
men,  im  dritten  Theile  von  Berger's  prakt.  Einleit.  in  das  A.  T.     ' 
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eye  over  the  history  of  the  times  immediately  preceding  the  age 
of  David,  we  are  presented  with  a  phenomenon,  which  seems  to 
explain  the  difficulty.  It  is  Samuel's  school  of  the  prophets. 
Many,  as  Herder,^  Eichhorn,^  Nachligall,'  and  Rosenmueller,* 
suppose  that  the  composition  of  Psalms  was  cuhivated  and 
brought  to  perfection  in  this  seminary.*  Specious  as  this  con- 
jecture appears,  it  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  facts  of  the 
history.  It  is  not  intimated  that  David,  before  his  unction,  had 
any  connexion  with  Samuel.  The  former  tends  his  father's  flock. 
Indeed  Samuel  appears  to  have  had  no  acquaintance  with  David, 
when  he  comes  to  anoint  him,  1  Sam.  16:  6  sq.  Yet  David  is 
already  a  skilful  minstrel,  and  famed  for  his  art,  ib.  v.  18;  be 
was  not,  therefore  a  disciple  of  Samuel,  at  least  in  minstrelsy. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  music  and  song  at  this  period  were  not 
separated  ;  we  must  therefore  suppose  that  David  was  already  a 
poet,  and  as  such,  known  and  celebrated.  Sometime  afterwards, 
it  is  true,  we  find  David  in  Samuel's  school  of  the  prophets,  but 
it  is  only  on  the  occasion  of  his  flight  from  Saul ;  1  Sam.  1 9: 18sq. 
It  may  be  possible,  that  Samuel  had  some  acquaintance  with 
David,  prior  to  his  unction,  though  no  mention  is  made  of 
it  in  the  account  of  that  transaction,  1  Sam.  c.  16.  But  he 
might  have  been  an  object  of  attention  to  the  prophet,  without 
being  properly  his  disciple ;  or  perhaps  the  youth  was  his  own 
instructor.  Natural  capacity,  in  connexion  with  frequent  prac- 
tice, might  produce  the  same  degree  of  talent,  to  say  the  least, 
as  an  artificial  system  of  instruction,  like  that  which  we  may  sup- 
pose to  have  prevailed  in  the  prophetic  school.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  an  error  to  imagine  that  lyric  poetry  arose 
amongst  the  Hebrews  all  at  once,  as  if  it  sprung  out  of  the 
ground.  David's  contemporaries,  the  women  who  celebrated 
with  song  and  joy  his  victory  over  Goliah,  practised  a  species 
of  poetry,  which,  though  rude  and  uncultivated,  was  truly  lyric 
in  its  kind  ;  their  short  psean, 

Saul  smote  his  thousands, 
But  David  his  ten  thousandsi 

1  Geist  der  hebr.  Poesie,  II.  301.  »  Einleit.  ins  A.  T.  IV.  §  620. 

^  Ueber  Samuels  SoDgerversammlung  in  Henke's  Magaz.  VI.  1.  38. 
reprinted  in :  Psalinen  gesungen  vor  David's  Thronbesteigung  p.  3. 

^  Prolegg.  in  Psalm.  Cap.  1. 

^  The  bint  had  already  been  given  by  Carpzov,  Introd.  ad  Libr.  can. 
Bibi.  V.  T.  Part.  II.  p.  97.  and  by  Lowth,  De  sacra  Poeai  Hebr.  Pnel. 
XXV.  p.  287.  ed.  Rosenm. 
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has  already  the  form  of  the  poetic  parallelism,  and  an  original 
and  superior  mind  might  easily  advance  from  such  a  beginning 
to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  We  find  also,  still  earlier, 
in  addition  to  the  examples  of  Moses,  Deborah,  and  Hannah, 
which  have  already  been  noticed,  the  practice,  particularly 
among  the  women,  of  music  and  the  dance,  from  which  song 
certainly  was  not  excluded.  Jephthah's  daughter  comes  out  to 
meet  her  father  with  timbrels  and  dances;  Judges  11:  34.  At 
Shiloh  the  maidens  held  a  yearly  feast  with  dances ;  Judges  21: 
21.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  Samson  was  not  a  minstrel, 
for  he  IS  called  out  to  play  before  the  Philistines,  Judges  16: 
25 ;  which  is  commonly  understood  to  refer  to  the  dance,  but 
excludes  not  the  accompaniments  of  song  and  instrumental 
music.  But  even  if  he  was  not  strictly  speaking  a  musician  and 
singer,  yet  we  meet  in  him  with  the  first  Mashal  poet,  as  we 
have  also  from  the  same  period  the  masterly  apologue  of  Jotham. 
Such  facts,  though  insulated,  pre-suppose  among  a  people  a 
considerably  high  degree  of  cultivation,  or  at  least  of  poetical 
capacity.  Indeed,  the  song  of  Deborah  alone  proves,  that  the 
poetic  art  was  already  arrived  at  a  stage  of  improvement  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  Davidian  poetry.  Wheth- 
er a  period  produces  one  admirable  poem,  or  more,  is  a  matter 
of  chance  rather  than  the  result  of  the  state  of  culture.  Be- 
sides, the  times  of  the  Judges  and  of  Samuel  constituted  the 
heroic  age  of  the  Hebrews,  a  period  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  first  beginnings  and  gradual  improvement  of  poetry.  "  Such 
times,"^says  Eichhorn,  "  are  poetical  under  every  climate  ;'* 
but  I  cannot  add  with  him,  ^'  that  poetry,  in  this  case,  is  like 
the  nation,  wild  and  heroic,  breathes  only  in  the  warlike  trump, 
and  knows  no  field  for  practice  but  that  of  valour  and  victory 
with  their  attendant  train."  The  occasions  which  first  called  forth 
the  Hebrew  poets  were,  probably  enough,  connected  with  war ; 
but  when  poetry  has  once  sprung  into  life,  she  confines  herself 
to  no  such  narrow  limits,  and  draws  still  other  objects  within  her 
circle.  With  feasts  of  victory,  sacrifices,  dances  and  other  rites 
were  united,  which  might  easily  have  tempered  the  song  to  a 
tone  of  somewhat  softer  character.  Even  warlike  songs  admit 
of  the  gentler  emotions,  and  the  song  of  Deborah  is  rich  in 
touches  of  amiable  feeling.  When  it  is  said  they  sung  to  the 
trumpet,  we  are  certainly  not  to  understand  it  in  the  literal  sense  ; 
the  music  of  the  harp,  of  the  flute,  and  of  the  timbrel,  was  the 
acconipaniment  even  of  the  songs  of  war,  and  these  instruments 
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are  adapted  to  the  softest  tones.  We  are  not  then  obliged  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  sweet  and  amiable  poetry  of  David's 
Psalms  exclusively  to  Samuel's  sphool  of  the  prophets. 

Unfortunately  we  know  far  too  litde  about  the  prophetic  school 
of  Samuel  to  determine  what  influence  it  had  on  the  cultivation 
of  poetry.  The  passages  relating  to  it  are  1  Sam.  10:  5,  and 
19:19,20.  In  the  first  of  these  it  is  undoubtedly  implied  that  the 
disciples  of  the  prophets  had  music  among  them,  and  their 
"  prophesying"  (£<^3n:i)  has  been  understood,  not  without 
grounds,  in  the  sense  of  song ;  for  the  word  »?^l  sometimes  sig- 
nifies poet,  Ex.  15: 20,  and  fiC33  to  sing,  1  Chr.  25: 1  sq.^  We 
may  suppose,  however,  that  this  music  was  employed  simply  as 
a  support  and  accompaniment  of  the  prophetic  delivery.  The 
prophets  probably  delivered  their  messages,  in  the  earlier  times 
at  least,  in  connexion  with  music  and  a  vehement  action  and 
declamation  approaching  to  a  dance.  The  passage  in  2  K. 
3:  15  sq.  is  remarkable.  The  prophet  Elisha  is  about  to  pro- 
nounce the  answer  of  the  Lord  to  certain  inquiries  of  Jehosha- 
phat ;  but  before  he  does  it,  he  asks  for  a  minstrel,  and  as  the 
latter  strikes  the  harp,  ''the  hand  of  Jehovah  comes  upon  him/ 
and  he  utters  his  reply.  The  case  here  it  is  true,  is  different ; 
the  prophet  does  not  play  and  sing  himself,  but  submits  to  the 
performance  of  another ;  still  it  shows  the  constant  connexion 
of  music  with  the  prophetic  office.  Neither  is  it  distinctly  as- 
serted in  the  passages  above,  that  the  company  of  the  prophets 
sung,  themselves.  The  word  ficasnn  which  is  there  employed, 
may  not  perhaps  signify  to  singj  for  Saul  and  Saul's  messengers 
prophesy  (^fi(33n^)  as  soon  as  they  hear  the  music,  without 
preparation  or  practice.  Their  prophesying  was  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  a  vehement  action,  dancing,  and  gesticulation, 
as  we  see  from  the  circumstance  of  Saul's  falling  down  naked. 
At  farthest,  they  might  have  joined  in  the  choral  song  with 
the  company  of  prophets.^  Such  choral  chants  were  perhaps 
sung  in  the  school  of  Samuel,  but  only  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
votion and  inspiration  ;  and  the  proper  design  of  this  school  was 
to  educate  youth  for  the  prophetic  office,  that  is,  to  give  coun- 
sel from  the  Lord  to  a  people  under  a  theocratic  government. 
Samuel  was  a  prophet,  and  history  has  preserved  no  remains  of 


1  Com.  Pfeiffer  iiber  die  Musik  der  alten  HebrSer  p.  18. 
'  So  Nachtigall,  1.  c.  p.  65. 
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any  poetical  works  of  his.^  Is  it  not  roost  probable  that  he  was 
aiming  to  educate  his  disciples  likewise  for  the  prophetic  office? 
Now  it  is  true,  that  the  Hebrews  drew  no  accurate  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  lyric  poetry  and  prophetic  eloquence ;  yet  these 
two  always  difier,  particularly  in  the  mode  of  delivery ;  for  the 
lyric  poem  was  probably  sung,  while  the  prophetic  message  was 
only  recited.  Supposing  then  Samuel  was  employed  in  form- 
ing his  disciples  to  be  prophetic  poets  or  speakers,  what  is  more 
natural  than  to  imagine  that  some  of  them  might  feel  drawn  by 
genius  and  inclination  to  lyric  poetry,  and  succeed  in  per- 
fecting themselves  in  this  ? — ^Yet  it  lay  out  of  the  plan  of  the 
prophetic  school,  and  was  a  thing  quite  accidental.^  It  is  hard- 
ly correct,  therefore,  to  consider  the  prophetic  school  of  Samuel 
simply  as  an  institution  for  the  cultivation  of  singing  and  poetry.^ 
There  were  other  institutions  which  may  have  had  an  influence 
still  n)ore  important  and  decided,  than  this  school  of  the  proph- 
ets, in  promoting  the  culture  of  lyric  poetry,  especially  of  the 
religious  kind.  I  refer  particularly  to  those  musical  schools 
which  according  to  the  account  1  Chron.  15: 16  sq.  were  found- 
ed by  David  in  aid  of  the  public  worship ;  yet  I  cannot  retract 
the  unfavourable  opinion  1  once  pronounced  upon  these  and 
similar  narratives  in  the  Chronicles;^  I  must  rather  conflrra  it. 
Besides  the  reasons  there  alleged,  which  I  may  not  repeat,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  circumstance  particularly  calculated  to  ex- 
cite suspicion,  that  the  Psalms  and  fragments  of  Psalms,  repre- 
sented by  the  Chronicles  to  have  been  sung  at  the  dedication 
of  the  tabernacle  and  on  similar  occasions,  can  hardly  have 
been  penned  by  David,  but  belong  rather  to  the  later  and  less 

1  Nacbtigall  ascribes  to  Samuel,  Psalms  90. 19:  8—15.  lOa- 1—18. 
145,  but  witiiout  foundation.     Uebersetz.  d.  Psalm,  p.  67. 

^  Respecting  the  design  of  Samuel's  school  of  the  prophets,  learned 
men  differ.  Eichhorn  considers  it  to  have  been  merely  a  work  of 
accident  and  inclination.  Rosenmueller  on  the  other  hand  regards 
it  as  an  institution  for  national  culture,  and  compares  Samuel  in  this 
respect  with  Ori)beuB.     Nacbtigall  views  it  as  a  political  institution. 

3  Ernst  Grottlob  Bengel  (Dissert,  ad  introductiones  in  librum  Psal- 
morum  supplementa  quaedam.  Tub.  1806.  p.  5)  brings  a  number 
of  good  arguments  against  this  hypothesis,  particularly  in  the  shape 
in  which  Nacbtigall  presents  it,  and  although  he  does  not  wholly  re- 
ject it,  yet  insists  upon  great  modifications. 

*  See  the  author's  Beytrage  zur  Einleit  ins  A.  T.  I.  B.  p.  85  sq. 
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pure  style  of  the  temple  poetry.  The  Psalm  which  is  sung 
1  Chron.  16:  8  sq.  is  composed  of  Ps.  105  and  96.  But  both 
are  productions  ot  a  later  style,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to, show. 
If  the  Chronicles  had  presented  us  on  this  occasion  with  a  gen- 
uine song  of  David,  such  as  the  elegy  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  2  Samuel  c.  1,  this  circumstance  would  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  add  weight  to  its  authority ;  but  the  insertion 
of  these  fragments  throws  suspicion  over  the  whole  of  the  ac- 
companying narrative.  The  phrase  also,  quoted  1  Chron. 
16:  41,  and  elsewhere,  respecting  the  Levites  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,  "  because  his  mercy  endur- 
eth  forever,"  betrays  the  later  poetry  of  the  temple,  an  exam- 
ple of  which  we  have  in  Ps.  136,  where  this  phrase  forms  a 
regular  refrain.  Also  Psalms  106,  107,  and  118,  in  which 
this  phrase  occurs,  appear  to  belong  to  a  later  style  of  poetry. 

We  may  imagine  that  a  master  like  David  would  not  be  with- 
out companions  and  assistants  in  the  poetic  art;  and  in  fact, 
several  of  David's  contemporaries  are  named  in  the  titles  as 
composers  of  Psalms ;  but  these  notices,  as  we  shall  see,  are 
not  always  good  authority.  Solomon,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  history,  united  in  himself  such  richness  of  lyric  inven- 
tion with  the  sententious  style  peculiar  to  him,  that  in  his  time 
lyric  poetry  must  have  attained  to  a  very  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. '  Solomon  spake  three  thousand  proverbs,  and  his 
songs  were  a  thousand  and  five ;'  1  K.  4:  32.  It  is  singular, 
however,  that  with  the  exception  of  two  which  are  quite  uncer- 
tain, no  Psalms  of  Solomon  are  preserved  in  our  present  col- 
lection. Nor  do  we  find  any  Psalm  with  the  author  s  name  be- 
longing to  the  period  after  Solomon ;  not  even  one  which  ad- 
mits of  being  referred .  with  certainty  and  of  necessity  to  any 
particular  event  in  the  history  of  those  times ;  and  yet  such 
lyric  poems  as  those  of  Hezekiah  and  of  Habakkuk  clearly 
evince,  that  during  this  period  the  culture  of  lyric  composition 
had  by  no  means  fallen  iuto  neglect.^  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  many  Psalms,  which,  according  to  the  results  of  a  sound 
critical  exegesis  almost  universally  acknowledged,  must  be 
placed  in  the  times  of  the  captivity,  and  after  the  captivity ;' 

^  Ps.  46,  48,  are  referred,  it  is  true,  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Sennacherib,  or  to  the  war  of  Jehoshaphat;  but  only  firom  conjec- 
ture. 

^  The  supposition  that  some  of  the  Psalms  might  belong  to  the 
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and  these  Psalms  rank,  for  purity  of  language,  and  for  sublimi- 
ty, beauty,  and  freshness  of  conception,  in  the  highest  class,  and 
are,  in  no  respect,  inferior  to  the  poems  of  David  and  his  con- 
temporaries, e.  g.  Ps.  45,  74,  79,  107,  and  many  if  not  all 
of  the  Psalms  of  Degrees.  We  are  here  presented,  then, 
with  a  singular  phenomenon.  The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews^ 
which  was  cultivated  and  brought  to  perfection  in  the  times  of 
David,  after  producing  abundance  of  fruit,  sunk  into  a  repose  of 
nearly  five  hundred  years,  and  then  all  at  once,  in  the  most 
calamitous  period  of  the  state,  arose  again,  survived  another 
golden  age,  and  yielded  a  second  harvest ; — a  phenomenon  hard- 
ly corresponding  with  the  common  course  of  events.^  The  sin- 
gularity, however,  disappears,  as  soon  as  we  suppose  that  the 
collection  of  Psalms  contains  several  pieces,  either  anonymous 
or  incorrectly  named,  which  belong  to  the  period  extending 
from  David  to  the  captivity.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  lyric  composition  flourished  side  by  side  with  the 
prophetic  poetry,  and  that  many  of  the  prophets  themselves 
contributed  to  our  present  collection,  and  might  reclaim  their 
own  productions  from  David  and  others.  Some  of  the  prophets, 
t00|  are  actually  named  by  the  Septuagint  as  authors  of  Psalms. 

III.  Authors  of  the  Psalms, 

The  opinion  of  the  Talmud,^  of  many  of  the  fathers,^  and 
even  of  the  moderns,  as  Bartolocci  and  others,  that  David  was 
the  author  of  all  the  Psalms,  is  contradicted  by  the  very  titles, 
which  give  the  names  of  several  authors  of  Psalms.     Augustine 

Maccabean  age,  to  which  we  wore  once  inclined,  is  contradicted  by 
the  probable  history  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  which  would  be 
completed,  according  to  that  supposition,  at  too  late  a  period.  See 
Hassler  de  Psalmis  Maccabaicis,  P.  I.  Ulm.  1827.  4. 

^  Bengel  1.  c.  p.  16,  who  ascribes  several  of  the  Psalms  to  the 
Maccabean  age,  accounts  for  so  late  a  revival  of  lyric  poetry  from  the 
religious  entliusiam  of  that  time.  That  a  loftier  spirit  animated  this 
period,  he  appositely  proves  from  the  example  of  Slrach,  to  whom  he 
attributes  the  spirit  of  David,  and  whose  chap.  36  he  justly  compares 
with  Ps.  74,  76,  80,  8a 

3  God.  Pesachim  c.  10.  f.  117. 

^  Augustinus  de  civit  Dei  XVII.  14.  Chrysostom.  iu  Prolog,  ad 
Psalm.     Eutbym.  Zigab.  Praef.  in  Psalm,  p.  172. 
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understands  these  names  as  referring,  not  to  the  authors,  but  to 
the  individuals  whom  David,  in  composing  the  Psalms,  propheti- 
cally represented  ;  and  the  Talmud,  in  another  passage,^  says : 
David  wrote  the  Psalms  by  tradition  from,  or  in  the  succes- 
sion or  after  the  manner  of,  (''■1';"^?  comp.  Ezra  3:  10,)  Moses, 
Heman,  Jeduthun,  Asaph,  the  children  of  Korah,  and  others 
still  earlier,  even  Adam  himself.^  But  Jerome,^  and  Aben- 
£zra,^  considered  those  persons  as  the  authors,  whose  names 
are  found  in  the  titles.  It  has  nevertheless  been  doubted, 
whether  the  designation  li'ib ,  V\OHb ,  as  it  appears  in  the  titles, 
ought  to  be  understood  as  really  denoting  authorship.  Many 
have  taken  the  h  as  synonymous  with  *^^^|;3,  on  account  of,  on 
occasion  q/*,  etc.  Others  have  supposed  that  it  referred  to  the 
subject,  of,  concerning.  The  Seventy  translate  rtS  Aatid,  xcji 
'Aoa(p.  The  older  divines,  as  Carpzov,^  would  supply  the 
phrase,  "given  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  common  opinion 
that  this  b  points  to  the  authors,  may  be  supported  by  numerous 
passages,  in  which  b  marks  a  genitive ;  one  of  the  most  pertinent 
is  Habak.  3:  1 ,  fi^'^^sn  pipa^jb  nVsn  .^  Thus  the  Arabians  em- 
ploy their    \  to  designate  an  author.'      Consequently  the  phrase 

nnj?  ^jab  must  also  be  understood  of  authorship,  as  Carpzov® 
justly  remarks ;  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  several  authors 
of  one  Psalm,  Eichhorn  understands  it,^  in  this  case,  as  refer- 
ring to  the  persons  to  whom  was  committed  the  business  of  set- 
ting the  Psalm  to  music.  We  may,  however,  and  indeed  must, 
understand  it  in  the  sense  of  authorship,  but  with  the  qualifica- 
tion, that  in  strict  propriety  the  title  should  have  ascribed  the 
Psalm  to  one  of  the  Korahites  only ;  but  as  the  individual  was 
unknown,  it  mentioned  them  all,  so  that  the  phrase  should  be 
rendered,  a  Korahite  Psalm.  When  the  b  is  joined  with  names 
which  evidently  designate,  not  the  authors  but  the  subjects,  e.  g. 
Ps.  72nbVrb,  Ps.  21  in^»  where  probably  Solomon  and 
David  are  the  subjects  of  the  songs ;  we  are  tempted  to  ascribe 

1  Bava  Bathra  f.  14.  ^  Comp.  Bertll^ldt.  Einl.  I.  1971. 

3  Ep.  ad  Sophronium.  *  Preface  to  Com.  on  Psalms. 

^  Introd.  II.  p.  96. 

«  Comp.  Storr  Observatt.  ad  Analog,  et  Syntax.  Hebr.  p.  291. 

■^  Comp.  Chr.  Ben.  Michaelis  Diss,  qua  Soloecismus  casuum  ab 
Ebraismo  sacri  Codicis  depellitur.  §  XIII.  p.  15,  16. 

8  Ad  1.  c.  p.  97.  »  Einl.  IV.  §  236. 

Vol.  m.     No.  11.  59 
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to  it  aaother  signification  ;^  but  it  is  still  better  to  suppose  that 
some  gross  mistakes  were  commitied  by  the  authors  of  these 
titles,  from  which  in  other  respects  they  cannot  be  pronounced 
wholly  free.  The  following  are  the  authors  mentioned  in  the 
titles. 

I.  To  Mosesy  the  90th  Psalm  is  aseribed  ;  with  what  propri- 
ety is  a  question  not  so  completely  set  at  rest  as  Eichhom  im- 
agines, and  which  has  been  doubted  by  many.  The  Talmudists 
ascribe  also  the  ten  next  succeeding  Psalms  to  Moses,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule  that  the  anonymous  Psalms  belong  to  the  hst 
mentioned  author,  a  rule  which  is  adopted  also  by  Jerome  and 
Origen.  But  this  supposition  is  unsupported,  and  has  been  fair- 
ly refuted  by  Jahn.' 

II.  David  is  the  most  distinguished  and  fruitful  contributor 
to  the  collection  of  Psalms.  Seventy  four  Psalms  are  ascribed 
to  him  '?  to  these  the  Seventy  add  ten  raore,^  (or  eleven  if  we 
count  Ps.  1 0  which  they  unite  with  Ps.  9,)  and  many  of  the  learn- 
ed^ add  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  anonymous  Psalms.^  But  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  best  expositors,  (Eichbofn,  Rosen- 
raueller,  Bauer,  Jahn,  and  others,)  many  of  the  Psalms  which 
bear  David's  name  cannot  be  his,  as  they  contain  allusions  to 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  similar 
events  belonging  to  a  later  age,  besides  occasional  Chaldaisms. 
To  this  number  belong  Ps.  14,  69,  103, 122  and  other  Psalms 
of  degrees,  Ps.  139,  and  others.     But  from  this  circumstance 

^  E.  G.  Bengcl,  I.  c.  p.  19  sq.  thinks  that  llV:?  especially,  when  it 
stands  alone  or  before  n73T73  ,  denotes  the  age  and  the  subject  rather 
thnn  the  author. 

^  Einl.  11.706.  Ps.  100  mentions  Samuel,  and  cannot  therefore  have 
been  composed  until  after  Samuel. 

3  According  to  Cod.  39  Kenn.  Ps.  66  besides.  And  according  to 
Cod.  89.  214  Kenn.  Cod.  34.  (a  pr.  m.)  874.  (corn)  de  Ross,  also  Ps. 
67. — RosenDiueller?and  Eichhorn  number  only  71, 

^  Namely  Ps.  3S,  43,  91,  94,  95,  96,  97,  98,  99,  104. 

^  E.  g.  Cai*|)zov  1.  c.  p.  97. 

®  This  is  done  upon  the  .authority  of  1  Chron.  16:  7,  which  repre- 
sents the  anonymous  Psalms  96,  105,  as  having  been  sung  at  the  conse- 
cration of  the  tabernacle ;  and  on  that  of  the  New  Testament  in  which 
(Acts  4:  25)  the  second,  and  (Heb.  4:  7)  the  95th  Psalms  are  quoted 
under  the  name  of  David.  For  an  answer  to  this  argument,  see  Rosen- 
mueller  Prolegg.  XV.  Stark  Davidis  Carmina  Vol.  I.  P.  II.  p.  405  sqq. 
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I  am  led,  in  accordance  with  my  own  principles  of  criticism,  to  re- 
gard as  a  problematical  question  the  genuineness  of  the  remaining 
Psalms  which  are  ascribed  to  David.  It  is  not  enough,  that  barely 
the  contents  and  character  of  a  Psalm  do  not  contradict  the  title ; 
there  must  be  positive  grounds  of  internal  probability  to  remove 
the  suspicion  which  rests  on  the  title.  Still  less  safe  is  it  to  ascribe 
anonymous  Psalms  to  David  ;  the  grounds  which  are  alleged 
for  it  are  extremely  weak  and  unsatisfactory.— The  great  num- 
ber of  the  Psalms  ascribed  to  David  is  no  argument  against  their 
gienuineness,  though  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  their  uniformity. 
Many  especially  of  the  plaintive  and  mournful  Psalms,  have 
the  same  subject  matter,  tone  and   situation.     No  poet  re- 

Eeats  himself  thus  ;  least  of  all  would  one  do  so,  who  was  ca pa- 
le of  composing  such  an  elegy  as  that  upon  Saul  and  Jonathan. 
Among  these  Psalms  there  are  certainly  many  which  are  imita- 
ted from  David  ;  comp.  Ps.  22  and  69,  and  others. 

The  character  attributed  to  David's  poetry  by  almost  all  com- 
mentators is  that  of  sweetness,  elegance,  grace ;  they  deny  it 
sublimity,  a  judgment  in  which  I  cannot  fully  acquiesce.  Psalms 
like  18,  19,  60,  65,  indisputably  claim  to  be  called  sublime. 
Most  of  David's  productions  are  Psalms  of  complaint  and  sup- 
plication, and  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  of  inferior  poetical 
merit. 

III.  Asaph  is  named  as  the  author  of  twelve-  Psalms.  The 
one  here  intended  was  probably  the  son  of  Beracbiah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  and  family  of  Gershom,  who  appears  in  the  char- 
acter of  David's  master  of  song,  and  as  a  poet,  with  the  honoura- 
ble title  of  seer,  rtjn,  1  Chron.  6:  24.  15:  17.  16:  5.  2  Chron. 
29:  30.  With  the  exception  of  the  50th  and  perhaps  the  73d, 
the  Psalms  ascribed  to  him  cannot  have  been  his,  for  they  con- 
tain marks  of  a  later  time,  allusions  to  later  objects,  events  and 
circumstances.  Ps.  74,  79,  describe  the  desolation  of  the  tem- 
ple and  of  the  city  ;  Ps.  80  refers  itself  to  the  captivity ;  Ps.  77 
aHudes  to  the  later  national  calamities  of  the  Hebrews,  and  al- 
ready presupposes  a  division  of  the  state.  To  judge  from  Ps.  50 
and  73,  Asaph  was  a  master  in  didactic  poetry ;  the  sentiments 
and  language  are  equally  admirable. 

IV.  To  the  Sons  of  Korah,  a  levitical  family  of  singers,^  are 
ascribed  eleven  of  the  most  beautiful  Psalms,  distinguished  for 
sprighdiness  of  feeling,  rapidity  of  movement,  and  lofty  concep- 

* 
1  Comp.  1  Chron.  6:  33  aq.  9:  19.    26:  1.    2  Chron.  20:  19. 
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tion.  But  many,  Eichhora  among  others,  deny  their  claims  to 
the  authorship  of  these  hymns,  and  imagine  they  were  only 
committed  to  the  Korahites  for  the  purpose  of  being  set  to 
music.  It  is  the  opinion  of.  Carpzov  (1.  c.  p.  106),  that  a  few^ 
of  the  more  distinguished  of  the  sons  of  Korah  were  the  au- 
thors; and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Rosenmueller,  on  Ps.  42- 
Most  of  these  Psalms  belong  to  a  later  period — to  the  captivity 
or  the  times  after  the  captivity,  e.  g.  Ps.  44, 84,  85,  and  others. 

V.  jEfeman,  the  Ezrahite,  is  named  in  the  title  of  the  88tb 
Psalm ;  and  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  in  that  of  the  89th.  They 
are  probably  the  same  who  are  mentioned  1  Chron.  6:  18,  29, 
as  levitical  singers  in  the  time  of  David,  and  1  K.  5:  II,  as 
men  of  wisdom.  Both  Psalms,  at  all  events  the  89th,  are 
later,  and  could  not  have  been  written  by  contemporaries  of 
David. 

VI.  Solomon's  name  is  found  annexed  to  two  of  the  Psalms, 
Ps.  72,  127,  which,  however,  are  hardly  his;  Ps.  72  at  least 
can  be  referred  to  him  only  as  the  subject. 

The  Seventy  name  besides  as  authors,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  probably  from  conjecture  merely.^ 
Modern  expositors  have  also  attempted  to  ascertain  the  authors 
of  several  of  the  anonymous  Psalms.  This,  however,  is  a  mat- 
ter attended  with  the  greatest  uncertainty.^ 

« 

IV.  Original  and  imitative,  earlier  and  later  Character  of  the 

Psalms. 

An  inquiry  of  the  greatest  importance,  involving  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  Psalms,  in  an  exegelical  and  critical  sense, 
and  as  works  of  taste,  is  that  which  has  for  its  object  to  distin- 
guish between  what  is  original  and  what  is  imitated  in  the  poeti- 
cal style  of  these  productions.     It  is  a  subject  which  has  hitherto 


1  Comp.  Eichhorn,  §  622.  p.  27  sq.  Bertholdt  (Einl.  V.  1963) 
thinks  that  these  titles  by  the  Seventy,  do  not  designate  the  authors, 
but  refer  to  the  liturgical  use  for  which  certain  Psalms  were  selected 
by  these  prophets. 

^  It  is  a  conjecture  of  August!  (Einl.  p.  189.  n.  2)  that  the  author 
of  Ps.  45  was  Mqrdecai,  and  of  Ps.  46  Hezekiah.  The  first  is  very 
probable,  for  this  ode  may  be  very  appositely  referred  to  a  Persian 
king ;  less  so  to  Solomon,  in  accordance  with  the  common  opinion. 
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met  with  but  little  attention,^  and  scarcely  more  than  a  few 
faints  can  be  offered  at  present.  There  are  pieces,  which  bear  in 
their  language,  form  and  matter,  the  character  of  originality, 
and  assert  themselves  as  free,  living  productions  of  poetic  in- 
spiration in  certain  actual  situations  of  life.  There  are  others, 
on  the  contrary,  which  appear  as  though  they  originated  from 
imitation,  and  their  authors  wrote  without  being  impelled  by 
their  feelings,  or  situation,  or  any  particular  call  to  the  culture 
of  poetry.  In  many  of  them,  indeed,  we  remark  verbal  remi- 
niscences from  models  evidently  before  the  writer's  mind. 
That  very  abundant  class  of  ibe  plaintive  Psalms  contains 
9iany  pieces,  which,  to  ray  feeling,  are  evident  imitations. 
How  can  we  else  account  for  the  fact,  that  they  have  mainly  the 
same  plan,  tone,  and  contents  ?  Eichhorn  justly  recognizes  in 
Ps.  69  an  imitation,  perhaps  a  direct  one,  of  Ps.  22 ;  and  so 
Ps.  25,  35,  88,  and  others,  contain  much  that  is  in  the  same  style. 
Whoever  has  but  once  cursorily  perused  the  Psalms  of  this 
class,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  reiterated  and  as  it  were 
standing  thoughts,  phrases,  and  images  which  they  contain. 
The  question  why  this  particular  class  of  Psalms  should  exhibit 
so  many  marks  of  imitation,  may  be  very  easily  resolved,  if  we 
adopt  that  mode  of  explaining  them,  which  I  have  proposed, 
viz.  if  we  consider  them  as  referring  to  the  national  calamities 
of  the  Hebrews,  their  oppression  and  persecution  by  foreign 
enemies.^  How  many  Jews  were  thrown  at  different  periods 
into  one  and  the  same  situation !  They  sought  consolation  in 
breathing  out  their  sorrow  in  prayer  and  song,  and  eagerly  caught 
at  the  strains  poured  forth  by  the  older  poets  in  similar  circum- 
stances, and  imitated  or  altered  them  in  accommodation  to  their 
own  circumstances,  feelings,  and  taste ;  for  as  with  the  Jews  a 
written  production  in  the  hand  was  not  considered  as  the  property 
of  another,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  regarded  with  the  same 
respect  which  we  consider  to  be  due  to  such  property,  no  one 
hesitated  to  add  to  it  his  own  thoughts,  and  to  throw  it  into  any 
other  form  which  he  pleased.  Besides  these  plaintive  Psalms, 
those  of  the  alphabetic  and  hallelujah  class  are  not  without 
marks  of  imitation.     The  class  of  non-original  Psalms  which 

^  A  few  thoughts  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  Eichhorn  1. 
c.  §  622.  Not.  o.  §  624.  Not  b.  c.  §  628.  Not.  1.— and  in  Paulus  Clavis 
iiber  die  Psalmen,  £inl.  zu  Ps.  31,  36,  etc. 

^  Comp.  Studien  1.  c.  p.  252  sq. 
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possess  the  least  merit,  are  such  as  are  composed,  either  wliolly 
or  in  part,  of  others.  To  this  number  belong  Ps.  108,  which  is 
composed  of  Ps.  57:  8 — 12,  and  Ps.  60:  7 — 14  ;  also  Ps.  70, 
which  is  only  a  fragment  of  Ps.  40.  Some  of  the  better  class 
also  contain  passages  borrowed  from  others,  as  Ps.  144  from 
Ps.  18,  and  Ps.  68  from  Deborah's  song.^ 

Intimately  connected  with  this  species  of  criticism  is  another 
which  respects  the  comparative  age  of  the  Psalms.  I  might 
hazard  the  assertion,  that  a  Psalm  is  the  older,  in  proportion  to 
the  difBculty  and  awkwardness  of  its  phraseolgy,  the  fulness, 
freedom  and  compression  of  its  thoughts, — and  the  later,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ease,  elegance  and  facility  of  its  language,  and  the  per- 
spicuity, plainness,  and  exact  arrangement  of  its  matter.^  The 
later  Psalms,  for  example,  are  composed  in  a  language  acquired 
by  art,  not  in  the  language  of  life.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  use  a 
dead  language  with  the  freedom  and  originality  which  give  rise 
to  idiomatic  difficulties ;  the  writer  is  con6ned  to  old  and  known 
forms.  Hence  the  facility  of  the  language  of  the  later  Psalms. 
Besides,  the  later  poets  had  an  easier  task,  because  their  fore- 
runners had  already  broken  the  path  for  them.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  subject  matter,  in  which  too  the  preceding  models 
have  been  imitated.  We  may  expect  wiih  a  good  degree  of 
certainty  to  find  the  older  Psalms  in  the  first  books,  the  later 
in  the  last.^  Their  poetical  merit,  however,  is  often  in  an  in- 
verse proportion  to  their  age.  Many  of  the  Songs  of  Degrees, 
the  Korafaite  Psalms,  Ps.  45,  137,  etc.  rank  in  the  highest  class 
as  productions  of  taste,  and  yet  belong  to  the  later  period. 
Purity  of  language,  moreover,  is  no  certain  mark  of  antiquity ; 
for  there  were  those,  even  after  the  captivity,  who  were  capable 
of  writing  the  Hebrew  language  with  great  purity,  notwithstand- 
ing it  was  no  longer  the  native  tongue. 

No  man  can  flatter  himself  with  having  entered  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Psalms,  if  he  has  not  felt  the  necessity  of  this  pre- 
vious critical  discrimination  ;  it  may  therefore  be  recommended 

^  Similar  facts  occur  in  the  popular  poetry  of  all  nations.  The 
popular  songs  of  the  Germans,  collected  by  A  mi  m  and  Brcntano,  fre- 
quently present  such  affinities  and  reminiscences  ;  most  of  them  be- 
ing imitations. 

^  Similar  is  also  the  judgment  of  Dathe,  Psalmenubers.  p.  147. 

^  It  is  well  known  that  the  interpretation  of  the  first  books  is  at- 
tended with  far  greater  difficulties,  than  that  of  the  last. 
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to  expositors,  to  bestow  the  pains  which  they  have  hitherto  fruit- 
lessly expended  on  the  barren  field  of  historical  interpretation, 
upon  this  branch  of  criticism  which  has  been  so  entirely  neg- 
lected. 

V,   Collection  and  Arrangement  of  the  Psalms. 

The  opinion  of  the  Talmud,  that  David  was  the  collector  of 
the  Psalter,^  requires  no  confutation.  The  Fathers  and  old 
expositors,  (Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Euihymius  Zigabenus,  Carp- 
zov,  Huet,  and  others,)  ascribe  the  collection  to  Ezra,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well  known  tradition  that  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  proceeded  from  him.  But  even  Carpzov^  supposes 
that  prior  to  the  last  and  principal  collection,  and  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Hezekiah,  a  smaller  collection  was  extant,  which  com- 
prised the  first  seventy-two  Psalms,  and  concluded  with  the 
formula,  "  the  Psalms  of  David  are  ended,'*  which  we  still  find 
at  the  close  of  the  72d  Psalm.  Eichhorn  also,  and  other  mod- 
erns regard  this  formula  as  a  proof  that  Ps.  1 — 72  once  formed 
a  collection  by  themselves,  as  it  could  not  have  proceeded  from 
tBe  author  of  the  entire  collection,  because  many  Psalms  of 
David  appear  among  those  which  follow.  It  should  seem  that 
these  last  were  not  added  to  the  first  collection  until  a  later 
period ;  and  this  was  done,  perhaps,  as  Eichhorn  supposes,  in 
the  form  of  three  distinct  collections.  Another  more  plausible 
theory  for  explaining  this  formula,  is  that  of  Jahn,  who  proposes 
the  following  hypothesis  respecting  the  collection  of  the  Psalms. 
"  In  the  five  books  of  the  Psalms,  we  have  before  us  just  so 
many  distinct  collections  of  Psalms,  which  were  made  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  follow  one  another.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  first  collector  to  furnish  exclusively  songs  of  Da- 
vid ;  the  second  annexed  his  collection  to  that  of  the  first,  and 
intended  to  give  the  gleanings  of  David's  songs,  not  hesitating, 
however,  to  introduce  other  songs  in  addition.  The  collector 
of  the  third  book  no  longer  had  particularly  in  view  the  songs 
of  David  ;  and  as  he  wished  to  annex  his  own  collection  to  the 
foregoing,  he  subjoined  to  the  72d  Psalm  the  formula  signifying 
that  the  Psalms  of  David  were 'ended.  The  fourth  collector 
confined  himself  to  anonymous  effusions ;  hence  he  furnishes 
but  one  Psalm  of  Moses  and  two  Psalms  of  David.     The  fifth, 

^  Cod.  Berachot.  c,  1.  f.  9.  ^  L.  c.  p.  106  sq. 
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lastly,  brought  together  all  the  sacred  songs  which  were  still  to 
be  found."*  In  fact,  the  concluding  phrase  of  the  second  book 
cannot,  as  Carpzov,  Eichhorn,  and  others  imagine,  have  been 
the  concluding  title  of  a  previous  independent  collection ;  for  in 
this  case  it  would  not  read  'lAl  «iV3,  end  of  (he  Psalms  of 
David,  but  'iai  n!f.fij ,  these  are  (he  Psalms  of  David,  like  simi- 
lar concluding  titles  which  occur  in  the  Pentateuch,  Lev.  26: 
46.  26:  34.  Num.  36:  13.  It  is  rather  a  mark  of  distinction, 
like  the  similar  phrases  Job.  32:  40,  'fi<  ^'^inn  Iran,  end  of  the 
words  of  Job,  and  Jer.  51:  64,  S"^  '^^yi  rtsn-ns,  thus  far  the 
words  of  Jeremiah, — which  are  designed  to  separate  what  pre- 
cedes from  what  follows,  and  probably,  in  the  latter  example  at 
least,  were  annexed  for  the  purpose  of* designating  later  addi- 
tions. It  is  very  probable  that  the  first  book  is  the  oldest  col- 
lection. The  second  book,  which  seems  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  a  number  of  separate  minor  collections  and  supplements, 
(for  Ps.  42 — 49  are  all  from  the  sonsof  Korah,  and  Ps.  51 — 65 
all  from  David,)  was  added  at  a  later  period.  Similar  appears 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  third  collection,  in  which  the 
songs  of  Asaph  stand  together  at  the  beginning,  (Ps.  73 — 83,) 
and  are  followed,  for  the  most  part,  by  Korabite  Psalms.  As 
it  contains  but  one  Psalm  of  David  (Ps.  86),  the  mark  of  dis- 
tinction at  the  end  of  the  second  book  was  probably  inserted 
by  the  collector  of  the  third  book.  The  two  last  books  also 
were  collected  and  added  to  the  others  in  a  similar  manner- 
They  contain  the  greatest  number  of  liturgic  pieces,  and  the 
peculiar  collection  of  the  Songs  of  Degrees,  Ps.  120 — 134. 

At  any  rate,  we  must  suppose  the  collection  of  the  Psalms 
was  made  gradually.  There  is  a  prevailing  want  of  order  in  it ; 
pieces  of  like  character  are  not  brought  together ;  songs  of 
David  are  found  scattered  in  all  the  five  books ;  those  of  Asaph 
are  separated  as  widely  from  each  other  as  those  of  the  Korah- 
ites,  etc.  But  again,  in  the  midst  of  this  disorder,  we  remark 
a  certain  order;  the  majority  of  David's  Psalms  stand  together, 
Ps.  3 — 41.  It  is  so  also  with  the  songs  of  the  Korahites,  of 
Asaph,  and  the  Songs  of  Degrees ;  a  circumstance  which  evinces 
that  they  have  been  brought  together  from  many  separate  col- 
lections. In  this  view,  we  may  also  account  for  the  fact  that 
one  Psalm  occurs  twice.  Ps.  14  is  the  same  with  Ps.  53. 
But  less  satisfactorily  does  this  account  for  the  recurrence  of 
separate  portions  of  Psalms,  as  in  the  case  of  Ps.  70  and  Ps.  108. 

•  Einleit  II.  718  sq. 
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It  is  as  little  possible  for  us  to  know  who  were  the  authors  of 
the  several  particular  collections,  as  who  was  the  compiler  of 
the  whole.  It  cannot  be  true,  as  many  suppose,  that  David 
himself  prepared  the  first  collection,  because  among  the  first 
Psalms  there  appear  several  of  an  altogether  later  date,  as  Ps. 
14,  44,  46,  46,  43.  Besides,  David  would  hardly  have  given 
himself  the  honourable  epithet  of  servant  of  Jehovah,  which  is 
annexed  to  his  name  in  two  of  the  tides,  Fs.  18,  36.  Even 
Carpzov  looked  upon  the  first  collection  as  a  private  un- 
dertaking.^ The  age  of  these  collections  may  be  deter- 
mined with  greater  certainty.  The  two  first,  Ps.  1 — 72, 
cannot  have  been  completed  until  after  the  captivity,  since 
pieces  are  found  in  them,  which  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
captivity,  Ps.  14,  44,  45  ;  but  the  collection  of  the  whole  was 
certainly  not  finished  until  a  considerable  time  afterwards, 
though  it  must  have  been  completed  before  the  translation  of 
Jes.  Sir.  130  B.  C. — as  early  as  which,  the  collection  of 
Psalms  was  probably  translated  into  Greek.^  As  it  respects 
the  design  of  the  collection  of  the  Psalms,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  they  who  suppose  it  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  musical  ser- 
vice of  the  Temple,  entertain  too  limited  views  of  the  object  f 
besides  that  this  supposition  is  irreconcilable  with  the  fact  of  its 
having  probably  originated  from  private  collections.  A  re- 
ligious use,  however,  was  undoubtedly  the  aim  by  which  the 
collectors  were  guided,  at  least  in  general.  The  45th  Psalm, 
which  is  so  entirely  secular,  must  be  considered  as  an  accidental 
exception,  unless  we  are  indebted  for  its  insertion  to  the  allegori- 
cal method  of  interpretation,  which  may  also  have  been  the 
means  of  preserving  from  destruction,  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

The  collection  of  Psalms  is  divided  into  five  books,  each  of 

^  Comp.  Eichhom.  §  624.     Carpzov  1.  c.  p.  107. 

^  Bengel.  1.  c.  p.  21  sq.  holds  the  first  book  to  be  the  earliest  col- 
lection, which  originated  either  in  the  age  of  David,  or  soon  after  (?); 
next  appeared  the  second  book,  as  a  supplementary  collection,  not 
eariier  than  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  perhaps  not  till  the 
time  of  Ezra.  He  sets  the  second  part  of  Psalms,  Ps.  73 — 150,  in  the 
Maccabean  age,  because  they  contain  so  many  Maccabean  songs. 
(But  comp.  p.  455.  Note  2.)  For  the  hypothesis  of  Bertholdt,  which 
goes  into  very  minute  details  respectmg  the  origin  of  the  several  col- 
lections, see  his  Einl.  V.  2020  sq. 

3  Comp.  Eichhom  §  626. 

Vol.111.    No.  11.  60 
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which  concludes  with  a  doxology.  This  division  is  veiy  ancient. 
It  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Seventy.  The  fathers,  too,  Epi- 
phanius,  Jerome,  and  others  were  acquainted  Yv4lh  it.  The 
same  reason,  also,  was  anciently  given  for  this  division,  as  is 
done  by  the  present  Jews ;  that  as  every  thing  is  summarily  re- 
peated in  the  Psalms,  which  appears  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  en- 
tire work  is  divided,  like  a  second  Pentateuch,  into  the  same 
number  of  books.^  Eichhorn  admits  this  f  but  traces  the  first 
occasion  of  the  division  to  the  origin  of  the  Psaher  out  of  dif- 
ferent particular  collections.  Jahn,  on  the  contrary,^  justly  con- 
siders this  imagined  imitation  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  a  supposi- 
tion altogether  too  arbitrary ;  as  well,  he  thinks,  might  the  pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  the  Prophets,  and  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  be  divided  into  five  books  for  the  same  reason. 
The  division  into  five  books  may  be  best  explained,  as  he  pro- 
poses, by  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  collection. 

In  the  mode  of  dividing  and  numbering  the  several  Psalms, 
the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  the  Seventy  and  Vulgate,  occa- 
sionally differ  from  the  printed  Hebrew  text.  In  many  manu- 
scripts, the  first  Psalm  is  numbered  with  the  second,  and  in  like 
manner  the  forty-second  with  the  forty-third,  and  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteenth  with  the  one  hundred  and  seventeenth.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  new  Psalm  is  commenced  with  Ps.  118:  5 ; 
indeed,  Ps.  118  is  divided  in  some  manuscripts  into  three 
Psalms.  The  Seventy  also  formerly  numbered  the  first  Psalm 
with  the  second  ;  and  they  still  differ  in  common  with  the  Vul- 
gate from  the  ordinary  method  of  enumeration,  after  the  tenth 
Psalm  I  inasmuch  as  they  join  together  Psalms  ninth  and  tenth, 
and  thus  fall  one  number  or  Psalm  behind  the  Hebrew  text 
as  far  as  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty  seventh  Psalm,  which 
they  separate  into  two,  and  thus  return  back  once  more  to  the 
old  enumeration.  They  also  unite  Ps.  114  with  Ps.  115,  but 
immediately  afterwards  divide  Ps.  116  into  two,  so  that  this 
difference  is  cancelled  on  the  spot.^  It  is  necessary  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  this  different  mode  of  numbering,  because  the 
Fathers  quote  by  it.  The  Seventy  have  besides  an  apocryphal 
Psalm  151,  on  the  victory  of  David  over  Goliah. 

^  Comp.  Epiphanius  de  potideribus  et  mensuris  II.  162. 

«  Einl.  §  634.  »  Einl.  p.716. 

^  Comp.  Sixtin.  Amama  Antibarb.  Bibl.  111.  248.  Stark  Davidis 
Carmina,  I.  2. 440. 
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VI.  TiiUt  of  the  Psdm^ 

All  the  Psalms,  with  the  exception  of  thirty  four,'  have  titles, 
which  designate  either  their  authors,  or  the  superintendents  of 
their  music,  or  their  subjects,  or  their  historical  occasions,  or 
their  style  of  poetry,  or  their  style  of  music.  The  genuineness 
of  these  titles  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  By  many,  they  are  all  un- 
conditionally rejected  f  by  others  only  in  part.  A  comparison 
of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  their  genuineness  with  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  will  show  that  the  preponderance 
lies  with  the  latter. 

In  favour  of  the  titles  it  may  be  alleged :  1.  That  they  are 
very  ancient.  The  Seventy  found  them  as  they  now  are.  But 
in  the  time  of  the  Seventy  these  titles  were  already  unintelligi- 
ble, for  the  translations  which  they  give  of  them  are  often  with- 
out meaning ;  they  must  therefore  have  had  their  origin  at  a 
period  so  early,  that  the  tradition  of  their  sense  was  now  al- 
ready lost. — Perhaps,  however,  the  remoteness  of  the  Egyp- 
tian translators  from  Jerusalem,  and  their  separation  from  the 
temple  service  of  Palestine,  prevented  them  from  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  devotional  music  and  other  matters  of  that  sort, 
and  they  failed  on  this  account  to  understand  the  titles.  At  any 
rate,  the  argument  from  this  ignorance  in  the  Seventy  is  carried 

^  Comp.  Christopk,  Sonnlag  I'^ht)  ^fit^  h.  e.  Tituli  Psalmorum, 
in  methodura  anniversariam  redacti,  diatribis  LXVII  philologico- 
theologico-practicis  variisque  adeo  qua  Judaeoruro,  qua  Christianorum, 
qua  veterurn,  qua  recentioru'm  congestis  kgftrpfBUug,  collectaneis 
Mednuschicis,  et  versjonibus  praesertini  antiquioribus,  Targumica, 
Graeca,  Vulgata,  Syriaca^  etc.  fideliter  illustrati,  et  ad  singula  cum 
Dominicarum,  turn  Festivitatum  praecipuardm  Evangelia  decanter 
accommodati,  ea  quidem  lege,  ut,  subinde  quodam  babito  delectu, 
in  sacris  ad  populum  sermonibus  exordiorum  instar  esse  posauit 
Silusiae  1687.  4. — GutL  hhowi  Conjectanea  pbilologico-critico-theo- 
logica  m  Psalmorum  Titulos.  Lugd.  Bat.  1728.  4. 

2  These  are  Ps.  1,  2, 10,  33,  43,  71,  91,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97,  99, 104, 
105, 106, 107,  111,  112, 113,  114,  115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 135, 136, 137, 
146,  147, 148, 149,  150.  The  Talmud  calls  such  a  Psalm  an  Orphan 
Psalm,  NXairT^  N^inttp ,  Cod.  Aboda  sara  fol.  24.  e.  2. 

3  So  G.  J.  L.  Vogei  in  his  Dissert  Inscriptiones  Psalmorum  serius 
demum  addhas  videri.  Hal.  1767.  They  were  already  doubted  by 
Theodor.  Mopsvest  according  to  Leont.  Byzant  L.  II.  contra  Nestor. 
el  Eutyeh.  n.  15. 
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too  far,  if  it  leads  us  to  fix  tbe  origin  of  the  titles,  as  Eichhorn 
does,  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  Ezra. 

2.  It  is  customary  with  tbe  poets  of  the  East  to  prefix  their 
names  to  their  own  songs.    Thus  in  Arabian  poems,  after  a    Ntj^ 

follows  the  name  of  the  poet,  as  may  be  seen  in  A.  Schulten*s 
Extracts  from  the  Hamasa  in  Erpenius*  Arabic  Grammar.  To 
show  that  the  same  custom  prevailed  amongst  tbe  Hebrews,  Ro- 
senmueller  ^  adduces  tbe  songs  in  Erxod.  xv.  Deut.  xxxii.  xxxiii. 
Judges  V,  where  the  poets  are  indeed  named,  but  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  narrative,  not  in  a  proper  title,  such  as  the    NVjJ 

of  the  Arabians  actually  constitutes ;  hence  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  that  custom  is  to  be  derived  from  these  passages. 
It  may  be  allowed,  however,  that  Is.  38:  9,  and  the  custom  of 
designating  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  with  their  names, 
are  in  favour  of  \U 

3.  Many  of  the  titles  accord  very  well  with  tbe  subject  mat- 
ter.— ^The  number  of  those,  however,  which  do  not  thus  accord, 
is  greater. 

4.  If  the  titles  were  annexed  by  later  hands,  perhaps  from 
mere  conjecture,  why  were  not  all  the  Psalms  provided  with 
them  ?  The  circumstance  that  many  of  the  Psalms  have  come 
down  to  us  without  them,  is  a  proof  that  nothing  was  given,  but 
what  was  found  already  existing. — ^The  argument  drawn  from 
this  circumstance,  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  titles,  possesses 
as  little  force,  as  the  argun>ent  which  many  have  drawn  from 
the  same  quarter  to  prove  their  spuriousness.  On  many  of  tbe 
Psalms  the  authors  of  the  titles  had  no  conjectures  to  give. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  alleged  without  ground 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  titles,  that  they  are  found  want- 
ing or  varied  in  many  of  the  ancient  versions,  for  instance,  in 
the  Septuagint,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic.^  The  Septuagint 
originally  translated  them  with  the  rest,  as  the  manuscripts,  as  well 
as  the  citations  of  the  oldest  fathers,  prove.  Hence  they  cer- 
tainly lay  also  before  the  still  later  Syrian  translator,  and  tbe  in- 
tervening Arabian  possesses  no  authority.  Besides,  the  omission 
of  many  of  the  titles  in  the  versions  above  mentioned,  is  often 
merely  a  defect  of  particular  manuscripts.  That  the  translators, 
especially  the  Syrian^  occasionally  have  other  titles  and  longer 


1  Prolegg.  in  Ps.  p.  XXXI.  ed.  2. 

^  So  VogeL     Against  him  see  Eichhorn  §  627 ;   whom  we  follow. 
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ones  than  the  Hebrew  text,  is,  to  be  sure,  a  most  remarkable 
circumstance  ;  but  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing,  that 
wherever  the  titles  were  wanting  in  the  original,  or  were  left  out 
in  the  translation  either  by  accident  and  the  fault  of  the  tran- 
scriber, or  with  the  intention  of  the  translator  who  would  not 
undertake  to  translate  what  was  unintelligible,  Tas  we  may  ven- 
ture  to  believe  the  Syrian  translator  would  not,)  this  defect  was 
supplied  by  the  conjectures  of  the  ancient  expositors.^  A  de- 
cisive argument  against  the  genuineness  of  the  tides,  is  the  fact 
that  they  occasionally  prove  to  be  incorrect.  Sometimes  the 
author  is  incorrectly  specified,  (as  when  several  Psalms  are 
ascribed  to  David  and  to  Asaph,  which  undeniably  belong  to 
later  authors,)  sometimes  the  occasion.  Compare  the  Intro- 
ductions to  Ps.  34,  51,  54,  56,  57,  69,  60.^  Many  of  these 
titles  are  taken  from  the  historical  books,  from  which  they  are 
sometimes  literally  transcribed.  Why  Ps.  56  should  be  refer- 
red to  1  Sam.  21:  11,  and  Ps.  57  to  1  Sam.  22:  I,  is  not  ap- 
parent from  their  respective  subjects ;  the  author  of  these  titles 
seems  to  have  blindly  followed  the  course  of  the  narrative  in 
the  first  book  of  Samuel.  But  if  several  of  the  titles  may  be 
proved  to  be  false,  who  will  answer  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
rest  ?  This  circumstance  exposes  them  all  to  the  suspicion  of 
being  spurious.^ 

Most  critics  and  expositors,  Eichhorn,  Stark,  Rosenmueller 
and  others,  take  a  middle  course,  and  suppose  that  there  have 
been  additions  to  the  ancient  genuine  titles,  of  others  which  are 
more  recent  and  false,  by  means  of  marginal  glosses  and  in- 
terpolations. The  titles  relating  to  music  are  considered  by 
Rosenmueller  and  Stark  to  be  without  exception  of  late  origin, 

^  Bengel  (1.  c.)  regards  the  inscriptloDs  of  the  first  72  Psalms,  in 
which  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  accord  more  with  the  Hebrew  text  than 
in  those  of  the  remaining  Psalms,  as  more  ancient  than  these  latter, 
which  seem  to  him  occasionally  to  rest  on  mere  conjecture. 

*  In  De  Wette's  Commentary. — Ed. 

3  According  to  Gesenius,  (A.  L.  Z.  1826,  E.  Bl.  No.  68.  p.  541,) 
the  spurious  titles  sprung  from  the  particular  collections,  which  a 
parte  poHori  bore  the  name  of  Psalms  of  David,  Psalms  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Korah,  etc.  but  contained  also  other  Psalms.  When  they 
were  al\  incorporated  into  the  great  collection,  each  song  was  as- 
cribed to  the  author  after  whom  the  whole  collection  was  named^ 
just  as  in  the  Chronicles  and  in  the  New  Testament  the  anonymous 
Psalms  are  ascribed  to  David. 
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due  to  the  temple  music.  But  whether  such  a  selection  can  be 
made,  in  accordance  with  the  genuine  principles  of  criticism  and 
without  force,  we  shall  leave  undecided.  Here  follows  in  al* 
phabetical  order  a  brief  explanation  of  the  words  and  forms 
occuring  in  the  titles,  together  with  the  few  technical  terms 
probably  of  music,  which  are  found  to  recur  in  other  parts  of 
Scripture. 

*liTjpn  n^JN-i*? ,  after  Hind  of  the  morning,  Ps.  22.  This 
phrase  is  supposed  either  to  designate  the  matter  of  the  Psalm, 
or  to  be  an  indication  of  time,  or  the  name  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment, or  the  title  of  some  other  song,  to  the  melody  of  which 
this  Psalm  was  sung.  This  last  opinion,  which  has  been  adopt- 
ed after  Aben-Ezra  by  Bochart,^  Eichborn,^  and  Rosenmueller 
on  Ps.  22:  1,  seems  to  me  the  only  one  which  possesses  any 
degree  of  probability.  I  therefore  pass  over  the  others,  and  for 
this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  interpretation,  refer  to 
Rosenmueller.  Probably,  the  expression  denotes  the  sun,  to 
which  the  Arabian  poets  give  the  name  gazelle.  As  to  the  rest, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  phrase  formed  the  com- 
mencement of  a  song  ;  provided  only  the  first  or  principal  thing 
mentioned  in  a  song  were  a  "  hind  of  the  morning,"  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  designate  the  piece ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  example 
of  David's  elegy  upon  Jonathan,  which  is  called  the  Song  of  the 
bowj  simply  because  it  contains  the  mention  of  a  bow.  The 
same  custom  still  exists  amongst  the  Arabians.^ 

nnjJij-tK  ,  destroy  not,  Ps.  57,  58,  59,  75,  may  likewise  be 
best  understood  in  accordance  with  the  explanation  of  Aben- 
Ezra  and  others,  as  the  commencement  or  title  of  some  un- 
known song,  no  longer  extant,  to  the  melody  of  which  the 
Psalms  with  this  designation  were  sun^.  For  other  opinions,  see 
Rosenmueller. 

a. 

n"*nii,  Ps.  8,  81,  84,  probably  a  musical  instrument;^  per- 

1  Hieroz.  P.  I.  L.  III.  c.  17.  T.  II.  p.  247.  ed.  Lips. 

*  Preface  to  Jones  Poes.  Asiat  Comment,  p.  XXXII. 

3  See  Jones  Poes.  Asiot.  Comment,  p.  269. 

^  Farkd  (Gesch.  der  Musik.  Tb.  1.  p.  141  sq.)  expresses  a  conjec- 
ture, that  words  of  this  sort,  commonly  taken  for  names  of  instru- 
ments, might  rather  denote  the  melody.     He  says  it  is  improtMLble, 
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haps  so  called  from  the  city  of  Gath-RimmoD)  where  (as  the 
Chald.  Paraphrast  supposes)  it  was  invented,  or  from  n^  wine- 
press^ because  it  was  used  at  the  wine-press.^  For  other  opin- 
ions see  Rosenmueller. 

n. 

I'VAH  see  rt^5 . 

tyh'^  t3^{j  n3i"«-b?  Ps.  66:  1 .  After  Dove  of  the  distant 
terebinth-trees.  Vulgate,  Of  the  dove  of  dumbness^  i.  e.  the  mute 
dove,  among  strangers^  or  tn  distant  places  ;  by  which  David  is 
to  be  understood.  It  is  better,  with  Aben-Ezra,  to  understand 
these  words  as  the  commencement  of  some  other  song.  Bo- 
chart,*  instead  of  dbNt,  points  dVne  terebinth-trees^  which  we 
have  followed  in  the  translation,  yet  without  holding  the  inter- 
pretation to  be  certain.  According  to  Knapp's  interpretation  : 
On  the  subjugation  of  foreign  princes,  (taijej  mighty  men^  Ex. 
15:  11,)  the  subject  of  the  Psalm  would  be  designated,  and  that 
not  unaptly. 

■jnrrn^  (Ps.  39,  •jnn'n^b  tl^:»b;  Ps.  63,  77,  ^sm^n^-i?  ':33b,) 
is  probably  the  name  of  one  of  David's  chief  musicians, 
who  is  mentioned  i  Chron.  16:  41,  42,  and  21:  1, — here 
used  of  his  family,  the  musical  choir  of  Jeduthun,  which 
is  also  mentioned  at  a  later  period,  2  Chron.  35:  15.  Neh. 
11:  17;  so  that  the  sense  of  the  whole  phrase  is  :  To  the  head 
singers  of  the  Jeduthunites,  In  Ps.  39  we  had  formerly 
translated,  after  Kimchi :  To  the  music  master  Jeduthun^  because 
____ — __ —  ■  ■     ■       I  *     I. 

considering  the  imperiect  state  of  the  Hebrew  music,  that  each  song 
had  its  separate  instrumental  accompaniment.  He  appeals  very  per- 
tinently to  the  custom  of  the  German  "  Master-singers,"  who  gave 
similar  titles  to  their  songs,  as  ^^  Jungfrau-Weiss^  "  Grund-Weiss,^  etc. 
It  is  certainly  a  weighty  objection  to  the  common  mode  of  explaining 
these  words  to  denote  instruments,  that  in  this  way  we  give  the  He- 
brews too  many  instruments,  more  than  we  find  mentioned  else- 
where in  the  liistorical  books  or  in  the  Psalms  themselves,  (al- 
though many  of  them,  as  the  one  mentioned  in  the  text,  might  be 
8in4ply  varieties  of  the  common  ones,  perhaps  of  the  kinnor,)  and  I 
am  not  indisposed  to  adopt  Forkel's  opinion.  Perhaps,  however, 
we  should  do  best  also  in  most  cases,  to  adopt  the  interpretation 
which  I  have  given  in  speaking  of  the  two  first  phrases. 

^  Vid.  Mlchaelis  Supplem.  ad  Lex.  Hebr.  P.  II.  p.  38SI. 

'  Hieroz.  T.  II.  p.  548.  ed.  lips. 
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there  b  only  is  found,  instead  of  b? ;  but  the  diflference  between 
h  and  $9  seems  not  to  be  so  important,  as  to  demand  an  entire- 
ly different  interpretation,  and  the  phrase  should  there  also  be 
translated,  To  the  chief  musician  of  the  Jeduthunites. 

niT»*T«  see  n"*iD. 

)>. 

n^TSib  Ps.  38,  70.  For  remembrance^  literally,  to  bring  to 
remembrance.  An  expression  commonly  understood  to  refer  to 
those  sorrows  in  memory  of  which  David  composed  the  Psalms 
designated  by  it,  or  as  implying  that  Jehovah  would  remember 
David  and  help  him.  Aben-Ezra  regards  these  words  likewise 
as  the  commencement  of  some  other  song.  Michaelis  inter- 
prets it,  at  the  offering^^  which  is  grounded  upon  the  pretended, 
but  uncertain,  signification  of  ^"^^T*?  ^  ^o  offer  as  a  sacrifice^  Ex. 
20:21.    34:  19. 

na^b  see  t3PS». 

nat^^b  occurs  in  fifty  three  Psalms.  Many  consider  it  as  the 
(Syriac)  Infinitive,  (in  which  case,  however,  it  should  read 
hsg^b,)  so  that  it  would  mean,  to  be  sung^  which  would  be 
pertinent  in  Hah.  3: 19.  But  according  to  a  more  common 
and  probable  opinion,  it  is  the  Participle  of  h2£3  to  preside  over 
any  thing,  1  Chron.  23: 4 ;  also  used  in  a  musical  sense  1  Chron. 
15:  21,  i.  q.  to  preside  over  the  singing,  and  indicates  the  su- 
perintendtnt  of  the  musical  choir^  or  head  singer.  The  b  de- 
notes the  giving  over  of  a  Psalm  to  the  chief  musician  for  public 
exhibition. 

nisi?b  see  nbhtt. 
- 1  -  -I  - 

minb  see  *itaTa. 

a. 

•iJattt  songi  poemj  with  a  musical  accompaniment,  a  frequent 
designation  of  the  Psalms.  Respecting  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  see  above  p.  446 ;  as  also  respecting  the  signification  of 
the  b  which  often  follows  it,  p.  457.  In  Ps.  100,  it  is  connected 
with  JTjinb  ybr  praise,  better,  for  thanks.  Sometimes  *T*a3  is 
found  with  it,  which  is  probably  only  pleonastic. 

f^brt^  Ps.  53,  88,  in  the  last  case,  connected  with  nis?b/(>r 
singing,  to  be  sung,  probably,  therefore,  a  musical  instrument, 
but  what  one,  is  doubtful.     According  to  the  common  opinion, 

*  Krit.  CoUeg.  z.  Ps.  40,  p.  419,  and  Suppl.  p.  616. 
^arg.  adlaudandum. 
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it  is  a  sort  of  flute,  from  i^h  to  perforate;  but  the  form,  at  least  ^ 
when  thus  pointed,  is  against  this  interpretation.     It  may  belter 
be  taken  for  the  Ethiopic  mahhlet^  ^ongy  psalm^  Ki^d^agct.    So 
Gesenius. 
niij?a  see  ^"nti. 

tJijlDW,  Ps.  16,  66,  67,  68,  69,  60>  Writing.  This  word  is 
derived  by  many  (Aben-Ezra,  Eimchi,  Sonntag,  and  others) 
from  dn^  gold  ;  and  hence  is  supposed  to  denote  either  a  Psalm 
of  distinguished  excellence^  or  one  toriiten  in  golden  characters j 
like  the  Moallakat  of  the  Arabians.  But  it  may  be  objected, 
first,  that  t3l}^.  is  only  a  poetical  term  for  gold  ;  and  next,  it  is  im- 
possible to  see,  why  these  Psalms  ia  particular  should  be  dis- 
,  tinguished  by  this  appellation.  It  is  indisputable,,  that  "oxpi^^ , 
by  a  change  of  the  labials  ts  and  :i,  is  the  same  with  ^23^> 
which  occurs  also  in  Is.  38:  9,  in  the  title  of  a  song.  In  Ps. 
60:  1,  this  word  stands  connected  with  IT^bb^  to  teach.  This 
is  referred  to  the  Levitical  music  roasters,  who  were  to  teach 
their  choir;  but  for  a  better  sense,  compare  2  Sam.  1:  18, 
^^  And  David  commanded  them  to  teach  it  (the  elegy)  to  the 
children  of  Israel;"  and  Deut.  31:  19,  <<  And  teach  it  (Moses' 
song)  to  the  children  of  Israel."^ 

^  i'^^ipjo  poenif  occurs  as  the  title  of  thirteen  Psalms.  The 
common  interpretation,  didactic poem^  (from  bwiu  intellexit^)  does 
not  accord  with  the  character  of  all  tne  Psalms  which  are  thus 
designated ;  and  if  that  is  its  meaning,  we  should  have  to  charge 
the  author  with  the  error  of  considering  Psalms  as  didactic 
poems,  which  are  not     Michaelis'  interpretation,  linked  or 

metrical  discourse^  from    V^^tV.  ligavity  pleomit?  leans  too 

much  upon  modern  notions  of  metre ;  perhaps  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  render  it  intricate^  figurative  discourse^  synonymous  with 
rtT'h ,  riddle^  proverb.  In  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  usus 
loquendij  b^tD^  intelligentiaj  docirina^  may  be  a  general  term 

.    '*  "  ^^ 

for  poem,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Arabic  ^xHif  stands  proper- 

/    / 

ly  for  inteUigentiai  and  afterwards  for  poesis.  Poets  were  the 
sages,  learned  men,  of  the  ancient  worlds  poetae  docti? 

^  See  BibJ.  Repos.  L  p*  76  sq. — Ed.. 

'  Comp.  Supplem.  p.  2323. 

3  For  a  singular  interpretation,  see  Kaiiser  Histor.  Erkl.  d.  fUnC 
Pselmblieher,  p.  118; 

VoL-III.    No.  11.  01 
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3- 
n2^?3,  Ps.  61,  according  to  the  commoa  opinion,  in   the 
construct  form  instead  of  the  absolute.    It  is  better  to  point  it 
as  Plural,  n:*^:;: ,  as  we  find  written  in  full,  viz. 

ni5^i3  ,  Ps.  6,  54,  55,  76,  in  connexion  with  lor  )52,  after 
the  music  of  stringed  instruments,  from  ^ja  to  touch,  to  play  on 
the  harp ;  perhaps  it  is  a  general  term  for  every  species  of 
stringea  instruments. 

nib'^lTa ,  Ps.  5,  in  connexion  with  b«J ,  after  flutes,  probably  ab 
instrument.  The  bfif  should  occasion  no  trouble ;  it  stands  in- 
stead of  ^9 ,  with  which  it  is  often  interchanged.  Perhaps  the 
form  is  for  niVtis,  from  ^^ti ,  like  t^^ps  from  l^D ,  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  b*^Vn  •    For  other  interpretations,  see  Rosenmueller. 

rrVtj  occurs  seventy  one  times  in  tlie  Psalms,  and  three  times 
in  l{abakkuk,  commonly  at  the  end  of  a  short  strophe ;  but  m 
Ps.  55:  20.  57:  4.  Hab.  3:  3,  9,  in  the  middle  of  the  verse, 
yet  at  the  end  of  a  member  of  the  verse.  Of  the  various  opin- 
ions respecting  this  enigmatical  word,  all  those  may  as  well  be 
placed  aside,  which  assume  that  it  belongs  to  the  text,  and  is 
connected  with  the  sense ;  although  the  accentuation  is  in  favour 
of  such  a  supposition.^  The  only  correct  opinion  is  that  which 
considers  it  as  a  musical  sign.  The  explanation  of  this  sign, 
however,  is  attended  with  the  greatest  uncertainty.  Most  of 
the  commentators  consider  it  as  a  proper  word  by  itself,  and 

explain  it  either  from  the  Arabic  Jij^  membrum,  in  the  sense 

of  section  f  or  from  the  Hebrew  rto  i.  q.  !ibtt>  to  rest,  whence 
it  would  signify  pause;  or  from  nbo  to  raise,  (so  that  the 
proper  form  of  the  word  would  be  T\\t^  and  the  paragogic  n  is 
subjoined,)  whence  it  would  mean  elevation  of  the  voice,  and 
denote  a  change  of  tact,  or  the  repetition  of  the  melody  with 
an  elevation  of  tone  in  the  pitch,  an  interpretation  favoured , 
by  the  Septuagint  diaxijaXf*a,u e.  according  to  Hesychius fitiov^ 
diaUayn.      Thus  Eimcbi,   Forkel,    Herder,    Gesenius,  with 


^  August!,  Prakt.  Einleit.  in  die  Psalmen,  p.  1^.  Note,  finds  it  not 
improbable,  that  it  is  an  exclamation  like  Hallelujah,  with  which, 
besides,  (one  case  excepted,)  it  does  not  appear  in  connexion,  a  fact 
worthy  of  remark. 

^  Pfeifier  iiber  die  Musik  der  alten  Hebr.  p.  17. 
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whom  I  also  at  present  coincide.^  A  peculiar  interpretation  of 
the  word  is  given  by  Kaiser.^  Others,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
sider it  as  an  abbreviation,  because  the  form  of  the  word  is  so 
entirely  peculiar,  and  similar  abbreviations  are  frequent  in  orien- 
tal writers.^  But  the  process  of  decyphering  this  abbreviation 
is  altogether  conjectural  and  uncertain.  The  following  are  the 
most  successful  attempts  :  ^pri  rtb?^ab  io  return  back,  singer ^ 
i.e.  dacapo,  and  b^prr  ni3tt5b  I'f^'^h' sign  to  change  the  tone^ 
We  find  'O  in  Ps.  9:  1 7  joined  with  ^I'^iJjl ,  which  occurs  in 
Ps.  92:  4  in  connexion  with  certain  instruments,  and  has  been 
taken  by  many  for  an  instrument,  but  is  better  explained  loud 
musiCf  from  njrj  to  make  a  noise.  The  words  Sibtj  "Ji'^asi  would 
accordingly  denote  perhaps  an  interlude,  as  the  Septuagint 
has  it,  which  renders  the  phrase  (^di^  diuxpalfiaxog. 

nil?  see  IplttJ . 

b?  after,  according  to,  designates  the  kind  of  melody,  or  of 
accompaniment,  or  the  key,  after  which  the  Psalms  were  sung. 
So  also  the  Syrians  use  their  bs  .^ 

niTslb^i  Ps.  46,  many  suppose  to  be  a  musical  instrument. 
Simonis  compares  it  with  the  Greek  iXvfiog^  a  species  of  flute 
made  of  the  box-tree,  which  the  Phygians  invented.®  Better, 
after  Forkel ''  and  Gesenius,  the  designation  of  a  mode,  similar  to 
the  "  Jungfrau-Weiss,"  Virgin-mode,  of  the  German  Master- 
singers  (rt^V?  virgin),  an  interpretation  favoured  by  1  Chron. 
15:  20,  where  it  stands  connected  with  the  mention  of  the 
instrument  (t]'^}?^33),  consequently  can  hardly  itself  denote 
an  instrument.  Kimchi  also  considers  it  as  the  sign  of  a 
mode.®  The  obscure  nia-i>?,  Ps.  9:  I,  should  probably 
read  n^^b^,  and  be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner.    Simonis 

'  Kimchi,  Lib.  Rad.  Forkel,  Gesch.  der  Mus.  I.  144.  Herder 
GeiBt.  der  Heb.  Poesie  U.  d76,  Gesenius  Lexicon.  [At  present 
Gesenius  prefers  the  sense  pause ;  see  his  Lex.  Heb.  et  Chald.  1833.] 

*  L.  c.  p.  14  sq. 

^  Comp.  Jahn  Arab.  Sprachlehre  §  10.  p.  31  sq. 

^  Comp.  Eicbhom's  Allegm.  Biblioth.  V.  545  sq.   Wahl  Habak. 
Excurs.  4. 

^  Comp.  Assemani  Bibl.  Orient  I.  80.  Eichhom  Preface  to  Jones 
p.  XXXII.  . 

^  Lex.  sub  voce.  "^  L.  c.  p.  142. 

^  For  other  hypotheses  see  Sonntag  p.  G20  sq. 
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explains  it  by  cantio  tibiamm  Phrygiarumy  but  Abul-Walid  by 
softj  gentle  mode^  from  D^;^  to  conu(dj  whence  also  the  Sep- 
tuagint  renders  it  negl  rcuv  KQvg>l(OP. 

m. 

fvatd ,  ehgifi  Ps,  7.  The  old  interpretation,  ode  erraiica 
(from  Ttyv  errare)y  gives  no  good  sense.  It  is  better  to  com- 
pare  it   with  the  Syriac  HiO ,  Pa.  cecinit^  whence   it  would 

mean   ''song;"  or  with  the  Arabic  ^«srx&  aimus,  moeiius 

fuii^  in  accordance  with  which  we  have  rendered  it.  This  in- 
terpretation agrees  also  with  Habakkuk  c.  iii. 

^ttjvij  Ps.  60,  and  D'^s\25i:Jj  Ps.  45,  69,  80,  probably  an  in- 
strument, since  it  is  joined  with  hi »  perhaps  so  named  from  its 
lily-form  shape  (l\bvi7  signifies  lily);  perhaps  cymbalum.  With 
IttJltt)  in  Ps  60:  l,*and  with  ta'^surzj  in  Ps.  80:  1,  stands  the  dif- 
ficult word  niir ;  in  the  first  passage,  as  it  seems,  in  the  con- 
struct state,  but  in  the  second  separated  by  Athnach.  The  com- 
mon signification,  testimony ^  is  unsuitable,  unless  it  is  taken  in 
the  sense  of  n'}H3^n>  Is.  8:  16,  revelation^  poem,  in  so  far  as 
the  poetic  writers  oi  the  Psalms  often  appeal  to  a  revelation ; 
Ps.  40:  7.    60:  8.    62:  12.    81:  6.     Simonis  in  his  Lexicon, 

explains  it  from  the  Arabic  o^  tesivdoy  with  which  the  Ara- 
bian translator  expresses  ^ias .  Eichhom  (ad  Simonis  Lex.) 
explains  nil?  d'^stgu)  by  hexachordum  forma  testudinisy  '"O  from 
u:^  six  ;  but  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  point  the  word  dif- 
ferently, perhaps  ts^V"^  >  ^^  Kohler  on  Ps.  45:  i  proposes ; 
and  moreover  the  accentuation  allows  not  of  this  connexion.  If 
in  Ps.  60:  1,  tarpTa  did  not  already  stand  as  the  designation  of 
the  poem,  it  would  be  better  perhaps,  there  also,  to  take  nins; 
by  itself,  and  render  it  Song  for  the  Lyre, 

^'^''D ,  song,  ode,  sometimes  joined  pleonastically  with  *nbTJq. 

niT"!^  ^•'ttj  Ps.  45,  song  of  loveliness,  i.  e.  lovely  song,  ^a/ua 
ngoaqiiilas  Aquil.  The  word  rilT*^^ ,  properly  an  adjective  (Ps. 
84:  2),  is  here  used  substantively.  Others,  song  of  love,  from 
the  substantive  S^^^*?^ ,  which,  however,  no  where  occurs ;  be- 
sides that  the  matter  of  the  Psalm  does  not  accord  with  this 
interpretation.  If  the  first  explanation  is  correct,  the  title  could 
not  well  have  proceeded  from  the  author. 

nibr^n  '«.•  '  The  title  given  to  the  so  called  Psalms  of  De- 

*  Comp.  E.  Tillingii  Disquisitio  de  rations  ioscriptionis  XV  Psal- 
morum,  qui  dicuntur  'art  ''<22 .    Brem.  1765. 
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grees,  Ps.  120 — 134.  Great  uocertaintj  prevails  about  its 
meaning.  The  Jews  pretend  that  these  Psalnas  were  sung 
upon  the  fifteen  steps,  which  led  to  tbe  court  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  temple,  a  fable  spun  out  the  number  of  the  Psalms,  and  the 
common  signification  of  Tr:?l2step.  It  is  a  generally  prevail- 
ing opinion  that  these  Psalms  are  pilgrim  songs,  which  the  Jews 
chanted  on  their  journey  to  attend  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem,  or 
on  their  return  from  the  captivity.  The  word  iik9 ,  it  is  well 
known,  is  used  to  denote  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
return  from  the  captivity ;  and  the  plural  of  the  word  might  al- 
lude to  the  two  returns,  under  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  and 
under  Ezra.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  defini- 
tions accords  with  the  matter  and  character  of  these  Psalms. 
On  the  joyful  occasion  of  going  up  to  attend  the  feasts  at  Jeru- 
salem, songs  would  hardly  be  sung  of  so  plaintive  a  tone  as 
belongs  to  several  of  the  Psalms  of  Degrees,  e.g.  Ps.  120, 123, 
130  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  the  captivity  it  could 
not  be  said,  as  in  Ps.  122:  1,  Lei  us  go  up  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord !  nor  could  Jerusalem  be  celebrated  for  the  compactness 
of  its  buildings,  v.  3. — ^Michaelis  ^  takes  this  expression  to  de- 
note a  certain  metre,  and  explains  it  from  the  Syriac  fiinVdD 
scalof  which  is  used  in  Assemani  Bibl.  Oriental.  I.  62,  in  refer- 
ence to  poems,  and  probably  signifies  a  species  of  poem ;  but 
according  to  Michaelis  means  something  equivalent  to  fooi. 
Others,  as  Luther,  (who  renders  Ein  Lied  irn  hohem  Chor^  *  a 
song  in  higher  chorus,')  understand  the  expression  as  signifying 
an  elevation  of  the  voice,  of  the  key,  etc.  but  the  passage  in 
2  Chron.  20: 19,  The  Levites  praised  the  Lord  nbroj:  b'ri  bipa 
with  an  exceeding  loud  voice,  is  incorrectly  adduced  in  fa- 
vour of  this  interpretation,  for  S^^?,^b  is  here  an  adverb,  and 
means  exceedingly,  very.  Gesenius  has  given  the  only  correct 
interpretation,?  according  to  which  the  expression  denotes  the 
gradually  progressive  rhythm  of  thought  peculiar  to  these  songs, 
respecting  which  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  in  the  following 
chapter  on  Rhythm. 

fJ??^  ^?.lt|  '"^  ?  Ps.  30.  Song  of  the  dedication  of  the  house. 
If  this  title  indicates  the  occasion  of  the  Psalm,  it  probably 
originated  out  of  a  mistake,  which  is  the  opinion  of  Eicbhom,' 

^  Remarks  on  Lowth  Praelect.  XXV.  p.  581.  ed.  Rosenm. 
"^  A.  L.  Z.  18ia  No.  205.  Comraent  Ub.  d.  Jesaia  17:  la  26: 1. 
3  Einl.  §  627.  p.  52  sq. 
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viz.  from  the  wrong  inteqiretation  of  verse  8,  or,  as  Pau- 
lus  conjectures,^  from  incorrectly  referring  the  dance  spoken 
of  in  verse  12,  to  the  dance  of  David  before  the  ark.  For  wheth- 
er we  understand  the  dedication  of  the  house  to  refer  to  the 
dedication  of  the  tabernacle,  or  of  David's  residence,  or  to  the 
purification  of  his  house  after  its  desecration  by  Absalom,  there 
is  not  a  single  allusion  to  either  of  these  events  in  the  matter  of 
the  Psalm.  Neither  can  I  agree  with  Rosenmueller  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  title  indicates  the  time  when  the  Psalm  was  com- 
posed, viz.  the  time  when  David  consecrated  the  future  site  of 
the  temple  by  the  erection  of  an  altar,  1  Chron.  21:26.  22: 1, 
which  could  hardly  be  called  the  dedication  of  a  house.  It  is 
better  to  take  the  words  as  a  designation  of  the  melody.  There 
was  perhaps  a  song  which  was  commonly  sung  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  houses,  Deut.  20:  5,  after  the  melody  of  which  this 
Psalm  was  sung. 

n'^3'^»U7 ,  Ps.  6:  12,  according  to  the  common  interpretation, 
an  instrument,  either  with  eight  chords  (as  we  formerly  render- 
ed it),  or  harmonious  to  an  octave,  or  the  eighth  in  the  arrange- 
ment, which  last  accords  best  with  the  form  of  the  word. 
Better,  as  Forkel  and  Gesenius  explain  it,  the  designation  of  a 
key,  perhaps  the  "  Grund-Weiss,"  fundamental  mode,  the  mode 
which  was  sung  by  male  voices  in  the  bass.  In  I  Chron.  16: 
21,  it  seems  to  denote  the  gravest  of  three  voices. 

^'^t^^  see  3dn\z3 . 

Ji^nn,  Ps.  145,  song  of  praise.  So  very  many  of  the  Psalms 
might  be  called.  The  circumstance  that  the  present  alone  is 
thus  designated,  shows  perhaps  its  later  production  ;  for  it  was 
by  a  later  usus  loquendt  the  Psalms  received  the  distinctive  ap- 
pellation of  ti'^V^n . 

Si^sn  Ps.  90,  142,  prayer,  poem  addressed  to  the  Deity,  an 
appellation  which  would  apply  to  most  of  the  Psalms ;  why  it 
was  given  to  this  one  alone,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  see 
from  this  that  the  tides  are  not  all  from  one  hand.  So  the  ode 
of  Habakkuk  is  also  called.  In  Ps.  142,  it  stands  in  apposition 
with  ysipa.. 

VII.  Rhythm  and  Music  of  the  Psalms. 
A  question  which  was  formerly  much  agitated,  but  which 


*  Clavia  2U  Ps.  30. 
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seems  at  present  to  have  fallen  into  a  good  deal  of  ne- 
glect, though  far  from  being  without  its  importance,  relates 
to  the  rhythmical  form  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  in  general,  and 
of  the  Psalms  in  particular.  Carpzov  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,  and  Lowth  in  his  Lectures,  have  furnished  us 
with  laborious  investigations  and  copious  details  of  facts  on  this 
subject ;  but  by  modern  inquirers  the  question  has  either  been 
entirely  neglected,  or  but  superficially  handled,  as  if  it  were  one 
which  was  now  set  at  rest.^  It  will  be  necessary  to  recall  to  re- 
membrance and  review,  once  more,  the  investigations  of  past 
times.^ 

The  different  opinions  which  have  been  advanced  by  the 
learned  men  of  ancient  and  modern  days  respecting  the  rhyth- 
mical form  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  may  be  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing classes. 

I.  Many  maintained  that  the  Hebrew  poetry  possesses  met- 
rical feet  and  versification,  which,  moreover,  they  specifically  de- 
fined, or  rather  attempted  to  define  and  restore.  But  in  de- 
fining the  character  of  this  metre  they  were  again  divided. 

1.  Many  held  to  a  versification  in  the  proper  sense,  after  the 
analogy  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  metres  ;  and  in  favour  of  this 
opinion  there  are  ancient  authorities.  Philo  describes  the  songs 
of  praise  of  the  ancient  sacred  poets  as  trimeter,  and  composed 
of  strophes,^  and  attributes  to  Moses  a  knowledge  of  metre.* 
Josephus  calls  the  versification  of  Moses'  song  of  triumph  at  the 
Red  sea,  hexameter,®  and  so  also  the  farewell  song  of  Moses  f 
and  represents  the  Psalms  of  David  as  consisting  partly  of  trime- 
ter, partly  of  hexameter  verse.''^     Eusebius  calls  the  Hebrew 

^  Herder  (Bricfe  das  Stud,  dcr  Thcol.  bctr.  I.  164  sq.  Geist  der 
Hebr.  Poesie  I.  22  sq.)  and  Meyer  (Hermeneut.  des  A.  T.  II  sq.)  have 
entered  most  fully  into  the  subject.  Since  the  first  appearance  of  the 
author's  commentary,  Greseniiis,  Bellermann,  and  SaalschUtz  have  in- 
vestigated it  with  care. 

^  Carpzov  i.  c.  p.  3  sq.  has  made  a  tolerably  complete  collection 
of  the  older  opinions ;  Saalschutz,  a  still  more  complete  one  in  his 
work  :  Von  der  Form  der  Ilebraischen  Poesie,  nebst  einer  Abhand- 
lung  liber  die  Musik  der  Hebraer.  Mit  einem  Vorworte  von  Dr  Hahn. 
Kcinigsb.  1825.  8. 

3  De  vita  contempl.  p.  901.  E.  ^  Ibid.  p.  606.  A. 

*  Ant  Jud.  II.  16.  4.  «  Ibid.  IV.  8. 44. 

7  Ibid.  VIL  12.  3. 
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poems  metrical/  and  their  versification  partly  hexameter,  partly 
trimeter  and  tetrameter.  So  also  Jerome  in  many  places.  In 
the  Praef.  ad  Chron,  Euseb.  he  represents  the  Psalms  as  con- 
sisting of  iambic,  alcaic,  and  sapphic  verse,  like  the  odes  of 
Horace  and  of  Pindar,  while  the  verse  of  Job  is  hexameter  and 
pentameter.  He  pronounces  ^  similar  judgment  in  the  Praef. 
ad  Jobum^  and  in  the  Praef.  in  Threnos»  The  same  opinion 
is  expressed  by  Isidorus  Hispalensis.^  But  we  fail  of  finding 
in  these  authors  any  more  definite  account  or  explanation  of  the 
^metres,  which  they  thus  name.  Hence  Loscher  remarks  that 
the  fathers,  in  these  assertions,  had  no  reference  to  metrical 
feet,  but  only  to  the  members  of  the  verse.*  Martianay  en- 
deavours to  defend  and  prove  the  assertion  of  Jerome,  but  does 
it  in  a  manner  so  vague  and  confused,  as  only  to  involve  the 
subject  in  still  greater  perplexity.^  Ferrandus  also  defends  the 
opinion  of  Jerome.^ 

An  attempt  to  define  the  laws  of  Hebrew  metre,  in  prose- 
cuting this  assertion,  was  made  by  Francis  Gomar,  in  his  work 
Davidis  Lyra^  etc.*  a  system  of  the  prosody  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, in  which  he  endeavours  to  point  out  a  distinct  versifica- 
tion, analogous  to  the  Greek,  in  the  so  called  metrical  books,  viz. 
Job,  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  the  Psalms.  He  was,  howev- 
er, happily  refuted  by  L.  Capell,^  and  that  with  great  ease. 
There  was  no  injustice  in  the  pun  of  one  of  his  antagonists,  who 
said,  Oomari  lyram  delirare.  Having  constructed  a  system  of 
prosody  upon  principles  supported  by  no  evidence,  and  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Hebrew,  as  well  as  every  other  language,®  in- 


^  Praep.  Evang.  XI.  3.  «  Originum  I.  38. 

*  De  caus.  ling.  Hebr.  c.  XL  §  6.  p.  43a 

*  Proleg.  IV.  in  div.  Bibliotbec.  S.  Hieron.— Opp.  Hieron.  ed.  Val- 
lars.  T.  IX. 

'  Praef.  in  Psalmos  c.  11. 

*  Davidis  Lyra  s.  nova  Hebraea  S.  Scripturae  ars  poetica  1637. 
Opp.  IIL  388  sq. 

"^  Animadvers.  ad  novam  Davidis  lyram  1G43,  afterwards  printed 
with  his  Critica  S.  p.  651. 

®  One  of  them  is :  Vocalis  longa  (nisi  accentus  intereedat)  ante 
duas  consonas  positione  mutatur  in  brevem ;  which  arose  fh>m  a 
misapprehension  of  the  shortening  of  Hholem,  by  the  moving  forward 
of  the  tone  in  mixed  lyUables. 
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stead  of  proceediog  to  establish  upon  this  basis  the  Hebrew  ver- 
si6cation,  he  overturns  his  owo  structure,  by  laying  it  down  as 
a  rule  : ''  Omnia  sacraescripturae  poeroata  Hebraea  variis  ac  pro- 
miscuis  carminum  generibus  constant.  Eadem  absolute  sunt,  doq 
relata,  hoc  est,  quae  simiiibus  versibus,  iis  pari  numero  ac  serie 
respoodentibus,  carent."  '^  All  the  Hebrew  poems  of  the  sacred 
scriptures  consist  of  various  and  intermingled  kinds  of  verse. 
They  are  absolute,  not  relative — that  is,  they  have  no  similar 
verses,  corresponding  to  each  other  in  their  measure  and  place 
in  the  series."  Yet  he  found  some  followers,  among  whom 
were  Const.  L'Empereur,  Dan.  Heinsius,  Lud.  de  Dieu,  Hot- 
tineer,  and  the  younger  Buxtorf. 

We  pass  over  the  boastful  attempts  of  Marcus  Meibom  to 
restore  the  Hebrew  versification,  referring  the  curious  reader  to 
Carpzov,*  and  proceed  to  notice  the  English  prelate  Francis 
Hare,  who  believed  he  had  brought  to  light  the  metre  of  the 
Psalms  in  his  work :  **  Psalmorum  liber  in  versiculos  metrice 
divisusetope  metrices  multis  in  locis  integritati  suae  restitutus," 
Lond.  1736.  He  met  with  a  short  and  pithy  answer  from  Bish- 
op Lowth  in  his  '*  Metricae  Harianae  brevis  Confutatio,"  which 
is  found  at  the  end  of  his  Lectures.^  This  metrical  system  of 
Hare  is  in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary.  He  establishes  the  fol- 
lowing canon  among  others :  quantitaiis  syUabarum  nuUa  ratio 
hahetuvj  *  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  quantity  of  syllables,'  a  prin- 
ciple upon  which  every  thing  could  be  made  out  of  any  thing. 
According  to  this  scheme  T^l*;  is  at  one  time  ddbdr,  at  another, 
ddbdr.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  principles  of  Hare  found  an 
advocate  in  Chrbtian  Weisse,  who  attempted  to  add  still  far- 
ther to  the  structure.^ 

^  Carpzov  1.  c.  p.  19  sq.  and  Saalschutz  p.  17. 

^  Lowth  published  a  larger  confutation  of  Hare,  Lond.  1766. 

^  Progr.  Systema  Psalmorum  metricum  a  Francisco  Hare  nuper 
adomatum,  1740.  I  have  neither  been  able  to  procure  this  work, 
nor  the  tracts  of  Anton :  Conjectura  de  metro  Hebraeorum  antique, 
Lips.  1770.  Vindiciae  disput.  de  metro  Hebr.  Lips.  1771.  Editionia 
in  qua  Psalmi  ad  metrura  revocabuntur  et  recensebantur  etc.  speci- 
men. Viteb.  1780.  Salomonis  carmen  raelicum,  quod  Cant.  Cant, 
dicitur,  ad  metrum  priscum  et  modos  musicos  revocavit  etc.  Viteb. 
1600.  From  the  account  which  Saalschtitz  gives  of  it,  I  perceive 
that  Anton's  system  is  founded  on  the  accent,  but  is  at  the  same  time 
altogether  arbitrary ;  for  he  alters  the  accent  and  pronunciation,  omits 
and  repeats  verses,  just  as  he  pleases  or  finds  it  necessary. 

Vol.  III.    No.  11.  62 
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Sir  W.  Jones  ^  applies  to  the  Hebrew  the  rules  of  the  Arabic 
metre.  He  lays  down  as  rules,  that  mixed  syllables,  and  sylla:* 
bles  with  quiescent  vowels,  are  long,  as  in  ^iDfiJ ;  pure  syllables 
are  short,  as  in  b^j^  katal,  b'^nDis  cocdbim.  After  the  manner 
of  the  Arabians,  he  proposes  to  give  vowels  to  letters  which 
have  Sheva  moveable,  as  in  ti'nb^n'^  ,  which  he  reads  diru$hAmt 
but  this  last  is  manifestly  at  variance  with  the  idiom  of  the  He- 
brew language :  in  the  singular  ^^^1  the  6rst  syllable  is  cer- 
tainly difl^rent  from  the  same  syllable  in  the  plural*  As  to  the 
rest,  be  falls  into  very  much  the  same  error  with  Gomar,  and 

Juite  destroys  every  thing  he  has  said,  by  supposing  that  the 
[ebrews  intermingled  their  metres,  as  Pindar  does ;  where 
however  they  are  repeated. 

Unquestionably  the  boldest  attempt  of  this  kind  was  that  of 
Greve.^  After  having  provided  himself  with  a  new  recensioQ 
of  the  text,  chiefly  in  accordance  with  the  Septuagint,  and  with 
a  new  system  of  punctation,  following  the  analogy  of  the  Ara- 
bic, he  establishes  a  prosody  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  grounded 
on  the  analogy  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  languages,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  apply  it  in  an  attempt  to  restore  the  versification  of 
Job.  He  repeats  the  same  attempt  upon  the  prophets  Nahum 
and  Habakkuk,^  and  the  prophet  Isaiah.^  The  rules  of 
prosody  which  he  lays  down  are  in  general  correct,  provided  no 
objection  is  made  to  the  change  which  he  introduces  into  the 
Hebrew  punctation.  But  what  authority  have  we  for  chang- 
ing this  ?  The  affinity  of  the  Hebrew  language  to  the  Arabic 
and  Syriac  hardly  suffices  to  justify  us  in  assuming  the  fact  of 
a  like  pronunciation,  quantity,  etc.    In  fine,  Greve  makes  so 

^  Poes.  Asiat.  Comment,  c.  II.  p.  72  sq. 

^  Ultima  capita  Hbri  Jobi,  nempe  cap.  38-^1  et  capitis  42  pan, 
ad  Graecam  veraioncm  reccnsita  notisque  instructa  ab  £.  I.  Greve. 
Accedit  tnictatiM  de  metris  Hebraeorum  praesertim  Jobaeia  Para 
I.  complect  cap.  38,  39.  Daventriae  1788.  Pars  II.  com[^ecL  40-42: 6 
ct  Ubellum  de  metris.  Burgosteinfurthi  1791.  4to. 

'  Vaticinia  Nahumi  et  Habacuci.     Interpretationem  et  notas  ad-  i 

jecit  E.  I.  Greve.  Editio  metrica.  Amstelod.  1793.  4.  i 

^  VaticiDiorum  Jesaiae  imrs  contloeoB  carmina  a  cap.  40  usque  ad 
56 :  9.  Ilebraiea  ad  mimeroa  rccensuit,  versionero  et  notas  adjecit 
1810. 4.  > 
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many  exceptions  to  his  own  rules,  as  to  render  his  whole  sys- 
tem in  the  highest  degree  fluctuating  and  uncertain.^ 

A  very  elaborate  and  sensible  theory  of  Hebrew  prosody  was 
published  by  Bellermann.^  It  is  founded  on  the  systema  mo- 
rarumj  according  to  which  all  syllables  have  an  equal  mora^  or 
time,  the  only  change  being  that  produced  by  the  accent.  Ac- 
cordingly he  supposes  alt  syllables  destitute  of  an  accent  to  be 
short,  and  all  accented  syllables  to  be  long  (e.  g.  ^OjS  ^hi  ^^^ 
^5tnv7^J,  very  much  as  in  German  or  English.  He  has  not 
succeeded,  however,  io  pointing  out  a  proper  Hebrew  versifica- 
tion, but  only  in  making  it  probable  that  the  Hebrew  poets  have 
occasionally  allowed  the  iambic,  the  trochaic,  or  the  anapaestic 
number  to  prevail. 

The  latest  attempt  to  form  a  system  of  Hebrew  metre  is  con- 
tained in  the  work  of  J.  L.  Saalschiitz,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Like  Bellermann,  he  grounds  his  system  upon  the 
accent,  which,  however,  he  places  not  upon  the  final  but  upon 
the  penult  syllable ;  for  he  considers  the  accent  as  the  sign 
of  the  subordinate  (ground)  tone,  instead  of  the  principal,  so 
that  by  this  means  the  Hebrew  language  receives  a  trochaic 
accentuation,  while  according  to  Bellermann's  system  it  is  for 
the  most  part  iambic.  Accordingly  t]'iM  would  form  a 
spondee,  ^^t}  a  trochee;  the  words  t]*;Q^a  nupi*^  would  be 
scanned  Yoslib  basMmdtm.  The  Shevas  frequently  form  short 
syllables,  but  frequently  do  not.  Those  syllables  are  likewise 
snort  which  have  neither  tone,  accent,  or  ictus,  as  in  Yl^^*^  hddrets. 
Those  syllables  are  common  which  have  the  ictus,  as  V^Qn*"*^ 
cdlMdrhsy^s  also  the  final  syllables  which  have  the  accent, 
"DifiJ  dnochi.  All  Hebrew  poems  have  the  same  rhythm,  re- ' 
sembling,  where  it  is  regular,  the  measure  of  the  Hexameter, 
except  that  in  addition  to  dactyles  and  spondees  it  allows  of  the 
introduction  of  trochees  and  the  first  paeon.  The  verses  con- 
sist sometimes  of  two  feet,  sometimes  of  three,  sometimes  of 
four  and  five,  and  it  is  but  seldom  the  author  succeeds  in  point- 
ing out  a  certain  uniformity.  So  by  this  theory,  arbitrary  as  it 
b,  no  metrical  system  in  the  proper  sense  is  restored,  but  only 
a  certain  number^  which  is  also  secured  by  the  common  pro- 
nunciation. 

^  Comp.  Eichhom's  A]]g.  Bibl.  VI.  811  sq. 

^  Versuch  iiber  die  Metrik  der  HebiHer.  Berlin  1813. 
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2.  Others  maiotaiDed  that  the  Hebrew  poetry  possesses  a 
free  versiBcation,  and  strictly  speakiog,  all  those  who  have 
been  mentioned  above  belong  to  this  class.  Michaelis  is  of 
this  opinion  ^  and  Leutwein.^  The  latter  ^with  justice  makes 
the  essence  of  the  biblical  rhythm  to  consist  mainly  in  the 
division  into  hemistichs,  tristichs,  etc.  and  in  addition  to  this  sup- 
poses only  that  there  was  a  certain  metrical  harmony,  tbe  rule 
and  index  of  which  he  6nds  in  the  accents. 

3.  Others  believed  they  found  rhyme,  or  something  reseny- 
bling  rhyme,  in  the  Hebrew  poetry.  Such  a  supposition  is  in 
fact  not  so  absurd,  as  we  might  at  first  imagine,  for  the  Arabic 
and  modem  Hebrew  poetry  are  both  acquainted  with  rhyme. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Augustine,  Steuchus,^  M.  Laurent. 
Petraeus,^  and  Le  Clerc,  who  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch  points  out  instances  of  rhyme  in  many  places,  e.  g. 
Gen.  4: 24.  7: 1 1 .  Ex.  c.  1 5.  Deut.  c.  32 ;  but  takes  unwarranta- 
ble liberties  in  arranging  the  members  of  the  verse,  and  quite 
destroys  the  paraUdismtu  membrorum.  Instances  of  rhyme 
undoubtedly  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  e.  g.  in  Gen.  4:  24. 
Ps.  6:  2.  8:  5.  25:  4,  etc.  Job  10:  17;  they  are  frequent  in 
the  Hebrew  language  generaUy,  the  suffixes  and  termination 
forms  alone  furnishing  a  vast  number  of  them,  but  as  they  are 
not  constant  in  their  occurrence,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to 
constitute  a  law.  Buxtorf  followed  R.  Moshe  Shem  Tobb  and 
other  Jews  in  making  the  Hebrew  rhythm  to  consist  in  the 
numbering  of  the  syllables ;  the  members  of  the  verse  were 
sometimes  equal,  but  for  the  most  part  unequal,  and  the  dis- 
proportion was  supposed  to  be  removed  by  the  mode  of 
enunciation  and  singing.^  So  also  L.  Fabricius,^  and  G.  J. 
Vossius,''  held  to  a  syllabic  metre  in  some  poems,  as  in  the  pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  but  to  a  free  prose  diction  in  the  Psalins. 

^  On  Lowth  p.  432.  ed.  Rosenm. 

^  Versuch  einer  richtigen  Theorie  von  der  bibliachen  VerskuiMt 

Tub.  1775. 

5  Praef.  in  Psalin. 

^  Cant.  Cantic.  Salom.  paraphrasi  cum  ligata  Hebraea  et  Danica 
turn  prosa  Latina  adomatum.  Hafo.  1640. 

^  De  Prosodia  motrica  tractatus,  in  his  Tbes.  grammat  ling,  sanct. 
p.  628Bq. 

0  Metrica  Hebraea.  Viteb.  1633,  p.  25  sq. 

7  De  nat  et  constit.  art.  poet.  L.  1.  c.  13.  §2. 
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4.  To  this  class  also  belong  those  who  denied  the  existence 
of  a  proper  metre,  but  at  the  same  time  held  that  the  poetrj 
was  adapted  to  certain  melodies,  which  would  still  imply  the 
necessity  of  some  kind  of  syllabic  measure.  Pfeifier,^  Van 
Tiil,^  Mingarelli,^  and  among  the  Jews  Abarbanel,^  were  of  this 
opinion.  Carpzov,  on  the  other  hand,  justly  remarks,  that  this 
opinion  might  be  held  with  respect  to  the  Fsalms,  and  other  lyrical 
pieces,  but  not  with  respect  to  the  book  of  Job,  and  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon.  Besides,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that 
Psalms  which  appear  to  have  the  same  melody  announced  in 
the  title,  e.  g.  Ps.  57,  58,  59,  contain  verses  of  similar  length, 
and  of  the  same  number  of  words,  which,  however,  is  not  the 
case. 

II.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  Hebrew 
poetry  is  altogether  destitute  of  metre  and  of  feet.  Most  of  the 
learned  Jews  are  of  this  opinion.  Thus  in  the  book  of  Cosri,^ 
it  is  boasted  of  as  a  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Hebrew  poetry, 
that  it  is  not  fettered  and  conBned  by  a  syllabic  measure,  and  that 
it  aims  not  so  much  at  tickling  the  ear,  as  at  distinctness  and 
force  of  thought,  which  are  promoted  by  the  freedom  of  its 
movement.  R.  Asaria,  in  the  book  tr^V^y  ^ifittt ,  from  which 
Buxtorf  furnishes  extracts,®  holds  to  a  proportion  of  the  mem- 
bers (parallelismus  membrorum),  not  consisting  however  in  the 
measure  of  the  syllables,  but  in  the  thought.  The  opinion  of 
the  book  of  Cosri  was  also  maintained  by  R.  Samuel  Arcurolt,'' 
and  R.  Samuel  Aben  Tybbon.®  Among  Christians,  the  poetry 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  pronounced  to  be  destitute  of  versi- 
fication and  a  regular  rhythm,  by  Joseph  Scaliger,^  in  part  by 
the  before  named  6.  J.  Vossius,  and  still  more  decidedly 
by  Richard  Simon,^^and  Wasmuth.^^    Among  the  moderns  this 

^  Diatrib.  de  poesi  Hebr, 

^  Dicbt-  Sing-  und  Spielkunst  der  Hebrtier  p.  24. 

^  De  Pindari  Odis  conjecturae  ]>.  20  sq. 

^  Bee  Buxtorf  Mantiss.  ad  lib.  Cosri  p.  407. 

^  P.  II.  p.  133  sq.  ed.  Buxt. 

^  Mantissa  ad  lib.  Cosri.  p.  415. 

"^  In  Buxtorf  1.  c.  p.  424  sq.  ^  Id.  p.  429  sq. 

^  Animadverss.  ad  Chron.  Euseb.  p.  6. 

^^  Hist  Crit  V.  T.  L.^.  c.  8.  p.  57  of  the  Latin  translation. 

^^  Instit.  Accent  Hebr.  p.  14. 
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opioioD  prevails  very  generally,  and  Herder  ( I.  c.)  among  otb- 
ers,  acknowledges  it  as  his  own,  although  he  holds  to  a  free 
rh3rtbtn  in  addition  to  the  parallelism  of  numbers. 

III.  Others  admit  that  the  Hebrew  poetry  possesses  versifica- 
tion, but  maintain  that  it  is  lost  to  us,  and  can  no  longer  be  de- 
fined. This  is  the  opinion  of  Carpscov,  and  of  several  other 
learned  men  whom  he  quotes.^  He  goes  upon  the  principle 
that  there  can  be  no  poetry  without  metre.  Lowth  also*  en- 
deavours to  show  that  the  Hebrew  poetry  must  have  been  met- 
rical, but  that  it  is  vain  to  think  of  restoring  its  metre  since  the 
pronunciation  is  lost.  Similar  are  the  views  of  Pfeifier,'  Bau- 
er/ Jahn,*  and  Meyer.* 

This  last  opinion  deserves  to  be  taken  up  and  examined  more 
at  large.  What  are  the  grounds  for  asserting  that  the  Hebrew 
poetry  must  necessarily  have  a  metre  ? 

1 .  If  with  Lowth,  Carpzov  and  others,  we  lay  it  down  as  a 
general  principle  that  all  poetry,  as  such,  roust  possess  a  metre, 
the  question  arises,  whether  this  principle  is  derived  from  expe- 
rience, or  from  the  theory  of  the  poetic  art.  The  example  of 
the  majority  of  ancient  and  modern  languages  decides  in  favour 
of  this  principle.  Not  only  the  Greeks,  and  the  modern  nations, 
but  also  the  Indians  and  Caledonians  possess  versification.  But 
the  Hebrew  poetry  is  distinguished  by  such  remarkable  peculi- 
arities, that  it  may  well  form  an  exception,  to  which  might  be 
added  the  Samaritan  and  Ethiopic  languages,  which  actually 
have  no  syllabic  metre,  but  only  a  metre  of  lines.  From  the 
theory  of  the  poetic  art  the  following  principle  only  could  be  de- 
rived, viz.  that  poetry  aims  to  give  more  form  and  harmony  to 
language,  than  prose ;  but  respecting  the  kind  of  form,  it  pre- 
scribes no  law.  As  to  this,  every  thing  depends  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  poetry.  Goethe  has  disdained  the  shackles  of  verse 
in  his  boldest  flights,  and  contented  himself  with  a  freer  harmo- 


*  Loscher,  Spnntag,  Bartolocci,  Kircher  etc.  p.  6.  23. 

*  PraelecL  III.  p.  28,  sq. 

3  Ueber  d.  Musik  d.  alten  Hebr.  p.  xvi. 
^  Einleit.  ins  A.  T.  p.  358  sq. 
«  Bibl.  Arch.  Th.  1.  B.  I.  §  100. 
«  Hermen.  dcs  A.  T..  11. 329. 
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ny.^  Indeed,  there  is  something  more  sublime  in  the  absence 
of  form  than  in  a  strict  adherence  to  it ;  and  as  sublimity  is  the 
character  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  the  absence,  of  versification  in 
it  may  be  considered  as  extremely  natural. 

2.  Jones,  Bauer^,  and  others,  adduce  the  example  of  the 
modern  oriental  languages,  particularly  of  the  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian^ in  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  metre.  But  with 
all  the  etymological  affinity  of  the  Shemitisb  dialects,  there  is  a 
very  great  diversity  in  their  pronunciation,  style  etc.  and  the 
Persian  language  is  not  related  to  the  Hebrew  at  all ;  conse- 
quently it  will  not  do  to  reason  from  what  may  be  true  in  that,  to 
what  must  be  true  in  this.  The  serious,  sacred  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews  presents  a  very  strong  contrast,  both  in  spirit  and  mat- 
ter, when  compared  with  the  modern  oriental,  and  it  may  there- 
fore possess  also  a  different  and  peculiar  external  form.  The 
Arabic  poetry  has  no  parallelism  of  numbers ;  neither  has  the 
Hebrew  rhyme,  like  the  Arabic :  as  litde  as  they  agree  in  these 
particulars,  so  little  is  it  possible  to  draw  any  conclusion  from 
the  prosody  of  the  one  in  favour  of  a  similar  form  of  the  other. 
Besides,  the  age  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  metre  is  very  ques- 
tionable. Jones,  it  is  true,  calls  it  extremely  ancient.^  But  as 
he  remarks  himself,  the  earliest  writer  on  metre,  Ferahid,  lived 
as  late  as  in  the  second  century  of  the  Hegira.  In  fact,  Pococke  ^ 
regards  the  Arabic  metre  as  a  comparatively  late  invention,  and 
appeals  for  proof  of  it  to  the  testimony  of  Arabian  authors,  of 
Alsephad  and  of  Jalaloddin.  Eichboru  ^  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
particularly  on  the  ground  that  the  Arabic  poetry  depends  on  the 
nunnation, 

3.  "  The  Hebrew  poetry  was  often  sung,  which  could  not  be 
the  case  unless  it  possessed  metre."  Thus  Carpzov,  Sonntag 
and  others.  But  a  metre  is  necessary  in  order  that  poetry  may 
be  sung,  only  in  case  the  melody  is  repeated  ;  but  if  it  continues 

^  See  MigDon's  funeral  in  Wilhelm  Meister^s  Lehijahren,  Prome- 
theus, Meine  Gottin,  and  other  lyric  productions  of  his. 

'  Jones  1.  c.  p.  61.   Bauer  L  c. 

3  L.  c.  p.  60. 

^  Spec.  Hist  Arab.  p.  160. 

^  Note  to  Jones  p.  61. 
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along,  the  words  though  without  metre  may  be  adapted  to  it  at 
pleasure.  Thus  with  us  prose  is  often  set  to  music.  Whether 
the  Hebrews  had  returning  mebdies,  is  a  question  we  cannot 
decide.  Probably  they  had  not.  It  is  a  just  conjecture  that 
the  Hebrew  singing  consisted  simply  in  cantiiiation,  i.  e.  in  a 
sort  of  declamation  analogous  to  song  ;  but  this  depends  not  at 
all  upon  the  number  and  measure  of  the  words.^     It  is  indeed  a 

Juestion  whether  the  tact,'  in  the  strict  sense  at  least,  as  we  un- 
erstand  it,  belonged  to  the  Hebrew  music.  Speidel  ^  consid- 
ers the  tact  as  a  comparatively  recent  invention,  unknown  to  the 
age  of  David.  Finally,  if  the  Hebrews  actually  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  tact,  and  of  returning  mek>dies,  still  they  might 
shorten  or  prolong  at  will  the  words  of  unequal  length,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  is  done  amongst  us  in  the  ruder  sort  of  popu- 
lar songs,  for  instance,  in  the  witch's  song : 

Wir  fliegen  liber  Land  und  Meer, 

Wie  das  Wind  durch  die  weite,  weite  Welt  einher. 

We  fly  over  land  and  sea, 

Like  the  wind  through  the  wide,  wide  world,  featly  and  free. 

4.  ''  Indications  of  metre  are  found  in  the  Hebrew  poetry.'* 
The  poets  avail  themselves  of  uncommon,  antiquated,  difficult 
words,  forms  and  phrases,  and  allow  themselves  many  poetical 
licenses  which  leaa  us  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  under  a 
metrical  constraint,  without  which  we  cannot  explain  these  ap- 
pearances." This  argument  is  particularly  dwelt  upon  by 
Lowth.^  But  I  should  think  that  these  peculiarities  of  the  poet- 
ical language  were  something  more  than  the  o^pring  of  neces- 
sity— they  are  sometimes  evidently  chosen  for  the  sake  of  their 
antiquity,  of  their  solemnity,  and  of  their  elegance ;  sometimes 
they  seem  to  have  sprung  forth  unconsciously  in  the  fire  of  in- 
spiration, in  the  bold  flight  of  thought,  and  in  the  struggle  with 
language.  The  only  certain  indication  from  which  Lowth  just- 
ly draws  the  conclusion  that  there  must  have  been  something 

1  Vid.  Forkel  L  c.  p.  15a 

^  See  p.  493  below. 

3  Unverwerfliche  Spuren  von  der  alten  Davidischen  Singkunst 
«tc.  bei  Forkel  p.  157. 

«  Lect.  m. 
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Nice  a  rhythmical  division  and  measure  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  is 
the  alphabetical  arrangement  found  in  a  few  of  the  Psalms  and 
some  other  poetical  pieces.  Here  we  obsenre  a  regular  period- 
ical cadence  and  return,  somewhat  resembling  strophes  or  verses; 
but  whether  they  are  real  strophes  and  verses  or  not,  that  is  the 
question. 

Were  there  an  Hebrew  metre,  I  believe  that  the  vestiges  and 
proofs,  if  not  the  very  laws  of  it  might  be  discovered.^  There  • 
are  many,  it  is  true,  since  the  time  of  Capell,  who  say  that  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  lost.  This  is  the 
ground  upon  which  Lowth  maintains  that  the  Hebrew  metre 
can  never  be  recovered,  nor  so  much  as  the  number  of  the  syl- 
lables, much  less  their  quantity,  be  with  any  certainty  defined* 
Yet  without  wishing  to  obtrude  myself  as  a  judge  in  a  contro- 
versy conducted  by  such  eminent  men,  I  must  confess  that  I 
believe  in  the  general  correctness  of  the  Hebrew  systeoi  of 
punctation.  That  it  is  sometimes  pedantic,  subtile  and  incon- 
sistent, cannot  throw  suspicion  over  the  whole  system  ;  and  that 
its  present  form  is  recent,  destroys  not  the  antiauity  of  the  tra- 
dition upon  which  it  is  founded.  A  strong  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  its  origin  is  its  peculiarity,  a  circumstance  which  distin- 
guishes the  Hebrew  language  from  the  other  Shemitish  dialects, 
especially  the  Arabic.  If  it  were  a  bare  invention  of  the  Rab- 
bins, it  would  doubtless  have  betrayed  its  origin  as  an  imitation 
of  the  Arabic  language ;  for  the  learned  Rabbins  have  some- 
times employed  the  Arabic  to  illustrate  the  Hebrew.^  But  ac- 
cording to  the  present  Hebrew  punctation  there  is  no  metre  in 
the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament,  nor  so  much  as  a  numbering 
of  syllabks,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  alphabetic  >  poems 
where  the  several  verses  are  of  unequal  length.  Compare  Ps. 
25:  1,  2,  5,  with  v.  4,  18,  19.^  According  to  the  systema  mo- 
rarumj  which  makes  all  the  syllables  long  and  perfectly  equal, 
without  any  rl^ythmical  alternation  of  short  and  long,  a  versifica- 
tion by  syllabic  quantity  would  be  impossible.^    Yet  this  pro- 

^  Michaelis  is  also  of  the  same  opinion,  I.  c.  p.  436  sq. 

^  This  view  has  since  been  placed  beyond  dispute  by  the  grammat- 
ical investigadons  of  Gesenius. 

3  Many  verses  have  hemistichs  of  an  equal  number  of  ^Hablefl, 
particularly  m  Job,  Lam.  c.  3. 

^  For  instance,  each  syllable,  whether  mixed  or  pure,  has  Sinorat; 
one  mora  is  given  to  the  short  vowel  and  to  each  consonant,  and  two 
Vol.111.    No.  11.  63 
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nunciatioD  would  admit  at  least  of  the  numbering  of  syUables, 
and  consequently  of  a  metre,  such  as  the  French  and  other  na- 
tions possess ;  a  rhythm  is  also  possible  by  means  of  the  accent, 
as  in  the  German  and  English  languages,  which  is  the  theory  of 
Bellermann.  According  to  the  modem  system  of  Hebrew  pros^ 
ody,  which  is  founded  on  the  sysiema  morammj  the  letters  with 
Sheva  moveable,  and  its  compounds,  forn)  short  syllables,^  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  certain  alternation  of  long  and  short ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  very  trifling,  inasmuch  as  two  short  syllables  never  ap- 
pear in  immediate  succession,  so  that  there  can  be  no  pyrrbicbs, 
anapaests,  or  triple  time  feet  of  any  sort.  It  would  be  more  con- 
formable to  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  and  Arabic  prosody  to  use 
the  pure  syllables  with  the  long  vowels  as  short ;  but  then  we 
should  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  dispose  of  the  Shevas ;  for 
the  common  prosody  rejects  semi-short  syllables,  and  if  we 
chose  to  join  them  with  the  entire  syllables  it  would  produce 
too  harsh  an  efiect.  Make  the  experiment  in  whatever  way  we 
please,  we  find  no  versification  in  the  Hebrew  poetry,  and  never 
shall  find  any.  This  is  evident  even  by  the  measurement  of  the 
eye.  The  several  verses  are  often  unequal,  out  of  ail  propor- 
tion, one  short,  another  long,  without  any  regularity.  But  this 
would  not  be  so,  if  they  were  formed  upon  the  quantity  and 
number  of  the  syllables,  and  arranged  according  to  a  periodical 
rule.  We  have  only  to  look  at  English  verse,  or  that  of  any 
other  language,  and  see  if  it  does  not  exhibit  a  certain  propor- 
tion even  to  the  eye.^  The  same  would  be  the  case  if  we  sup- 
pose4  the  pronunciation  to  be  entirely  diflerent ;  the  periodical 
return  of  the  rhythm  would  necessarily  betray  itself;  especially 
as  the  Arabia  or  any  other  Shemitish  pronunciation  which  you 
may  suppose,  is  not  so  very  different  from  the  Hebrew,  that  one 
might  not  form  some  sort  of  conjecture  at  least,  respecting  the 
rhythm  grounded  upon  it. 


to  the  long  vowel ;  but  two  consonants  before  the  vowel  conatioitB 
also  but  one  mora,  so  that  Vt3p  is  equal  to  p  and  bc^- 

^  Comp.  Buxtorf  Thea.   Gram.  p.  631  sqq. 

^  An  artificial  and  very  complex  versification,  like  that  of  Pindar, 
where  this  would  not  be  the  case,  is  not  once  to  be  thought  of  in 
speaking  of  Hebrew  poetry  ;  for  such  consummate  versification  be- 
longs to  a  higher  state  of  culture  than  existed  among  the  Hebrews. 
Besides,  the  division  of  the  verses  as  ascertained  in  the  alphabetic  po- 
ems,  decides  against  such  higher  versification. 
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Our  own  opinion  respecting  the  rhythm  of  the  Hebrew  po* 
etry  coincides  with  the  second  class  of  opinions  which  have  been 
exhibited  above;  and  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  the 
learned  Jewish  Rabbins  and  of  Herder.  This  opinion,  more* 
over,  seems  to  be  the  one  which  generally  prevails,  yet  without 
being  sufficiently  understood.  At  least,  it  seems  not  to  be  al- 
lowed that  the  parallelism  of  members  constitutes  a  real  rhythmi- 
cal form,  or  else  it  is  one  for  which  there  is  no  taste.  We  shall  at- 
tempt to  introduce  more  correct  notions  on  this  subject. 

The  Hebrew  poetry  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  lyric  and 
the  epic.  Under  the  6rst  division  I  embrace  all  poetry  which 
is  produced  under  a  strong  emotion  and  excitement  of  the  sub- 
ject or  person  who  speaks,  whence  it  may  be  called  also,  impas- 
sioned or  subjective  poetry  :  the  title  of  objective  poetry  would 
be  applicable  to  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  its  character  consists  in 
the  calm  description  of  an  object.  The  former  includes  among 
the  Hebrews  three  subordinate  kinds,  the  didactic^  the  lyric 
properly  so  called,  and  the  rhetorical  (prophetic),  for  among 
ttie  Hebrews,  these  kinds  of  poetry  are  nearly  related.  Didac- 
tic poetry,  it  is  true,  must  have  somewhat  of  an  objective  charac- 
ter ;  but  among  the  Hebrews,  who  had  as  yet  no  artificial  or 
scientific  culture,  reflexion  was  always  connected  with  inspira- 
tion, and  was  therefore  lyric ;  in  the  same  manner  as  in  all  antiquity, 
the  man  of  wisdom  was  at  the  same  time  musician,  poet,  and 
inspired.  Besides,  eloquence  must  sometimes  aim  at  being  objec- 
tive, because  it  very  often  seeks  to  operate  upon  the  understand- 
ing; but  here  also  every  thing  lay  under  the  dominion  of  feel- 
ing and  of  inspiration.  In  short,  would  the  Hebrew  impart  in- 
struction, or  give  expression  to  his  feelings,  would  he  warn,  cen- 
sure or  reprove,  he  always  spoke  as  a  lyric  poet,  in  the  fervour 
of  inspiration.  Now  it  is  this  lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  which 
has  a  rhythmical  form  ;^  the  epic  adopts  the  prosaic  style.  I 
account  to  myself  for  this  phenomenon  in  the  following  manner. 
In  an  excited  state  of  mind,  in  strong  emotion  and  inspiration,  it  is 
natural  for  the  speaker  to  elevate  his  voice  and  his  language  above 
the  ordinary  tone  and  style.  The  breast  heaves,  the  inflexions 
of  the  voice  become  nxore  marked,  the  words  are  accompanied 
with  more  expressive  accents,  the  movement  of  the  discourse  is 


^  It  evidently  arose  from  a  limited  notion  of  rhythm,  that  none 
bat  the  books  called  1)72^,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  Job, 
were  denominated  rhythmical,  and  received  the  poetic  accents. 
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more  measured  and  lofty,  in  a  word,  tbe  discourse  approaches 
to  song.  Nay,  the  inclination  soon  becomes  strong  actually  to 
sing.  Hence  a  regular  rhythmical  structure  of  language  wijf 
present  itself  first  and  chiefly  in  lyric  poetry.  But  in  narrative 
discourse  tbe  case  is  diflferent.  As  the  narrator  expresses  not 
bis  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  is  occupied  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  object,  that  is,  ol  the  thoughts,  feelings  and  actions  of 
another,  with  which  he  must  allow  himself  to  be  afiected  only  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  to  impart  life  to  the  narration ;  as  he  is 
obliged  to  place  a  curb,  as  it  were,  upon  his  own  thoughts  and 
feelings,  that  they  may  not  encroach  too  much  upon  the  narra- 
tive, and  detract  from  the  clear  perception  of  the  object ;  re- 
pose will  be  the  character  of  his  style,  and  he  will  therefore  pre- 
serve tbe  ordinary,  quiet  flow  of  discourse.  And  thus  the  style 
of  narrative  among  the  Hebrews  always  remained  free  and  una- 
dorned. In  lyric  poetry,  on  the  contrary,  the  diction  was  enno- 
bled by  a  certain  rhythmical  form.  Just  so  the  lyric  poems  of 
the  Greeks  are  distinguished  by  a  highly  wrought  and  compli- 
cated style  of  versification  from  the  simple  Hexameter,  which 
even  among  this  people,  approaches  nearer  to  the  language  of 
common  discourse.  The  poetic  and  musical  talent  of  the 
Greeks  led  them  thus  to  reduce  even  their  narrative  poetry  to 
the  forms  of  rhythm  and  music ;  a  thing  which  the  artless  He- 
brews neglected  to  do,  because  it  was  only  in  the  lofty  mood  of 
lyric  poetry  they  experienced  that  sort  of  impulse  which  leads 
to  the  forms  of  art. 

The  question  now  arises.  What  is  this  rhythmical  form  of  the 
Hebrew  poetry  ?  Before  we  answer  it,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
furnish  ourselves  with  more  enlarged  and  general  notions  of  the 
nature  of  rhythm,  than  seem  generally  to  prevail.  Rhythm  is 
a  rule  of  any  sort  in  discourse,  a  law  which  aims  to  reduce  its 
various  and  resisting  elements  to  unity  and  harmony.  These 
various  elements  of  discourse  consist  of  tbe  different  modifica- 
tions of  its  movement,  i.  e.  of  the  diflferent  accentuation,  quan- 
tity, inflexion,  union  and  separation  of  words,  and  of  the  differ- 
ent divisions  or  members  of  the  period.  These  modifications 
are  of  two  kinds,  giving  rise  to  two  distinct  branches  of  the 
rhythmical  art,  whose  object  it  is  simply  to  raise  what  is  natural 
and  lawless  to  the  sphere  of  art  and  rule.  The  human  voice 
has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  is  subject  to  continual  alteration  and 
change ;  it  never  remains  for  two  successive  moments  on  the 
same  key  and  of  the  same  strength — it   may  continue  on  the 
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same  key,  but  the  strength,  efibrt,  accent  with  which  it  is  ex- 
erted, will  differ.  Its  movement  is  wave-like — its  alternation 
like  that  of  lights  and  shades.  This  alternation  is  diflerent  in 
different  languages,  less  distinct  in  some  than  in  others ;  in 
German  and  English  it  is  indicated  by  the  accent.  This  is 
the  stamp,  so  to  speak,  which  introduces  lights  and  shades  into 
language.  Now  when  this  alternation,  which  in  common  dis- 
course is  left  to  itself,  is  subjected  to  a  uniform  rule,  it  gives 
rise  to  syUabic  measurcj  the  law  of  which  is  the  arsis  and  thesisj 
or  the  tact,  i.  e.  a  regular  rising  and  falling  of  the  voice.  But 
besides  these  smaller  divisions  of  discourse,  there  are  others 
still  greater,  which  arise  from  the  necessity  of  recovering 
the  breath,  and  from  the  winding  off  of  the  thought,  and 
which  iit  prose  are  designated  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
punctuation.  These  also  are  reduced  to  regular  form  by  the 
rhythmical  art,  giving  rise  to  verses  and  strophes.  That  art  of 
versification  is  complete,  which  combines  these  two  sorts  of 
members  into  a  well  organized  whole  ;  but  there  may  also  be 
one  which  is  incomplete,  defective  in  certain  respects.  There 
may  be  a  rhythm  which  consists  simply  in  the  regular,  harmo- 
nious structure  of  the  smaller  members ;  and  there  is  such  an 
one,  which  the  Latins  call  nvmerus,  siud  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  rhythmical  prose.  In  this,  the  law  of  the  arsis  and  thesis 
will  be  observed  with  greater  uniformity  than  in  an  uncultivated 
style,  though  there  will  be  more  freedom  and  latitude  than  in 
verse,  and  particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  cadence  at 
the  end.  The  structure  is  carried  to  a  vicious  extreme,  when 
one  writes  with  perfect  uniformity,  e.  g.  in  the  iambic  rhythm, 
a  case  however,  which  sometimes  occurs.  The  dithyrambic 
verse  also,  the  fihga  anokiXvfiiva  of  the  Greeks,  belongs  to 
this  species  of  rhythm  ;  each  single  verse  forms  by  itself  a  short, 
metrically  arranged  whole,  but  the  several  verses  are  not  united 
again  into  strophes.  Here  there  is  more  arrangement  thab  in 
rhythmical  prose,  but  only  in  details,  whence  there  arises  a 
chaosi  as  it  were,  of  small  rhythmical  wholes.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  may  also  be  a  rhythm  in  which  the  order  of  the 
smaller  members  is  neglected,  and  the  attention  is  exclusively 
bestowed  upon  the  regular  distribution  of  the  greater  ones. 
Such  is  the  rhyme,  in  the  unmetrical  or  ruder  kinds  of  verse,  like 
what  is  found  in  popular  poetry,  e.  g.  in  the  German  Master-sing- 
ers. Here  the  larger  sections  of  discourse  are  marked  off  by 
the  rhyme,  and  a  certain  periodical  rule  for  the  ear  is  furnished 
by  this  similarity  of  sound  in  the  concluding  words.      That 
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poetry  in  which  the  rhyme  falls  any  where  ebe  except  upon 
the  concluding  word  of  a  sentence  or  member  of  a  period,  is 
the  product  of  a  more  recent  and  artiBcial  culture.  An  illus- 
tration may  be  drawn  from  the  art  of  dancing,  which  will 
throw  some  light  upon  these  two  kinds  of  rhythm.  The  per- 
fect dance  is  that  which  combines  an  elaborate  6nish  of  step^ 
which  answers  to  the  metrical  foot — with  a  skilful  arrangement 
of  the  general  motions,  the  figures,  which  answer  to  the  verses 
and  strophes.  But  as  there  may  be  a  dance,  consisting  simply 
of  artificial  steps,  without  any  combination  into  figures  and  a 
whole — ^this  answers  to  rhythmical  prose — so  also  we  may  con- 
ceive of  one  in  which  the  several  steps  are  left  entirely  to  na- 
ture and  chance,  and  the  only  thing  aimed  at  is  an  agreeable 
arrangement  of  the  motions  at  large.  This  answers  to  the  sec- 
ond species  of  vnmetrical  rhythm. 

To  this  last  kind  belongs  the  Hebrew  rhythm,  viz.  the  par- 
allelism of  members.  This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
rh3rthmical  proportion,  and  that  of  the  simplest  sort,  between  the 
larger  sections  or  members  of  a  period,  the  smaller  being  neg- 
lected. Nothing  is  more  simple  than  the  symmetry,  the  proportion 
between  two  parts  of  a  whole, — the  proportion  between  several 
begins  to  require  more  ingenuity  and  calculation.  Thus  the 
relation  between  parallel  lines  is  the  simplest  that  we  can  con- 
ceive to  exist  between  difierent  lines ;  the  triangle,  the  square, 
already  begin  to  be  more  complex,  and  the  circle  is  the  most 
perfect  of  all  figures.  It  might  also  be  remarked,  that  every 
period  consisting  of  two  propositions,  forms  a  whole,  and  suf- 
fices for  a  full  expression  of  the  voice  and  satisfying  of  the  ear ; 
while  a  single  proposition  is  insufficient  for  either.  The  breast 
is  still  elevated,  the  ear  continues  to  listen,  and  yet  there  is  noth- 
ing more  to  be  said,  nothing  more  to  be  heard.  In  fact,  the  par- 
allelism of  members  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  rhythm. 
It  obviously  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  rhyme,  where  one 
verse  is  made  to  answer  to  the  other.  The  more  complk^ated 
forms  of  rhyme,  in  the  stanza,  sonnet  etc.  were  invented  at  a 
comparatively  later  period ;  but  even  in  these  the  law  of  paral- 
lelism may  still  be  detected ;  at  least,  the  ottave  rime  and  the 
sonnet  naturally  fall  into  two  divisions,  each  answering  to  the 
other.*     In  like  mnnner  the  relation  of  the  Hexameter  and 


*  In  the  former,  the  two  concluding  verses  are  paraUel  to  the  six 
first,  and  in  the  second  there  is  the  same  relation  between  the  8  first 
and  the  6  last  verses. 
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PeDtameter  is  that  of  parallelism,  and  even  the  lyric  strophes 
admit  perhaps  of  being  referred  to  the  same  form.  The  relation 
of  the  strophe,  anti-strophe,  and  epode,  on  the  contrary,  already 
indicates  the  transposition  of  the  parallelism  to  the  more  perfect 
form  of  the  triangle. 

But  in  what  does  the  parallelism  of  members  in  the  Hebrew 
poetry  consist,  and  how  is  it  indicated  f  Here  we  must  forget 
all  the  demands  which  might  be  made  by  the  delicate,  musical 
ear  of  the  Greeks,  so  sensitive  to  the  measure  of  time,  or  by 
that  of  the  moderns,  so  partial  to  similitude  of  sound.  The 
Hebrew  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ;  he  is  in  general  but 
little  given  to  the  external,  to  what  strikes  the  senses ;  hence  too 
he  was  always  but  a  slow  proficient  in  the  fine  arts.  Serious 
by  nature,  he  loves  to  withdraw  into  himself,  and  to  be  wholly 
occupied  with  his  own  internal  being,  his  thoughts.  And  so  it 
was  with  his  rhythm,  which  belonged  more  to  the  thought  than 
to  the  outward  form  and  sound ;  and  he  therefore  indicated  his 
rhythmical  divisions  by  the  divisions  of  the  thought,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  rhythmical  propositions  by  that  of  the  subject 
matter. 

The  following  circumstances  contributed  perhaps  in  some 
measure,  to  the  formation  of  this  rhythm  of  thought.  The  He- 
brew, and  whoever  like  him  stands  at  that  point  of  intellectual 
cultivation  where  the  mind  is  in  a  condition  to  seize  only  cer- 
tain general  and  simple  relations  of  things,  b  fond  of  presenting 
his  ideas  and  feelings  in  short  sentences ;  these  sentences  are 
connected  with  each  other  in  a  manner  which  possesses  but  lit- 
tle variety,  usually  according  to  the  law  of  resemblance  and 
contrast,  (a  law  which  readily  presents  itself  to  the  observing 
understanding,)  and  for  the  most  part  only  in  couplets,  because 
the  combination  of  several  sentences  implies  already  the  notice 
of  a  greater  variety  of  relations.  This  speaking  in  short  sentences 
is  still  further  favoured  by  the  impassioned  tone  of  the  speaker ; 
for,  in  the  fulness  and  glow  of  inspiration  and  internal  feeling, 
the  words  are  slow  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  thought,  the 
speaker  struggles  with  language,  and  wrests  from  it  nothing  but 
single  short  expressions.  A  peculiar  fondness  is  manifested  in 
this  style  of  speaking  for  tautology  and  comparison.  There  is 
a  want  of  versatility  and  variety  of  expression,  and  yet  there  is 
a  wish  tO"  express  one's  self  fully,  and  to  present  the  subject  in 
various  points  of  light ;  hence  the  same  thing  is  often  repeated 
in  synonymous  expressions  and  figures.    Now  if  a  person  who 
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speaks  in  this  way  is  disposed  to  introduce  into  bis  discourse  a 
regular  rhythm,  a  proportion  between  the  several  propositions 
presents  itself  as  a  ready  expedient,  whose  original  law  will  be 
that  of  resemblance  and  contrast,  the  law  by  which,  in  other 
cases,  one  proposition  is  arranged  with  another. 

After  these  remarks,  nothing  will  appear  more  natural  than 
the  following  form  of  discourse.  Job  7:  1. 

Is  there  not  a  warfare  for  man  upon  earth, 
Are  not  his  days  like  the  days  of  an  hireling? 

As  a  servant  he  earnestly  desireth  the  shadow, 
As  a  hireling  he  looketh  for  the  reward — 

where  each  thought  is  twice  expressed,  and  after  each  such  re- 
petition there  is  a  pause. 

But  the  parallelism  of  members  is  of  difierent  kinds.  In  the 
first  place,  it  differs  according  to  the  different  laws  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  thoughts.*  The  two  principal  laws  of  resemblance 
and  contrast  or  antithesis,  produce  the  synonymous  and  anti- 
thetic parallelism,  according  to  the- terminology  of  Lowth;  a 
third  is  founded  simply  upon  a  resemblance  in  the  form  of  con- 
struction and  progression  of  the  thoughts,  and  this  we  may  call 
with  Lowth  the  synthetic  parallelism.  With  the  synonymous 
parallelism  belongs  also  the  identical^  or  the  repetition  with  sus- 
pense, e.  g.  Job  18:  13. 

There  devours  the  members  of  his  body, 

There  devours  his  members — the  first  born  of  death. 

Under  the  term  synonymous  is  included  also  comparison, 
subordination,  etc.  But  as  we  are  concerned  at  present  chiefly 
with  the  rhythmical  form,  we  shall  venture  upon  another  classi- 
fication, and  only  retain  the  logical  arrangement  in  the  minor  di- 
visions. 

I.  Thought  is  represented  by  words ;  hence  it  will  frequent- 
ly happen  where  there  is  a  perfect  resemblance  or  antithesis  of 
thoughts,  that  the  words  wiU  be  eoualy  at  least  in  their  number  ; 
and  sometimes,  on  the  account  oi  the  similar  construction  and 
position  of  the  words,  there  will  also  be  a  certain  resemblance  of 
sound.  This  we  may  call  the  original,  perfect  kind  of  paral- 
lelism of  members,  which  coincides  with  metre  and  rhyme,  yet 
without  being  the  same  with  them.     Such  is  the  kind  of  paral- 


*  This  is  the  basis  of  the  classification  of  parallelism  given  by 
Lowth,  Lect  XIX. 
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ielisra  in  which  the  song  of  Lamech '  is  composed,  Gen.  4:  23. 
The  translation  can  present  nothing  more  than  the  equality  in  the 
number  and  position  of  the  words,  the  rhyme  must  be  omitted. 

Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice ! 

Wives  of  Lamech,  receive  my  speech ! 
If  I  slew  a  man  to  my  wounding, 

And  a  young  man — to  my  hurt: 
If  Cain  was  avenged  seven  times, 

Then  Lamech — seventy  times  seven. 

Here  all  is  nearly  equal,  except  the  places  marked  with  a 
dash,  where  the  words  must  be  supplied  from  the  preceding  mem- 
ber. Similar  examples  of  rhyme  occur  in  Ps.  8:  5.  25:  4. 
85: 11.  106: 5.     For  more  see  Scbindler,^  and  Leutwein.^ 

Verses  similar  in  their  termination,  but  unequal  in  the  num- 
ber of  their  words,  and  without  exact  parallelism  of  thought, 
occur  in  the  following  passage,  Job  10:  17. 

With  new  witnesses  thoo  dost  confront  me, 

And  increasest  thine  indignation  upon  me, 
Pourest  fresh  troops  against  me. 

Equality  in  the  number  of  words  together  with  exact  propor- 
tion of  thought,  is  a  case  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Job,  e.  g. 
chap.  6:  5. 

Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  over  his  grass. 
Doth  the  ox  low  over  his  fodder  ? 

Comp.  chap.  6:  23.  8:  1* 

We  have  an  example  of  equality  in  words  with  antithesis  of 
thought,  Ps.  20:  9. 

They  stumble  and  fall, 
But  we  stand  and  are  erect 

Comp.  Is.  65:  la 

Also  in  the  synthetic  parallelism  equality  in  the  number  of 
words  sometimes  occurs,  e.  g.  Ps.  19:  8. 

The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul. 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple. 

For  many  examples  of  this  case  in  which  the  number  of 
words  is  equal,  see  Leutwein,  p.  64  sq. 


1  Tract  de  accent  Hebr.  p.  81  sq.    '  *  L.  c.  p.  51  sq. 

Vol.  IIL     No.  11.  64 
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IL  But  this  external  proportion  of  words  is  not  tbe  essential 
part  of  the  parallelism  of  members.  It  may  be  adopted,  it  is 
true,  as  a  rule,  that  the  number  of  words  is  about  equals  especial- 
ly in  certain  books,  as  the  Proverbs  o(  Solomon,  and  Job;  but 
in  the  Psalms  a  great  inequality  prevails.  This  inequaliiy  is  of 
different  kinds,  as  follows. 

1.  The  simple  unequal  parallelism,  in  which  one  of  the 
members  is  too  short  compared  with  the  other,  e.  g.  Ps.  68:  33. 

Te  kings  of  the  earth,  sing  God ; 
Harp  to  the  Lord ! 

This  construction  frequently  produces  a  grand  efiect,  e.  g. 
Ps.  37:  13.  48:5.  Job  14:  14  ;  where  the  conciseness  of  ex- 
pression adds  in  one  case  to  the  vividness  of  the  thought,  in  the 
other  to  its  emphasis. 

Yet  in  these  examples  the  inequality  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  brevity  of  the  thought — ^it  fell  naturally  into  these  words 
and  the  poet  let  it  pass.  Hence  it  is  still  not  inconceivable  that 
there  might  have  been  a  metre.  We  also  sometimes  sacrifice 
metre  to  conciseness  of  thought,  to  emphasis,  to  a  pause. 

2.  But  a  still  more  frequent  kind  of  unequal  parallelism,  viz. 
the  complex^  admits  not  of  this  explanation.  It  consists  in  this, 
that  either  (a)  the  first  member,  or  (6)  the  second  member,  is 
composed  of  two  propositions,  so  that  a  complex  member  cor^ 
responds  to  a  simple  one.  This  structure  arises  whenever  in 
addition  to  the  principal  parallelism  of  thought,  another  subordi- 
nate parallelism  presents  itself  to  the  poet  in  the  full  flow  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings ;  hence  we  most  frequently  meet  with  it 
in  lively,  impassioned  passages.  It  occurs  more  rarely  in  the 
book  of  Job,  commonly  in  the  speeches  of  Job  himself, 
which   sometimes  rise  to  the  lofty  lyric  style ;   but  it  is  6*6- 

Juently  to  be  met  with  in  the  Psalms.     Hence  there  are  also 
iffereot  kinds  of  parallelism  according  to  the  logical  connexion 
of  the  propositions : 

ik)  The  synonymous,  e.  g.  Ps.  36:  7. 

Thy  righteousness  is  like  the  great  mountains. 

Thy  judgments  like  a  great  deep, 
Thou  preservest  man  and  beast,  O  Lord. 

Job  10:  1. 

I  am  weary  of  my  life, 
Therefore  will  give  loose  to  my  complaintair 
Will  speak  of  tl^  sorrows  of  my  lou]. 

Comp.  Job  3:  6.  7: 11.  Ps.  112:  10. 
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a)  The  aatithetic,    Ps*  19: 4* 

In  whose  eyes  a  Tile  persoD  is  contemned, 
Bat  he  that  feareth  the  Lord,  honoured : 
.  Who  swears  to  the  wicke4>  and  breaks  not  his  oath. 

Comp.  Job  10:  15.  Ps.  49:  11. 

a)  The  synthetic,    Ps.  15:  5. 

He  that  putteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury, 

And  taketh  not  a  bribe  aj^ainst  the  innocent. 
He  that  doeth  these  things  shall  never  be  moved. 

Comp.  Job  10:  18.  20:  26.  Ps.  22:  26.  14:  7.  18:  31. 

3.  Sometimes  the  simple  member  is  disproportionably  smaU, 
so  that  the  inequality  is  still  more  striking,  e.  g.  Ps.  40:  10. 

I  proclaim  thy  righteousness  in  the  great  congregation ; 
Lo,  I  refrain  not  my  lips ! 

0  Lord,  thou  knowest. 

Sometimes  a  noble  effect  is  thus  produced,  e.  g.  Ps.  91:  7. 

Though  a  thousand  fall  at  thy  side, 

And  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand. 
Thee  it  shall  not  touch. 

Comp.  Cant.  6:  4. 

Frequently  there  is  a  parallelism  in  each  several  proposition 
and  member,  e.  g.  Ps.  69: 21. 

Reproach  breaks  my  heart — and  I  waste  away ; 
I  hope  for  pity — but  none  is  given  me ;  ^ 
Ajid  for  comforters — but  find  none. 

Here  belongs  also  Ps.  69:  5. 

They  that  hate  me  without  a  cause — are  more  than  the 
hairs  of  my  head  ; 
They  that  would  destroy  me  being  mine  enemies  wrong- 
fully— are  mighty ; 

1  must  restore  what  I  took  not  away. 

4.  Sometimes  the  complex  member  is  increased  to  three  or 
four  propositions,  e.  g.  Ps.  1 :  3. 

He  is  like  a  tree  planted  by  water-courses, 

Which  yieldeth  its  fruit  in  its  season^ 

And  whose  leaves  wither  not ; 
And  all  that  he  doeth,  prospers. 

Comp.  Ps.  65:  10.  68:  31.  88:  6.  This  form  is  particular- 
ly frequent  in  the  prophets,  who,  approaching  as  they  generally 
do  nearer  to  prose,  often  allow  the  parallelism  to  flow  ahnos  t 
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into  a  free  prosaic  diction.  Members  with  three  propositions  oc- 
cur in  Amos  1:5.  3:  14.  Mic.  5:  4.  Indeed  do  less  than  four 
propositions  sometimes  form  one  member  and  with  a  grand  ef- 
fect, e.  g.  Amos  4: 13. 

For  lo !  be  that  formeth  the  mountains  and  createth  the  wind. 
And  declareth  unto  man  what  is  his  thought ; 

That  maketh  the  morning  darkness, 
And  treadeth  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth  ; 

Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts  is  his  name.  i 

5.  Instead  of  the  full  subordinate  parallelism  we  sometimes 
find  only  a  short  clause  or  supplement,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
second  member,  e.  g.  Ps.  23:  3. 

He  reriveth  my  soul, 

Leadeth  me  in  a  strait  path. 
For  his  name's  sake. 

Comp.  Ps-  5:  3.  27: 11, 12,  etc. 

In  these  forms  of  parallelism  the  proportion  is  apparently  de- 
stroyed ;  but  it  is  not  so,  provided  we  suppose  it  to  consbt  not 
in  the  number  of  the  words,  and  extent  of  the  period,  but  in  the 
thoughts.  The  relation  between  two  thoughts  remains  essen- 
tially the  same,  although  t>ne  of  them  may  be  more  fully  de- 
veloped than  the  other.  As  it  does  not  depend  b  the  least  up- 
on the  measure  of  the  words,  a  considerable  inequality  in  these 
makes  no  difierence.  It  were  well,  if  we  could  but  always  for- 
get what  was  unknown  to  the  Hebrew,  the  rule  which  requires 
a  measure  of  time  in  rhythm ! 

III.  Out  of  the  parallelism  which  is  rendered  unequal  by  the 
complexity  of  one  of  the  members,  there  arises,  in  the  case  of  a 
still  greater  fulness  of  thought,  another  in  which  the  equality  is 
restored  by  both  members  becoming  complex.  Here  richness 
of  matter  is  combined  with  perfect  proportion  of  form.  The 
modes  of  combination  are  again  the  same — and  accordingly  we 
meet  with  the  same  species  of  parallelism  : 

M  )  The  synonymous,  e.  g.  Ps.  31:  11. 

My  life  is  spent  in  grief. 

And  my  years  in  sighing ; 
My  strength  faileth  by  means  of  my  punishment. 

And  my  bones  are  consumed. 

Sometimes  the  members  have  an  alternate  correspondence, 
e.  g.  Ps.  40: 17. 
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Let  them  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  thee, 

All  them  that  seek  thee ; 
Let  them  say  continually,  Great  is  JehoTah ! 

Who  love  thy  salvation. 

Comp.  Ps.  35:26.  37: 14.  Cam..5: 3.  Ps.  79: 2.  Mic.  1:4. 
a)  The  aDtithetic,  e.  g.  Ps,  30:  6. 

For  his  anger  endareth  but  a  moment, 

His  favour  through  life  ; 
Weeping  turns  in  at  night, 

And  joy  in  the  morning. 

Comp.  Ps.  55: 22. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  alternate  correspondence  in  the  anti- 
thesis, Ps.  44:  3. 

Thou  didst  drive  out  the  heathen  with  thy  hand, 
And  plantedst  those ; 
Didst  destroy  the  nations. 
And  enlargedst  those. 

Comp.  Is.  54:  10. 

^  )  There  are  also  instances  of  this  double  parallelism  with 
the  synthetic  structure,  e*  g.  Cant.  2:  3. 

As  the  apple-tree  amongst  the  trees  of  the  wood. 

So  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons ; 
I  long  for  his  shadow,  sit  beneath  it, 

And  his  fruit  is  sweet  to  my  taste. 

This  species  of  double  parallelism  occurs  with  peculiar  fre- 
quency in  the  prophets,  comp.  Am.  1:  2.  3:  4sq.  4:  4sq.  9: 
2  sq.  Mic.  I:  4  sq.  3:  6sq.  Nab.  1:  1.  2:  1  sq.  Hab.  1:  13, 
16.  Indeed,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  latitude  of  this 
form,  but  gave  to  one  of  the  members,  or  even  to  both,  more 
than  two  propositions,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  four,  e.  g.  Hab. 
3:  17. 

Then  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom. 
Neither  fi'uit  be  in  the  vines ; 
The  buds  of  the  olive  shall  fail. 

And  the  fields  yield  no  bread  ; 
The  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold, 
And  there  shaU  be  no  herd  in  the  stall. 

Comp.  Amos  2:  9.  5:  5.  7:  17.  Mic.  2:  13.  7:  3.  Hab.  2: 
5.  3: 17. 

In  the  better  poets  these  subordinate  propositions  are  short,  in 
the  other  long,  which  occasions^  sort  of  dragging,  e.  g.  Zeph. 
3:  19,  20. 
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IV.  But  we  should  eotertaia  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  par- 
allelism of  members,  if  we  supposed  it  to  consist  exclusively  in 
the  proportion  of  the  thoughts.  For  how  could  we  dispose  of  the 
numerous  passages,  where  this  is  entirely  wanting — ^where  the 
thoughts  are  foupd  to  correspond  to  each  other,  neither  by  their 
resemblance,  nor  by  antithesis,  nor  by  synthesis  ?  The  parallelism 
of  members  assumed,  further  a  simply  external  rhythmical  form, 
such  as  rhyme  is.  Originally  and  according  to  rule,  it  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  matter ;  but  next  it  left  its  impression  as  a  distinct 
form,  even  where  the  matter  did  not  correspond  to  it.  The 
proportion  grew  habitual,  and  hence  greater  freedom  and  li- 
cense in  the  thoughts  was  sometimes  tolerated  :  besides,  the 
constant  recurrence  of  resemblance  and  antithesis  would  have 
been  tedious  both  to  poet  and  hearer.  This  species  of  paral- 
lelism we  shall  call  the  rhythmical^  because  it  consists  simply  in 
the  form  of  the  period.    Examples  of  it  occur  in  all  the  kinds.* 

1)  With  the  number  of  the  words  nearly  equal,  e.  g.  Ps. 
19: 12. 

Moreover  by  them  was  thy  servant  warned ; 
In  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward. 

2}  With  striking  inequality  in  the  number  of  the  words,  e.  g. 
Ps.  30:  3. 

Jehovah,  my  God  1 

I  cried  unto  thee  and  thoa  didst  heal  me. 

3)  With  a  double  and  a  simple  member,  e.*g.  Ps.  14:  7. 

O  that  the  salvation  of  Israel  would  come  out  of  Zion ! 
If  Jehovah  bring  back  the  captives  of  his  people, 
Jacob  rejoicethy  Israel  is  glad. 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  how  the  rhythmical  parallelism 
makes  good  its  place  where  three  parallel  thoughts  occur,  and 
there  is  no  internal  ground  for  dividing  them  into  exactly  two 
members,  e.  g.  Ps.  1:  1. 

Blessed  is  the  man,  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  an- 

That  treadeth  not  in  the  way  of  sinners, 

And  sitteth  not  in  the  circle  of  soomers. 

' — ■ 

*  It  is  highly  important  to  distinguish  tliis  sort  of  parallelismy  in 
order  to  avoid  the  mistakes,  which  have  so  frequently  arisen  from 
the  abuse  of  the  parallelism  of  members  as  an  exegetical  help. 
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4)  With  two  double  membersi  e.  g.  Ps.  31:  23. 

I  thought  in  my  confusion, 

I  am  cut  off  before  thine  eyes ; 
But  thou  heardest  Uie  voice  of  my  supplications, 

When  I  cried  unto  thee. 

When  the  members  of  this  rhythmical  parallelism  are  more 
than  double,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  approaches  very 
near  to  prose ;  it  is  too  loose  a  form  to  retain  an  exuberant  mat- 
ter without  passing  over  into  the  prosaic  style.  With  good  poets 
this  is  rarely  the  case,  but  it  sometimes  occurs,  e.  g.  Am.  6: 10  5 
with  the  later  and  less  correct,  it  happens  more  frequently! 
e.  g.  Mai.  1:  6.  Zach.  13:  3.  10:  6.  Zeph.  3:  8.  The  length 
of  the  members  contributes,  in  a  special  manner,  to  destroy  the 
rhythmical  form.  But  while  this  form  of  parallelism  brings  us 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  province  of  rhythm,  it  also  settles  the 
question,  that  the  parallelism  of  members  is  really  a  rhythmical 
iorm,  which  there  would  be  room  to  doubt,  if  we  had  nothing 
butparallelism  of  thoughts. 

The  simply  rhythmical  parallelism  holds  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  Here  the  parallelism  of 
thoughts  is  to  be  reckoned  almost  among  the  exceptions,  and 
when  it  does  occur,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  subordinate  par- 
allelism of  a  member  by  itself;  in  general,  the  rhythm  alone 
Eredominates,  and  that  too  with  a  regularity  which  is  rare  among 
[ebrew  poets,  producing  here  a  suitable  effect,  namely,  mono- 
tony of  complaint.  The  following  orders  of  rhythm  may  be 
traced  in  the  Lamentations.*  In  chapters  first  and  second^ 
the  verses  consist  of  three  members,  the  two  first  of  which 
constitute  one  parallel  and  stand  over  against  the  third,  as  the 
second  parallel.  Each  member  has  besides  a  cssura,  which 
coincides  with  the  sense  and  the  accent.  Stilli  however,  we  are 
sometimes  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  accents,  be- 
cause they  follow  the  sense,  while  the  rhythm  is  independent  of 
the  sense.  According  to  the  accents  the  first  parallel  is  some- 
times simple,  e.  g.  chap.  2:  6,  yet  without  a  valid  logical 
ground.  Tlie  periods  in  chap.  1:  7,  and  chap.  2:  19,  are 
distinguished  by  having  four  members.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  length  of  these  verses  should  so  greatly  exceed  those  which 
elsewhere  occur  in  Hebrew  poetry.     Lowth  is  of  the  opinion 

*  Comp.  Lowth.  Prolect  XXII.  p.  3S7  sq. 
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that  these  long  verses  are  adapted  to  lamentation,  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  thej  do  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
certain  impression  of  melancholy.  Chap.  3  has  only  verses 
of  one  member  without  parallelism ;  yet  this  one  member  is 
rhythmically  divided  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce,  if  not  a 
complete  rhythmical  parallelism,  yet  a  supplementary  clause, 
which  conduces  to  repose.  Here  again  the  accents  sometimes 
stand  in  the  way,  e.  g.  chap.  3:  3,  where  W^  Vd  is  not 
enough  to  form  a  supplementary  clause.  Tiphcha,  also,  some- 
times changes  place  with  Zakeph  Katon,  abhough  the  rhythmi- 
cal caesura  is  always  the  same.  Perhaps,  however,  every  three 
verses  is  to  be  considered  as  a  rhythmical  whole,  as  they  are 
connected  by  having  the  same  initial  letters.  Chap.  5  is  of  the 
same  structure  with  chap.  3,  except  that  it  has  a  real  short 
rhythmical  parallelism,  which  however  the  authors  of  the  ac- 
cents did  not  consider  as  complete,  and  therefore  have  not  sep- 
arated with  Athnach.  Chap.  4  has  double  parallelism,  but  tor 
the  most  pait  simply  rhythmical. 

We  must  notice  one  more  exception  in  Hebrew  rhythm. 
There  sometimes  occur  separate  propositions  of  a  single  mem- 
ber, almost « always  introduced  with  design,  since  the  poet  lin- 
gers upon  the  thought ;  we  may  conceive  it  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  long  pause,  e.  g.  Ps.  23:  1.  25:  1.  Here  the  poet  in- 
dicates, as  it  were,  the  tone  and  character  of  the  song,  and  after 
a  pause,  again  collects  himself.     Cant.  7:  7  is  beautUiil : 

How  fair,  how  charming  art  thou,  O  love,  in  mirth, 

where  the  poet  loses  himself  as  it  were  in  the  contemplation  of 
beauty.  In  Job  10:  22  the  voice  sinks  with  two  parallel  clauses 
beautifully  to  repose. 

What  goes  beyond  this  simple  rhythm  in  the  rh)rthmical  art 
of  the  Hebrews,  amounts  to  but  litde.      Here  belongs 

1.  The  artificial  arrangement  of  the  alphabetical  Psalms.  Thus 
Psalms  25, 34, 37,  111,  112,  119, 145,  Prov.  31: 10  sq.  the  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  chapter,  are 
alphabetically  arranged  by  the  initial  letters  of  the  verses,  and 
this  in  difierent  ways.  Commonly  each  verse  begins  with  a 
new  letter;  in  Ps.  37,  however,  only  every  other  verse, 
though  with  interruption  and  change  ;  in  Ps.  119  and  Lam.  3, 
there  are  alphabetical  strophes,  as  it  were,  i.  e.  a  series  of  verses 
have  the  same  initial  letters;  in  Psalms  111,  112,  the  half-ver- 
ses are  alphabetically  arranged.     This  arrangement  answers  for 
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us  the*  valaable  purposes  of  provbg  the  existence  of  tbe  parallel- 
ism  of  members,  aod  of  coofirmbg  the  system  of  acceotuatioo  in 
tbe  division  of  verses  and  haif-versesy  respecting  which  we 
might  otherwise  have  our  doubts,  as  well  as  respecting  the 
whole  law  of  parallelism.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  is  sup- 
posed by  many*  to  have  been  intended  to  assist  tbe  memory. 
Michaelis,  indeed,  was  of  the  opinion,  that  it  was  employed  in 
tbe  first  place  in  the  funeral  dirge  as  an  aid  to  the  mourners,  and 
afterwards  employed  on  other  occasions.  Lowth  supposes, 
that  the  alphabetic  poetry,  '^  was  confined  altogether  to  those 
compositions,  which  consisted  of  detached  maxims,  or  senti- 
ments without  any  express  order  or  connexion."  I  consider  the  al- 
phabetic arrangement  as  a  contrivance  of  tbe  rhythmical  art,  an 
o£&pring  of  the  later  vitiated  taste.  When  the  spirit  of  poe- 
try is  flown,  men  cling  to  the  lifeless  body,  the  rhythmical  form, 
and  seek  to  supply  its  absence  by  this.  In  truth,  nearly  all  the 
alphabetical  compositions  are  remarkable  for  the  want  of  con- 
nexion, (which  I  regard  as  the  consequence  instead  of  tbe 
cause  of  the  alphabetical  construction,)  for  common  thoughts, 
coldness  and  languor  of  feeling,  and  a  low  and  occasionally 
mechanical  phraseology.  The  37th  Psalm,  which  is  the  most 
free  in  its  alphabetical  arrangement,  is  perhaps  alone  to  be  ex-* 
cepted  from  this  censure,  and  in  truth  is  one  of  the  best  didac- 
tic poems  of  the  Hebrews.  The  Lamentations  are  indeed  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  merit  in  their  way,  but  still  betray  an  un- 
poetic  period  and  degenerated,  taste. 

In  many  of  tbe  alphabetic  pieces  we  observe  certain  irr^u-^ 
larities  and  deficiencies,  which  many  (as  Capell)  have  incor- 
rectly imputed  to  the  transcribers,  who  were  the  least  exposed 
to  commit  mistakes  in  these  compositions,  since  they  were  con- 
fined by  the  peculiar  arrangement  itself.  In  Ps.  25,  two  ver- 
ses begin  with  M,  none  with  ^ ;  yet  the  word  "^nlrN  in  the  sec- 
ond verse  (like  the  interiection  of  the  Greek  tragedians  tffiai) 
might  not  have  b^en  included  in  the  verse,  or  (as  Bengel  con- 
jectures) might  have  been  written  in  the  margin,  in  which  case 
the  following  "^a,  would  restore  the  alphabetical  order.  Also 
in  this,  and  in  Ps.  34,  the  1  is  wanting ;  perhaps  it  should 
be  restored  by  the  i  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  hemistbic  of 
the  verse  commencing  with  t^ ;  and  so  also,  perhaps,  the  p, 
which  is.  wanting  in  the  17th  verse  of  the  fornier  Psalm,  should 

*  As  Lowth,  p.  29, 259,  and  Michaelis  on  Lowth,  p.  5G2  ed^Rosenm. 
Vol.111.    No.  11.  65 
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be  replaced  by  the  p  in  ^ip^n  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond hemistich.  On  the  other  hand,  two  verses  begin  with 
^,  and  after  the  last  letter  n  follows  another  e.  This  last  we 
find  also  at  the  dose  of  the  34th  Psalm.  Michaelis  supposes  the  & 
is  counted  twice  on  account  of  its  double  pronunciation,  as 
Pe  and  Fe.  Hasse  ^  erected  upon  it  a  paleographical  hypo- 
thesis peculiar  to  himself,  which  is  hardly  capable  of  being  sus- 
tained, and  gives  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
to  be  explained.  According  to  this,  the  concluding  d,  with  a 
softer  pronunciation,  takes  the  place  of  the  (^  in  the  Greek  al- 
phabet. The  conjecture  of  Bengel^  is  no  better,  who  supposes 
that  1  and  D  both  sprung  out  of  the  Phenician  Vau  and  Fau, 
and  that  the  latter  stands  for  the  former ;  then  the  supernu- 
merary verse  with  D  must  come  in  the  place  of  %  '  Rosen- 
mueller  (1st  ed.)  considers  both  verses  as  the  additions  of  a  la- 
ter hand,  by  which  these  Psalms  were  prepared  for  the  public 
service.  But  this  could  not  be  the  case  in  respect  to  Ps.  34 
at  least,  as  the  last  verse  is  necessary  to  the  concludJDg  of  the 
whole ;  the  conclusion  of  tbe  25th  Psalm  is  also  very  appro- 
priate, and  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with.^ — ^In  Ps.  37,  ^  pre- 
cedes 0,  9  is  wanting,  and  22  is  repeated.  Bengel  accounts  for 
this  not  unsatisfactorily  from  the  interchangeable  use  of  2E  and  9' 
in  Chaldee.  Others  resort  for  help  to  criticism.^  The  39tb 
verse  begins  with  n^ViZsr]^ ,  where  perhaps  the  i  was  not  re^ 
garded. — ^In  Ps.  1 45  the  verse  with  l  is  wanting,  which  nd- 
cording  to  Michaelis  has  fallen  out  of  the  text. — ^In  Lam.  2,  3, 
4,  t  precedes  9,  which  Bengel  explains  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  similar  fact  in  Ps.  37.  The  order  only  is  different :  it  was 
the  custom  to  place  letters  of  a  similar  sound  together. 

Perhaps  all  these  irregularities  are  to  be  ascribed  to  tbe  neg- 
ligence and  unskilfulness  of  the  poets,  as  we  impute  to  the  same 
causes  the  many  harsh  and  inelegant  rhymes  of  our  older  ec- 
clesiastical poets.  The  hypothesis  of  Bengel,  that  of  many  al- 
phabetical Psalms  we  have  only  the  first  imperfect  sketchy 
amounts  to  nearly  the  same  thing.  The  occurrence  of  the 
same  irregularities  in  Psalms  25  and  34,  proves  their  relation  to 

»  Eichhom's  Allg.  Bibl.  VIII.  42  sq.  «  L.  c.  p.  14.  N.  13. 

^  Another  explanation  of  this  irregularity  is  given  by  Vogelin  Ca- 
pelli  CriL  T.  I.  p.  123. 

^  See  the  author's  remarks  upon  Pe.  25:  22.  ^  Ibid. 
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each  other,  and  the  cvcumstance  that  TV^t,  to  redeem,  forms 
the  coDclusiOD  of  both,  may  be  regarded  as  a  characteristic  trait 
in  these  popular  elegiac  Psalms,  (for  such  I  esteem  them,)  as 
the  later  Jews  in  their  oppression  were  always  hoping  for  re- 
demption. 

2.  We  find  in  the  Hebrew  poetry  the  first  beginnings  of  a 
complex  rhjrthmical  structure,'similar  to  our  strophes.  In  Ps« 
42, 43,  an  odd  verse  (refrain)  forms  the  conclusion  of  a  greater 
rhythmical  period.  Something  of  the  ssiiae  kind,  though  not 
complete,  occurs  in  Ps.  107  ;  where  v.  I — 9,  v.  10 — 16,  v.  17 
— 32,  are  separated  by  a  nearly  similar  conclusion.  The 
prophecies  Is.  9: 7. — 10:  4,  and  Am.  1:  2. — 2:  16,  are  upon  the 
same  plan.  Gesenius  (on  Isaiah)  supposes  that  the  same 
kind  of  refrain  is  to  be  found  in  a  part  of  Solomon's  Song. 
There  is  a  singular  specimen  of  art  in  Ps.  49,  where  the  13th 
and  2 1st  verses  are  word  for  word  alike,  except  that  by  the 
change  of  a  single  letter,  T^\'^\n  the  one  becomes  y^'i  in  the  oth- 
er, so  that  a  different  sense  is  produced  where  the  sound  is  en- 
tirely similar. 

3.  The  rhythm  by  gradation  in  the  Psalms  of  Degrees  is  a 
remarkable  form.  It  consists  in  this,  that  the  thought  or  ex- 
pression of  a  preceding  verse  is  resumed  and  carried  forward 
in  the  next,  e.  g.  Ps.  121. 

1  I  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  : 

From  whence  will  my  help  come  f 

2  My  help  eometh  from  Jehovah, 

The  creator  of  heaven  and  earth. 

3  He  sttffereth  not  my  foot  to  be  moved. 

Thy  keeper  sbtmbereth  not 

4  Lo !  he  shmbereth  not,  nor  sleepeth, 

The  keeper  of  Israel 

5  Jehovah  is  thy  Xreeper, 

Jehovah,  thy  shade,  is  at  thy  right  hand. 

6  The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day, 

Nor  the  moon  by  night. 

7  Jehovah  preservelh  thee  from  all  evil, 

Preserveth  thy  soul. 

8  Jehovah  preserveth  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in. 

From  this  time  forth  forevermore. 

Gesenius  has  pointed  out  the  same  arrangement  in  the  song 
of  Deborah,  and  in  Is.  c.  26,  where  v.  5,  6,  read  thus : 

The  lofty  city  he  hath  laid  low. 
Hath  kid  it  29^^  to  the  ground. 
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The  foot  hath  trodden  it  down, 

Thefui  of  the  poor,  the  steps  of  the  needy. 

A  form  somewhat  similar  to  this  in  modern  poetry  is  the  trio- 
let ;  but  it  differs  in  making  the  whole  composition  turn  upon 
one  principal  thought. 

As  exponents  of  the  rhythmical  relation,  as  a  kind  of  rhyth- 
mical notes,  the  accents  may  be  employed.      It  is  well  known 
that  they  serve  at  the  same  time  as  marks  of  the  tone,  of  the 
punctuation,  and  of  the  mode  of  delivery.     They  indicate  the 
syllable,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  great- 
er elevation  of  voice,  that  is,  which  has  the  tone,  apd  at  the 
same  time  point  out  the  relation  which  one  word  has  to  another 
in  respect  to  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  voice,  whether  or  not 
the  word  stands  in  a  longer  or  shorter  pause  of  the  discourse. 
The  first  law  of  the  accentuation  is  the  sense,  and  accor- 
dingly it  may  be  compared  to  our  system  of  punctuation.    Next 
it  follows  the  mode  ol  delivery  or  the  enunciation.*     Since  now 
the  sense  and  the  rhythm  in  Hebrew  poetry  usually  coincide, 
and  the  elocution  answers  to  tbe  rhythm  where  the  sense  does 
not,  it  follows  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  accentuation  may 
be  used  as  an  index  to  the  rhythm  :  only  the  S3rstem  enters  in- 
to such  minute  details,  and  is  encumbered  with  such  a  multi- 
tude of  signs,  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  purposes 
of  rhythm.     All  that  is  of  service  here,  are  tbe  more  important 
relations,  indicated  by  the  great  disjunctive  accents  ;   the  small- 
er belong  to  grammar  and  elocution  ;  we  can  therefore  dispense 
with  the  host  of  conjunctive  accents,  and  also  with  many  of  tbe 
subdisjunctives ;  the  principal  disjunctives  only,  which  mark  the 
greater  sections,  are  of  any  important  service  to  rhythm.     More- 
over, the    diversity    between    the    prosaic  and    metrical  ac- 
centuation is  of  no  importance  to  the  present    purpose;    it 
seems,  besides  tbe  occasional  difierence  of  signs,  to  consist  in 
this,  that  the  latter  aims  at  producing  greater  emphasis  of  pro- 
nunciation, and  bestows  more  attention  upon  the  cadence  at  the 
end.    That  this  diversity  has  no  connexion  with  the  rhythm, 
properly  so  called,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  rhyth- 
mical pieces,  as  the  Lamentations,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and 
many  passages  in  the  prophets,  have  the  prosaic  accents,  and 

*  Hin  justly  distioguishes  between  the  didamen  grammaHcumf 
syntacticuM  i.  e.  the  sense,  and  rkitoricum  i.  e.  the  elocutioD.  System. 
AcceoL  p.  60. 
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yet  there  is  no  difficulty  io  ascertaioiog  the  rhythm.  In  order 
to  understand  the  relation  of  the  two  methods  of  accentuation, 
let  one  compare  Ps.  1 8  with  2  Sam.  c.  22,  and  he  wiU  see  that 
both  answer  the  same  purpose. 

The  following  remarks  respecting  the  rhythmical  import  of 
the  accents  may  not  he  out  of  place.  Silluk  with  Soph  Pasuk 
denotes  the  close  of  the  full  rhythmical  period  or  the  strophe, 
commonly  called  the  verse :  Athnach  in  prose,  and  io  poetry 
Merka  Mahpach,  and  in  its  absence  the  former  also,  divide  the 
strophes  into  two  halves,  into  the  parallel  members ;  subdivi- 
sions are  made  by  Segolta,  Zakeph  Katon,  Rebia,  and  Tiphcha 
in  prose,  and  in  poetry  by  Athnach  when  Merka  Mahpach  pre- 
cedes, and  by  Rebia :  by  the  last,  however,  not  always ;  it  is 
often  placed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  elocution,  especially  in 
the  second  member  before  Silluk,  in  order  to  sustain  the  ca- 
dence. 

Since  the  great  accents  answer  so  important  and  useful  an 
end,  we  may  easily  put  up  with  the  numerous  train  of  subdis- 
junctives,  vicars  and  servants,  seeing  that  they  are  all,  by  the 
systems,  intimately  connected  with  each  other.  The  smaller 
disjunctives,  too,  are  often  of  service  to  the  rhythm,  e.  g. 
in  the  Lamentations.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  we  consider  that 
the  system  of  accentuation  is  grounded  upon  a  mainly  correct 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  grammar  and  Syntax,  and  may  also 
serve  as  an  index  in  this  last  respect,  we  surely  shall  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  judgment  of  Capell,  '^  Accentus,  si  una  litura  ex- 
purgereutur,  nihil  inde  detrimenti  metuendum,"  ^  that  no  injury 
would  be  done,  if  the  accents  were  all  to  be  expunged  at  a 
dash.  As  litde  shall  we  approve  of  modem  experiments  in 
printing  the  Hebrew  text  without  accents ;  or  be  satisfied  even 
with  the  retaining  of  the  great  accents  alone^  as  in  the  Bible  of 
Miinster. 

The  question  remains,  whether  it  is  possible  and  necessary 
to  translate  the  parallelism  of  members.  Herder  very  justly  de- 
cides ^  that  the  parallelism  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  translation, 
because  with  it  we  should  lose  a  great  part  of  the  simplicity, 
dignity  and  elevation  of  the  language.  He  has  not  himself  ex- 
actly followed  this  rule  in  his  translations ;  and  yet  to  us  it 
seems  as  natural  as  it  is  necessary.  It  is  with  the  Germans  an 
established  principle,  in  translatbg  every  poet,  to  give  him  his  own 

^  Aican.  punct  p.  156.  ^  Oeist  der  hebr.  Poeaie  I.  26, 
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pecuitar  versification,  and  we  adhere  to  it  even  where  the  great^ 
est  difficulties  are  to  be  conquered ;  and  why  should  it  be  aban- 
doned here,  where  such  difficulties  do  not  exist  f  It  is  usually 
abandoned  out  of  a  predilection  for  syllabic  measure,  and  a  false 
refinement  of  the  ear ;  no  poetry,  it  is  imagined,  can  be  harmo- 
nious, which  is  not  written  at  least  in  iambics.  But,  in  my  opin* 
ion,  this  is  a  fake  taste ;  our  free  iambics  would  have  aflbrded 
but  litde  satisfaction  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  harmony  of  well 
written  prose  might  well  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  limping,  uni- 
form iambus.  Of  course,  in  the  translation  of  the  parallelism, 
we  must  aim  at  a  certain  elegance,  a  sort  of  nunUiiri  and  be- 
stow particular  attention  upon  the  form  of  the  period,  that  it  may 
be  fuU,  terse,  powerful,  with  a  majestic  cadence,  and  above  all, 
expre^ed  with  the  utmost  conciseness.  We  shall  always,  iur 
deed,  fall  short  of  the  original,  especially  in  conciseness,  in 
which  the  Hebrew  poets  are  masters ;  but  we  may  console  our- 
selves with  remembering  the  fate  of  all  translations !  The  best 
means,  unquestionably  of  representing  the  rhythm  to  the  eye,  b 
by  a  greater  or  less  insertion  or  indentation  of  the  lines ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  are  accustomed  to  mark  our  rhythmical  divi- 
sions. Such  an  arrangement  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is,  indeed,  noth- 
ing new.  In  ancient  manuscripts,  and  also  in  the  Latin  version,  the 
poetical  books  are  divided  into  hemistichs;  and  they  are  printed  in 
the  same  manner  in  some  of  our  editions  ;  nay  more,  in  ancient 
manuscripts  the  Mosaic  books  are  also  divided  off  into  lines  ac- 
cording to  the  punctuation,  and  hence  many  have  wished  that 
an  entire  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  might  be  so  printed.^  Je- 
rome, also,  in  his  translation  of  the  prophets  and  poetical  books, 
has  distinguished  the  verses  and  half-verses  from  each  other.^ 

^  Comp.  LSacher  de  caus.  L  Hebr.  p.  356. 

^  I  have  observed  such  a  method  of  arraDging  the  position  of  the 
fines  in  my  translatioD.  The  plan  is  as  follows ;  for  the  simple  par- 
allelism : 

Athnach. 

Soph  Pasuk. 

for  the  unequal : 

.^ Zakeph  K,  or  Rebia. 

Athnach. 

S.  Pas. 
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Perhaps  maoy  will  still  be  iDclined  to  consider  the  parallelism 
of  members^  which  we  have  undertaken  to  defend,  as  not  con- 
stituting a  rhythm,  because  they  cannot  relinquish  the  notion  of 
the  necessity  of  the  rhythmical  arrangement  of  syllables  and 
words,  that  is,  of  such  a  rhythm  as  comes  under  the  first  head  in 
our  classification.  We  are  willing  to  meet  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing supposition  :  The  Hebrews  certainly  had  something  anal- 
ogous to  such  a  rhythm ;  the  accents  justify  that  presumption. 
They  had  a  certain  form  of  enunciation,  after  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  recite  their  poetry  ;  and  by  this,  perhaps,  the  po- 
et guided  himself,  though  not  so  stricdy  but  that  he  might  easi- 
ly depart  from  it,  whenever  the  words  did  not  fall  into  it  natu- 
rally. In  this  case  the  reader  or  reciter  knew  how  to  help  the 
defect ;  be  dilated  (spoke  more  slowly)  where  the  words  were 
too  short ;  he  abbreviated  (spoke  more  rapidly)  where  they  were 
too  long.  The  rhythmical  pauses,  and  the  last  words  immedi- 
ately preceding  them,  might  be  particularly  attended  to  in  the 
enunciation;  less  so,  the  words  in  the  middle  of  the  period. 
Hence  we  find,  that  according  to  rule,  a  small  distinctive  accent 
at  the  end  particularly  of  the  second  hem'istich,  always  precedes 
the  great  accents,  acting,  as  it  were,  as  a  check  upon  the  voice* 
The  number  of  syllables  in  the  final  word  is  also  taken  into  view» 
according  to  which  the  preceding  accentuation  is  governed.^ 
This  leads  us  to  the  inquiry  respecting  the  musical  use  of  the 
accents. 

That  the  accents  are  musical  notes,  seems  to  be  intimated  by 
one  of  their  names,  nia^:}3.     Accentusy  however,  is  a  similar 


or  else : 

Merka  Mahp.  or  Athnach. 

Athnach  or  Zokcph  K. 

S.  P. 

Tlie  plan  of  the  double  parallelism  is  sufiiciently  evident  from  tho 
above.  A  circumstance  which  evinces  the  propriety  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  my  unpremeditated  coincidence  with  Leutwein,  whose  judg- 
ments on  Hebrew  poetry  are  not  without  taste,  though  expressed  in 
an  antiquated  language. 

^  Comp.  Weimari  Doctr.  Accent  p.  81  sq.  Wasmuthi  Institut. 
method.  Accent.  Hebr.  p.  133. 
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name,  and  vet  has  do  connexion  with  music.  Our  principal  ev- 
idence of  the  fact  must  therefore  be  the  tradition  of  the  Jews, 
which  is  found  in  the  Talmud,  as  well  as  in  the  writings  of 
the  modern  Rabhins.^  The  Jews  of  the  present  day  actually 
employ  the  accents  as  musical  signs.  The  Torah  is  sung  or 
cantillated  by  them  in  their  synagogues.  The  mode  of  cantilla* 
tion  differs  in  di&rent  places.  It  is  described  in  the  Sar^ 
Mf,  specimens  of  which  have  been  published  by  Jablonsky, 
Ebert,  Kircher,  and  others.^  Excepting  a  few  embellishments, 
this  mode  of  singing  is  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  declamation 
approaching  to  song,  similar  to  the  intonation  of  our  liturgical 
forms.  Now  may  it  not  be,  that  in  this  cantillation  the  ancient 
Hebrew  music  is  still  preserved,  and  in  the  accents,  the  notes 
belonging  to  it?  The  Jews  acknowledge  themselves,  that  their 
genuine  ancient  music,  and  the  true  signification  of  the  accents, 
is  lost— which  no  one  will  dispute.  I  would  not,  however,  on 
this  account,  with  Wasmuth,^  Carpzov  and  others,  throw  aside 
so  entirely  the  present  musical  use  of  the  accents ;  it  is  certainly 
grounded  upon  an  ancient  tradition,  and  may  perhaps  give  us  a 
notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient  Hebrews  recited  their 
poetry.  I  allow  that  such  experiments  in  deciphering  the  mu- 
sical import  of  the  accents,  as  have  been  published  by  Speidel  ^ 
and  Anton,  ^  are  too  arbitrary  and  bold.     Yet  they  ever  lead  to 


^  Abicht  Accent.  Hebr.  ex  antiquiss.  usu  lectoris  vel  musico  ezplan. 
p.  3.— Following  this  tradition  Eichhorn  ( Einl.  ins  A.  T.  I.  §  71) 
concludes  that  the  accents  were  invented  for  a  musical  use.  Also 
Michaelis  (on  Lowth  p.  437)  ascribes  a  higher  antiquity  to  the  accents 
than  to  the  vowel  points. 

®  JabloDsky,  Pref.  to  his  Heb.  Bible  ;  Ebert  Foes.  Heb.  p.  65 ;  Kir- 
cher  Musurg.  Tom.  I.  Lib.  II.  c.  5.  According  to  these  the  accents 
are  not  properly  notes,  but  signs  of  entire  musical  phrases.  There 
are  three  of  these  Sargas,  the  German,  the  Italian,  and  the  Spanish. 
The  German  Jews  (vid.  Elias  Lcvita  t37t3  y\t2  Cap.  2)  object  to  the 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  that  they  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the 
accents ;  the  latter  on  the  other  hand,  accuse  tlie  former  of  want  of 
order  and  distinctness  of  modulation.  Unquestionably  the  Spanish 
mode  of  singing  is  simpler  and  in  better  taste  than  the  German. 

5  Vindiciar.  Hebr.  P.  II.  c.  II.  obj.  7.  p.  335. 

^  L.  c.  vid.  Forkel  1.  c.  p.  156. 

^  In  Paulus  N.  Rep.  I.  160  sq.  and  II.  80  sq. 
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the  resuh,  that  the  Hebrew  music  was  little  more  than  cantilla* 
tion,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  custom  of  the  Jews  at  the 
present  day,  and  by  the  probable  conjectures  respecting  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  instrumental  music.  The  instruments  of  the  He- 
brews, for  instance,  were  for  the  most  part,  as  Forkel  well  ob- 
serves, of  the  rattling,  clashing,  noisy  kind,  and  therefore  evince 
that  their  music  was  in  a  very  imperfect  state. 

From  all  this  we  may  form  some  conjecture  to  assist  us  in 
determining  the  musical  relation  of  the  parallelism  of  mem- 
bers. In  the  same  manner  as  we  have  supposed  that  there  ex- 
isted a  certain  form  or  rule  for  the  enunciation  of  the  parallelism, 
which  always  remained  the  same,  let  the  sentences  be  long  or 
short ;  so  also  we  may  suppose  that  there  was  a  similar  rule  for 
the  inflexions  of  the  voice  in  cantillation,  which  admitted,  indeed, 
of  being  altered  in  particular  instances,  but  yet  always  offered  a 
somewhat  similar  recurrence  of  sound  to  the  ear.  Whoever 
has  visited  a  Jewish  synagogue  will  understand  me ;  the  intona- 
tions in  our  own  church  also,  which  probably  originated  out  of 
the  Jewish  cantillation,  may  serve  to  illustrate  my  meaning. 
Thus  the  difSculty  would  be  removed  of  explaining  bow  such  a 
free  rhythm  could  be  adapted  to  musical  representation.  The 
objection  that  in  this  case  cheerful  and  plaintive  songs  must  have 
been  chanted  according  to  the  same  rule,  may  be  removed, 
perhaps,  by  supposing  that  it  was  the  practice  to  adopt  a  change 
of  key  and  of  measure  suited  to  the  subject  of  the  piece,  so  that 
the  cheerful  songs  might  be  given  on  a  high  key  and  with  a 
quick  measure,  while  the  plaintive  ones  were  in  a  grave  key 
and  in  slow  time. 

Thus  we  have  attempted  to  exhibit  the  parallelism  of  mtoi- 
bers,  as  a  form  of  sentence,  of  recitation,  and  of  song ;  and  to  point 
out  its  place  as  a  true  rhythmical  structure  by  the  side  of  other 
species  of  rhythm,  which  we  allow  to  be  more  finished  and  com- 
plete ;  and  no  one,  we  hope,  will  dispute  its  claims. 

The  question  whether  the  Psalms  were  sung  by  choirs  may 
be  distinctly  answered  in  the  affirmative,  so  far  as  it  regards  the 
Temple  Psalms,  and  all  which  were  destined  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. It  is  still  the  custom  in  the  synagogue  for  the  assembly 
to  respond  as  a  choir  to  the  chant  of  the  chorister ;  and  Miri- 
am with  her  women  formed  an  alternate  chorus,  Ex.  c.  15. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  must  divide  the  Psalms 
themselves  into  choruses,  as  Nachtigall,  Kiinoel  and  others  have 
done  in  their  translations ;  it  is  probable  that  the  chorus  simply 

Vol.  III.     No.  11.  66 
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repeated.^  But  even  were  this  not  the  case,  yet  this  division  is 
a  matter  of  too  much  uncertainty  to  be  safely  attempted.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  singing  was  alternate  or  responsive  in 
all  cases  where  there  is  a  change  of  the  person  speaking ;  for  the 
Orientals  are  extremely  fond  of  such  a  change  of  the  person 
speaking,  even  in  poems  which  are  not  sung.^ 

In  what  way  song  was  connected  with  the  dance,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  Few  of  the  Psalms  which  we  now  possess, 
probably  ever  had  any  connexion  with  the  dance.  Songs  like 
that  of  the  women  upon  David's  victory,  were  performed  dancing ; 
k  could  hardly  be  the  case,  however,  that  the  two  performances 
were  so  connected  as  to  resemble  the  music  and  dance  of  mod- 
em times.  The  dance,  perhaps,  consisted  for  the  most  part,  of 
certain  figures  which  were  executed  by  the  files  of  dancers, 
chiefly  in  circles,  as  the  Hebrew  name  b1n»  seems  to  indicate, 
and  the  step,  if  not  perfectly  artless,  was  free  and  without  rule.^ 
In  this  case,  the  dance  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  same  in  relation 
to  other  modes  of  dancing,  as  was  their  rhythm  compared  with 
the  rhythm  of  other  nations. 

VIII.  Historical  Interpretation  of  the  Psalms, 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Psalms,  we 
will  give  our  readers  some  account  of  the  hermeneutical  princi- 
ples, by  which  we  shall  be  governed  in  the  historical  interpreta- 
tion of  this  book.  We  approve  of  the  labours  of  modern  inter- 
preters, who  have  endeavoured  by  the  aid  of  history  to  refer  the 
Psalms  to  the  situation  of  the  author,  by  which  they  were  occa- 
sioned, and  in  which  they  were  composed,  and  to  make  this  the 
ground  of  their  exposition.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  that  any  feeling 
or  emotion  should  be  rightly  and  fully  comprehended,  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  individual  who  expresses  it,  in  his  dis- 
tinct personality,  and  in  his  relation  to  the  objects  which  have 
occasioned  it ;  it  is  only  by  such  a  knowledge  one  is  placed  in  a 


^  Such  is  the  present  custom  in  the  East.  The  chorii?  repeats 
the  melody  in  a  lower  key.     See  Niebubr's  Travels.  1.  176. 

3  Comp.  Jahn  Einleit.  ins  A.  T.  II.  723. 

3  Such  is  still  the  manner  of  the  female  dancers  of  the  East.  One 
of  them  takes  the  lead,  txtemporizing  the  steps  and  movement,  which 
the  others  imitate,  following  in  a  circle.  See  Niebuhr's  Travels,  I. 
184.  Lady  Montague's  Letters,  Let.  30.  For  other  authorities^  see  Jalm's 
BibL  Arcbaeol.  I.  1.  405. 
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situation  to  sympathize  in  the  emotion  expressed,  and  to  enter, 
fully  into  the  soul  of  the  poet.  But  in  pursuing  this  course,  ex- 
positors have  failed  in  critical  exactness  and  moderation  ;  they 
have  been  satisfied  with  conjectures  which  were  merely  pos- 
sible, and  indulged  too  much  in  hypothesis.  The  point  to  be  aimed 
at  in  every  kind  of  inquiry,  and  hence  too  in  interpretation,  is 
absolute  certainty ;  to  this  a  great  many  other  things  must  be 
sacrificed.  It  were  better  to  know  a  little  less,  but  that  which 
we  do  know,  with  greater  certainty !  It  has  therefore  seemed 
to  me  preferable  to  give  no  interpretation  at  nil,  rather  than  an 
uncertain  one ;  at  least,  the  degree  of  probability  which  an  in- 
terpretation has,  should  always  be  exactly  defined,  without  yield- 
ing one's  self  exclusively  to  a  single  view  of  the  subject.' 

Having  established  this  principle,  we  proceed  in  our  historical 
interpretation  nearly  as  follows.  In  the  first  place,  we  give  a 
characteristic  sketch  of  the  subject-matter,  i.  e.  a  description  of 
what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  the  feelings  and  views  con- 
tained in  the  Psalm,  and  especially  of  the  particular  relation  oi 
these  to  each  other.  We  next  inquire  whether  there  is  any  al- 
lusion to  external  relations,  objects  and  occasions,  whether  per- 
sonal or  of  any  other  sort,  and  compare  the  account  of  the  au- 
thor and  subject  given  in  the  title,  with  the  contents  which  have 
been  already  ascertained ;  if  the  former  agree  with  the  latter, 
we  adhere  to  it,  and  perhaps  endeavour  to  fill  up  any  deficiency 
by  adducing  other  probable  facts  from  history.  But  if  this  is  not 
the  case,  we  abandon  the  attempt  at  a  definite  historical  inter- 
pretation, and  content  ourselves  with  general  references.  An 
elegy  of  David,  a  kind  of  which  we  have  so  many  exam- 
ples, may  serve  as  an  illustration.  We  first  endeavour  to  as- 
certain what  were  the  dangers,  sufierings,  persecutions,  in  a 
word,  what  was  the  situation  of  the  poet ;  we  next  compare  this 
with  the  history  and  relations  of  David  ;  if  they  do  not  corres- 
pond we  abandon  the  reference  to  David  as  improbable,  but 
make  no  further  attempt  to  verify  the  personal  and  historical  al- 
lusions, except  in  a  general  way,  and  as  a  matter  of  conjecture 
pointing  out  the  various  probabilities.  In  this  way  we  hope  to 
steer  clear  of  the  multitude  of  hypotheses  with  which  most  com- 
mentaries on  the  Psalms  abound,  which,  in  many  instances, 
serve  only  to  obscure  the  sense  and  prevent  the  enjoyment  of 

'  Kaiser  in  his  "  Zusammenhangende  histor.  Erkl.  der  funf  Ps. 
Biichcr  etc."  instead  of  giving  the  historical  expositions  according  ta 
this  principle,  has  followed  arbitrary  hypotheses. 
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these  poems ;  for  there  are  many  subjects  which  may  be  un- 
derstood with  greater  advantage  in  a  broad  and  general  view» 
than  they  can  be  when  considered  in  a  more  definite  but  false 
point  of  light. 

To  conclude,  we  take  our  stand,  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Psalms,  exclusively  upon  the  historical  ground,  rejecting  every 
kind  of  interpretation  which  is  not  historical.  In  this  particular 
we  shall  need  offer  no  justification  of  ourselves,  since  interpreta- 
tion, as  a  science,  has  been  advanced  to  so  high  a  degree  of  per- 
fection. It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Psalms,  or  to  sympathize  cordially  whh  their  authors,  witboot 
transporting  ourselves  back  into  their  times.  The  Messianic  in- 
terpretation which  is  applied  to  many  of  the  Psalms,  must  be 
historically  verified,  in  like  manner  with  tl;e  many  prophecies 
rdating  to  the  same  subject,  (Is.  9:  1 1 .  Mic.  c.  5,)  or  we  may 
consider  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  particular  application  of  the 
ideas  which  lie  under  the  historical  facts,  the  latter  being  the 
types  and  premonitions  of  the  former.  This  reference  should 
by  all  means  be  kept  in  view,  though  the  full  and  clear  explana- 
tion of  it  belongs  rather  to  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment* 

IX.  Exegetieal  Helps. 

The  following  selection  out  the  multitude  of  works  upon  the 
Psalms,  may  meet  the  wants  of  such  as  do  not  wish  to  em- 
brace the  whole  literature  of  the  subject,  but  only  to  become 
acquainted  with  what  is  best  and  most  useful. 

I.  As  collections  of  comments  by  difierent  authors,  may  be 
recommended : 

Critici  Sacri  s.clarissimorum  virorum  in  sacrosanct!  utriusque 
foederis  biblia  doctissimae  annotationes  atque  tractatus  theologico- 
philologici.  Lond.  MDCLX.  T.  Ill  Annotationes  ad  libros  Hagio- 
graphos  continens. 

Matth.  Poll  Synopsis  criticorum  aliorumque  Scriptnrae  Sacrae 
interpretum  etcommentatorum.  Francof.  ad  Moen.  MDCXCIV. 
Vol.  II  Psalmos  continens. 

II.  Commentaries. 

Rabbi  David  Kimchi's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  It  may  be 
found  in  Bomberg's  Rabbinical  Bible,  Venice  1515 — 17.    Pub- 

•  See  the  author's  Essay  upon  the  symbolico- typical  style  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  Berlin,  theol.  Zeitschrift,  3  tes  Heft. 
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iished  separately,  Venice,  in  the  year  la^'iD  356,  i.  e.  1596  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  Isny  1542. 

R.  Solomon  Jarchi  and  R.  Abraham  Aben  Ezra's  Observations 
may  be  found  in  Bomberg's  Rabbinical  Bible,  Venice  1523 — 
28.  Those  of  the  former  also  in  the  edition  of  1547 — 49 ;  also  in 
the  Rabbin.  Bible  of  Buxtorf,  Basle  1618,  and  in  the  Amsterdam  ed. 
of  1724—27. 

Hugonis  Grotii  Annotationes  ad  V.  T.  brevibus  complurium  lo- 
corum  dilucidationibus  auxit  G.  I.  L.  Vogel ;  continuavit  J.  Chr. 
Doderlein.  Hal.  T.  III.  1776. 

By  the  same,  Auctariam,  continens  observationes  in  libroe  poeti- 
cos.  Hal.  1779.     Also  under  the  title :  Schoiis  in  libros  poeticos. 

Franc.  Vatabli  Annotatt.  in  Psalmos  subjunctis  H.  Grotii  notis, 
qnibas  observationes  adspersit  G.  I.  L.  Vogel.  Hal.  1767. 

Libri  Psalmorum  Paraphrasis  Latina,  quse  oratione  soluta  brevi- 
ter  exponit  sententias  singulorum,  ex  optimorum  interpretum  ve- 
terum  et  recentiorum  rationibus.  Addita  sunt  argumenta  singu- 
lorum Psalmorum,  et  redduntur  rationes  paraphraseos,  adspersis 
alicubi  certorum  locorum  explanatiunculis.  Excerpta  omnia  e  scho- 
iis Esromi  Rudingeri  in  ludo  literario  Fratrum  Boemicorum  Evan- 
zizii  in  Moravis  et  nunc  primum  edita.  In  5  Books.  Gorlitz 
1580.81.4. 

S.  Psalmorum  Libri  quinque  ad  Ebraicam  veritatem  versi  et 
familiari  explanatione  elucidati  per  Arctium  Fehnum  (h.  e.  Mart. 
Bucerum).  Argentor.  1526.  fol.  1529.  4.  Also  reprinted  with  the 
real  name  of  the  author. 

Anton.  Agellii  Comment,  in  Psalm.  Par.  1611.  fol. 

Mosis  Amyraldi  Paraphrasis  in  Psalmos  Davidis  una  cum  an- 
notationibus  et  argumentis.  Salmurii  1662.  4.  Ed.  2  Traj.  ad 
Rhen.  1769.  4. 

Mart.  Geieri  Comment,  in  Psalmos  Davidis.  Dresdae  1668.  T.  II. 
4.    Lips.  1681.  fol. 

Herm.  Venema  Comment,  ad  Psalmos.  Leovard.  1762 — 67. 
Voll.  VI.  4. 

Joannis  Clerici  Comment,  in  libros  Hagiographos  V.  T.  Am- 
stelod.  MDCCXXI. 

M.  Ant.  Flaminii  in  librum  Psalmorum  brevis  Explanatio.  R&- 
cudicuravit  S.  Th.  Wald.  Hal.  1785. 

J.  Henr.  Michaelis  Uberiores  Annotatt.  in  Hagiogr.  N.  T.  libros. 
Hal.  1729.  Vol.  III. 

Joh.  Bernh,  Kohler's  Crit.  Remarks  upon  the  Psalms,  in  the 
Repert.  fiir  bibl.  und  raorgenland.  Literatur.  Th.  III.  IV.  V.  VL 
VII.  VIIL IX.  X.  XIII.  XVIII. 

Jo.  Christ.  Frid.  Schulz  Scholia  in  V.  T.  contin.  a  G.  L.  Bauer. 
Vol.  IV  Psalmos  complectens.  Norimb.  1790. 

Em.  Frid.  Car.  Rosenmueller  Scholia  in  V.  T.  Pars  IV.  Psalm. 
conUn.  Vol.  I— HI.  Lips.  1798—1804.  ed.  2.  1821. 22. 
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[Of  still  hij^her  value  is  the  compendium  of  this  work,  1  Vol.  8?o. 
Lips.  1831.  This,  and  the  CommenUry  of  De  Wette,  are  in  a  phi- 
lological view  the  best  extant    Ed. 

III.  Translations. 

Psalmi  ex  recensione  textas  Hebraei  et  versionam  antiquaruni 
latine  versi  notisque  philologicis  et  criticis  illustrati  a  J.  A.  Dathe. 
Hal.  1787. 

John  David  Michaelis  German  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Part  6,  which  contains  the  Psalms.    Gottingen.  1771. 

Further :  With  remarks,  by  G.  Cbr.  Knapp.  3d  ed.  Halle  1789. 
By  Moses  Mendelsohn,  cd.  2  Berl.  1788.  With  remarks  by  Herm. 
Muntinghe,  from  the  Dutch  of  J.  £.  H.  Scholl,  3  vd.  Halle.  17d2 
—93.  By  J.  C.  C  Nachtigall,  Leips.  1776.  With  remarks,  by  J. 
A.  Jacobi,  Jena  1796.  With  remarks  by  Christ.  Crottl.  Kunol, 
Leips.  1799.  By  M.  M.  Stuhlmann,  Hamb.  1812.  By  J.  R. 
Scharer,  Berne  1812.  By  M.  Lindemann,  Bamb.  and  Wijrzb. 
1812.  By  F.  V.  Reinhard,  Leips.  1814.  By  J.  J.  Stolz,  Zurich 
1814.  By  Fr.  W.  Goldwitzer,  Erl.  1827.  [The  translation  of  De 
Wette  himself  is  perhaps  the  best  extant. — Ed. 


Art.  III.  Hints  to  Students  on  tub  Use  of  the  Eyes. 

By  Edward  Reynoldf ,  M.  0.  of  Boston. 

Introductory  Note. 

It  is  well  known  that  no  complaints  are  more  common  in  our  col- 
leges and  other  seminaries  of  learning,  than  those  which  relate  to 
the  eyes ;  and  there  are  probably  none  by  which  the  studies  of  young 
men  are  more  frequently  interrupted.  It  is  likewise  well  known, 
that  the  source  of  these  affections  is  very  frequently  referred  at  col- 
lege to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language ;  while  in  other  seminaries 
and  at  more  advanced  stages,  the  blame  is  in  like  manner  often  cast 
upon  the  Hebrew.  In  both  cases,  the  forms  of  the  letters  are  sup^ 
posed  to  produce  a  peculiar  and  injurious  effect  upon  the  eye.  Wheth- 
er this  be  true  or  not,  or  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  malady, 
the  evil  itself  is  so  great,  that  the  writer  was  led  to  make  some  in- 
quiries on  the  subject,  of  the  distinguished  Physician  and  Oculist 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  views  which  he 
took  of  it  seemed  so  just  and  important,  and  the  whole  path  was  in 
itself  so  novel  in  our  country,  and  indeed  so  little  trodden  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  that  the  writer  could  not  but  urge  him  to  commit  his 
thoughts  to  paper  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  especially  of  those 
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more  immediately  conoenied — ^the  students  in  our  colleges  and  in  our 
theological  and  other  seminaries.  The  present  article  was  written  in 
compliance  with  this  request.  It  is  popular  in  its  character,  and  lev- 
el to  the  comprehension  of  all,  while  its  positions  are  founded  on 
scientific  principles  and  long  practical  experience.  It  strikes  at  the 
root  of  an  evil  which  has  robbed  the  church  of  many  of  her  most 
promising  sons ;  and  finds  therefore  an  appropriate  place  in  the 
pages  of  a  theological  journal. — Editor. 


Hints  on  the  Use  of  the  Etes. 

The  Eye  is  the  most  wonderfully  constructed  organ  of  the 
body.  It  is  one  of  the  roost  important  to  every  individual,  who 
desires  to  fulfil  the  great  duties  of  man,  as  an  intellectual  and 
moral  being.  Its  importance  rises  in  value,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered as  the  channel  of  most  of  our  knowledge  of  nature ;  and 
through  her,  of  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  majesty  of  God.  It 
is  the  window  of  the  soul.  The  wonders  of  the  beautiful  plan- 
et which  He  created  for  our  temporary  habitation,  and  the  sub- 
lime splendors  of  the  starry  heavens,  are  all  laid  open  to  the 
mind,  through  the  medium  of  this  exquisitely  fashioned  organ. 
By  the  eye,  we  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table creation  ;  and  are  constrained  to  adore,  in  delight,  the  di- 
vine band,  which  painted  the  flowers,  and  breathed  the  spirit 
of  life,  and  gave  capacities  of  enjoyment  to  such  an  endless  va- 
riety of  beings.  The  eye  opens  to  the  mind  a  field  of  obser- 
vation vast  as  the  creation,  in  which  it  may  walk  forth,  and 
drink  as  from  a  living  fountain,  the  waters  of  intellectual  and  spi- 
ritual life.  How  did  the  heart  of  "  the  sweet  Psalmist"  glow 
with  devotion,  when  he  opened  the  eye  upon  the  starry  hea- 
vens !  How  did  the  mind  of  Newton  expand,  when  the  same 
glorious  object  was  painted  on  his  retina !  The  whole  uni- 
verse is  a  mirror,  into  which  the  eye  may  look,  and  see  with  a 
clearness  no  where  equalled  but  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  the 
wisdom,  the  goodness,  the  incomprehensible  power,  and  the  un- 
utterable love  of  its  divine  Creator  ! 

Milton  speaks  of  the  celestial  light,  that  shone  inward  upon 
the  mind,  when  the  light  of  the  sun  was  forever  withdrawn. 
But  who  that  has  listened  to  the  divine  bard,  and  heard  him 
tell  of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight, — ^who  that  has  walked  with 
him,  and  beheld  the  now  unearthly  beauties  of  his  Eden^ 

"  Her  goodliest  trees  laden  with  fairest  fruit. 
Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 
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With  gay  enamel'd  coloura  miied 


On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impressed  his  beams, 
Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 
When  God  had  showered  the  earth" — 

who  that  has  done  this,  does  not  know  that  all  these  beauteous 
images  were  originally  brought  by  the  eye  to  his  soul ;  that  na- 
ture in  her  richest  scenery  and  loveliest  hues,  was  once  painted 
on  his  "  quenched  orbs ;"  and  that  if  the  blind  bard  had  al- 
ways been  condemned  to  the  darkness  of  the  *^  drop  serene," 
our  eyes  would  never  have  been  delighted  with  the  unrivalled 
beauties,  which  bis  genius  has  portrayed  to  them  f  The 
eye  is  the  grand  avenue  through  which  science  pours  her 
rich  treasures  into  the  soul.  Who  does  not  know,  that  if  Mil- 
ton's eyes  had  not  once  poured  over  the  classics  and  sacred  page, 
our  minds  would  never  have  been  elevated  and  instructed  by 
the  treasures  of  knowledge,  which  his  poem  contains  ? 

The  spirit  of  poetry  was  doubtless  the  living  being  of  bis 
soul.  It  was  implanted  there  at  his  birth  by  nature's  liberal 
hand.  It  was  a  portion  of  himself;  and  though  his  eye  had 
never  opened  upon  the  holy  light,  its  stirrings  might  have  been 
felt  within,  and  poured  forth  in  song.  But  we  should  have 
Jooked  in  vain  for  the  image  of  the  moon  wandering  through 
heaven's  pathless  way ;  the  flaming  of  the  night  lamp  in  some 
lonely  tower ;  the  arched  walls  of  twilight  groves ;  the  reli- 
gious light  thrown  through  the  cloistered  windows ;  and  the 
many  other  beautiful  specimens  of  poetic  imagery,  which  are 
crowded  into  his  inimitable  Il'Penseroso. 

Sanderson,  though  blind  from  his  first  years,  reached  the 
heights  of  mathematical  science,  so  that  he  could  comprehend 
and  rejoice  in  the  giant  efforts  of  a  Newton's  genius.  Yet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  by  the  organs  of  others,  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  fame.  Had  West  and  Littleton  also  been 
blind,  his  name  would  probably  have  never  been  enrolled  among 
the  mathematical  prodigies  of  his  age. 

It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  prove  the  importance 
of  the  eye  to  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  man ;  yet  it 
may  be  well  to  be  reminded  occasionally  of  the  value  of  bless- 
ings, which,  from  being  the  common  property  of  all,  are  wont  to 
be  undervalued.  God's  greatest  works  are  often- the  least  re- 
garded. The  sun  in  the  firmament  shines  upon  the  world, 
dispensing  heat  and  life  and  beauty  over  its  surface.  We  re- 
joice in  its  life-giving  beams.  Our  eyes  gaze  in  delight  upon 
the  endless  forms  of  beauty  ever  springing  up  under  its  genial 
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rajrs.  How  seldom  do  we  pause',  to  direct  our  regards  to  this 
great  source  of  them  all !  We  forget  the  blessing,  because  we 
have  never  felt  its  want.  "  Optima  fit  pessima  ;"  if  I  may 
render  it  liberally, "  The  greatest  becomes  the  least."  So  it  is  with 
the  eye.  Through  it  the  mind  receives  its  chief  stores  of 
knowledge,  and  many  of  its  purest  streams  of  joy ;  but  too  of- 
ten we  first  awake  to  a  true  sense  of  its  value,  when  disease 
has  clouded  it  in  darkness. 

The  art  of  printing  has  added  a  tenfold  value  to  this  organ ; 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  steam  has  to  the  mechanical 
powers.  By  the  aid  of  this  noble  invention,  the  mental  treas- 
ures of  ages  have  been  gathered  together,  and  brought  before 
the  mind.  It  is  now  only  necessary  to  open  the  eve  upon 
these,  and  the  mind  may  drink  from  all  the  fountains  of  human 
experience ;  and  learn  lessons  of  wisdom,  which  were  formerly 
denied  to  it.  The  art  of  printing  opens  a  high  and  broad  way, 
where  the  whole  human  family,  however  widely  dispersed,  may 
walk,  and  hold  the  most  intimate  interchange  of  thought  and 
feeling.  It  brings  the  present  and  the  past  into  such  close  con- 
tact, that  each  generation  rises,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  past.  In 
one  sense,  the  promise  may  be  said  to  be  fulfilled,  that  "  the 
child  shall  be  born  an  hundred  years  old." 

Science,  art,  literature,  ail  expand,  as  the  eye  surveys,  on  the 
historic  page,  the  labours,  errors,  and  achievements  of  the  past. 
But  it  is  in  Theology,  that  the  eye  appears  in  its  surpassing 
value.  By  it,  we  read  the  word  of  life ;  and  through  it,  the 
light  of  heaven  shines  into  the  soul.  To  the  man  that  cannot 
read — ^to  whom  the  eye  is  useless  as  to  books,  the  opportunities 
both  of  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation  are  exceedingly  dimin- 
ished. How  important  then  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  who 
are  expected  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  sacred 
page ;  to  priests  whose  "  lips  keep  knowledge ;"  who  are  to 
bold  forth  the  light  of  truth  to  a  dark  world ;  on  whom  thousands 
depend  for  all  they  will  ever  learn  of  it  on  this  side  the  grave, — 
how  important  to  them  is  the  free  and  perfect  use  of  this  or- 
gan ! 

The  abundant  facilities  for  intellectual  cultivation,  which  form 
the  glory  of  the  present  age,  render  those  who  devote  their 
lives  to  study,  peculiarly  liable  to  diseases  of  the  eye.  It  may 
emphatically  be  called  the  reading  age.  Reading  is  the  fash- 
ion of  the  day.  It  commences  with  the  child  in  the  nursery ; 
constitutes  the  chief  business  of  boyhood  and  youth  ;  and*  con- 
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tioues  through  manhood  and  old  age.  No  period  is  considered 
too  tender  for  the  all  important  business  of  education  to  be  com- 
menced. No  threatening  evils  are  of  sufficient  moment  to 
stand  in  its  way ;  no  acquirements  sufficiently  great  to  permic 
repose.  As  one  advances  in  his  course,  new  demands  lor  ex- 
ertion present  themselves;  new  temptations  multiply;  new 
sources  of  information  are  thrown  open  to  him.  His  eyes  be- 
gin to  manifest  the  alarming  signs  of  inordinate  use ;  but  they 
are  too  often  disregarded,  until  incurable  disease  numbers  him 
among  its  victims ; — and  he  learns,  when  to  late,  that  he  has 
closed  the  widest  door  of  knowledge  to  the  soul ;  and  is  left  to 
mourn,  with  many  a  kindred  spirit,  the  premature  sacrifice  of 
his  usefulness  and  power. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  every  medical  observer, 
that  an  unusual  prevalence  of  diseases  of  the  eye  marks  the  pe- 
riod in  which  we  live.  Indeed,  they  are  so  prevalent,  that  they 
may  be  considered  one  of  its  common  and  peculiar  trials.  How 
many  cases  of  afflictive,  often  of  incurable  weakness  of  the  eyes, 
daily  present  themselves  among  the  studious  portions  of  the 
community !  How  many  clergymen  are  annually  compelled 
by  this  cause,  to  abate  their  exertions,  or  to  discontinue  them  alto- 
gether !  Among  those  who  devote  themselves  with  ardour  to  the 
cause  of  literature  and  science,  what  numbers  are  obliged  by 
the  failure  of  these  organs,  to  proceed  heavily  on  their  course^ 
to  abandon  its  pursuit !  Among  our  statesmen  and  public  of- 
ficers, how  tnany,  from  the  same  cause,  perform  their  duties  with 
impaired  energies,  and  diminished  usefulness!  How  often  are 
religion  and  learning  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  strong  men,  to 
whose  valuable  exertions  the  church  and  the  world  looked  up 
with  hope  and  confident  expectation  ! 

It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  that  the  causes  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  oi  this  fearful  amount  of  evil,  should  be  clearly 
ascertained  ;  and  the  means  pointed  out,  by  which  they  may,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  prevented  or  remedied.  In  this  age  espe- 
cially, which  presents  such  numerous  temptations  to  commit  er- 
rors that  may  prove  fatal  to  sound  vision,  perhaps  no  better 
service  can  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  letters,  than 
to  ascertain  these  causes  and  point  out  these  remedies. 

It  is  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  a  studious  course  of  life  almost 
necessarily  produces,  sooner  or  later,  debility  of  the  eyes.  We 
believe  this  to  be  a  mistake ;  and  we  appeal  to  the  history  of 
studious  men  to  bear  us  out  in  the  opinion.  Many  may  be  cited 
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of  all  professions,  and  in  all  liroes,  who  have  used  their  eyes, 
to  what  would  almost  seem  an  incredible  amount  ^  but  who  have 
enjoyed,  notwithstanding,  perfect  and  sound  vision,  from  child- 
hood to  hoary  age.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  great  prevalence 
of  weakness  of  the  eyes,  among  the  clergy  and  others  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  study,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  la- 
bours. The  eye,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  tex- 
ture, is  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable  of  great  endurance.  The 
Creator  evidently  formed  man  to  be  an  intellectual  being.  He 
endowed  him  with  mind  to  be  cultivated,  and  to  grow  in  knowl- 
edge. He  prepared  the  eye  to  be  the  great  instrument  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge.  Would  it  be  in  harmony  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  other  works,  if  he  had  so  formed  it,  as  to  be  easily  un- 
6tted  for  its  end  i  We  cannot  believe  that  the  most  noble  organ  of 
the  body,-'Hioble  because  fitted  to  the  noblest  end, — is  the  weakest 
and  the  most  liable  to  be  deranged  and  disqualified  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  designed.  Its  very  structure,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  thousands  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  learnings 
prove  the  contrary.  Observe  the  wonderful  contrivances  with 
which  the  Creator  has  guarded  it ;  the  extreme  care  with  which 
he  has  provided  for  its  security  against  the  smallest  injury.  Ex- 
amine the  strong,  bony  cavity  in  which  it  is  lodged,  and  the 
stronger  arches  of  bone,  that  serve  to  shield  it  in  the  moment  of 
danger.  See  the  eye-brows  and  the  muscles  which  screen  it  so 
efiectually  from  the  injurious  efiects  of  too  dazzling  light, — ^tbe 
two  curtains,  the  eye-lids  by  which  it  is  covered,  and  pro- 
tected during  sleep,  and  continually  cleaned  and  polished,  to 
be  rendered  more  fit  for  the  ready  transmission  of  the  rays  of 
light;  the  cartilaginous  edges,  which  keep  them  in  shape;  and 
the  eye-lashes  which  guard  them  from  so  many  dangers,  and 
by  the  interception  of  unnecessary  light,  render  the  image  qf  ob- 
jects more  distinct  and  lively.  Examine  the  firm,  elastic,  insen- 
sible membrane,  which  keeps  the  delicate  interior  so  secure ; 
the  power  and  obedient  activity  of  the  iri3,  ever  standing,  as 
before  the  inner  temple,  a  faithful  sentinel,  to  guard  its  delicate 
texture  from  the  intrusion  of  every  ray  of  unnecessary  light. 
Consider  too,  its  universal  sympathies  with  every  other  part  of 
the  body,  in  which  it  possesses  another  strong  tower  of  defence  \ 
When  we  reflect  on  all  this  ingenuity  and  skill  employed  for 
its  security,  and  its  extreme  importance  to  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  body  ;  we  cannot  feel  that  the  eye  is  necessarily  so  weak,  as 
to  be,  as  often  seems  to  be  the  case,  the  first  organ  to  fail  in  its 
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duties*    And  we  ate  coostraiDed  to  seek  for  other  causes  by 
which  to  explain  the  melsDcholy  fact. 

These  are  to  be  found  not  in  the  use,  but  in  the  abuse  of  the  or- 
gan. Here  is  the  foundation  of  roost  of  its  diseases.  It  isan  unwise, 
extravagant  expenditure,  instead  of  a  wise  husbandry  of  its 
powers,  that  occasions  the  frequent  failures,  over  which 
literature  and  religion  have  so  roucn  cause  to  weep*  It  is  be- 
cause this  most  perfect  of  all  optical  instrumeDts  is  not  treated 
according  to  the  optical  principles,  upon  which  the  Creator  evi- 
dently formed  and  arranged  it.  The  strongest  men,  by  exces- 
sive, unscientific,  or  too  long  protracted  action,  lose  those  energies 
prematurely,  that  were  destined  to  endure  to  old  age.  So  it  is 
with  the  eye.  It  is  the  firmest  oi^ao  of  the  body  ;  but  it  will 
not  and  cannot  bear,  with  impunity,  the  unscientific  or  extrava- 
gant uses  to  which,  through  igncN-ance  and  unjustifiable  ambition, 
it  is  so  often  subjected.  It  was  the  unnatural,  protracted,  mid- 
night lucubrations  of  Milton,  that  **  quenched  bis  orb  in  dark- 
ness ;''  and  not  their  ordinary,  natural,  and  reasonable  use.  Had 
he  made  the  eye  the  subject  of  proper  reflection,  and  regula- 
ted its  employment  according  to  the  principles  of  reason  and 
dbmmon  sense,  he  would  probably  have  never  known  the  priva- 
tions of  blindness ;  and  tnough  the  world  might  have  lost  his 
beautiful  Address  to  Light,  he  would  have  continued  to  gaze 
with  delight,  on  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  productions  of 
kindred  minds,  to  the  end  of  life. 

But  the  extravagant  use  of  the  eyes  is  not  the  only  way  by 
which  they  are  injured.  There  are  various  other  bad  hab- 
its, in  which  studious  men  continually  indulge ;  and  many  mis- 
takes, which  they  constantly  commit,  through  inattention  to  this 
important  branch  of  physical  education,  that  lie  at  the  fouoda* 
tion  of  ophthalmk!  diseases ;  and  which  only  require  to  be  known 
that  they  may  be  avoided.  Perhaps  no  subject  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  vital  interests  of  learning,  has  been  so  much 
neglected,  as  that  of  the  preservation  of  the  sight.  There 
are  very  few,  about  which  such  general  ignorance  prevails; 
and  none  perhaps,  that  more  imperiously  demand  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  devote  themselves  to  study.  It  will  be 
the  object  of  this  essay  to  point  out  some  of  these  bad  habits ;  to 
show,  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible,  some  of  the  means  by 
which  their  baneful  influence  may  be  counteracted  ;  and  to  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  care  and  attention  in  the  use  of  the  eye. 

The  narrow  limits  and  brevity  to  which  the  following  reuuu'ks 
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must  be  confined,  permit  this  to  be  done  only  in  a  very  general 
manner.  The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject  demands 
rather  a  volume,  than  an  essay.  But  if  the  few  hints  that  are  to 
be  presented,  efiect  nothing  else,  we  are  not  without  the  hope 
that  ihey  may  awakeivthe  mind  of  some  who  read  them,  to  a 
sense  ot  the  importance  of  the  topic  ;  and  perhaps  induce  them 
to  institute  a  more  faithful  examination  of  it. 

I.  Few  considerations  are  more  important  in  treating  of  the 
preservation  of  the  sight,  than  that  the  student  should  have  cor- 
rect ideas  upon  the  degree  and  proper  adjustment  of  the  light 
by  which  he  studies }  and  perhaps  none,  about  which  greater  mis- 
takes are  continually  made  by  studious  men, — mistakes  which,  al- 
though by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  most  surely  lay  the 
foundation  of  serious  weakness  of  the  eyes. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  and  least  suspected  causes  of  weak- 
ness of  sight,  is  the  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  the  frequent  alternations 
of  weak  and  strong  light.  It  has  caused  the  destruction  of  many 
eyes.  Very  few  are  endowed  with  sufficient  strength,  to  en- 
dure such  changes,  when  often  repeated,  with  impunity.  When 
the  eyes  are  closed,  and  the  light  wholly  excluded,  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  retina  becomes  exceedingly  elevated ;  so  that  it 
bears  immediate  exposure  to  strong  light  with  great  difficulty. 
The  effects  are  analogous  to  those  occasioned  by  great  and  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  If  an 
individual  thrusts  the  hand  for  a  few  minutes  into  ice-cold  water, 
and  immediately  transfers  it  into  water  in  a  lukewarm  state,  its 
sensibility  is  so  increased,  that  he  will  be  hardly  persuaded  to  be- 
lieve that  the  water  is  not  hot.  It  is  just  so  with  the  eye.  By  long 
continuance  in  darkness,  the  nerve  becomes  highly  excitable, 
and  the  blood  vessels  easily  assume  an  undue  action,  which  may 
be  readily  converted  into  dangerous  disease.  The  experience 
of  every  person  afibrds  proofs  of  this.  How  unpleasant  the  sen- 
sation, when  a  lighted  candle  is  suddenly  brought  into  a  room, 
where  one  has  been  sitting  in  previous  darkness  !  How  uneasy 
the  sensations  occasioned  by  going  from  a  dark  room,  where 
one  has  been  confined  for  a  short  time  only,  to  the  bright  light 
of  day !  What  protracted  debility  of  the  eyes  frequently  re- 
sults from  long  confinement  in  the  partial  gloom  of  the  sick 
chamber !  When  the  exclusion  of  the  light  has  been  complete, 
and  continued  sufficiently  long,  a  sudden  influx  of  light  to  the 
eve  may  so  injure  the  nerve,  as  to  produce  incurable  blindness. 
Dionysius  the  Tyrant  recognized  this  principle,  and  acted  upon 
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it,  in  gratifying  his  revenge  upon  his  miserable  captives.  Reg- 
ulus  was  cruelly  blinded  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  same  way. 
Instances  are  on  record  of  prisoners,  who,  when  restored  to  lib- 
erty, after  long  confinement  in  dark  dungeons,  have  been  urged 
by  the  sufferings  occasioned  by  being  brought  into  the  lieht,  to 
beg  that  they  might  return  to  the  comparative  comfort  of  their 
abode  of  captivity.  The  story  of  Caspar  Hauser,  the  interest- 
ing but  unfortunate  victim  of  a  mysterious  cruelty,  affi>rds  an- 
other striking  example  of  this  principle. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  changes 
in  these  extreme  cases,  and  consider  how  morbidly  sensitive  the 
retina  becomes  by  confinement  in  darkness,  we  shall  be  less  sur- 
prised to  hear,  that  similar  changes,  though  in  a  less  degree,  may, 
when  often  repeated,  as  they  are  by  the  injudicious  habits  of  stu- 
dents, seriously  injure  the  sight. 

The  manner  in  which  nature  pours  the  light  of  day  upon  the 
earth,  is  in  beautiful  harmony  with  this  principle  or  necessity  of 
the  eyes.  She  never  does  it  suddenly.  The  approach  of  the 
sun  is  ushered  in,  long  before  he  appears  above  the  horizon,  by 
the  faintest  possible  light ;  which  very  gradually  increases  in 
strength,  until,  at  last,  he  appears  in  bis  full  splendour.  This 
beautiful  accommodation  of  the  light  to  the  nature  of  the  eyes, 
affords  a  useful  lesson  on  the  art  of  preserving  the  sight.  It  se- 
cures the  organs  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  from  the  danger 
of  being  injured  by  a  sudden  change  from  darkness  to  bright 
light,  as  they  would  otherwise  be  ;  and  as  indeed  they  often  are, 
in  those  countries  where  the  sun  remains  so  short  a  space  of 
time  below  the  horizon,  that  a  short  twilight  is  exchanged 
for  the  full  brightness  of  day.  The  inhabitants  of  those  regions 
are  obliged  to  make  an  artificial  night,  by  excluding  every  ray 
of  light  from  their  sleeping  chambers ;  and  when  they  leave  these 
they  are  of  course  immediately  exposed  to  the  bright  glare  of 
the  sun.  Blindness  from  amaurotic*  affections  is  a  very  prevalent 
disease  among  them. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts,  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
every  careful  observer,  directs  us  to  some  very  important  rules 
for  the  preservation  of  the  eyes.  A  very  slight  reflection  upon 
our  modes  of  life,  discovers  many  ways,  in  which  we  continually 
depart  from  the  above  rule  ;  and  lay  the  foundation  of  serious, 
and  often  incurable  weakness  of  the  eyes.     For  instance  :  We 

*  Amaurotic^  Amaurosis,  firora  the  Greek  ifkoAqwuq,  dimness^  toeoi- 
n^s  oj  sight. — ^Ed. 
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carefully  exclude  all  light  from  our  sleeping  rooms,  that  our 
sleep  may  be  less  disturbed  ;  and  long  after  the  full  light  of  the 
sun  has  been  shining  about  our  dwellings,  we  arise,  and  opening 
the  eyes,  suddenly  expose  them  to  its  bright  glare.  The  bed  is 
placed  in  such  a  position,  that  though  the  room  may  not  have 
been  thus  carefully  closed,  our  eyes  are  opened,  on  awaking, 
upon  a  bright  window.  We  select,  with  little  judgment,  the 
darkest  room  for  our  study ;  and  expose  the  eyes  suddenly,  in 
the  various  duties  of  life,  to  the  stronger  lights  of  the  other  rooms 
and  of  the  open  day.  We  not  unfrequently  sit  in  our  rooms  af- 
ter twilight,  with  the  eyes  closed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
what  is  considered  a  salutary  repose ;  and  then  suddenly  ex- 
pose them  to  the  strong  artificial  light  of  candles  and  argand 
lamps ;  never  dreaming  that  the  uncomfortable  sensations  mo- 
mentarily experienced,  are  the  result  of  injury  to  the  organ.  The 
student  is  in  the  habit  of  surrounding  the  lamp  with  thick 
shades,  which  darken  every  part  of  the  room,  except  the  book 
or  paper  upon  which  he  is  reading  or  writing ;  and  alternately 
turning  the  eyes  from  the  brightly  illuminated  surface  of  the  one, 
to  the  dull  gloom  of  the  other. 

These  examples  are  suf&cient  for  our  purpose.  Many  others 
of  similar  character,  all  obvious  infringements  of  this  law,  will 
present  themselves  by  considering  the  habits  of  studious  men. 
The  injury  occasioned  by  each  act  of  disobedience  to  the  plain 
dictates  of  nature,  is  exceedingly  slight ;  so  that  it  does  not  ar- 
rest the  attention.  But  is  it  wonderful,  that  in  the  course  of 
months  and  years,  these  often  repeated  injuries,  however  small, 
produce  diseases ;  that  the  retina  thus  treated,  should  hegin  to 
manifest  symptoms  of  irritability ;  and  finally,  when  persisted  in, 
refuse  to  perform  its  functions  ?  Indeed,  is  it  not  rather  won- 
derful, that  the  sight  is  not  oftener  destroyed  f 

The  relation  of  the  following  case  here,  may  be  useful, 
in   impressing  this  important  principle  on  the  mind.*      "A 

Jroung  traveller,  of  robust  constitution  and  sound  health,  arrived 
ate  in  the  evening  at  his  lodgings  in  an  inn.  Being  fatigued, 
he  fell  into  a  prpfound  sleep,  from  which  he  was  awaked  on  the 
following  morning,  in  the  most  disagreeable  manner,  by  the  rays 
of  a  bright  sun,  which  were  reflected  by  the  wall  and  floor  of 
the  chamber  upon  his  face.  He  immediately  arose  and  closed 
the  window  curtains,  which  were  unfortunately  white,  and  fell 

*  Beer,  Pflege  gesunder  and  geschw&ebter'Augen. 
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•sleep  a  second  time.  But  the  sun  sood  sroused  bin  more 
rudely  than  before ;  for  its  direct  rays  now  shone  tbrougb  the 
thin  curtain,  full  upon  bis  face.  A  free  secretion  of  tears,  uni- 
ted with  a  slight  redness  and  a  troublesome  tension  of  the  eyes, 
were  the  immediate  consequences  of  this  occurrence.  These 
would  have  soon  disappeared,  if  the  sufierer  had  not  on  the  fol- 
lowing rooming  exposed  himself,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  On  the  next  day  he  was  attacked  with  a  vio- 
lent ophthalmia,  which  for  a  time  resisted  with  great  obstinacy 
all  curative  measures ;  and  finally  left  the  eyes  with  a  consider^ 
able  debility  and  such  a  predisposition  to  inflammation,- that  for 
a  very  long  time  after,  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  slightest  wind, 
or  the  least  beating  of  the  body,  without  sufiering  from  red, 
weak,  and  watery  eyes." 

Another  case  in  point  is  related  by  Himly,  from  a  smsU 
tract  entitled  ''  Fabric  of  the  Eye."*  '*  A  lawyer  took  lodgings 
in  Pall  Mall.  The  front  windows  of  the  house  faced  the  street, 
and  were  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  meridian  sun ;  while 
the  back  room,  having  no  opening  but  into  a  small,  close  yard, 
surrounded  by  high  walls,  was  very  dark.  In  this  room  he 
performed  all  his  labours  and  studies ;  but  came  into  the  other 
to  his  breakfast  and  dinner.  His  sight  soon  became  weak; 
and  at  last,  he  was  troubled  with  a  continual  pain  in  the 
eye-balls.  He  tried  glasses  of  various  kinds,  and  sought  coun- 
sel of  various  oculists,  but  without  obtaining  relief.  At  last  it 
occurred  to  him,  that  the  frequent  alternatk>n  of  light,  in  going 
and  coming  suddenly  from  the  dark  study  into  the  bright  blaze 
of  the  dining-room,  might  be  the  cause  of  his  disorder.  He 
immediately  hired  other  lodgings  in  a  different  quarter  of  the 
city,  more  favourably  situated  in  regard  to  the  light ;  and  dis- 
continued reading  and  writing  for  a  while  in  the  evening.  This 
was  sufficient,  and  soon  efiected  a  cure." 

These  cases  are  very  instructive.  They  show  the  great 
danger  of  sudden  changes  from  weak  to  strong  light,  and  pre- 
pare us  to  feel  the  importance  of  the  following  rules. 

1.  No  man  who  is  desirous  of  securing  the  advantsge  of 
sound,  healthy  eyes,  should  suffer  himself  to  expose  them  sud-, 
denly  to  a  strong  light,  on  awaking  from  sleep. 

*  Himly,  Ophthalmologische  Beobachtuogen  und  UntersuchungeD, 
Oder  Beytr^e  zur  cichtigen  Kenntniss  and  Behandlung  der  Augen 
im  gesunden  und  kranken  Zustande. 
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The  surest  mode  of  avoiding  all  danger  from  this  source,  will 
be  found  in  a  babit  of  early  rising.  It  is  doubtless  a  law  of  na- 
ture, that  we  should  retire  with  the  evening  twilight,  and  arise 
when  the  morning  dawns.  If  all  students,  especially  those  who 
have  weak  eyes,  could  be  persuaded  to  conform  to  this  rule, 
they  would  be  amply  rewarded  by  a  sounder  and  more  perma- 
nent vision.  •  But  when  fr6m  indolence,  the  power  of  iiabit,  or 
other  unavoidable  causes,  this  cannot  be  done,  nature's  mode  of 
illuminating  the  earth  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  same 
advantage  secured,  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  sleeping 
apartment.  A  room  should  never  be  selected  for  the  sleeping 
chamber,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  which  faces  the  rising  sun.  A 
western  location  is  always  preferable,  and  wiU  be  attended  with 
iess  hazard.  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  other  arrangements 
may  be  made,  by  which  all  the  above-mentioned  evils  can  be 
avoided,  and  the  advantages  of  a  western  location  secured.  Let 
the  bed,  for  instance,  be  so  situated,  that  the  day-light  shall 
never  break  in  a  direct  line  upon  the  face ;  but  fall  backwards 
over  the  head.  If  the  windows  are  opposite  to  the  rising  sun, 
Jet  them  be  guarded  by  curtains  or  blinds  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  soften  and  modify  the  intensity  of  its  rays,  and  render  the 
light  agreeable  to  the  eyes.  A  simple  curtain  suspended  at  the 
side  of  the  bed,  next  the  head,  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

2.  The  apartment  selected  for  the  study  should  be  a  well 
lighted  room. 

This  also  is  a  very  important  direction  to  all  whose  pro- 
fessk)ns  demand  a  great  and  continual  use  of  the  eyes,  mt 
only  are  sudden  changes  from  darkness  to  light,  injurious  im- 
mediately after  awaking  from  the  sleep  of  the  night ;  but  as 
appears  from  the  above  case,  they  may,  if  often  repeated,  be 
equally  injurious  in  the  day  time.  Very  few  who  study  much, 
can  neglect  this  caution,  without  impairing  sooner  or  later,  the 
strength  of  their  eyes.  Instances  are  numerous,  where  such 
neglect  has  induced  a  degree  of  irritability  that  has  prepared 
the  way  for  fatal  weakness  and  disease.  Indeed,  it  can  seldom 
be  borne  for  any  length  of  time,  without  inducing  a  painful 
sensation  in  the  organ,  which  if  not  removed  by  more  judicious 
management,  degenerates  into  troublesome  disorder,  and  wholly 
unfits  the  eye  for  long  continued,  close  application.  The  fre- 
quent habit  of  going  from  a  dark  study  into  the  brightly  illumina- 
ted streets,  almost  invariably  generates  a  high  degree  of  morbid 
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sensibility  or  the  retina,  and  intolerance  of  light,  veiy  ohstbate 
and  difficuk  of  cure. 

3.  The  individual  who  devotes  the  evening  to  study,  should 
never  precede  his  labours  by  sitting  an  hour  or  more  in  darkness. 

Many  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  this,  with  the  belief,  that  thqr 
are  giving  the  eyes  rest,  and  performing  an  essential  service  to 
them  ;  and  preparing  them  the  bett^  for  the  duties  of  the  eve- 
ning. But  it  is  a  great  mistake,  as  will  at  once  be  perceived, 
by  bearing  the  preceding  observations  in  mind.  There  can  be 
no  more  certain  mode  otinducing  all  the  evils  of  sudden  changes 
of  light. 

4.  The  room  in  which  the  evening  study  is  performed  should 
be  well  lighted. 

An  error  almost  fatal  to  endurine  strength  of  the  eyes,  is  very 
prevalent  on  this  subject.  Some  trom  avarice,  some  from  mis- 
taken economy,  others  from  ignorance  of  the  true  principles 
which  should  regulate  the  degree  of  light  proper  for  the  labouring 
eye,  are  in  the  habit  of  studying  whole  evenings,  in  large  rooms 
very  inadequately  lighted.  We  have  often  seen  the  student 
poring  for  hours  over  his  books  and  papers,  and  straining  his 
eyes,  by  the  dull  glimmering  of  one  poor  candle  or  lamp.  Nay, 
as  if  more  anxious  to  save  oil  than  eye-sight,  we  have  seen  oth- 
ers, whose  lamp  was  provided  with  double  burners,  carefully 
puU  down  the  wick  of  one,  that  there  might  be  no  unnecessary 
waste.  When  the  smarting  lids  and  watering  eyes  have  com- 
pelled them  to  extinguish  the  other,  we  have  felt  more  disposed 
to  charge  them  with  avarice,  or  censure  tbem  for  ignorance, 
than  to  sympathize  in  their  sufferings.  Others  provide  what  is 
considered  by  many  as  the  best  evening  light — the  argand  lamp; 
but  covered  with  so  thick  a  shade,  that  the  only  part  of  the 
.room  sufficiently  illuminated,  is  the  book  or  paper  over  which 
they  are  occupied.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  A  moment's  re- 
flection shows  that  both  these  are  subjected  to  the  dangers 
above  described.  In  the  first  case,  the  eyes  become  accustomed 
to  a  degree  of  darkness,  which,  compared  with  the  brighter 
light  of  the  succeeding  day,  is  very  detrimental.  In  the  second, 
they  are  exposed  to  continual  alternations  of  light  during  the 
evening ;  as  they  are  necessarily  so  frequently  obliged  to  turn 
the  eyes  from  the  highly  illuminated  surface  of  the  book,  to  the 
comparative  surrounding  darkness  of  the  room. 

Nothing  exerts  a  more  favourable  influence  in  preserving  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  student's  eyes,  than  a  proper  adjustment 
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of  the  ligbt  during  the  hoars  of  labour.  Peihaps  nothing  tends 
more  certainly  to  injure  thero,  and  to  induce  serious  debility, 
than  neglecting  to  secure  the  advantages  of  such  an  adjustment. 

Too  little  light  debilitates  the  eyes,  not  only  by  the  alterna- 
tions above  mentioned,  to  which  every  one  who  studies  by  such 
a  light  is  constandy  liable ;  but  it  also  strains  them,  by  compel- 
ling them  to  inordinate  action,  in  order  to  obtain  distinct  vision. 
The  uneasy  sensations  occasioned  by  attempting  to  read  or 
write,  for  a  short  time  only,  by  an  inadequate  light,  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  this.  Whenever  they  are  perceived,  they  should 
be  regarded  as  the  premonitory  signs  of  more  serious  evils,  to 
which  such  a  habit  may  lead. 

Too  much  light,  on  the  contrary,  dazzles  and  confuses  the 
eyes.  If  they  are  continually  exposed  to  it,  as  they  are  in  apart* 
ments  injudiciously  selected  and  lighted,  a  degree  of  morbid 
sensibility  will,  sooner  or  kter,  be  induced,  and  unfit  them  for 
the  purposes  of  study. 

Tn  northern  countries  which  are  almost  perpetually  covered 
with  snow,  instances  of  blindness  are  exceedingly  frequent  from 
the  great  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  the  strong  dazzling  ligbt,  oe- 
casioned  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  their  white  surface. 
In  these  cases,  the  powers  of  the  retina  are  suddenly  exhausted 
by  the  stimulus  of  extreme  degrees  of  light.  The  same  effect 
not  unfrequently  takes  place  more  graduaUy,  but  with  equal 
certainty,  when  the  eyes  are  exposed,  for  a  series  of  years,  to 
labour  in  rooms  too  much  lighted. 

From  these  observations  we  draw  the  following  rules : 

5.  The  eye  both  in  reading  and  writing,  should  always  have 
that  moderate  degree  of  light,  which  is  best  suited  to  its  powers ; 
which  produces  easy,  distinct  vision ;  and  which  is  wholly  unat- 
tended with  any  unpleasant  sensations. 

6.  The  light  of  the  room  in  which  we  study  should  be,  as 
much  as  possible,  equally  distributed.  It  should  never  be  a 
reflected  or  concentrated  light.  Both  these  kinds  of  light,  when 
the  eyes  are  long  and  frequently  exposed  to  them,  ire  very  in- 
jurious. Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
eye^,*than  exposure  to  a  highly  concentrated  ligbt.  The  late 
eclipse  of  the  sun  occasioned  many  melancholy  examples  of  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  such  exposure.  The  writer  has 
seen  two  cases  of  incurable  blindness,  in  individuals  who  igno- 
rantly  watched  its  progress  with  the  naked  eye ;  and  many  oth- 
ers, in  which  viskm  was  seriously  impaired.    These  are  extreme 
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etses ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  the  same  cause  in 
10  a  less  degree  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  prove  highly  debili- 
tatiog  to  the  vision.  They  are  mentioned  to  impress  the  mind 
with  the  importance  of  the  direction.  The  neglect  of  it  has  laid 
the  foundation  of  many  a  dangerous  ophthalmia,  followed  by 
weakness  of  sight,  that  un6tted  the  individual,  during  life,  ibr 
diligent  studv. 

Nothing,  for  example,  can  be  worse  than  the  habit  of  studying 
at  aif  open  window,  which  receives  the  strong  reflection  from  an 
opposite  wall,  against  which  the  sun  shines.  The  light  of  a 
room,  where  the  windows  reach  to  the  floor,  is  also  injurious* 
In  this  case,  the  light  is  reflected  from  the  floor  up  to  the  eyes, 
and  the  apartment  is  unpleasantly  and  unnaturally  illuminated. 
It  is  almost  impossible  that  the  individual  who  studies  continu- 
ally in  such  a  light,  can  preserve  sound,  healthy  eyes.  An 
apartment  into  which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  shine,  is  much 
more  easily  endured  by  the  eyes,  than  one  where  they  are  thus 
tormented  by  his  reflected  rays. 

Nature's  light  is  uniformly  and  equally  diffijsed.  Wherever 
tbe  eye  turns,  over  the  broad  surface  of  creation,  this  harmo- 
nious distribution  is  pleasingto  it,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with 
its  functions  and  powers.  I'erhaps  the  man,  who  in  the  pursuits 
of  literature  is  ever  immured  in  his  study,  especially  in  the  city, 
surrounded  by  houses  which  are  continually  annoying  him  by 
reflected  light,  cannot,  on  many  accounts,  be  considered  as  liv- 
ing in  a  state  of  nature,— certainly  not,  so  far  as  tbe  health  of 
the  eye  is  concerned.  Therefore,  when  he  is  compelled  to  oc- 
cupy such  a  room,  he  will,  if  he  sets  a  proper  value  upon  the 
unspeakable  blessings  of  a  sound,  permanent  vision,  imitate  as 
far  as  possible  nature's  method  of  illumination,  and  adopt  such 
measures,  as  will  prevent  the  introductk>n  of  both  the  direct  and 
reflected  light. 

This  is  easily  done.  The  light  of  such  an  apartment  should 
be  softened  by  placing  green  or  blue  curtains  before  tbe  win- 
dows. Even  the  furniture  of  the  study  should  be  such  as  does 
not  ofiend  the  eye  by  occasioning  a  concentrated  light.  It 
should  not  be  adorned,  for  instance,  with  any  bright  or  brilliant 
objects,  upon  which  the  eye  cannot  repose  with  pleasurable  sen- 
sations. The  walls  should  be  painted  with  a  soft  blue  or  green 
colour.  The  carpet  should  be  of  green.  This  is  tbe  colour 
which  nature,  who  in  all  her  works  seems  to  have  provided  with 
much  care  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  eye,  has  so  univer- 
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sally  painted  the  wpvld.  The  nearer  her  plan  can  be  imitated 
in  the  little  world,  where  the  student  b  destined  to  pass  such  a 
portion  of  his  days,  the  less  liable  he  will  be  to  suffer  from  weak- 
ness of  the  eyes. 

The  expense  of  this  is  trifling*  But  who  that  reflects  upon 
the  value  of  the  eyes,  and  the  unspeakable  loss  which  every 
one  sufiers)  when  deprived  of  their  use  by  disease  or  weakness, 
does  not  perceive  at  once,  that  all  pecuniary  consideratbns 
deserve  the  name  of  madness  rather  than  a  praiseworthy  econ- 
omy ? 

7.  A  few  words  may  be  proper  upon  the  quantity  of  light 
that  is  best  adapted  to  evening  study.  It  should  always,  as  in 
the  day,  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  student  to  see  easily  and 
distinctly,  and  without  occasioning  any  effi)rt,  labour  or  straining 
of  the  eyes.  Here,  very  fatal  mistakes  are  often  made.  How 
many  students  sit  for  whole  evenings,  straining  the  eyes,  even  till 
midnight,  by  the  light  of  one  dull  lamp !  How  many  think, 
while  they  do  it,  that  they  are  performing  an  important  service 
to  the  eyes !  How  many  wonder,  that  with  such  prudence  and 
care,  they  should  be  obliged  to  retire  from  their  labour  by  the 
Itching,  painiul  sensations  of  the  organ ;  by  the  watering,  red- 
ness, and  other  symptoms,  which  speak  a  language  so  plain,  that 
one  would  think  the  most  stupid  might  understand  its  meaning. 
The  eyes  are  strained — ^they  have  been  labouring  in  darkness  ; 
and  this  is  their  mode  of  begging  for  more  light,  or  repose. 
They  have  no  organs  of  speech.  If  they  had,  they  would 
make  the  request  long  before  compelling  obedience  by  the 
smarting  and  pain.  How  many  have  continued  to  commit  this 
error,  until  incurable  weakness  of  the  eyes  has  left  them  to 
mourn,  when  too  late,  their  ignorance  and  folly  ! 

If  the  common  lamp  is  used,  two  would,  to  most  eyes,  be 
better  than  one ;  since  the  light  of  a  single  lamp,  especially  if 
the  print  is  smaU,  is  insufficient  for  easy,  distinct  vision. 

But  common  lamps  and  candles  are  the  worst  possible  means 
of  lighting  a  study ;  and  cannot  be  recommended.  They  are 
bad,  in  the  first  place,  because  they  occasion  an  irregular,  flick- 
ering light.  The  flame  is  unsteady ;  especially  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  when  the  windows  are  open ;  and  in  the  winter,  when 
so  many  strong  currents  are  blowing  about  them.  The  eyes 
are  often  seriously  incommoded  by  this.  If  candles  are  used, 
the  best  kind  are  the  wax  or  spermaceti,  because  they  are  more 
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pure,  and  the  flame  preserves  a  more  uniform  length,  and  a 
more  steady,  perpendicular  direction.  They  are  also  better, 
because  they  emit  no  smoke,  and  do  not  deteriorate  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  room,  like  burning  oil  and  tallow.  Beer,  the  dis- 
tinguished German  oculist,  recommends  four  wax  candles  as 
the  most  preferable  light  for  evening  study. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  common  argand  study  lamp, 
now  so  much  in  use,  but  without  the  dark  shade,  for  reasons 
alreiMy  mentioned,  af&rds  the  most  appropriate  light  for  the 
health  of  the  eyes.  It  yields  a  suflicient  light.  Its  degree  can 
be  more  easily  graduated  to  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  than  any 
other.  The  flame  is  perfectly  steady  and  uniform,  and  unaf- 
fected by  currents  of  air.  It  occasions  no  smoke,  and  conse- 
quently, is  better  adapted  to  secure  all  the  desiderata  demanded 
on  the  principles  by  which  our  rooms  should  be  artificially 
lighted  for  evening  study.  The  ground  glass  shade,  however, 
is  not  the  most  appropriate,  because  it  produces  too  concentrated 
a  light,  and  is  therefore  injurious  to  the  eye.  The  best  shade 
is  one  of  oiled  paper,  which  diflfuses  a  suflicient  light  round  the 
room,  and  is  not,  by  its  glare,  ofllensive  to  vision. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  our  subject,  there  are  several 
other  habits,  which,  in  ttie  course  of  time,  may  injure  the  eyes, 
and  are  therefore  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  noticed.  Their 
importance  perhaps  is  greater,  because  they  are  so  common ; 
and  because  their  injurious  eflects  are  produced  in  such  an  in- 
sidious manner,  and  by  such  imperceptible  degrees,  as  to  be 
easily  overlooked. 

I.  In  connexion  with  the  above  remarks  upon  the  injurious 
consequences  of  reflected  and  concentrated  light,  we  would 
enter  a  protest  against  the  practice,  so  common  among  studious 
men,  of  wearing  shades  before  the  eyes,  when  they  read  by 
candle  light.  The  majority  who  do  this,  with  the  belief  that 
they  are  protecting  the  eyes,  and  securing  them  from  danger, 
commit  a  serious  error.  This  will  be  seen  at  once,  by  bearing 
in  mind  the  facts  upon  which  some  of  the  above  mentioned  rules 
are  founded.  They  keep  the  eyes  in  an  unnatural  degree  of 
darkness,  that  unfits  them  for  the  stronger  light  to  which  they 
are  exposed  when  the  shade  is  removed ;  and  thus  they  are 
exposed  to  the  evil  consequences  described  when  speaking  of 
the  eflects  of  sudden  changes  from  weak  to  strong  light. 

But  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.    They  are  those  b- 
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dmduab  whose  eyes  are  prominent,  and  stand  out  Tar  firom  the 
head ;  and  whose  eye-brows  and  eye-lashes  are  weak  and  defi- 
cient. These  are  deprived  of  nature's  shade ;  and  require  an 
artificial  one.  The  hest  is  a  shade  of  thin  green  silk,  which 
does  not  wholly  exclude  the  rays  of  light,  but  only  softens  them. 
The  worst  are  varnished  shades  of  leather,  or  any  other  bright, 
impervious  material.  They  are  improper  and  ill  adapted  to  the 
end,  because  they  screen  the  eye  too  much,  and  cause  the 
pupil  to  be  too  widely  dilated ;  by  which  more  lieht  is  *per^ 
mitted  to  enter  it  from  the  highly  illuminated  surface  of  the 
book  or  paper,  than  consists  with  its  healthy  condition.  The 
effects  are  not  dissimilar  here  to  those  produced  by  exposing 
the  eyes  to  a  too  concentrated  light. 

2.  But  we  would  enter  a  louder  protest  against  another  habit, 
wholly  at  variance  with  all  the  above  principles,  and  which  has 
prematurely  ruined  the  eyes  of  hundreds  and  thousands ;  and 
robbed  religion  and  learning  of  many  an  able  friend.  It  is  the 
habit  of  reading  and  writing  by  twilight.  Nay,  some  have  been 
mad  enough  to  ruin  the  eyes  by  attempting  the  same  by  moon- 
light !  They  have  done  both  to  save  time ;  a  most  miserable, 
senseless  economy,  by  which,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  few 
minutes,  months  and  years  of  useful  labour  have  been  thrown 
away.  This  folly  has  laid  the  foundation  of  many  cases  of 
weakness  of  the  eyes,  for  the  removal  of  which,  all  medical 
treatment  proved  unavailing. 

3.  Another  habit  requiring  a  cautionary  notice,  is  that  of  gaz- 
ing, for  a  long  time,  at  the  bright  moon.  The  history  of  as- 
tronomy points  to  a  number  of  its  followers,  who  were  forever 
blinded  by  this  habit.  The  disagreeable  feeling  of  tension,  and 
the  inexplicable,  unpleasant  sensation  experienced,  by  looking 
for  a  few  minutes  at  the  full  moon,  with  the  naked  eye,  will,  on 
experiment,  convince  any  one,  that  it  is  a  habit  dangerous  to 
vision.  A  little  reflection  explains  it.  It  is  a  highly  concen- 
trated light;  and  the  dilated  evening  pupil  permits  it  to  pass  to 
the  eye  in  full  quantities. 

4.  There  is  another  habit  in  which  the  strongest  eye  cannot 
indulge  without  danger ;  and  which  to  weak  eyes,  has  proved 
fatal.  It  is  that  of  looking  at  the  lightning,  especially  in  the 
night  time.  There  is  a  sublimity  in  a  thunder  storm  by  night, 
which  affi)rds  a  great  temptatbn  to  the  lovers  of  nature,  to  com- 
mit this  error.  It  is  one  of  nature's  grandest  spectacles ;  but  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  sudden  and  extreme 
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ahernatbos  of  light  and  darkoeas  that  can  be  presented  to  the 
eye— and  to  a  weak  eye,  would  be  full  of  danger. 

5.  The  habit  of  reading  and  writmg  by  a  side  light  should  also 
be  avoided.  This  is  an  error,  into  which  many  reading  men 
constandy  fall,  and  by  which  not  a  few  have  impaired  their 
yisioo.  Most  men  do  it  without  thought.  Some,  who  pay 
great  attention  to  the  care  of  the  qres,  do  it  from  prioc]|de. 
To  avoid  the  injurious  consequences  of  the  bent  position  while 
leaning  over  the  table,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  sitting  upright,  and 
holding  the  book  in  their  hand,  in  their  evening  studies,  and 
arranging  the  light  so  that  it  shall  shine  upon  them  sideways. 

It  is  a  general  remark  of  those  oculists  who  have  enjoyed 
the  most  ample  opportunities  for  observation,  that  the  left  eye  is 
much  more  frequently  the  subiect  of  disease  than  the  right;  and 
that  when  both  are  diseased,  the  left  is  the  most  afl^ted.  They 
explain  this  fact  by  the  habit  that  most  men  adopt,  of  reading 
and  writing  by  a  side  light,  and  generally  the  left  side. 

The  consideratk>n  of  the  nature  of  the  iris  and  the  laws 
which  regulate  its  actions,  explains  the  manner  in  which  this 
habit  injures  vision,  and  predisposes  to  disease. 

The  iris,  as  every  one  knows,  is  that  delicate  curtain  provided 
by  nature  to  protect  the  tender  retina  from  the  injurk)us  action 
of  unnecessary  light.  When  the  light  is  in  sufficient  auantities 
to  injure  the  nerve,  this  curtain  closes  for  the  purpose  oi  exclud- 
ing it.  When  there  is  too  little  light  for  distinct  vision,  it  dilates 
to  admit  more. 

But  the  sympathy  existing  between  the  iris  of  the  two  eyes, 
is  so  perfect,  that  they  always  act,  more  or  less,  in  concert. 
When  one  is  in  the  shade,  (as  it  is,  for  instance,  while  reading 
by  a  side  light,)  the  other  being  influenced  by  it,  will  be  unable 
to  preserve  that  state  of  contractk)n,  which  the  necessity  of  the 
retina  requires.  Consequently,  the  individual,  while  engaged 
in  reading  or  writing  in  this  position,  exposes  one  eye  to  the  ad- 
mission of  a  greater  degree  of  light  than  is  consistent  with  its 
healthy  condition.  With  this  fact  in  view,  it  will  appear  less 
surprising,  that  the  student,  who  continues  this  injurious  practice 
day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  for  a  series  of  years,  should, 
in  the  end,  injure  the  eye,  and  expose  it  to  weakness,  if  not  dis^ 
ease. 

The  bad  consequences  of  this  habit  are  sometimes  manifested 
very  early  in  those  individuals  whose  eyes  are  weak,  by  the 
uneasy  sensations  produced  in  the  exposed  and  unshaded  eye. 
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Hiroly  informs  us,  that  io  early  life,  when  he.  was  in  the  habit  of 
reading  much  bj  this  sort  of  light,  he  was  not  unfrequently  an- 
noyed, even  in  sleep,  by  the  pain  which  it  occasioned  in  that 
eye.* 

The  above  facts  account  for  the  uneasy  sensations  occasion- 
ed by  looking  intensely,  for  a  long  time,  through  telescopes  and 
perspective  glasses,  with  one  eye,  while  the  other  is  closed. 

Of  course,  these  observations  are  less  applicable  to  the  day 
than  to  the  evening  light.  The  light,  in  the  day  time,  is  so 
equally  and  universally  diffused,  and  so  much  more  in  harmony 
with  the  healthy  functions  of  the  eye,  that  reading  by  a  side 
light,  is  attended  with  comparatively  little  danger.  The  case  is 
very  different  in  the  night,  especially  with  men  who  fall  into  the 
unwise  economy  of  saving  oil  and  candles ;  and  who  sit,  for 
whole  hours,  reading  by  a  single  poor  lamp,  which  shines  in- 
deed, upon  two  spots,  the  left  eye  and  the  book,  but  excepting 
these,  sheds  only  light  enough  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  room, 
to  render  the  surrounding  darkness  visible. 

But  what  is  the  direction  that  is  best  suited  to  the  eyes,  and 
is  the  leas|  liable  to  injure  them  ?  It  is  that  light  which  is  suffi- 
cient for  distinct  vision  ;  and  which  falls  over  the  left  shoulder, 
in  an  oblique  direction,  from  above,  upon  the  book  or  study  ta- 
ble. Every  study,  however  situated,  may,  with  little  trouble, 
and  very  trifling  expense,  be  accommodated  with  such  a  light. 
The  advantages  arising  from  it  in  a  long  life  of  study,  may  be 
incalculably  great. 

6.  The  above  remarks  show  the  impropriety  and  the  evil 
consequences  following  another  bad  and  very  common  habit; 
viz.  that  of  sitting  with  the  back  to  the  window,  and  holding  the 
book  or  paper  before  the  eyes,  in  order  to  see  more  distinctly. 
Whoever  does  this  constantly,  will  sooner  or  later  experience, 
whether  he  believes  it  or  not,  the  evils  of  exposing  his  eyes  to  a 
concentrated  light,  while  the  pupil  is  in  an  unfavourable  state  for 
its  reception. 

7.  Another  bad  habit,  which  if  much  indulged,  cannot  fail  to 
injure  the  eyes,  is  the  practice  of  holding  a  candle  between  the 
eye  and  the  book,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  distinct 
vision.  They  only,  however,  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  this 
error,  whose  eyes  from  natural  decay  require  the  aid  of  glasses. 

*  Himly,  Ueber  den  Nachtheil  der  Beleuchtung  von  einer  Seite 
her. 
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Wbea  the  eyes  b^io  to  fail  from  age,  aod  the  iadividual  is 
obliged  to  remove  the  book  farther  off  thao  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to,  in  order  to  obtain  distinct  vision,. the  image  painted 
upon  the  retina  is  proportionally  smaHer;  and  of  course,  the 
farther  the  object  is  removed,  the  less  light  comes  into  the  eye. 
Ck>n8equently,  the  image  will  be  also  fainter.  These  facts,  with 
another,  that  the  pupil  is  smaller,  and  admits  less  tight,  lAma 
increasing  years  have  occasioned  long-sightedness,  explain  the 
reason,  why  at  that  period  of  life  we  require  a  more  intense 
light.  A  true  economy  of  the  eye  consists,  not  in  thus  ex- 
posing them  to  a  concentrated  light,  but  in  having  recourse  to 
spectacles,  by  which  these  evils  are  so  simply  and  so  easily 
remedied. 

8.  With  one  observation  more,  we  close  the  subject  of  light. 
The  student  should  protect  the  eyes  in  summer  from  the  direct 
rays  of  a  burning  sun.  The  best  remedy  against  this  is,  that 
the  rim  of  the  hat  should  be  of  sufficient  breadth  to  shield  the 
eyes.  Eye-Destroyers  would  not  be  an  unappropriate  name  for 
the  narrow  things,  which,  by  some  of  the  more  recent  fashions, 
are  called  hats. 

II.  The  above  remarks  are,  perhaps,  sufficient,  to  leave  upon 
the  mind  some  of  the  most  important  principles  in  r^ard  to 
light,  in  the  management  and  preservation  of  the  eyes.  We 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  some  other  points,  of 
eaual  consequence.  It  is  very  important  to  ascertain  the  periods 
01  the  day,  when  the  eyes  are  capable  of  bearing  severe  labour 
with  the  greatest  impunity.  By  possessing  clear,  de6nite  ideas 
upon  this,  and  acting  upon  ihem,  much  may  be  efiected  during 
a  long  course  of  studious  habits,  in  securing  the  blessings  of 
sound,  healthy  vision. 

1.  The  morning,  after  moderate  but  sufficient  sleep,  is  the 
most  favourable  period  for  study.  The  eyes,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  body,  have  been  rested  and  strengthened  by  the 
repose  of  the  night ;  and  come  with  renewed  vigour  to  their  task. 
They  are  less  easily  fatigued,  and  are  able  to  bear  greater  exer- 
tion at  that  period,  than  at  any  other.  The  exchange  of  mid- 
night for  morning  lucubrations,  would  confer,  through  the  ben- 
eficial action  upon  the  eyes,  an  essential  benefit  upon  the  cause 
of  literature  and  religion.  We  earnestly  recommend  all,  to 
whom  these  interests  are  dear,  and  who  are  called  upon  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  stand,  to  labuor  in  this  service,  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.     Few  changes  would  con- 
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duce  more  to  a  diminution  of  the  prevalence  of  diseases  of  the 
eyes  among  students,  than  the  habit  of  early  rising,  and  securing 
the  advantages  of  nature's  best,  purest,  and  softest  light,  for  the 
performance  of  the  more  arduous  portions  of  duty.  They  espe- 
cially would  secure  an  ample  reward  by  it,  whose  eyes  have 
been  rendered  unfit,  eidier  by  constitutional  weakness  or  impu- 
dent management,  for  long  continued,  diligent  efibrts.  The 
advantages  to  such  individuals,  of  morning  over  evening  light, 
are  incalculably  great. 

One  precaution,  however,  is  necessary  to  be  observed ;  oth- 
erwise, the  eyes  may  be  injured  by  morning  light.  It  is  impoo- 
Bible  to  go,  as  some  do,  immediately  from  the  bed  to  the  study 
table,  while  the  eyes  are  but  half  opened,  and  the  student  may 
he  said  to  be  half  asleep.  This  is  an  extreme  from  total  repose 
to  instantaneous  exertion.  All  extremes  are  injurious  to  the 
animal  frame ;  especially  to  parts  of  such  peculiar  delicacy  of 
structure  and  functions  as  the  organ  of  sight.  Let  the  morning 
student,  therefore,  not  be  in  too  great  haste,  on  first  awaking 
from  sleep,  to  be  at  his  books*  He  should  move  about  for  a 
little  space,  until  his  eyes  recover  from  the  first  weakness,  that 
is  generally  experienoed  on  awaking,  before  he  goes  to  his 
studies** 

3.  Much  use  of  the  eyes  immediately  after  a  full  meal,  is  in- 
jurk)us,  and  should  be  avoided  by  all  students ;  especially  those, 
whose  eyes  are  not  remarkably  strong.  Every  feeling  of  the 
qrstem  shows,  that  nature  requires  rest  from  all  exehion  at  this 
time.  Elspecially  does  the  disposition  to  sleep,  the  litde  inclina- 
tion for  thought,  and  the  heaviness  of  the  whole  head,  prove 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  congestion  there,  and  a  peculiar  im- 
propriety in  tasking  the  brain  or  eyes  at  such  a  time.  The 
florid  look,  the  turgid,  straggling  vessels  that  appear  on  the  con^ 
junctiva  of  the  eyes  of  those  who  continually  commit  this  error^ 
are  sufficient  evidence,  were  there  no  other,  of  its  dangerous 
tendency. 

*  The  above  directions,  however,  are  not  applicable  to  all.  There 
are  some  individuals  who  suffer  more  inconvenience  fit>m  using  the 
eyes  in  the  morning,  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  day.  Indeed  this 
is  not  uncommon,  with  those  who  have  weak  eyes.  Such  persons 
should  carefully  avoid  all  straining  of  the  eyes  at  this  time.  They 
should  commence  no  labour,  until  the  ^ling  of  uneasiness  about  the 
eyes,  and  the  slight  haze  which  is  spread  before  them,  have 
peaied. 
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3.  All  labour  or  study,  which  strains  the  eyes  much,  when  the 
body  is  from  any  cause  in  a  heated  condition,  should  also  be 
carefully  avoided.  The  reasons  just  urged  against  using  the 
eyes  immediately  after  eating,  are  equally  binding  here.  There 
is  a  general  increased  arterial  action  at  such  times ;  and  with 
deep  thinking  men,  public  speakers  and  others,  with  whom  the 
brain  is  in  a  constant  state  of  activity,  a  peculiarly  increased 
tendency  to  congestion  of  the  head  and  eyes.  Consequently,  they 
should  not  be  subjected  to  any  intense  action,  until  the  body  is 
rested  and  cooled,  and  the  general  arterial  circulation  equalized. 
Whoever  has  been  warmly  engaged  in  public  speaking,  either 
from  the  pulpit  or  bar,  when  his  feelings  have  been  excited, 
and  he  has  oeen  animated  with  a  strong  desire  to  ioftise  the 
spirit  of  bis  own  mind  into  his  hearers,  is  conscious,  by  his  feel- 
ings afterwards,  that  the  head  is  unusually  crowded.  If  he  tasks 
the  eyes  immediately  after  by  a  strong  eflbrt,  he  will  be  con- 
scious that  they  are  less  calculated  for  it  than  at  other  times. 

Beer  tells  us,  that  he  could  mentk}n  many  melancholy  exam- 
ples of  distinguished  orators,  who,  from  the  neglect  of  this  rale, 
by  putting  the  eyes  to  an  unwise  use  immediately  after  delW^ 
ering  their  orations  or  sermons,  have  in  a  short  time  brought  on 
a  weakness  almost  fatal  to  vision ;  and  who  were,  ever  after, 
wholly  incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  their 
station. 

4.  The  ^straining  of  the  eye-sight  should  also  be  carefully 
avoided  by  artificial  evening  light.  The  day  time,  as  we  have 
said  before,  is  the  proper  period  for  bard  study.  The  evening 
b  the  period  for  repose  or  amusement.  Nature  has  provided  a 
light  by  day,  which,  if  not  spoiled  by  man's  device,  acts  rather 
as  an  agreeable  stimulus  than  as  an  injury  to  the  organ  of  vision. 
It  is  impossible,  when  she  has  withdrawn  it  from  the  earth,  to 
substitute  an  artificial  light  that  is  equally  agreeable,  and  equally 
innocent.  If  the  student  will  be  content  to  study  only  by  the 
light  of  nature's  lamp,  and  to  repose,  when  she,  for  bis  good, 
has  extinguished  it,  he  will  diminish  exceedingly  the  chances  of 
weakened  vision.  More  eyes  have  been  injured  by  Saturday 
night  sermons,  than  by  the  week's  study  that  preceded  them. 
The  prevalent  error  that  "  a  man  cannot  write  until  the  spirit 
moves,"  has  unfitted  many  a  ready  writer  for  much  useful  labour. 
Through  man's  native  indolence,  it  will  probably  destroy  many 
more ;  for  the  spirit  seldom  will  move  the  procrastinating,  lazy 
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man,  until  tbe  setting  sun  compels  him  to  light  his  candles  for 
the  evening  and  midnight  toil. 

5.  When  the  student  is  obliged  to  use  the  eyes  much  by 
candle  light,  he  should  select  such  reading  or  study  as  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  great  mental  effi)rt ;  since  this  al- 
ways increases  the  tendency  of  tbe  blood  to  tbe  head,  and  aug- 
ments the  danger  of  injuring  tbe  eyes. 

6.  When  there  is  no  necessity  in  tbe  case,  and  the  choice  is 
free,  writing  is  preferable  to  reading  as  an  evening  employmeot, 
provided  it  is  not  attended  with  any  mental  effi>rt»  it  will  be 
found  on  trial,  to  strain  the  eyes  less. 

III.  Tbe  eye  has  been  denominated  by  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man writer,  amJcrocotm.*  *^As  man,"  says  he,  ^Ms  to  be 
considered  a  little  world  (microcosm)  in  relation  to  tbe  earth 
upon  which  he  lives,  even  so  must  tbe  eye  be  considered  a  mi- 
crocosm in  regard  to  the  individual  man."  There  is  great  pro- 
priety in  the  term.  An  examination  of  the  structure  of  tbe  eye, 
presents  us  with  the  striking  fact,  that  a  perfect  specimen  of 
each  of  the  difierent  membranes  which  go  to  form  the  whole 
body,  enters  into  its  composition.  Each  of  these  various  mem- 
branes and  parts  of  (he  organ  possesses  the  same  properties  and 
Eeculiarities,  is  endowed  with  the  same  vitality,  and  governed 
y  the  same  general  laws,  with  those  to  which  it  is  akin.  Con- 
sequently a  mutual  sympathy  of  the  most  intimate  character,  is 
constantly  maintained  between  them.  Neither  is  independent 
of  the  other.  This  sympathy,  this  mutual  dependence,  is  the 
subject  of  constant  observation  in  health  and  disease.  Hence 
the  reason,  why  the  eye  is  so  sure  an  index  of  the  state  of 
heahh  and  disease  of  the  body.  Hence  its  clear,  bright  appear- 
ance, when  the  harmony  of  health  pervades  the  general  system ; 
and  hence  its  dull,  heavy  look,  when  disease  has  entered  the 
citadel.  This  similarity  of  structure  and  function,  can  alone 
explain  tbe  great  variety  of  diseases  with  which  the  eye  is  af- 
fected. It  is  tbe  frequency  with  which  this  fact  is  overlooked, 
that  renders  their  treatment  so  difficult,  and  tbe  results  so  unsat- 
isfactory. There  is  no  organ  whose  vigour  depends  more  upon 
the  general  health  of  the  body  than  the  eye,— none,  whose  dis- 
eases arise  more  evidently  from  the  derangement  of  the  general 
health,— and  none  which  displays  more  numerous  sympathies 
with  every  part  of  the  body. 

*  Beer»  Lelire  von  den  Augenkrankheiten. 
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These  important  facts  present  a  wide  field  of  thought,  which 
the  appropriate  limits  of  this  essay  forbid  us  to  enter ;  since  it 
embraces,  legitimatelj,  the  whole  circle  of  medical  pathology. 
We  must  be  content,  therefore,  with  a  few  general  deductions, 
such  as  appear  most  important  to  our  present  design.  It  is  evi* 
dent  from  these  cursory  remarks,  that  the  man  who  desires  to 
preserve  heakhy  eyes,  and  sound,  permanent  vision,  has  done 
but  Kttie,  and  will  be  in  great  danger  of  failure,  if  he  dioes  nothing 
more  than  to  secure  the  advantages  of  proper  light,  and  such 
perbds  of  time  as  are  most  appropriate  for  study. 

Whoever  would  gain  and  preserve  this  blessing,  must  con^ 
stantly  bear  in  mind,  that  the  eye  is  a  microcosm ;  and  neglect 
nothing  that  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  general  heakb. 
The  vigour  of  the  eye-sight  depends  quite  as  much  upon  that,  as 
upon  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  light  by  which  he  studies,  and 
a  wise  accommodation  of  his  labours  to  fitting  hours.  No  law 
of  physical  education  can,  with  safety,  be  neglected  by  the 
man  who  is  desirous  of  sound,  healthy,  permanent  vision. 

These  considerations  naturally  lead  us  to  the  following  rnles, 
as  among  the  most  important  preservatives  of  the  sight. 

1 .  The  enjoyment  of  free,  pure  air,  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  healthy  eyes. 

Who  are  the  individuals  that  sufier  most  frequently  from  dis- 
eases of  these  organs?  They  are  the  children  of  want,  who 
are  almost  of  necessky  confined  in  an  impure  atmosphere.  This 
undoubtedly  makes  an  important  item  in  the  account.  The 
daily  enjoyment  of  pure  air  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sound 
beahh ;  and  sound  health,  while  it  continues,  is  one  of  the  surest 
guarantees  of  sound  eyes.  But  independently  of  the  beneficial 
efiects  of  pure  air  upon  the  eyes,  through  the  medium  of  the 
general  health,  it  exerts  a  very  happy  influence  upon  them  k>- 
cally.  It  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  salutary  local  appli- 
cations. Whoever,  therefore,  is  called  upon  to  make  great  use 
of  tbe  eyes,  ought  to  bear  this  in  mind.  He  should  carefully 
avoid  sitting  a  long  time  in  an  impure  atmosphere.  The  doors 
and  windows  of  his  study  should  be  daily  opened,  that  k  may 
be  freely  ventilated.  The  lights  by  which  he  reads  or  writes, 
should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  do  not  deterkirate  the  air  of  tbe 
room,  by  emkting  a  great  quantky  of  smoke.  He  should  also 
daily  afford  the  eyes  the  benefits  of  the  pure  external  air. 

2.  The  studious  man  should,  daily  and  regularly,  when  the 
weather  permits,  secure  the  advantages  of  such  an  amount  of 
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exercise  as  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  healthy,  vigorous  condi- 
tion of  the  body.* 

Exercise  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  necessary  for  strength. 
It  is  necessary  for  easy  digestion.  Above  all,  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  an  equalized  state  of  the  circulation.  Nothing  con- 
tributes more  than  this  to  secure  the  eyes  from  that  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  bead,  to  which  students  are  so  subject ;  and 
which  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  diseases  oi  the  eyes* 
The  sitting  posture  of  the  studious  man  constantly  tends  to  ex- 
cite a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes,  by  the  bent 
position  of  the  body  which  he  is  often  obliged  to  assume  for 
hours,  and  which  obstructs  the  free  circulation  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  It  excites  also  by  the  disproportionate  amount  of  action 
which  the  brain  is  called  upon  to  perform.  It  is  not  therefore 
enough,  if  he  would  preserve  the  eyes,  that  he  takes  his  daily 
walk  in  the  open  air.  He  should  frequently  change  his  position, 
while  engaged  in  study ;  and  alternate  the  sitting  for  the  stand- 
ing posture.  He  should  also  occasionally,  during  his  labours, 
moderately  excite  the  general  action  of  the  vessels,  and  thereby 
diminish  the  tendency  to  a  local  determination,  by  taking  a  few 
turns  round  the  room. 

While  upon  this  subject,  several  other  circumstances,  all  tend- 
ing to  produce  the  same  eflect,  require  particular  notice.  We 
observe  therefore  further : 

3.  That  the.  student  should  be  particularly  careful,  that  no 

Siart  of  his  dress  is  so  arranged  as  to  interfere  with  the  perfect 
reedom  of  the  circulation. 

He  must  ever  remember,  that  a  congested  condition  of  the 
vessels  of  the  head  and  eyes,  is  one  of  the  common  dangers  to 
which  sedentary  men  and  deep  thinkers  are  subject.  He  must^ 
therefore,  never  conform  to  any  of  the  fashions  which  may  in- 
crease this  tendency.  The  cravat,  for  instance,  should  sit  loosely 
about  the  neck.  Every  part  of  the  dress  should  be  so  easy  as 
not  to  make  undue  pressure  upon  the  abdominal  organs,  evea 
though  it  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  modem,  false  notkms 
of  taste.  It  will  be  at  the  risk  of  much  good  health  and  j^ood 
eye-sight,  if  men  of  studious  habits  permit  the  tailors  of  the 
present  day  to  be  the  supreme  arbiters  of  taste. 

4.  Let  the  student,  for  the  same  reasons,  carefully  avoid  a 
confined  condition  of  the  bowels.    Nothing  exerts  a  more  un- 

*  See  the  writer's  Essay  on  Physical  Education  hi  this  Journal, 
Vol.  II.  p.  174  sq. 
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salutary  eflSsct  upon  the  eyes  than  th».  It  lays  the  fouDdatioo 
for  obstructions  of  the  abdominal  circulation,  and  consequent 
congestions  of  the  head  and  eyes.  Hence  the  dull  headache 
and  heavy  spirits  of  the  constipated  man.  Hence  the  cknidy 
vision,  so  frequently  attendant  upon  this  state  of  the  system. 
Hence  also  the  motes  and  various  anomalous  deviations  from 
perfect  vision,  sometimes  amounting  to  actual  loss  of  sight, 
which  present  themselves  in  the  costive  man ;  partly  from  con- 
gestion of  the  vessels  of  the  eye ;  and  pardy  from  its  intimate 
sympathies  with  these  distant  organs.* 

Costiveness  is  the  peculiar  danger  of  sedentary  men.  It  is 
one  to  which  their  habits,  especially  their  neglect  of  exercise, 
renders  them  exceedingly  liable.  Its  injurious  operation  upon 
the  eyes  is  so  great,  that  it  cannot  be  avoided  with  too  much 
care.  It  has  undoubtedly  unfitted  the  eyes  of  many  scholars 
for  continued  labour ;  and  not  unfrequently  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal cause,  that  has  numbered  others  among  the  blind. 

The  great  pressure  and  straining  that  the  constipated  man  is 
obliged  to  make  in  evacuating  the  bowels,  produces  a  determin- 
ation of  blood  to  tbe  eyes,  which  every  such  individual  must 
have  noticed.  Hence,  the  dark  appearance  before  the  oipin, 
if  the  act  takes  place  in  the  day  time ;  and  the  bright  orb  which 
floats  before  them,  if  it  is  in  the  night.  It  is  caused  by  a 
crowded  state  of  the  vessels  upon  the  exquisitely  fashioned  reti- 
na, a  part  capable  of  bearing  less  pressure  with  impunity,  than 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  Let  it  be  always  regarded  as  a 
warning,  that  the  eyes  are  in  danger;  and  that,  if  proper  pre-^ 
cautions  are  not  forthwith  taken,  amaurosis  may  be  the  mourn- 
ful result.  Let  it  also  secure  the  object  for  which  it  is  now 
presented — ^to  impress  strongly  upon  the  mind  of  every  lover  of 
sound  eyes,  the  immense  importance  of  guarding  continually 
against  this  dangerous  state  of  the  body. 

5.  Strict  temperance  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  healthy  eyes.  All  who  devote  their  lives  to  bard 
study,  must  bear  this  continually  in  mind.  Whoever  aspires 
after  literary  honours,  or  seeks  the  rewards  of  learning,  must  re- 
member that  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  paths  of  temper- 
ance.   The  pleasures  of  the  mind  have  no  concord  with  the 

*  The  bare  mention  of  the  fact,  that  the  tunica  coiyunctiva,  a 
membrane  covering  the  surface  of  the  eye,  is  a  mere  continuation  of 
that  which  is  spread  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  whole  alimentary 
canal,  may  serve  to  impress  these  truths  on  the  mind. 
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pftmpering  of  die  body*  To  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  clear 
heads  of  the  aDcieat  philosppbers?  Their  works  are  not  the 
productions  of  congested  brains.  Their  eyes  looked  out  upon 
nature  with  a  clear  visbo,  to  the  end  of  life.  Unlike  the  students 
of  the  preaent  day,  they  exercised  their  limbs  as  well  as  their 
minds.  They  studied  and  thought  in  the  open  air.  The  brain 
was  not  the  only  organ  that  was  tasked ;  and  therefore,  it  was 
not  oppressed  with  the  blood  bebnging  to  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Again,  they  were  obedient  to  the  wholesome  laws  of 
temperance.  Therefore,  their  vessels  were  not  filled,  as  is  the 
case  with  too  many  of  our  students,  to  almost  apoplectic  fulness* 
Among  the  multitudes  of  our  hard  students,  who  complain  of 
weakness  of  the  eyes,  a  vast  proportion  may  attribute  the  mis* 
fortune  to  a  total  neglect  of  these  first  principles  of  health.  Wa 
pity  them  when  we  see  them  growing  blind  over  their  books  s 
and  are  almost  disposed  to  regard  it  as  among  the  discourage* 
ments  of  learning. 

But  a  closer  examination  of  their  history  presents  a  very  dif- 
ferent result.  Our  sympathy  may  grow  cool,  if  we  regard  them 
with  a  moi;e  physiologic  eye.  It  is  a  love  of  the  flesh,  more 
than  a  love  oi  the  spirit,  that  too  often  clouds  their  visioo.  It  is 
too  much  food,  crowding  with  unnecessary  blood  the  tender 
vessels  of  the  retina.  It  is'too  little  exercise,  allowing  these  ac- 
cumulated fluids  to  settle  down  into  fatal  congestion.  It  is^osi* 
tions  wholly  at  variance  with  the  freedom  of  the  circulation ; 
and  vark>us  other  imprudences,  which  are  the  result  of  careless- 
ness or  unjustifiable  ignorance.  '*  The  day-labourer  may  eat 
what  he  will,  provided  it  is  wholesome,  and  his  eyes  wiU  not 
suflfer.  But  let  the  student  who  is  called  upon  to  devote,  not 
only  his  eyes,  but  his  brain  to  severe  labour,  live  upon  highly  nu* 
tritious  food,  and  such  as  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  we  shall 
soon  see  how  his  vision  will  be  impaired,  through  the  vehement 
and  persevering  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  which  such 
a  course  must  inevitably  occasion."  So  speaks  Beer ;  whose 
extensive  opportunities  of  observation  have  perhaps  never  bees 
exceeded.  The  daUy  practice  of  every  ooserving  oculist,  is 
filled  with  coincident  experience. 

6.  Sleep  exerts  no  inconsiderable  influence  upon  tile  health 
of  the  eyes.  To  the  man  whose  profession  demands  constant 
use  of  these  organs,  it  is  a  subject  of  great  imporunce.  The 
experience  of  every  observing  man  aflbrds  abundant  evidence  of 
,tbis  truth.    The  sleep  of  the  night  is  as  necessary  to  the  health 
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of  the  eyes,  as  it  is  to  the  health  of  the  body.  It  is  one  of  tl!e 
great  means  provided  by  the  Creator,  for  the  daily  renovation 
of  both.  A  constant,  diurnal  akernation  of  activity  and  repose 
of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  is  founded  in  the  necessities  of 
our  nature.  Of  none  of  them  is  this  more  true  than  of  the 
eyes.  Nothing  wears  down  their  powers  more  certainly,  and 
induces  a  morbid  state  of  sensibility  of  the  retina,  than  the  de- 
privation of  sleep,  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  tkne.  Few 
things  promote  their  health  more,  than  regular  sleep. — Hence 
they  reason  very  wrong,  who  think  they  gain  time,  and  bring 
more  to  pass,  when  they  steal  it  from  the  hours  of  sleep.  Those 
scholars  are  best  able  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  sleep  to  the  eyes,  who  have  been  for  years  in- 
dulging the  pernicious,  unnatural,  and  unphilosophical  habit  of 
pursuing  their  studies  far  into  the  hours  of  night,  and  depriving 
these  noble  organs  of  its  soothing  influences.  They  can  best 
describe  its  consequences ;  for  nature  has  warned  them  by  the 
watering  of  the  eyes,  the  redness  and  heat  of  the  lids,  and  the 
sense  of  oppression  about  the  eye-balls,  that  they  are  treading 
upon  the  borders  of  annoying  weakness ;  and  that,  like  Milton, 
unless  they  learn  wisdom  by  experience,  they  may  at  some 
future  time  feel  the  woes  of  incurable  blindness. 

But  the  eyes  may  be  injured  by  too  much  sleep,  as  well  as  by 
too  iittle.  This  fact  is  also  proved  by  the  experience  of  those 
indolent  students,  who,  like  the  sluggard  of  Sobmon,  find  their 
happiness  in  "  a  litde  more  sleep  and  a  little  more  slumber, 
and  a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep."  The 
red  and  weak  eyes  with  which  they  arise  in  the  mornings, 
prove  that  immoderate  and  too  prolonged  sleep  is  unfriend- 
ly to  sotmd  vision,  as  well  as  to  sound  mind.  The  expe- 
rience of  every  one  who  is  willing  to  give  the  subject  the  con- 
skleration  it  deserves,  will,  while  it  enables  him  to  avoid  both 
extremes,  direct  him  to  the  medium  rule  of  health  and  safety- 
Its  importance,  so  fully  established  by  daily  observation  and  ex- 
perience, and  also  by  a  multitude  of  melancholy  facts,  proves 
that  in  common  with  all  the  laws  of  physical  education,  which 
exert  so  manifest  an  influence  upon  health,  it  should  not  be  dis- 
regarded by  the  individual,  who  is  desirous  of  securing  sound, 
healthy  eyes. 

IV.  In  order  to  secure  the  advantage  of  healthy,  enduring  vis- 
ion, the  eyes  must  be  subjected  to  a  proper  and  sufficient  amount 
of  use  or  action.  Many  men  daily  impair  or  destroy  their  eyes 
by  immoderate  use ;  not  a  few  have  done  the  same  by  too 
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little.  The  eye  is  not  exempt  from  the  law  of  the  system, 
which  requires,  that  each  orgaa  must  be  called  upoa  to  exercise 
its  natural  functions,  in  order  to  obtain  its  full  development,  and 
to  secure  the  advantage  of  its  full  powers.  It  was  exercise,  ac* 
tion,  that  developed  the  muscles  of  Hercules.  No  man  can  ex- 
p^t  the  eyes  of  an  Argus,  unless  he  subjects  them  to  the  amount 
of  action  for  which  they  were  destined  by  nature.  Oculists 
daily  act  upon  this  principle,  when  they  perform  an  early  opera- 
tion for  cataract,  where  only  one  eye  is  afiected  with  the  dis- 
ease. Although  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  immediate  purposes  of 
vision,  yet  they  dare  not  defer  it ;  because  they  know  that  the 
retina  from  want  of  use,  is  liable  to  become  seriously  debilitated ; 
so  that  at  a  more  distant  period,  the  efibrts  of  surgery  may 
prove  unavailing.  This  important  fact  is  illustrated  by  many 
daily  occurrences.  To  this  in  part,  a  want  of  use,  mav  doubt- 
less be  attributed  the  frequent  instances  of  weakness  ot  sight,  in 
consequence  of  long  continued  diseases  of  the  general  system. 
It  is  also  illustrated  by  cases  of  Strabismus.  The  squinting  eye, 
after  a  long  continuance  of  the  disease,  is  always  a  sightless  eye, 
or  nearly  so.  The  patient  never  makes  use  of  it  for  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  vision. 

The  statement  of  these  facts  explains  the  reason  why  a  total 
inactivity  of  the  eye  occaskins  debility  of  the  organ.  They  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  too  much  repose  is  one  of  the  most  inv- 
probable  and  least  philosophical  modes  of  securing  strong  vis« 
ion. 

Too  much  use  of  the  eyes,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  avoided 
with  equal  care.  How  many  men  ruin  their  sight  by  extrava- 
gant use!  How  many  gifted  men,  to  whom  the  church  is 
looking  with  fond  expectation — bow  many  on  whom  the  friends 
of  learning  repose  with  confiding  hope,  are  annually  numbered 
among  the  weak-sighted  and  blind  by  this  cause  !  In  our 
schools  and  seminaries,  how  many  boys  and  youth,  ui^ed  on 
by  a  blind  ambition,  and  the  folly  which  is  surnamed  the  '*  Spirit 
of  the  Times,"  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  weakness  of  sight, 
which,  in  after  life,  destroys  half  their  usefulness,  and  buries 
their  brightest  expectatbns  in  the  dust !  Among  our  literary 
men  and  best  citizens,  what  numbers  destroy  their  usefulness  in 
society,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  bitter  disappointment,  by  de- 
ferring, until  it  is  too  late,  a  timely  consideration  upon  a  wise 
economy  of  the  eyes. 

Nothing  woukl  exert  a  more  important  influence' upon  the  in- 
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terests  of  raligioa  and  learoing,  especmllj  at  tbe  present  period 
of  the  world,  than  that  just  appreoeosiontof  this  sobject  should 
be  dissemioated  among  tbe  studious  portions  of  the  coiDinunitj  ; 
that  its  importance  riiould  be  duly  appreciated,  and  acted  upon  ; 
and  that  each  one  should  ascertain  the  oiediom  path  where  he 
may  walk  with  safety. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  original  power  of  tbe  eyes. 
Some  are  so  strong  that  diey  are  able  to  endure,  through  a  long 
life,  tbe  most  incredible  labours.  Others  are  wearied  and  fa- 
tigued by  comparatiyely  small  exertions.  Tbe  eyes  of  some 
individuals  receive  a  shock  from  the  imprudences  of  youthiul 
study,  before  the  organs  have  attained  their  matori^,  and  while 
they  are  growing ;  when,  like  all  other  oi^ans  thus  oonditionedy 
they  cannot  be  fuUy  tasked  without  danger.  They  never  wholly 
recover  from  this  in  after  life  ;  and  are  altogether  un6t(ed  by  it^ 
for  extraordinary  duty.  In. some,  tbe  eyes  are  continually  sym* 
pathizing  with  a  feeble,  diseased  frame.  Others  seem  to  have 
iron  frames,  and  consequently  iron  eyes.  Some  persons  can 
employ  the  eyes  for  days  together  in  the  examination  of  the 
smallest  objects,  without  the  least  difficulty ;  others,  on  the  coo- 
traiy,  cannot  endure  the  same  one  hour,  without  excessive  far- 
tigue. 

It  is  very  evident  that  tbe  amount  of  use  to  which  the  eyes 
are  subjected,  must  be  varied  by  these  varying  conditions.  If 
all  attempt  the  same  degree  of  labour,  a  certain  proportion  must 
fail.  The  dyspeptic  wiU  bend  under  tbe  burtben,wbich  the  day- 
hbourer  might  carry  as  an  amusement.  The  amotmt  of  study 
which  tbe  eyes  of  one  man  are  capable  of  enduring  without  tbe 
least  difficulty,  will  induce  incurable  weakness  or  blindness  in  the 
eyes  of  another.  It  is  to  the  neglect  of  this  simple  fact,  that  we 
are,  in  a  good  measure,  to  attribute  the  incredible  number  of 
weak  eyes  among  the  ranks  of  our  literary  men,  at  the  present 
day. 

But  happily,  amid  this  great  diversity  of  eyes,  modified  in 
power,  as  they  are,  by  various  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
tbe  system,  there  are  certain  signs  resulting  from  undue  use, 
oommon  to  all.  A  little  attentbn  to  these  will  enable  each  one  to 
ascertain,  when  he  is  liable  to  pass  over  the  bounds  of  safety,  and 
when  it  baa  become  necessary  that  he  should  begin  to  relax  his 
efibrts,  and  think  of  a  wise  economy  of  the  eyes.  They  are 
the  following : 
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1.  The  focos  of  vision,  (punctual  distinctaa  visioDis,)  is 
brought  nearer  to  the  eye  than  usual' — in  other  words,  it  b  short- 
er— <0O  that  small  objects  must  be  brought  closer  to  the  eye  than 
the  individual  has  been  accustomed  to,  in  order  to  obtain  distinct 
vision. 

2.  There  is  a  sensation  of  painful  distension  of  the  whole  re^ 
gion  about  the  eye,  especially  after  continued  labour  which  has 
Eeen  attended  with  any  straining  of  the  sight.  This,  however, 
soon  disappears,  after  a  short  repose  from  study.  Let  the  stu- 
dent close  the  eyes,  and  rest  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
be  will  feel  it  no  more. 

3.  When  the  labour  has  been  of  long  duration,  and  accompa- 
nied, not  only  with  considerable  straining  of  the  vision,  but  also 
of  the  mental  powers,  in  addition  to  thb  above  mentioned  sense  of 
distension,  the  student  perceives  an  unusual  feeling  of  increased 
heat;  there  is  a  peculiar  warmth  of  the  eye-lids,  with  a  difficul- 
ty in  raising  them,  and  also  of  moving  the  eye-balls  with  their 
usual  facility. 

4.  If  while  labouring  with  the  eyes,  be  attempts  to  look  ac- 
curately at  some  distant  object,  they  involuntarily  fill  with  tears, 
or  at  least  are  more  moist  than  common. 

5.  A  moderate  hut  uncomfortable  headache,  more  particu- 
lariy  about  the  region  of  the  eye-brows,  accompanied  by  an  un- 
pleasant sense  of  weight,  will  be  felt  during  or  immediately  af- 
ter labour. 

6.  If  the  subject  is  young  and  plethoric,  in  addition  to  the 
above  symptoms,  the  edges  of  the  lids  become  red,  and  some- 
what thickened  ;  and  the  conjunctiva,  the  membrane  covering 
the  white  of  the  eye,  appears  more  turgid  and  vascular  than  in 
its  usual,  healthy  condition. 

7.  Finally,  a  thin  cloud  suddenly  comes,  for  a  few  moments, 
before  the  eyes  ;  objects  for  a  short  space  appear  confused,  and 
unless  the  eye-lids  are  closed,  a  vertigo  follows.  The  moment 
however,  that  the  eyes  are  opened  again,  all  objects  are  seen  as 
distinctly  as  before. 

This  last  mentioned  symptom   is  more  common  with  full, 

?lethoric  subjects,  after  misuse  of  the  eyes,  than  with  others. 
?he  wise,  prudent  man  will  regard  them  as  premonitory  signs, 
that  call  upon  him  to  think  seriously  of  taking  some  measures  to 
preserve  the  health  of  his  eyes.  If  he  does  not— -4f  under  tbein«- 
fluence  of  a  senseless  ambition,  of  avarice,  pride  or  any  other 
improper  motive,  he  disregards  these  friendly  warnings,  and  coo- 
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tinues  to  strain .  and  use  the  ejres,— abased  nature  will  utter  a 
loader  yoice,  in  the  following  additional  changes. 

8.  The  circumference  of  all  objects  appears  to  be  surround- 
ed by  a  sort  of  rainbow  halo.  They  will  also  seeni  to  be  in 
motion,  and  suddenly  veiled  with  a  troubresome  glimmer,  which 
changes  its  situation  very  rapidly  from  above  downwards;  and 
as  the  eye  continues  to  look  at  objects,  they  will  run  confusedly 
into  each  other. 

From  this  period,  he  can  go  forward  no  longer  with  impunity. 
It  is  a  condition  of  the  eye,  which,  unless  arrested  by  prudent 
management,  may  easily  degenerate  into  a  weakness  ot  vision 
that  will  unfit  the  individual  for  extensive  usefulness  in  life  ;  or 
terminate  perhaps  in  incurable  blindness.  He  has  now  arrived 
at  a  point,  at  which  all  delay  is  replete  with  danger ;  and  a  con- 
tinued perseverance  in  study  is  downright  folly. 

He  may  yet  be  safe.  It  is  not  yet  to  be  considered  disease  ; 
but  a  sort  of  middle  state  between  health  and  disease ;  in  whmh 
such  a  predisposition  to  the  latter  exists,  that  the  smallest  exci- 
ting cause  is  sufficient  to  call  it  into  action.  The  combustible 
materials  have  been  prepared  and  collected  together ;  a  spark 
only  is  required  to  blow  them  into  a  flame. 

In  the  following  directions,  will  be  found  the  surest  and  speed- 
iest mode  of  arresting  its  progress,  and  restoring  the  eyes  to  a 
healthy  condition. 

1.  The  student  should  permit  the  eyes  to  have  a  season  of 
repose.  His  books,  sermons,  and  papers  must  be  laid  aside. 
He  must  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  pride ; 
nay,  the  pressing  calls  of  duty,  even  be  they  those  of  the  pulpit, 
must  be  suspended,  or  modified.  We  do  not  mean,  however, 
by  repose,  a  sudden  and  total  inactivity.  This  may  be  as  inju- 
rious as  too  much  activity.  But  all  extravagant  use  of  the  or- 
gans must  be  relinquished.  Great  and  fatal  mistakes  are  often 
made  by  ignorance  of  the  physblogical  principles  of  the  eye, 
when  it  is  in  this  condition.  The  patient  has  often  been  shut 
up  in  a  dark  room,  until  the  organs  became  so  debilitated  that 
the  smallest  ray  of  light,  which  is  their  natural  stimulus,  acted 
afterwards,  when  admitted,  like  an  unnatural  stimulus,  and  occa- 
sioned an  increase  of  disease.  The  repose  here  meant,  would 
be  better  accomplished  by  a  change,  than  by  a  cessation  of  labour. 
Where  this  cannot  be  done,  let  the  objects  about  which  the  eyes 
have  been  exercised,  be  exchanged  for  others  that  are  less 
fatiguing  to  them,  and  more  agreeable. 
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2.  Tbe  eye  diould  be  often  closed  during  labour,  and  a  few 
turns  made  round  tbe  room,  or  what  is  still  better,  in  the  open 
air.  If  this  is  done  only  for  a  few  minutes,  it  will  be  attended 
with  essential  bene6t.  * 

3.  There  is  generally  in  these  cases  an  unnatural  determination 
of  blood  to  the  eyes.  Some  benefit  may  be  derived  by  exciting 
a  deviation  to  the  feet,  by  immersing  them  frequently  in  warm 
salt  water,  or  water  with  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mustard 
or  some  other  stimulant  has  been  mixed,  to  occasion  a  slight 
irritation  or  warmth  of  the  skin. 

4.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all  remedies  would  be,  to  abandon 
books  altogether ;  to  leave  the  city  and  the  study,  and  journey  in 
the  country ;  to  exchange  tbe  confined  position  of  the  student 
for  the  unrestrained  movements  of  the  traveller ;  to  excite  the 
whole  body  by  moderate  motion  ;  to  wander  in  the  woods  and 
meadows,  and  refresh  the  misused  organ  by  the  green  fields 
and  trees,  and  the  endless  alternations  of  nature's  works. 

5.  The  eyes,  when  in  this  condition,  should  never  be  used  at 
all  immediately  on  awaking  from  sleep  in  the  morning,  after 
meals,  or  by  candle  light. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above,  they  should  be  washed  frequently 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  in  cold  water ;  which  is  an  excellent 
means  of  strengthening  the  eyes.  We  do  not  mean,  to  open 
them  in  cold  water,  as  some  do.  This  is  a  bad  practice,  and 
often  does  injury,  by  abstracting  too  much  heat  from  the  eye, 
and  occasioning  irritability  and  weakness.  Simply  washing 
tliem  with  the  hand  is  a  better  and  more  appropriate  way.* 

*  Tbe  practice  of  washing  the  eyes  with  cold  water,  is  one  of  tbe 
best  known  and  most  invaluable  means  of  strengtbening  the  eyes, 
and  preserving  tbe  sight     The  opinion  is  very  prevalent  that  it  is 
always  useful.     But  there  are  states  of  the  organ  in  which  tbe  appli- 
cation of  cold  water  is  highly  improper,  and  warm  or  tepid  water 
would  be  more  appropriate.     An  ignorant  use  of  it,  therefore,  might 
in  some  cases  prove  injurious  rather  than  beneficial.    To  the  healthy 
eye  it  is  always  serviceable. — ^There  is  very  often  with  individuals  who 
have  weak  eyes,  a  peculiar  disposition  to  close  the  lids,  and  a  diffi- 
culty afterwards  of  opening  them  again ;  also  an  involuntary  con- 
traction of  the  lids,  occasioning  a  sense  of  pressure  upon  the  eye- 
balls,  with  a  feeling  of  heat,  itching,  and  irritability  of  the  tarsi, 
When  such  symptoms  arc  present,  the  local  application  of  warm 
water  will  produce  more  grateful  sensations  than  cold,  and  do  more 
good.     There  is  no  need  of  erring  however  on  this  point,  if  the 
effects  which  follow  the  application  are  observed.    They  should  al- 
ways be  gratefiil  and  pleasant— if  not,  they  may  be  injurious. 
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Sach  are  the  8iin|rfe  means  neoesiary  to  restore  the  eyes  to 
their  original  condition ;  to  avert  the  impending  danger ;  and  to 
enable  them  to  return  to  their  ordinary  duty.  For  want  of  sup- 
posed opportunity,  through  mistaken  economy,  or  from  an  un* 
willingness  to  adopt  them,  many  lovers  of  learning  have  been 
compelled,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  to  retire  from  its  pursuit,  and 
to  relinquish  all  its  honours  and  pleasures.  Many  have  gone 
down  blind  to  the  grave,  before  half  their  appointed  days  of 
usefulness  were  fulGlled,  little  dreaming  that  loss  of  vbion  was 
only  the  bitter  reward  of  reprehensible  prodigality  or  unjustifiable 
ignorance — self-satisfied,  perhaps,  as  martyrs  in  a  glorious  cause ; 
when  they  should  have  been  humbled  at  the  recollection  of  a 
precious  talent  wantonly  abused. 

When  by  the  timely  adoption  of  .these  measures,  the  eyes  have 
again  become  sound,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  that  similar 
imprudence  does  not  again  bring  them  into  the  same  condition. 
The  recovery  should  make  a  person  more  cautious,  and  not 
more  bold.  A  second  attack  or  relapse  is  seldom  followed  with 
equal  success.  Whoever  is  so  unwise  as  to  trespass  a  second  txxAe 
against  the  eyes,  after  the  above  warnings,  should  not  indulge 
even  the  hope,  that  they  will  again  possess  that  degree  of 
strength  and  endurance,  which  fits  them  for  active,  conrinoed 
labour. 

Beer  states,  that  those  individuals  to  whom  nature  hes  given 
brown  or  black  eyes,  require  more  caution  in  the  use  of  their 
sight,  than  such  as  have  blue  or  gray  eyes.*  ^'  Whoever,'^ 
says  he,  "  has  observed  for  a  number  of  years  the  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  power  of  difierent  eyes,  in  a  great  number 
of  men,  will  find,  as  I  have  done,  the  irrefutable  confirma- 
tion of  the  above  truth.  By  a  careful  collection  and  com- 
rarison  of  facts,  he  will  arrive  at  the  same  strong  conviction  that 
have,  viz.  that  gray  and  blue  eyes  will  bear,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  much  greater  straining  than  brown  or  black  eyes. 
Consequently,  the  acuteness  and  durability  of  sight  is  in  a  veiy 
accurate  relation  to  the  varying  colour  of  the  eyes.  Its  power 
always  increases  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  lightness  of  the 
iris;  and  on  the  contrary,  diminishes  in  proportion  to  its  degree 
of  blackness.  For  example,  dark  blue  eyes  support  much  less 
expenditure  of  vision  than  the  gray  ;  and  brown  eyes  can  en- 

*  Pflege  gesunder  and  gescbwSchter  Augen. 
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dure  much  less  straining  than  the  dark  blue.  Every  one  may 
easily  satisfy  himself  oi  the  correctness  of  this  universal  observa- 
tion, by  the  fact  that  of  an  hundred  men  who  have  black  eyes, 
scarcely  one  can  be  found  who  is  altogether  contented  with  his 
sight ;  and  also,  that  dark  coloured  eyes  are  subject  to  amauro- 
tic afi^ctions ;  from  which  light  coloured  eyes,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  same  exciting  causes,  much  oftener  remain  free. 

*^  Since  there  is  no  general  rule  without  an  exception,  so  here, 
we  sometimes  find  individuals  with  gray  or  blue  eyes,  which  are 
from  the  birth  very  weak ;  and  vice  versa.  But  these  excep- 
tions are  nevertheless  very  rare,  and  do  not  in  the  least  degree 
militate  against  the  truth  of  my  assertions." 

If  such  is  the  fact — and  the  authority  of  its  atithor  must,  upon 
thiy  subject,  be  considered  very  high, — it  is  certainly  worthy  of 
serious  consideration ;  and  deserves  a  place  among  other  cau- 
tions upon  the  subject  of  the  preservation  of  the  sight. 

V.  There  are  some  very  prevalent  habits  among  studious 
men,  by  which  the  eyes  are  liable  to  be  injured ;  especially 
when  they  are  predisposed  to  debility  and  imflammation ;  and 
which  are  indulged  in  without  the  least  idea  that  they  constitute 
a  cause  of  danger. 

1.  The  first  of  these  which  [  shall  mention,  is  the  practice  of 
rubbing  the  eyes  on  awaking  from  sleep  in  the  morning,  in  or- 
der to  relieve  the  uneasy  sensations  experienced  at  that  period 
of  the  day — the  feeling  of  stiffness  and  weight,  that  is  so  apt  to 
be  present  in  the  much  used  eye.  It  occasions  irritation ;  produ- 
ces a  determination  of  blood  to  the  organs;  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  slight  degrees  of  redness,  which,  by  frequent  repetitions,  may 
easily  degenerate  into  troublesome  disease.  If  much  force  is 
applied  in  this  way,  it  may  so  derange  the  functions  of  the 
nerve,  as  to  occasion  permanent  and  incurable  blindness;  of 
which  the  following  case,  related  by  Beer,  is  a  striking  and 
melancholy  example.  Its  relation  may  not  be  without  its  use, 
in  impressing  the  importance  of  the  above  caution  upon  the 
mind;  **I  was  once  called,"  says  he,  ''to  a  man  who  had  en- 
joyed a  remarkable  vision,  and  who,  but  a  short  time  previous, 
had  suddenly  become  'stock  blind.'  He  was  in  the  company 
of  some  familiar  friends,  when  a  stranger  suddenly  came  behind 
him,  and  covered  both  his  eyes  with  the  hands.  Now  he  was 
to  tell  who  was  behind  him.  Whether  he  knew  or  not,  I  cannot 
say ;  but  without  speaking  a  word,  he  endeavoured  to  free  him- 
self from  the  pressure.  But  the  more  he  endeavoured,  the  more 
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firmly  did  the  other  press  with  his  hands ;  uotil,  when  they  were 
remoyed,  he  found  on  opening  his  eyes,  that  the  sight  was  forev- 
er gone," 

Many  cases  are  on  record,  and  many  annually  come  under 
the  observation  of' physicians,  which  exhibit  the  injurious  and 
fatal  consequences  of  pressure  upon  the  eyes.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  easy  to  conceive,  that  even  a  moderate  degree  of  pressure, 
if  frequently  repeated,  as  in  the  above  mentioned  habit,  may  not 
only  increase  the  tendency  always  existing  in  many  eyes  to  irri* 
tation  and  inflammation ;  but  may  sometimes  actually  produce 
it,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  weakness  that  might  otherwise 
have  never  occurred. 

2.  The  eyes,  especially  when  they  are  predisposed  to  weak- 
ness, are  not  unfrequently  injured  by  exposure  to  strong  currents 
of  wind.  Many  date  the  first  attack  of  what  they  consider  seri- 
ous disease,  to  this  cause.  All  whose  eyes  are  weak,  are  ren- 
dered uncomfortable  by  it.  It  should  therefore  be  avoided, 
especially  by  those  who  are  subject  to  ophthalmic  diseases, 
when  it  cannot  be  wholly  avoided,  such  individuals  ought  to 
adopt  some  measures  to  modify  the'  impression  of  the  wind  upon 
the  eyes.  A  neglect  of  this  precaution  has  often  converted 
simple  weakness  into  acute  inflammatory  disease. 

3.  Another  bad  habit  is  the  custom  of  reading  while  the  body 
is  in  a  recumbent  position.  It  is  a  lazy  posture,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  health  of  the  eyes,  as  with  the  graceful  propriety  of  the 
scholar.  The  blood,  while  the  body  is  thus  conditioned,  flows 
more  readily  to  the  bead  and  eyes,  and  subjects  them  to  in- 
creased danger,  especially  when  the  reading  or  study  is  combined 
with  mental  labour. 

4.  The  eyes  are  often  seriously  injured  by  being  put  to  too  early 
or  too  great  use  after  the  system  has  been  aflfected  with  grave  and 
important  disease ;  as  acute  inflammations  of  the  vital  organs, 
nervous  fevers,  or  any  disorder  accompanied  with  great  deple- 
tion. Such  affections  often  leave  the  eyes  exceedingly  debili- 
tated. The  convalescence  is  very  slow;  time  hangs  heavily  on 
the  hands  of  the  student ;  he  is  weary  with  the  labour  of  idle- 
ness ;  and  the  temptation  to  lighten  the  burden  by  reading  is 
very  strong.  But  it  cannot  be  done  without  danger  of  in- 
creasing the  weakness  of  the  eyes,  and  converting  it  into 
obstinate  if  not  incurable  disease.  There  is  no  conditio 
where  the  safety  of  the  eyes  stands  in  greater  need  of  all 
the  patience  and  self-denial  of  the  student.  He  should  not  re- 
turn to  study,  until  the  body  has  recovered  a  good  measure  of 
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strength,  and  the  eyes  have  suf&cient  power  to  be  used  without 
any  uneasy  sensation.  The  best  economy  of  the  organs  consists 
in  withdrawing  them  from  ali  study,  and  exercising  them  only 
with  such  objects  as  are  pleasing  to  them ;  in  accustoming  them 
gradually  to  bear  a  full  light,  and  adopting  the  use  of  such 
measures  as  are  necessary  to  reestablish  the  general  health. 
The  old  adage,  *^  the  more  baste  the  less  speed,"  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  eyes,  when  the  body  is  recovering  from  the 
consequences  of  serious  disease.  An  unwillingness  to  conform 
to  it,  has  condemned  many  to  months  and  years  of  diminished 
usefulness. 

5.  The  habit  of  exercising  the  eyes  in  the  examination  of 
very  minute  objects,  is  also  very  injurious  to  vision.  Its  debili- 
tating and  fatal  consequences  are  not  unfrequently  seen  in  those 
mechanics  who  are  continually  obliged  to  strain  the  sight  in  this 
way,  in  the  manufacture  and  manipulation  of  very  small  and 
very  delicate  objects.  It  is  this  that  renders  so  many  of  them 
amaurotic  in 'advanced  age.  The  student  who  is  ever  reading 
small  print,  is  subjected  to  the  same  danger.  Indeed  bis  dan- 
ger is  greater,  since  there  are  few,  perhaps  none,  of  the  objects 
about  which  the  former  is  occupied,  that  strain  the  sight  so 
much  as  the  small  type  of  the  latter.  For  this  reason,  while 
we  rejoice  at  the  abundant  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge, 
which  constitute  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  age,  we  can- 
not help  regretting  the  muhiplication  of  books  printed  with  very 
small  type,  as  among  its  dangerous  errors.  It  has  made  our 
eyes'  ache  and  water,  to  see  the  spirit  of  a  dozen  reviews  crowd- 
ed into  the  narrow  space,  formerly  needed  for  one.  Much  as 
we  should  rejoice  to  know,  that  the  poor  student,  for  a  small 
pittance  of  his  earnings,  can  secure  an  amount  of  literature, 
once  attainable  only  by  the  more  favoured  sons  of  fortune, — ^yet 
when  we  consider  the  unspeakable  value  of  sound,  permanent 
eye-sight,  we  feel  that  the  privilege  may  be  purchased  at  too 
high  a  price.  The  constant  habit  of  reading  very  small  print, 
is  dangerous  to  strong  eyes.  To  weak  eyes,  it  may  be  fatal. 
It  should  therefore  be  carefully  avoided. 

6.  The  use  of  green  glasses  so  common  of  late  among  those 
who  have  weak  eyes,  is  another  bad  habit,  wholly  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  the  organ,  and  to  the  true  principles  of  treatment 
in  such  cases.  Their  very  general  adoption  is  probably  found- 
ed on  the  fact,  that  nature  has  spread  this  colour  so  profusely 
through  her  works ;   and  the  very  natural  inference,  that  the 
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colour  provided  by  her,  and  so  emioeiitly  benefidal  to  betbinr 
eyesy  must  of  Decessity  be  useful  to  those  which  are  weak,  k 
has  beea  proved,  however,  by  the  experience  of  thousands,  that 
this  opinion  is  incorrect.  Instead  of  diminishing  weakness,  in  a 
vast  |)roportion  of  cases,  they  increase  it.  They  throw  a  eom- 
bre,  melancholy,  and  disagreeable  hue  upon  all  objects,  wholly 
unlike  nature's  soft  and  pure  colour.  The  eye  is  strained  by 
them.  When  they  have  beeo  worn  for  a  longtime  itsseosibility 
becomes  morbidly  elevated^  and  it  is  unfitted  to  bear  the  light, 
which  is  its  natural,  healthy  stimulus,  without  uneesioess  or 
pain. 

They  are  only  useful,  when  the  individual  is  obliged  to  be 
exposed  to  a  bright  glare  of  light,  for  any  length  of  tiioe,  which 
cannot  be  moderated  in  any  otlier  way  ;  as  in  travelling  over 
snow  when  it  is  highly  illummated  by  the  rays  of  the  suo,  or  in 
sailing  upon  the  water,  where  he  is  subject  to  the  dazzling  and 
dangerous  reflections  from  its  surface.  The  weak-sighted  there- 
fore should  only  have  recourse  to  them  on  these  and  similar 
occasions,  and  beware  of  crippling  bis  eyes  by  their  continual 
employment. 

7.  Among  the  habits  of  students,  which  exeit  an  unfavoura- 
ble effect  upon  the  eyes,  the  use  of  tobacco  ought  not  to  be  pass- 
ed over  unnoticed.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  this  power- 
ful poisonous  narcotic,  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
sedentary,  studious  men.  It  has  been  stated  by  writers,  that  it 
exerts  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  the  productu>n  of  amaurotic 
affections.  When  its  debilitating  effects  upon  the  nervous  sys^ 
tem  generally,  are  considered,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  reti- 
na, that  most  exquisitely  delicate  nerve  of  the  eye,  which  is  allied 
to  all  the  other  nerves  of  the  body  by  such  intimate  sympathies, 
should  not  partake  in  the  infirmity  produced  by  this  disgusting 
practice.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  of  the  vast  number  of  am- 
aurotic patients  annually  presented  to  the  observsitioQ  of  medical^ 
men,  a  great  proportion  of  them  indulge  in  the  use  of  tobacco. 
It  may  do  for  the  sailor,  and  the  day-labourer — for  most  of  the 
duties  of  their  lives  are,  in  some  sense,  a  practical  fulfilment  of 
the  principal  laws  of  physical  education,  which  ever  tend  to 
strengthen  the  system,  and  fortify  it  against  the  aocroachmeots 
of  nervous  diseases.  But  it  is  far  different  wiih  the  student — 
all  his  habits  are  sedentary.  His  modes  of  life  present  a  con- 
tinual series  of  temptations  to  break  these  taws ;  and  render 
his  nervous  system  peculiarly  liable  to  be  injured  by  all  uooaiu- 
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ral  aod  uooeoassary  sdmuli.  Maoy  other  important  reasons 
might  be  urged  against  this  practice.  But  the  bare  possibility 
that  the  above  opinion  may  be  correct,  will  be  sufficient  to  the 
lover  of  good  eyes.    **  Sat  verbum  sapient!." 

8.  Before  leaving  this  branch  of  our  subject,  let  me  warn  roy 
readers  against  another  practice  that  has  aided  in  the  destruction 
of  thousands  of  eyes.  It  is  the  ignorant  and  injudicious  use  of 
eye-waters.  None  know  the  amount  of  this  evil,  except  those 
physicians  who  have  bad  extensive  opportunities  of  observing 
the  diseases  of  the  eyes.  It  is  so  great,  and  its  consequences 
are  often  so  melancholy,  that  the  very  word  eye-water  occasions 
pain  almost  as  often  as  it  meets  the  ear  of  an  intelligent  oculist. 

When  from  neglect  of  any  or  all  the  above  directions,  the 
eyes  have  become  weak  and  irritable,  crowded  with  blood,  and 
requiring  only  a  little  more  action  to  run  on  to  serious  disease, 
Rioe  men  out  often,  nay,  nineteen  in  twenty,  have  an  unhesitat- 
ing recourse  to  some  nostrum,  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
an  eye-water.  In  other  words,  they  use  some  stimulating  ap- 
plicaibn,  whose  only  legitimate  operation  is  to  give  additional 
irritation  to  parts  already  too  much  irritated.  Under  its  em- 
pbyment,  as  might  be  expected,  disease  increases.  But  the 
ignorant  notion  is  so  prevalent  among  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  the  wise  and  the  unwise,  that  a  diseased  eye  cannot  be 
cured  without  eye-water,  that  it  is  commonly  the  least  suspected 
cause  of  difficulty.  Men  abandon  that  trusty  friend,  common 
sense,  in  diseases  of  the  eyes,  as  they  do  on  many  other  sub- 
jects. The  singular  dependance  on  the  use  of  eye-waters  in 
the  diseases  of  the  eyes,  is  so  universally  embraced,  that  it  will 
perhaps  be  one  of  the  last  of  the  follies  of  the  dark  ages  that 
will  be  abandoned. 

The  indiscriminate  employment  of  these  as  a  remedy,  is,  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  unscientific  and  unphilospbical; 
and  wholly  at  variance  with  tha  simple  principles  of  disease. 
The  experie^ice  of  every  sensible  observer  proves,  that  in  an 
equal  proportion  of  cases,  they  produce  or  keep  up  disease,  in- 
stead of  alleviating  or  curing  it.  Among  the  host  of  specific 
eye-waters,  in  such  general  use,  there  is  not  one  that  has  not 
done  iiifinite  harm.  There  is  no  specific  for  diseases  of  the 
eyes ;  I  bad  almost  said,  for  any  otlier  disease.  The  only  ra- 
tional mode  of  treatment  in  these,  as  in  all  other  diseases,  is  that 
which  looks  to  their  causes,  and  removes  them ;  and  afterwards 
applies  such  remedies  as  are  in  accordance  with  the  simple. 
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philosophical  principles,  which  regulate  the  removal  of  disease 
io  all  other  organs.  To  trust  to  such  means,  therefore,  when 
the  eyes  begin  to  be  diseased,  is  to  lean  upon  a  broken  staff. 
To  lose  time  by  such  trust,  while  the  causes  of  disease  continue, 
and  to  neglect  the  only  proper  remedies,  is  to  trifle  with  one  of 
heaven's  best  blessings ;  and  perhaps,  to  squander  a  gift  that  may 
never  be  regained. 

The  practice  of  every  physician  who  has  possessed  opportu* 
nities  for  observation,  is  filled  with  the  melancholy  consequences 
of  this  prevailing  error.  Since  the  interests  of  religion,  science 
and  humanity  depend  so  much  upon  the  eyes,  perhaps  no  better 
service  could  be  rendered  to  them,  than  a  history  of  eye-waters, 
with  a  full  exposure  of  all  the  mischiefs  they  have  occasioned, 
as  universally  prescribed  by  the  hand  of  old  women,  grave 
divines,  lawyers  and  doctors ;  and  a  general  diffusion  of  correct 
ideas  upon  the  principles  of  their  employment,  in  the  very  few 
cases  for  which  they  may  be  considered  appropriate  remedies. 

Among  the  various  nostrums  vended  and  used  under  the  name 
of  eye-waters,  to  the  injury  o^  destruction  of  much  good  vision, 
there  is  one,  however,  which  forms  an  exception  to  the  above 
reprobations,  and  which,  should  it  sapersede  all  others,  and  he 
introduced  into  the  same  general  practice,  would  doubtless,  till 
the  people  gain  a  better  light,  prove  a  blessing.  This  is  the 
famous  raris  collyrium.*  '^  An  old  lady  of  Paris,  whose  husband 
had  become  famous  for  an  eye-water,  bad  the  misfortune  to  lose 
her  spouse  and  his  secret  together.  In  this  dilemma,  harassed 
by  applications  for  the  nostrum,  she  had  recourse  to  the  water 
of  the  Seine,  and  was  not  more  gratified  than  surprised,  to  find 
that  the  collyrium  had  lost  nothing  of  its  virtue.  After  having 
enriched  herself  by  a  successful  traffic,  it  so  chanced  that  she 
fell  sick ;  and  conscience  stricken  at  the  prospect  of  death, 
she  applied  to  an  eminent  professor  of  surgery  instead  of  a 
priest,  to  relieve  herself  of  the  burthen  of  sin  with  which  her 
soul  was  encumbered.  '  Soyez  tranquille,  mon  amie,'  said  the 
professor,  ^  de  tous  les  medecins  vous  Stes  le  plus  innocent :  vos 
rem^des  n'ont  fait  du  mal  il  personne.'  " 

From  the  above  observations  the  following  important  inference 
is  drawn,  viz.  The  student  whose  eyes  are  ai^ted,  should  never 
use  a  collyrium  stronger  than  good  river  water,  without  the 
counsel  of  some  skilful,  well  informed  physician. 

*  Travera  on  Diaeaaes  of  the  Eyes. 
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VI.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  distinct  vision  of  near  and 
remote  objects  requires  corresponding  changes  in  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  eye.  One  office  of  the  muscles  attached  to  it  is  to 
eflfect  these  changes,  in  prder  to  adapt  it  accurately  to  the  ever 
varying  distances  of  objects. 

That  such  changes  actually  take  place,  however  unconscious 
the  mind  may  be  of  them,  is  proved  by  many  facts  which  come 
under  our  daily  observation.  This  explains  the  reason  why, 
when  several  objects  are  placed  at  different  distances  before  us, 
(hey  do  not  appear  equally  distinct  at  the  same  time,  though 
both  may  be  in  the  same  axis  of  the  eye.  It  also  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  distant  objects  appear  indistinct  and  somewhat  con- 
fused, when  we  first  look  at  them,  after  the  eyes  hkve  been  at- 
tentively occupied  in  examining  minute  objects,  and  vice  versa; 
though  by  continuing  to  look  at  them,  they  soon  present  their 
ordinary  distinct  shape  and  appearance.  It  explains  also  the 
fatigue  experienced  by  looking  intently  at  minute  objects.  It  is 
because  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  wearied,  like  all  other  mus- 
cles, by  intense  and  long  continued  contraction. 

It  is  a  law  of  the  muscular  system  that  its  power,  facility,  and 
readiness  of  action  are  increased  by  exercise,  and  diminished 
or  finally  lost  by  disuse.     Hence,  the  difference  in  the  size  and 
agility  of  the  muscles  of  the  day-labourer  and  dancing  master, 
and  the  studious,  sedentary  man.     The  muscles  of  the  eye  are 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  law.    The  more  they  are  used, 
the  greater  the  sphere  of  activity  which  they  acquire.    When 
they  are  seldom  or  n6ver  used,  they  become  weak  and  rigid ; 
and  are  finally  incapable  of  strong,  vigorous  action.     Like  all 
other  muscles,  too,  they  become  best  fitted  for  that  kind  of  ac- 
tion to  which  they  are  most  accustomed,  and  less  for  an  opposite 
action.    Hence,  the  eyes  of  the  student  who  is  continually  poring 
over  his  books,  are  best  calculated  for  seeing  near  objects  dis- 
tinctly ;  while  the  eyes  that  are  oontinually  exercised  in  exanv- 
ining  distant  objects,  are  least  fitted  for  the  distinct  v'lsion  of  such 
as  are  near  and  minute.    This  is  the  reason  why  sailors,  for 
example,  are  generally  long-sighted ;  and  watch-makers,  stu- 
dents, etc.  are  so  apt  to  be  short-sighted. 

These  facts  are  by  no  means  unimportant;  since  they  lead  us 
to  another  direction  which  may  be  of  some  consequence  in  pre- 
serving the  sight.  It  is  this.  The  student  whose  duties  oblige 
him  to  be  for  the  most  part  intently  occupied  with  his  books, 
dM>uld  not  neglect  to  exercise  th*  eyes  also  in  the  examinatbn 
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of  distant  objects.  He  shouid  guard  against  poring  continQally, 
or  almost  withoat  iDteranission,  o?er  bis  books  and  papers ;  and 
occasionally  k)ok  abroad  upon  more  distant  objects.  When  bis 
circumstances  permit,  let  bim  select  a  room  for  his  study  which 
is  provided  with  a  distant  view.  By  looking  out  upon  this,  and 
exercising  the  eyes  alternately  in  this  manner,  he  will  in  the  best 
and  most  agreeable  way  relieve  the  muscles  from  the  fatigue  of 
continued  actk>n;  preserve  them  longer  in  a  natural,  perfect 
state ;  and  diminish  the  danger  of  being  obliged  to  have  too  early 
a  recourse  to  the  aid  of  spectacles. 

But  whatever  care  has  been  taken  of  the  eyes,  however  judi- 
ciously they  may  have  been  managed,  they  must,  after  a  certain 
period,  begin  to  be  imperfect.  As  age  advances,  one  of  its  m- 
evitable  consequences  is  a  change  in  the  conformation  of  the 
eye,  which  will,  in  some  measure,  impair  vision.  With  the  pro- 
gress of  years,  its  humours  diminish,  its  form  becomes  flattened, 
and  the  pupil  grows  narrower ;  so  that  the  image  is  removed  to 
a  greater  distance  from  the  retina ;  less  light  is  admitted  to  the 
eye ;  and  the  muscles  have  not  sufBcient  power  to  adapt  it  to 
the  difliculties  of  its  new  condition. 

Happily,  art  has  provided  an  admirable  remedy  for  this 
difficulty,  in  the  invention  of  spectacles ;  by  which  the  student 
may  continue  his  labours  and  prolong  bis  usefulness. 

Some  incorrect  opinions  prevail  respecting  the  period  when 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  aid  of  spectacles.  Many,  influenced 
by  these  opinbns,  have  seriously  injured  vision  by  deferring 
them  too  long.  Not  a  few  have  laid  up  csTuse  for  repentance  by 
using  them  too  soon.  It  is  therefore  important  to  lay  down 
some  directions,  by  which  each  one  may  determine  with  accu- 
racy the  rule  of  safety,  and  ascertain  with  correctness  when  bis 
sight  may  be  assisted  by  spectacles. 

The  proper  period  is  various  in  diflferent  individuals.  Some 
men  require  them  in  very  early  life.  Others  enjc^  perfect  yis- 
ion  without  them  eren  to  old  age.  Therefore  the  question  can- 
not be  determined,  as  has  been  supposed,  by  the  number  of  our 
years.  Whether  they  are  to  be  used  earlier  or  later,  depends 
upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  upon  the  original  structure  and 
conformation  of  the  eye,  upon  the  care  with  which  it  has  been 
managed,  upon  its  wise  or  unwise  use  in  youth,  and  upon  a 
great  number  of  peculiarities  and  diseases,  ever  varying  in  a 
fhocwand  dffllerent  degrees,  in  different  individuals. 

Bat  fortunailely,  wmterer  %re  the  precise  nature  and  variety 
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of  these,  there  are  certain  sigos  uniformly  presented  in  every 
case,  by  which  each  person  may  determine  accurately  the  pre- 
cise time  when  the  use  of  spectacles  will  be  consistent  with  wis- 
dom and  the  pi;eservation  of  his  sight.    They  are  the  following. 

1.  The  focus  of  vision  is  farther  removed  from  the  eye.  In 
other  words,  in  order  to  see  small  objects  distinctly,  they  must 
be  removed  farther  from  the  eye  than  the  student  nas  b^en  ac- 
customed to  view  them.  The  usual  length  of  this  focus  of  vision 
in  a  sound,  healthy,  perfect  eye,  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches. 

2.  More  light  is  required  than  formerly  for  distinct  vision. 
Hence  the  habit  of  old  men,  of  holding  the  candle  between  the 
eyes  and  the  paper  when  they  are  reading. 

3.  Very  small  objects,  when  they  are  closely  examined,  ap- 
pear confused,  and  run  into  each  other.  This  is  especially  the 
case  when  they  are  of  bright,  brilliant  colours. 

4.  The  eyes  are  very  easily  fatigued  by  slight  effi>rts  and 
straining  which  would  not  have  affected  them  previously.  There 
is  a  sense  of  weariness  on  viewing  near  objects,  with  watering 
of  the  eyes,  and  headache,  and  sometimes  redness  of  the  eye- 
lids— so  much  so  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  directing  them 
frequently  to  other  objects,  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  repose. 

5.  The  sight  is  generally  weak  on  awaking  from  sleep,  and 
does  not  fully  recover  its  accustomed  power  until  some  hours 
after — until  it  has  been,  in  some  degree,  aroused  by  the  action 
of  light  and  air. 

6.  There  is  always  more  difficulty  in  reading  small  print  by 
candle  light  than  by  the  light  of  day. 

Whenever  any  or  all  these  signs  are  present,  the  assistance  of 
spectacles  is  not  only  proper  but  necessary.  The  prevalent 
opinion,  that  the  longer  they  are  deferred,  the  longer  the  vision 
will  retain  the  strength  of  youth,  is  a  mistake.  It  is  a  mistake, 
which  has  often  brought  extreme  old  age  prematurely  on  the 
eyes.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  eye  has  become  sensibly  flat- 
tened, and  the  above  mentioned  inconveniences  arise,  not  a 
moment  should  be  lost.  This  is  especially  important  to  the  stu- 
dious man,  who  is  obliged  to  use  the  eyes  much.  It  is  to  be 
considered  the  voice  of  nature  calling  for  aid.  Either  study 
must  be  relinquished,  or  the  aid  provided ;  otherwise  the  eye 
will  be  seriously  injured  by  the  increa^d  ^eflbrts  which  have 
become  necessary  for  distinct  vision. 

Many  persons  thus  injure  the  eyes  by  deferring  the  use  of 
Vol.  DI.    No.  11.  % 
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spectacles  too  late.  But  this  is  not  the  only  mistake  that  is 
made.  They  may  be  also  seriously  injured  and  premature  old 
age  induced,  if  the  glasses  are  not  properly  adapted  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  eyes.  If  the  glass  is  bad,  in  other  words,  if  il 
be  not  accurately  conformed  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  eye, 
the  vision  will  be  in  greater  danger  of  being  injured  with  it  than 
without  \U 

Let  the  principle  then  be  well  understood.  Mapy  mistake 
by  obtaining  glass  of  too  great  magnifying  power.  But  this  is 
wrong.  A  proper  glass  is  not  one  which  magnifies  the  object, 
but  which  presents  it  as  nearly  as  possible  of  its  natural  size-*- 
which  shews  it  in  a  clear,  distinct  manner,  and  at  the  same  dis- 
tance at  which  the  person  was  accustomed  to  distinguish  objects 
when  the  eye  was  in  its  most  perfect  condition.  The  lens  is 
always  too  convex,  if  in  order  to  procure  distinct  vision,  the 
object  must  be  brought  nearer  to  the  eye  than  before  the  sight 
became  impaired. 

By  bearing  in  mind  the  natural  length  of  the  focus  in  a  perfect 
eye,  we  may  always  find  the  safe  rule.  It  is,  as  before  observed^ 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches.  That  glass  is  proper  which  en- 
ables us  to  read  fine  print,  or  which  procures  easy,  distinct  vir- 
ion, at  about  that  distance,  and  improper  when  it  departs  much 
either  way  from  it.  The  surest  proof  that  the  glasses  are  too 
convex,  is  when  the  book,  for  distinct  vision,  roust  be  brought 
nearer  than  formerly  to  a  sound,  healthy  eye,  e.  g.  eight  or  nine 
inches.  Let  the  glass  always  be  selected  on  this  principle  and 
no  other.  From  ignorance  of  it  or  from  inattention  to  it,  many 
have  weakened  vision  and  deprived  themselves  of  the  blessing 
of  years  of  useful  labour.  If  glasses  of  too  great  magnifying 
power  are  chosen  at  first,  the  eye  will  endeavour  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  an  improper  focus,  and  become  so  much  flattened 
that  it  will  be  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  as  age  advances 
and  the  sight  grows  more  imperfect,  to  find  any  spectacles 
which  will  beneGt.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  are  selected  oo  a 
right  principle,  if  the  focal  distance  is  sufficiently  long,  so  as 
only  to  relieve- the  sight  and  render  it  natural,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  individual  is  able  in  future  life  to  diminish  rather 
than  increase  the  power  of  tiie  glasses ;  and  at  last  to  give  up 
the  use  of  them  altogether. 

Short-sighted  persons  require  also  the  assistance  of  glasses ; 
and  by  a  judicious  chok^e,  these  will,  oo  several  accounts,  aid  the 
preservation  of  the  sight.    TRey  prevent  the  strainii^  of  the  eyes. 
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and  sare  much  anoecessary  labour.  They  enable  a  person  also  to 
avoid  the  unfavourable  positition  of  the  body  and  head,  which 
the  short  sighted  man  is  obliged  to  assume ;  and  which  renders 
bim  more  liable  than  others  to  congestion  of  blood  about  the 
head  and  eyes.  The  following  are  the  signs  by  which  he  may 
determine  whether  he  needs  the  aid  of  glasses. 

1.  There  is  an  inability  of  distinguishing  small  objects,  as  com- 
mon print,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  inches;  and  larger 
objects  at  two  feet  distance  from  the  eye. 

2.  There  is  a  disposition  to  keep  the  eye-lids  half  closed 
while  looking  at  distant  objects. 

3.  The  short-sighted  man  distinguishes  near  objects  in  twi- 
light, better  than  other  men.  He  can  read  the  finest  print,  for 
instance,  with  facility,  when  the  long-sighted  man,  whosp  eye  is 
sound,  is  unable  to  distinguish  the  capital  letters. 

4.  He  feels  a  sense  of  weariness,  straining,  and  distension  of 
the  eye,  by  a  long  examination  of  distant  objects. 

With  the  existence  of  these  signs  he  should  not  delay  the  use 
of  spectacles ;— but  like  the  long-sighted  student,  he  should  be 
careful  to  make  a  judicious  choice,  and  select  such  as  are  exactly 
suited  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  eye.  The  glass  should  nev- 
er be  so  strong  as  to  diminish  the  size  of  objects,  but  merely  to 
represent  them  clearly,  distinctly,  and  of  their  natural  size.  If 
they  are  not  selected  according  to  this  principle,  they  will  in- 
crease the  short-sightedness,  strain  the  organs,  and  augment  in- 
stead of  diminishing  the  weakness. 

The  long-sighted  man,  as  already  observed,  will  perform  an 
essential  service  to  the  eyes,  by  accustoming  them,  as  he  ad  van 
ces  in  age,  to  the  frequent  examination  of  minute  objects.  The 
short-sighted  man,  for  the  same  reason,  should  be  accustomed  to 
tbe  examination  of  more  distant  objects.  By  these  means,  each 
will  diminish  the  tendency  to  an  increase  of  the  changes,  which 
are  ever  taking  place,  in  the  course  of  time. 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  necessary  to  be  mentioned  here. 
There  is  much  other  valuable  information  in  books  upon  this 
branch  of  our  subject,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  whose 
eyes  are  the  subjects  of  either  of  the  above  mentioned  imperfec- 
tk)ns,  and  which  if  well  understood  and  obeyed,  will  essentially 
promote  the  preservation  of  the  si^ht.* 

*  Consult  ^  Wells  and  Adama  od  Vision ;"  Kitchener's  popular  litf 
tie  work  on  ^  Economy  of  the  Eyes;"  Winkler  on  the  ^  Preaervation  of 
the  sight,  on  optical  principles ;  **  and'  various  others. 
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Great  complaint  is  often  made  among  students,  and  especially 
theological  students,  of  the  injurious  effects  of  Greek  type  and 
Hebrew  points.  Since  tliey  have  been  frequently  regarded  as 
the  chief  origin  and  cause  of  diseases  of  the  eyes,  they  seem  to 
demand  a  few  observations  in  this  place. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  I  would  barely  remark,  that  if  the 
type  of  the  author  and  of  the  lexicon  is  sufficiently  large  and 
clear,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  should  occasion  injury  to  the  eyes.  But  while 
Polymicrian  editions  of  the  Greek  classics,  and* such  copies  as 
those  of  Schrevelius'  Lexicon  are  in  use,  we  may  expect  that 
weakness  of  the  eyes  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence.  Let 
the  student,  expend  his  money  wisely,  in  the  purchase  of 
such  text  books  as  are  printed  with  a  clear,  handsome  type, 
and  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  suspend  his  studies  for  want  of 
sight,  and  obliged  to  repeat  to  himself  in  bitterness  of  heart,  as 
he  looks  over  his  miserable,  closely  crowded  volumes,  the  old 
maxim,  '^  Penny  wise,  and  pound  foolish." 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  scholarship  of  the  present  day,  another  cause,  to  show  that 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  is  not  as  the  lawyers  say,  ma- 
Ivm  in  «e, — not  necessarily  hurtful  to  the  eyes.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  trying  to  the  sight  than  to  be  forever  learning — in  oth- 
er words,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  the  practice  of  a  half 
formed  habit ;  which  through  want  of  application  or  energy,  on 
our  part,  never  becomes  natural  to  us.  What  is  more  difficult 
for  example,  than  to  be  practising  a  half  learned  tune,  or  at- 
tempting to  sing  an  air  of  which  we  know  next  to  nothing  ? 

I  suspect  this  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  subject  before 
us.  The  student  often  does  not  become  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  Greek  to  read  it  with  ease.  This  at  once  explains  the  mys- 
tery. Obliged  to  pore  over  a  certain  quantity  every  day ;  to  ex- 
amine words  with  which  his  eyes  are  but  little  acquainted,  and 
his  heart  still  less — continually  shifting  his  eyes  from  the  page 
to  the  lexicon,  and  from  the  lexicon  to  the  grammar ;  his  mind 
in  the  mean  while,  perplexed,  provoked,  and  feverish— no  won- 
der that  his  eyes  grow  weak  !  A  thorough  scholar  is  delivered 
from  much  of  this  drudgery.  At  the  commencement,  when  be 
begins  the  study  of  the  language  in  youth,  he  proceeds  gradually, 
and  makes  steady  but  gentle  progress ;  until  at  length,  the  Greek 
letters  are  as  familiar  to  him  as  those  of  hb  mother  tongue. 

This  leads  me  to  mention  another  cause,  which  though  unsus- 
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pectedy  may  occasion  weakness  of  the  eyes.  Many  of  our 
young  men  fit  themselves  for  admission  to  the  university  in  a 
hurry.  Almost  every  thing  is  done  in  hurry  in  our  country ; 
perhaps  nothing  more  so  than  the  business  of  education.  Thus 
they  are  compelled  to  study  day  and  night,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  approaching  examination.  Eyes  that  have  been 
accustomed  to  but  little  use,  are  suddenly  called  to  steady  and 
laborious  action.  Can  any  one  be  surprised  at  the  result,  that 
such  immoderate  use  of  the  organ  should  weaken  it  f  And  how 
easy  and  natural  the  inference,  since  the  mode  of  preserving  the 
sight  has  been  such  a  neglected  subject,  that  a  full  amount  of 
the  blame  should  be  thrown  upon  the  Greek  type  !  The  won- 
der is  rather  that  so  many  escape  uninjured,  than  that  here  and 
there  the  eyes  of  a  student  are  made  weak  and  become  un- 
fitted for  labour. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  literature,  may 
undoubtedly  injure  the  eye-sight  by  immoderate  reading,  how- 
ever familiar  their  eyes  may  be  with  text ;  just  as  one  who  is 
fond  of  novels  or  any  other  reading  will  weaken  the  organ  by 
reading  too  long,  by  an  improper  light,  immediately  after  meals, 
etc. 

This  word  meals,  suggests  another  cause  of  weakness. 
Some  students,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  postponing  their  studies 
till  the  last  moment,  when  the  recitation,  for  instance,  is  to  take 
place  in  the  afternoon,  will  go  immediately  from  dinner  to  their 
books.  If  instead  of  such  procrastination,  they  could  be  per- 
suaded to  become  familiar  with  the  lessons  a  day  or  two  be- 
forehand, so  that  an  easy  review  at  this  unfavourable  hour 
might  be  substituted  for  hard  study,  the  eyes  would  be  less  in- 
jured ;  and  their  progress  in  knowledge  more  sure  and  rapid. 
All  good  rules  seem  to  harmonize  to  produce  one  result.  Their 
eyes  and  their  minds,  if  this  improvement  were  adopted,  would 
be  strengthened. 

So  much  for  the  Greek.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  study 
of  it  is  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  eyes.  Hundreds,  whose  eyes 
appear  to  be  originally  possessed  of  no  extraordinary  strength, 
are  in  the  daily  habit  of  reading  it,  with  impunity.  The  injuri- 
ous efiects  therefore,  which  are  attributed  to  this,  should  be  as- 
cribed to  some  of  the  other  causes  above  mentioned.  Were  it 
studied  wisely,  acquired  gradually,  learned  thoroughly,  and  not 
in  a  hurry,  were  the  type  of  sufficient  size,  and  not  read  by  im- 
proper light,  we  should  probably  bear  little  complaint  of  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  language. 
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With  regard  to  the  Hebrew,  having  never  studied  it,  I  can 
speak  only  from  analogy  and  observation. 

From  a  slight  examination  of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  indeed 
appears  to  an  unpractised  ey^,  "  horrible  and  grim,"  I  should 
say  that  the  language  ought  to  be  studied  by  beginners  with 
great  care.  I  apprehend  that  much  evil  has  been  created  by 
the  neglect  of  this  rule.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  young 
men  who  enter  the  Seminary  at  Andover,  are  much  in  the  hab- 
it of  making  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  which  is  preparatory  to 
their  examination  for  admission,  the  work  of  only  a  few  weeks. 
Hence,  they  are  no  doubt  hurried.  Sufficient  time  is  not  al- 
lowed for  obedience  to  the  good  old  maxim,  ^'  festina  lente." 
They  pursue  their  studies  perhaps  to  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  or 
directly  after  meals.  That  which  should  have  been  the  work  of 
months,  is  made  the  work  of  a  few  days.  No  wonder  that  the 
eyes  by  such  unwonted  action,  are  strained  and  weak ! 

Hebrew  points  doubtless  require  a  closer  attentbn  than  the 
common  English  letters.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  them  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  injure  the  eye,  if  a  knowledge  of  them  is  ac- 
quired slowly,  if  the  period  of  study  is  at  first  short,  and  length- 
ened gradually. 

From  an  observation  of  facts  also,  I  should  conclude  that  the 
study  of  Hebrew  is  not  necessarily  hurtful.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the  best  scholars  in  that  language  are  not  troubled  with 
weakness  of  sight.*  Unless  then  those  who  complain  of  He- 
brew, can  prove  that  some  idiosyncracy  exists  in  their  power  of 
vision,  rendering  them  exceptions  to  the  rule  established  by  thb 
fact,  they  must  attribute  their  weak  eyes  to  some  other  cause 
than  the  Hebrew. 

Perhaps  they  will  find,  on  a  more  impartial  examination,  the 
real  sources  of  evil  in  some  of  the  above  mentioned  causes  of 
weakness.  No  man  whose  eyes  are  originally  weak,  or  injured 
by  disease,  can  expect  to  put  them  to  great  use  in  the  study  of 
any  dead  language,  with  impunity.  Neither  if  his  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  is  slight  and  superficial,  so  that  the  text  always  ap- 
pears a  mystic  page,  or  if  it  has  been  studied  at  improper  times^ 
or  too  intently,  or  while  neglecting  the  general  health,  is  it  fair 
that  its  little  points  should  be  compelled  to  bear  the  blame.  It  is 
a  maxim  in  law,  that  every  man  is  innocent  until  proved  guilty. 

*  This  18  certainly  true  of  the  moat  distinguished  scholars  in  Eu- 
i«|ie  and  Anierio«.>— Ed. 
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And  while  so  many  othar  causes  of  mischief  are  implicated,  He- 
brew points  may  well  be  acquitted  under  this  equitable  rule. 
Especially  if  some  of  the  best  scholars  stand  ready  to  give  in 
their  evidence,  and  testify  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  inoffen- 
sive to  the  eyes,  its  character  must  go  clear,  notwithstanding  the 
complaints  of  other  men. 

Liet  the  language  be  more  thoroughly  studied — let  the  eye  be 
made  perfectly  familiar  with  it,  (and  to  this  end  the  mind  must 
be  master  of  it,)  let  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  preservation  of 
the  eyes,  in  their  ordinary  every  day  use,  be  observed  with  care ; 
and  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  prophesy,  that  the  reproach  will 
ere  long  be  wiped  away  from  the  Hebrew — and  that  it  will  cease 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  decided  enemies  of  strong  and 
healthy  vision.^ 

We  have,  thus,  in  a  very  general  manner,  attempted  to  go 
over  this  important  subject.  We  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  principles  upon  which  the  light  under  all  circumstances  is 
to  be  regulated,  so  as  best  to  suit  the  labouring  eye ;  to  shew  the 
periods  of  the  day  in  which  the  organ  may  be  used  with  the 
most  advantage,  and  the  least  danger  of  injury ;  and  the  amount 
of  labour  to  which  it  should  be  subjected,  in  its  varying  condi- 
tions in  different  individuals.     We  have  adverted  also  to  its  in- 

*  In  a  Bote  accompanying  the  manuscript,  the  author  remarks ; 
"  It  is  certain  that  not  a  few  of  the  young  men  from  And  over,  who 
have  applied  for  advice,  confidently  attributed  all  the  woes  of  their 
poor  eyes  to  Hebrew  ;  though  it  never  appeared  to  me  so  much  to 
be  blamed,  as  costive  bowels,  want  of  exercise,  and  various  other 
mistalces  and  follies."  If  it  be  indeed  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  characters,  which  thus  occasion  weakness  and  diseases 
of  the  eye,  we  roust  of  course  expect  to  find  the  Greeks  and  Jews, 
and  also  the  Arabs, — or  at  least  the  learned  among  these  nations,— 
the  victims  of  these  maladies,  a  sore-eyed,  blinded  race.  The  fact, 
however,  is  just  the  reverse  ;  and  we  may  therefore  properly  acquit 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters  of  any  intrinsic  malignity.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  any  species  of  characters  to  which  the  eye  is  unaccus- 
tomed, and  which  therefore  demand  a  closer  attention  than  ordina- 
ry, tend  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  strain  the  eyes,  and  thus  ulti- 
mately produce  disease.  Thus  a  page  of  Italic  is  read  with  much 
less  facility  than  one  in  ordinary  type ;  the  eye  must  rest  upon  it 
with  more  intentness,  and  may  thus  be  overstrained  ;  in  the  santo 
way  that  the  eyes  are  strained  by  the  exertion  requisite  in  order  to 
read  at  twilight — Ed. 
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separable  connexions,  and  consequent  sympathies  with  the  gen- 
eral system  ;.  and  pointed  out  some  of  the  important  rules  ne- 
cessarily arising  from  those  connexions.  We  have  alluded  to 
some  of  the  bad  habits  in  which  students  indulge,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  eyes  ;  and  directed  the  attention  to  some  of  the 
plain  simple  means,  prophylactic  and  remedial,  which  were  nat- 
urally presented  by  the  views  that  have  been  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  secret  but  least  suspected  causes  of 
much  of  the  suffering  and  privations  of  studious  men  from  weak- 
ness of  the  eyes,  may  be  found  in  the  neglect  of  some  of  the 
above  principles,  or  the  indulgence  of  some  of  the  above  men- 
tioned errors. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  present  occasion  has  only  permitted  a 
very  superficial  examination  of  the  subject.  Its  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  cause  of  literature  and  religion  demands  a  more 
thorough  investigation.  But  perhaps  enough  has  been  said,  to 
impress  the  mind  with  its  importance ;  and  to  induce  some  who 
may  read  these  pages,  to  give  it  the  more  accurate  examination 
which  it  deserves. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  this  as  a  solemn  duty  upon  all 
who  regard  their  individual  happiness,  or  desire  to  render  their 
usefulness  as  extensive  as  possible,  by  bringing  all  the  powers 
which  God  has  bestowed  upon  them,  into  full  and  permanent 
activity.  Especially  is  this  duty  binding  upon  the  clergy. 
They,  be  it  ever  remembered,  "  are  not  their  own,  they  are 
bought  with  a  price.*'  They  profess  to  be  devoted  "body  and 
soul  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.**  They  therefore,  above  all  men, 
are  least  excusable,  if  they  wantonly  suffer  any  of  these  powers, 
from  ambition,  neglect,  or  unjustifiable  ignorance,  to  be  squander- 
ed or  lost. 
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Art.  IV.    Augustine  on  the  Art  of  Preaching. 

Fron  bis  Work :  <*  De  Doetrina  CbriitiaDa/'  lib.  IV.   Translated  from  tbe  Latin,  by  OUvar 

A.  Taylor,  Hes.  Lioent.  in  tbe  Tbeol.  Sein.  Andover. 


INTR0J>UCT10N. 

The  following  treatise,,  which  is  a  translation  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Augustine's  work,  De  Doctrina  Christiana^  and  be- 
longs to  tbe  department  of  homiletics,  has  often  been  quoted, 
and  recommended  to  the  young  minister's  attentive  perusal.^ 
This  fact  alone  would  furnish  a  sufficient  apology  for  its  appear- 
ance in  an  English  dress.  There  is  however  no  need  of  such 
an  apology.  It  may,  indeed,  have  in  part  derived  its  celebrity 
from  that  of  its  author,  and  not  altogether  from  real  merit. 
That  it  does  not  contain  some  things  of  doubtful  utility  is  not 
pretended,  nor  that  it  contains  many  specific  directions  for  the 
composition  of  a  sermon.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  it  is 
characterized  by  good  taste  and  sense,  and  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  valuable  treatise.  The  author  certainly  appears  to  have 
understood  his  subject, — ^far  better  indeed,  than  he  did  that  of 
the  three  preceding  books, — and  he  certainly  writes  better  re- 
specting the  rules  of  preaching,  than  with  all  his  piety  he  can  be 
admitted  to  have  preached.^ 

In  addition  to  this,  the  treatise  derives  high  value  from  histo- 
rical considerations.  From  the  time  of  Paul  down  to  the  refor- 
mation, it  was  the  only  work  that  appeared,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  deserved  the  name  of  a  homiletical  treatise.  Much 
indeed  was  written  which  had  a  greater  or  less  bearing  upon  the 
sacred  office ;  but  it  was  generally  adapted  to  a  monastic  mode 
of  teaching,  and  contained  little  or  nothing  substantial.    Chry- 

^  The  title  of  the  work  does  not  exactly  correspond  to  its  contents, 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  Augustine's  introductoiy  para- 
graph, below.     See  Schrockh,  Chr.  K.  G.  Th.  XV.  p.  351. 

s  See  Milner's  Church  Hist.  Vol.  II.  p.  302  sq.  Bost  1822.  Also, 
Fenelon's  Dialogues  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,  and  his  Letter  to 
the  French  Academy,  both  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Young 
Preacher's  Manual. 

3  See  Schrockh,  Chr.  K.  G.  Th.  XV.  p.  361  sq. 
Vol.111.    No.  11.  73 
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sostom's  six  books  On  the  Prie$thood^^  rich  as  they  were  in  ma- 
ny respects,  were  mostly  destitute  of  remarks  of  a  homiletical 
character.  The  same  is  true  of  the  work  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
De  Cura  Pastorali^  notwithstanding  it  enjoyed  great  popularity 
in  its  day,  was  almost  immediately  translated  into  Greek,  was  cir- 
culated throughout  the  churches,  and,  in  the  ninth  century,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Alfred  the  Great  for  the  use  of  the  English 
clergy.^  The  works  which  emanated  from  Arnulph  archbishop 
of  Lisieux,®  William  archbishop  of  Paris,''  Humbert  de  Roma- 
Djs,^  and  John  Reuchlin,^  were  still  less  perfect.  Augustine's 
treatise  stood  alone,  and  was  the  work  from  which  Luther  him- 
self drew  his  first  directions  respecting  prea:hing.^^  It  has  often 
been  drawn  from  by  writers  upon  homiletics,  since  bis  time, 
and  together  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  been  translated  and 
published  in  various  modem  languages. 

So  far  as  I  have  succeeded  in  exhibiting  the  spirit  of  Augustine 
in  English,  the  following  treatise  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  the  writings  of  him  of  whom  Erasmus  says,  "  Ingenii  feli- 
citas,  prorsus  erat  incomparabilis ;  sive  acumen  spectes,  vel  ob- 
scurissinoa  facile  penetrans,  sive  capacis  memoriae  Gdem,  sive  vim 
quandam  mentis  indefatigabilem ;"  and  whom  in  another  place  be 

*  See  Opp.  Chrysost  Par.  1718,  Tom.  I.  p.  362  sq.  Scbmid,  An- 
leit.  zum  Kanzelvortrag,  Th.  III.  p.  141  sq. 

^  Scbmid,  p.  190  sq.  Milner,  III.  p.  72.  comp.  p.  l43  sq.  Also 
Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  Tom.  II.  p.  542.- 

^  He  died  about  the  year  1182.  The  work  of  bis  referred  to,  is  a 
sermon  delivered  in  a  council  at  Tours.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Biblioth.  Max.  Pat.  T.  XXII.  p.  1323  sq. 

"^  He  died  about  the  year  1240.  Tbe  work  referred  to  is  called, 
Bheiortca  divina,  or  ^s  oraloria  doqueniiae  divinae.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1516,  in  8vo.  There  is  also  an  old  edition  extant 
without  date  or  place. 

®  Humbert  de  Romanis  in  Burgundy,  General  of  the  Dominican 
order.*  He  died  in  the  year  1274.  The  work  of  his  referred  to,  is  a 
treatise  in  two  books,  entitled,  De  erudUione  conctonatorum,  and  is  to 
he  found  in  the  Bibl.  Max.  Pat  T.  XXV.  p.  424  sq. 

'  He  died  in  1521.  The  work  referred  to,  is  entitled.  Liber  con- 
geHorum  de  arte  praedicandi,  and  has  gone  through  several  editions. 
Comp.  Schmid,  p.  271  sq. 

'^  See  Schuler,  Greschichte  der  Veranderungen  im  Predigen,  1  ster 
Theil,  p.  39  sq. 
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declares,  ^'  In  doceodo  sedulus,  in  redarguendo  oervosus,  io  ex- 
hortando  fervidus,  in  coosolando  blandus,  ubique  pius,  et  vera 
Christianam  spirans  mansuetudtQeni."  To  do  this  however  is 
Qot  an  easy  task,  for  few  of  the  fathers  write  id  a  more  perplexed 
style.  His  long  and  involved  sentences,  the  incessant  and 
sometimes  not  very  nice  use  he  makes  of  particles,  and  the 
various  subtilties  and  witty  turns,  render  him  difficult  to  be  un* 
derstood ;  while  bis  numerous  quibbles,  alliterations,  and  anti* 
thetical  expressions,  render  him  difficult  to  be  translated.  On 
this  subject  let  the  same  author  already  quoted,  be  judge. 
^'Habet  Augustinus,"  says  he,  '^suum  quoddam  dicendi  genus, 
argutum  et  periodis  in  longum  productis  multa  convolvens; 
quod  lectorem  et  familiarem,  et  acutum,  et  attentum,  et  bene 
memorem  requirit,  denique  taedii  laborisque  patienteni ;  quales 
non  ita  multos  reperias."  ^^  To  obviate  some  of  these  difficulties, 
and  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  original  to  as  good  advantage  as 
possible,  several  oi  those  passages  in  which  Augustine  indulges 
in  a  play  on  words,  are  inserted  in  the  notes.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that  the  reader  who  would  do  full  justice  to  the 
merits  of  this  tr^tise,  must  throw  himself  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  composed. — ^Translator. 


Augustine  on  Preaching. 

This  work,  inscribed  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  I  divided  into 
two  parts,  at  the  very  outset.  Having  in  a  proem  responded 
to  some  who  would  be  likely  to  find  fault  with  it,  I  proceeded 
to  say  :  "  There  are  two  things  in  which  the  proper  mode  of 
treating  the  Scriptures  mainly  consists ;  namely,  the  mode  of 
finding  out  the  things  which  are  to  be  understood  [interpretation  j, 
and  the  mode  of  exhibiting  what  has  thus  been  discovered 
[preaching].  Of  each  of  these  we  will  treat  in  succession." 
As  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  much  at  large  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  discovering  truth,  and  have  occupied  three 
books,  I  here  propose,  with  the  divine  assistance,  to  say  a  few 
things  concerning  the  exhibition  of  the  truth  io  others,  confining 
myself  if  possible  to  one  book,  that  the  whole  work  may  be  com- 
prised in  four  parts. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  check  the  anticipations  of  the  reader, 

who  may  suppose  that  I  am  about  to  deliver  rhetorical  precepts, 

» — — — - —       — 

^^  See  Cave's  Histor.  Literar.  Vol.  I.  p,  293. 
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such  as  are  learned  and  taught  in  secuFar  schools ;  and  must 
admonish  him  not  to  anticipate  from  me,  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
Not  indeed  because  ihey  are  of  no  use ;  but  because,  however 
useful,  they  are  to  be  learned  elsewhere,  by  those  who  have 
leisure  to  improve  by  them  ;  but  they  must  not  be  sought  for  in 
this  or  any  other  production  of  mine. 

By  means  of  the  rhetorical  art,  men  are  persuaded  of  things 
both  true  and  false.  Who  then  will  presume  to  say  that,  as  op- 
posed to  error,  truth  should  rely  unarmed  upon  her  defenders  ? 
that  be  indeed,  who  attemps  to  persuade  his  bearers  of  what  is 
false,  may  properly  have  learned  how  to  render  them  favoura- 
"bly  disposed,  attentive,  and  docile,  in  a  proem;  while  he  who 
desires  to  persuade  them  of  what  is  true,  must  not  have  learned 
how  to  accomplish  this  ?  that  the  former  may  utter  what  is  false 
as  if  it  were  true,  in  a  brief  and  perspicuous  manner;  while  the 
latter  must  utter  what  is  true,  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it 
tedious  to  hear,  difficult  to  understand,  and  unpleasant  to  be- 
lieve ?  that  the  one  may  assail  the  truth  with  false  arguments^ 
and  may  maintain  error ;  while  the  other  is  unable  either  to  de- 
fend the  truth  or  refute  falsehood  f  that  he  whose  object  it  is 
to  move  and  compel  the  minds  of  his  audience  to  embrace  er- 
ror, may  terrify,  depress,  excite,  and  exhort  with  fervour ;  while 
the  advocate  of  truth  must  be  sleepy,  sluggish,  and  frigid  ?  Who 
can  be  so  tasteless  as  to  relish  this  ?*  Since  then  the  faculty  of 
eloquence,  which  proves  of  such  efficacy  in  inculcating  either 
right  or  wrong,  truth  or  falsehood,  stands  thus  on  common 
ground,  why  should  it  not  be  employed  by  the  good  in  contend- 
ing for  the  truth,  as  well  as  usurped  by  the  bad  in  sustaining 
the  vain  and  fatal  cause  of  iniquity  and  error  ? 

But  whatever  observations  and  precepts  there  are  respecting 
this  subject,  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work  ; — precepts, 
which,  in  connexion  with  that  skill  which  results  from  extensive 
and  habitual  exercise  in  speaking  and  the  constant  use  of  ele- 
gant language,  go  to  form  what  is  called  eloquence ;  they  are 
to  be  learned  at  a  suitable  and  convenient  age  and  in  a  time  set 
apart  for  the  very  purpose,  by  those  who  can  learn  them  with 


*  Augustine,  in  all  bis  works,  exliibits  a  fondness  for  playful 
turns,  alliterations,  and  antithetical  expressions.  In  the  above  there 
is  in  the  original  something  of  his  playfulness  :  *^  Quia  ita  duipialj 
ut  hoc  $apiatJ*—Tsu  ^ 
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facility.  Indeed,  the  princes  of  Roman  eloquence  have  not 
hesitated  to  affirm,  that  whosoever  does  not  acquire  this  art  with 
facility,  will  never  acquire  it  at  all.^  Whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  we  need  not  inquire.  Even  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is 
possible  for  those  who  are  slow  in  acquisition,  ultimately  to  be- 
come masters  of  the  rules  of  eloquence,  I  do  not  think  these  rules 
of  so  much  importance  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  meu  who 
have  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  or  even  the  sober  period  of 
life,  to  spend  their  time  in  acquiring  them.  It  is  enough  that 
they  be  made  the  study  of  youth ;  not  of  all  those  indeed  whom 
we  could  wish  to  have  educated  for  the  church ;  but  of  those 
among  them  who  are  urged  by  no  necessity  more  pressing,  or 
more  deserving  of  preference.  If  a  man  have  an  acute  and 
fervid  mind,  he  will  more  easily  acquire  the  art  of  eloquence 
by  reading  and  hearing  the  eloquent,  than  by  following  the  pre- 
cepts of  eloquence.  Nor  are  there  wanting  ecclesiastical  pro- 
ductions, in  addition  to  the  sacred  canon  savingly  deposited  in 
the  ark  of  authority,^  of  themselves  sufficient,  without  ^ny  such 
aid,  to  furnish  a  man  of  a  ready  and  capacious  mind,  with  the 
very  eloquence  they  exhibit ;  provided  he  read  them  and  carefully 
attend  to  their  contents,  uniting  therewith  exercises  in  writing, 
dictating,  and  speaking,  on  such  subjects  as  are  agreeable  to  the 
requisitions  of  faith  and  piety.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man 
have  not  such  a  mind,  he  will  either  be  unable  to  acquire  the 
precepts  of  eloquence  at  all ;  or,  if  after  having  been  inculcat- 
ed with  much  labour,  he  acquire  them  in  part,  he  will  derive  no 
bene&t  from  them.  Of  those  even  who  have  learned  tliem,  and 
speak  with  copiousness  and  elegance,  it  is  not  all  that  can  think 
of  them  in  speaking,  and  regulate  their  discourse  accordingly,  un- 
less these  precepts  are  the  very  object  of  discussion.  Nay,  I 
imagine  there  are  very  few  able  to  speak  well,  and  think  at  the 
same  time  of  the  rules  for  doing  so ;  inasmuch  as  caution 
must  be  exercised,  lest,  while  the  mind  is  intent  upon  speaking 
by  art,  it  forget  what  was  to  be  expressed.  And  yet  the  speech- 
es and  discourses  of  the  eloquent  are  found  full  of  the  precepts 
of  eloquence, — precepts,  of  which  they  never  once  thought  for 

^  See  Cicero,  De  Oratore,  Cap.  25  sq.  p.  42  sq.  Boat.  ed. 

'  ^*  Praeter  canonem  in  auctoritatis  arce  salubriter  collocatuni  f* 
that  is,  the  authority'of  councils  or  the  church.  The  origiDal  evi- 
dently contains  an  allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  the  law  was  pre- 
served in  the  ark. — Tr. 
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tbe  purpose  of  becoming  eloquent,  nor  while  exhibiting  their  el- 
oquence ;  and  this  too,  whether  they  have  learned  them  or  totally 
neglected  them.  These  precepts  are  found  there  as  the  result 
of  eloquence ;  they  are  not  put  there  as  the  cause  of  it. 

Infants  learn  to  talk  merely  by  learning  of  those  who  talk ; 
and  why  cannot  men  become  eloquent  without  the  agency  of 
art,  merely  by  hearing  and  reading  the  discourses  of  the  elo- 

Juent,  and  imitating  them,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  efiect  i 
to  we  not  find  by  examples  that  this  is  possible  ?  Indeed  we 
have  known  many,  without  rhetorical  precepts,  more  eloquent 
than  muhitudes  who  had  learned  them ;  but  none  who  were 
eloquent,  without  having  read  and  heard  the  speeches  and  dis- 
courses of  the  eloquent.  Thus  boys  would  not  need  the  aid 
of  the  grammatical  art,  the  object  of  which  is  to  teach  one  to 
speak  with  purity,  were  they  permitted  to  live  and  grow  up  with 
those  who  always  spoke  with  purity.  In  this  case,  being  igno- 
rant of  what  is  faulty,  they  would,  with  their  correct  habits,  im- 
mediately detect  and  avoid  whatever  they  heard  that  was  faulty 
from  the  mouths  of  others,  just  as  a  citizen,  though  unlearned, 
detects  errors  of  speech  in  a  rustic. 

He  then  who  handles  and  teaches  the  word  of  God,  should 
be  a  defender  of  the  true  faith,  and  a  vanquisher  of  error ; 
should  both  teach  what  is  good,  and  unteach  what  is  bad ;  and  in 
accomplishing  this,  the  object  of  preaching,  he  should  conciliate 
the  adverse,  excite  the  remiss,  and  point  out  to  the  ignorant 
their  duty  and  future  prospects.  When  however  he  finds  his 
audience  favourably  disposed,  attentive,  and  docile,  or  succeeds 
in  rendering  them  so,  then  other  things  are  to  be  done,  as  the 
case  may  require.  If  they  are  to  be  instructed,  then,  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  question,  narration  must  be 
employed ;  and  to  establish  what  is  doubtful,  resort  must  be  had 
to  reasoning  and  evidence.  If  they  are  to  be  moved  rather 
than  instructed,  then,  to  arouse  them  from  stupor  in  putting 
their  knowledge  into  practice,  and  bring  them  to  yield  full 
assent  to  those  things  which  they  confess  to  be  true,  there  will 
be  need  of  the  higher  powers  of  eloquence ;  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  entreat,  reprove,  excite,  restrain,  and  do  whatsoever 
else  may  prove  eflfectual  in  moving  the  heart. 

All  this,  indeed,  is  what  most  men  constantly  do,  with  respect 
to  those  things  which  they  undertake  to  accomplish  by  speaking. 
Some,  however,  in  their  way  of  doing  it,  are  blunt,  frigid,  inele- 
gant ;   others,  ingenious,  ornate,  vehement.     Now  he  who  en- 
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gages  in  the  business  of  which  I  am  treating,  must  be  able  to 
speak  and  dispute  with  wisdom,  even  if  be  cannot  do  so  with  elo- 
quence, io  order  that  be  may  pro6t  his  audience ;  although  he 
will  profit  them  less  in  this  case,  than  if  he  could  combine  wis- 
dom and  eloquence  together.  He  who  abounds  in  eloquence 
without  wisdom,  is  certainly  so  much  the  more  to  be  avoided, 
from  the  very  fact  that  the  hearer  is  delighted  with  what  it  is 
useless  to  bear,  and  thinks  what  is  said,  to  be  true,  because  it  is 
spoken  with  elegance.  Nor  did  this  sentiment  escape  the  no- 
tice of  those  among  the  ancients,  who  yet  regarded  it  as  impor- 
tant to  teach  the  art  of  rhetoric ;  they  confessed,  that  wisdom 
without  eloquence  profited  states  very  little,  but  that  eloquence 
without  wisdom  profited  them  not  at  all,  and  generally  proved 
highly  injurious.^  If  therefore  those  who  taught  the  precepts  of 
eloquence,  even  though  ignorant  of  the  true,  that  is,  the  celes- 
tial wisdom  '  which  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,' 
were  compelled  by  the  instigations  of  truth  to  make  such  a  con- 
fession, and  that  too  in  the  very  books  in  which  their  principles 
were  developed ;  are  we  not  under  far  higher  obligations  to  ac- 
knowledge the  same  thing,  who  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
this  heavenly  wisdom  ?  Now  a  man  speaks  with  greater  or  less 
wisdom,  according  to  the  proficiency  he  has  made  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  I  do  not  mean  in  reading  them  and  committing 
them  to  memory,  but  in  rightly  understanding  them,  and  dili- 
gently searching  into  their  meaning.  There  are  those  who  read 
them  and  yet  neglect  them — ^who  read  them  to  remember  the 
words,  but  neglect  to  understand  them.  To  these,  without  any 
doubt,  those  persons  are  to  be  preferred,  who,  retaining  less  the 
words  of  the  Scriptures,  search  after  their  genuine  signification 
with  the  inmost  feelings  of  the  heart.^  But  better  than  both 
is  he,  who  can  repeat  them  when  he  pleases,  and  at  the  same 
time  understands  them  as  they  ought  to  be  understood. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  him  who  is  bound  to  speak 
with  wisdom,  even  what  he  cannot  speak  with  eloquence,  to 
have  the  words  of  Scripture  at  command.  Indeed,  it  becomes' 
him,  in  proportion  to  the  poverty  he  discovers  in  bis  own  words, 
to  enrich  himself  with  the  expressions  of  Scripture ;  in  order,  that 
whatever  he  expresses  in  his  own  language,  be  may,  by  their  aid, 

^  Cicero,  De  Inventione,  L.  I.  c.  I.  p.  186. 

^  "  Cor  earuin  sui  cordis  oculis  vident ;"  a  pby  upon  the  word  cor. 
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prove ;  that  thus  he  who  is  weak  in  bis  own  declarations,  may 
acquire  strength,  as  it  were,  by  the  testimony  of  the  mighty.  In- 
deed, he  who  is  less  able  to  delight  by  speaking,  can  yet  delight 
by  proving. 

Moreover,  I  enjoin  it  upon  him  who  would  combine  elo- 
quence with  wisdom,  by  which  he  will  certainly  become  more 
efibctive,  to  read  and  listen  to  the  eloquent,  and  imitate  them 
in  exercises,  rather  than  apply  to  the  teachers  of  the  rhe- 
torical art ;  provided  those  whom  he  hears  and  reads,  were,  or 
are  now,  justly  celebrated,  not  merely  for  their  eloquence,  but 
also  for  their  wisdom.  To  hear  those  who  speak  eloquently,  is 
delightful ;  but  to  hear  those  who  speak  with  wisdom,  is  saluta- 
ry ;  and  hence  the  Scripture  says,  not  that '  the  multitude  of  the 
eloquent,'  but  'of  the  wise,  is  the  safety  of  the  people.'^  As, 
however,  bitter  remedies  roust  often  be  taken,  so  injurious 
sweetness  must  always  be  avoided.  But  what  can  be  better  than 
the  union  of  the  salutary  with  the  delightful,  or  the  delightful 
with  the  salutary  ?  for  in  proportion  to  the  delight  created  in 
this  case,  will  be  the  ease  with  which  the  salutary  becomes 
pro6table.^  Accordingly,  there  are  ecclesiastical  writers,  who 
have  handled  sacred  subjects,  not  only  with  wisdom,  but  also 
with  eloquence ;  for  the  reading  of  whose  productions  time  itself 
would  not  suffice,  any  more  than  they  can  with  propriety  remain 
wholly  unknown  to  persons  of  study  and  leisure. 

Here  perhaps  some  one  will  ask.  Whether  the  authors  of  the 
inspired  writings,  which,  agreeably  to  authority  upon  which  we 
may  most  safely  rely,  constitute  our  sacred  canon,  are  to  be 
pronounced  wise  only,  or  also  eloquent  ?  It  is  a  question  easily 
answered  with  me  and  those  who  agree  with  me  as  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us.  So  far  as  I  can  understand  the  Scriptures,  there 
is  not  only  nothing  more  wise,  but  also  nothing  more  eloquent; 
and  I  presume  to  say,  that  every  one  who  rightly  understands 
what  they  express,  immediately  perceives,  that  they  ought  not 
to  have  expressed  it  in  any  other  manner.  Indeed,  as  there  is 
one  kind  of  eloquence  appropriate  to  youth,  and  another,  to  old 
age,  and  eloquence  ceases  to  be  eloquence  when   it  loses  this 

^  Wisd.  of  Sol.  6 :  26,  Eng.  version,  verse  24. 

^  Another  instaoce  of  Augustine's  mode  of  playing  upon  words : 
*^  Sicut  autem  saepe  sumenda  sunt  et  amara  salubria,  ita  semper  vi- 
tanda  est  pemiciosa  dulcedo.  Sed  salubri  siiavitate  vel  suavi  salubri- 
tate  quid  melius  ?  Quanto  enim  magis  illic  appetitur  suavitos,  tanto 
facilius  salubritas  prodest. — Tiu 
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personal  congruity ;  so  also  there  is  a  kind  of  eloquence  appro- 
priate to  those  dignified  with  the  highest  authority  and  manifestly 
divine.  This  eloquence  the  sacred  writers  possess ;  nor  would 
another  kind  become  them,  nor  this  become  others ;  for  to  them 
it  is  appropriate,  but  for  others  it  might  seem  too  humble,  just 
in  proportion  as  it  excels  in  solidity,  rather  than  in  empty  show. 
Where  I  do  not  understand  them,  the  eloauence  of  the  Scriptures 
is  to  me,  indeed,  less  apparent ;  but  still  I  do  not  doubt,  that 
they  are  as  eloquent  in  this  case  as  in  the  other.  The  very  ob- 
scurity in  which  their  divine  and  saving  words  are  involved,  must 
have  been  mingled  with  such  a  degree  of  eloquence,  as  that  our 
intellects  may  profit  by  it,  not  only  in  invention,  but  also  by 
exercise. 

Did  time  permit,  I  might,  in  those  sacred  productions  which 
Divine  Providence  has  provided  for  our  instruction,  and  for  our 
guidance  from  this  world  of  wickedness  to  a  world  of  bliss, 
point  out  all  those  ornaments  and  fine  qualities  of  eloquence,  of 
which  those  feel  so  proud,  who  esteem  their  own  language  above 
that  of  the  sacred  writers,  not  on  account  of  its  grandeur,  but  of 
its  turgidity.  It  is  not,  however,  those  qualities  of  their  elo- 
quence which  delight  me  more  than  words  can  express,  that 
are  common  to  them  with  the  orators  or  the  poets  of  the  Gen- 
tiles; but  what  attracts  me  most,  and  fills  me  with  aston- 
ishment, is  the  fact,  that  they  have  so  used  the  eloquence  of  this 
latter  class  of  writers  in  connexion  with  another  kind  of  their 
own,  that  it  is  neither  wantin^in  their  productions,  nor  yet  ren- 
dered prominent.  It  became  them,  indeed,  neither  to  dis- 
claim its  assistance,  nor  yet  to  exhibit  it  by  way  of  ostenta- 
tion ;  the  first  of  which  they  would  have  done,  had  they  wholly 
rejected  it ;  and  the  second  they  might  be  thought  to  have  done, 
had  they  left  it  easily  discoverable.  In  truth,  in  the  passages 
where  it  is  recognised  by  the  learned,  the  things  spoken  are 
such,  that  the  words  in  which  they  are  uttered,  seem  not  to  be 
employed  by  the  speaker,  but  as  it  were  spontaneously  furnished 
by  the  things  themselves ;  as  if  you  perceived  wisdom  coming 
forth  from  her  habitation,  that  is,  the  breast  of  the  wise  man,  and 
eloquence,  like  an  inseparable  handmaid,  following  unsolicited 
in  her  train. 

Who  does  not  perceive  what  the  apostle  intended  to  say,  and 
how  wisely  he  has  expressed  himself:*  "  We  glory  in  tribulations ; 

..  .^ >■  ■■     .  ■        " ■-■---  r  I  -  ■ 

•  Roni.  5: 3—5. 
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knowiDg  that  tribulation  worketb  patience ;  and  patience,  experi- 
ence ;  and  experience,  hope ;  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed ; 
because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  bjr  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us?"  Should  any  one,  unskil- 
fully skilled  (if  I  may  so  express  myselQ  in  the  art  of  rhetoric, 
contend,  that  the  apostle  here  followed  the  precepts  of  the  rheto- 
rical art,  would  he  not  excite  the  smiles  of  Christians,  both  learned 
and  unlearned  ?  And  yet  we  here  discover  the  figure  of  speech 
called  in  Greek  nXifiai,  climax^  but  by  some  of  the  Latins  gra- 
daliOf  rather  than  scala  ;  a  figure  in  which  the  words  or  mean- 
ings are  successively  connected  together,  and  arise  one  from 
another ;  as  in  this  case,  where,  from  tribulation  we  have  pa- 
tience ;  from  patience,  experience ;  and  from  experience,  hope. 
Here  we  also  discover  another  beauty ;  for  after  the  enunciation, 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  voice,  of  several  short  sentences,  such 
as  we  call  members  and  clauses,  caesa^  but  the  Greeks  %^Xa 
and  xofifAuta,  colons  and  commas  in  the  original  sense  of  the 
words,  there  follows  what  we  call  an  ambitus  or  circuituSf  but 
the  Greeks,  mglodog  a  period^  in  the  enunciation  of  which,  the 
voice  of  the  speaker  is  suspended  till  the  close.*  In  the  above 
quotation,  for  instance,  in  what  precedes  the  period,  the  words, 
for  tribulation  worketh  patience,  constitute  the  first  member ; — 
and  patience,  experience,  the  second  ',—and  experience,  hope, 
the  third.  Then  the  period  itself  is  added,  or  the  whole  is  con- 
cluded with  three  members ;  of  which  the  words,  and  hope 
maJceth  not  ashamed,  is  the  first  'y-^ecause  the  love  of  God  is 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  is  the  second  ;  and,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us,  the  third.     Now  these  and  aU 

*  To  have  a  full  apprehension  of  the  above,  and  soine  remarks 
which  follow,  !t  should  be  recollected,  that  by  the  ancients  a  veiy 
^hort  niehiber  was  called  a  comma,  Whether  simple  or  compound ; 
and  k  hniger  6)tte  a  colon  ;  or  in  Latin,  caesa  and  membra ;  also,  that 
n  very  short  sentence  was  likewise  called  a  comma,  whether  simple 
or  compound,  and  a  longer  ooe^  a  colon.  A  sentence  composed  of 
more  words  than  would  coosist  with  either  of  these  two  terms,  par- 
ticularly, if  so  put  together  in  corresponding  parts,  as  to  be  easily 
distinguished  by  a  proper  elevation  and  cadence  of  the  voice,  was 
called  a  periocL  from  nsQlodog,  that  is,  a  sentence,  the  sense  of  which 
is  cora])1ete  in  itself.  Such  a  period  can  never  contain  less  than  two 
members,  and  rarely  more  than  four.  Henc6,  the  above  terms  are  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  each  other.  See  Ward's  System  of 
Oratory,  Vol.  I.  p.  344.— Tb. 
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such  sentences  are  delivered  agreeably  to  the  rhetorical  art. 
While,  therefore,  we  do  not  say  that  the  apostle  followed  the 
precepts  of  eloquence,  we  deny  not,  that  eloquence  is  found  in 
the  train  of  his  wisdom. 

In  his  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  rehukes  certaiti 
false  apostles  who  were  of  the  Jews  and  had  been  calumniating 
his  character ;  and  as  he  was  thus  obliged  to  speak  of  himself, — 
while  attributing  this  very  thing  to  his  foUy,  with  what  wisdom, 
and  what  eloquence  does  he  speak  !    Yea,  he  stands  forth  as  a 
companion  ot  wisdom,  a  leader  of  eloquence ;  following  the  one 
and  preceding  the  other,  not  rejecting  her  that  follows  ! ^    ''I 
say  again,"  says  he,"  "  Let  no  man  think  me  a  fool ;  if  otherwise, 
yet  as  a  fool  receive  me,  that  I  may  boast  myself  a  little.    That 
which  I  speak,  I  speak  not  after  the  Lord,  but  as  it  were  fool- 
ishly, in  this  confidence  of  boasting.     Seeing  that  many  glory 
after  the  flesh,  I  will  glory  aljo.     For  ye  suffer  fools  gladly, 
seeing  ye  yourselves  are  wise.     For  ye  sufier,  if  a   man  bring 
you  into  bondage,  if  a  man  devour  you,  if  a  man  take  of  you,  if 
a  man  exalt  himself,  if  a  man  smite  you  on  the  face.     I  speak 
as  concerning  reproach,  as  though  we  had  been  weak.     How- 
beit  whereinsoever  any  is  bold,  (I  speak  foolishly,)  I  am  bold 
also.     Are  they  Hebrews?  so  am  L    Are  they  Israelites ?  so 
am  I.     Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  so  am  I.     Are  they 
the  ministers  of  Christ  ?  (I  speak  as  a  fool)  I  am  more ;  in  la- 
bours more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more 
frequent,  in  deaths  oft.     Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty 
stripes  save  one.    Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods ;  once  was  I 
stoned,  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  have  I 
been  in  the  deep ;  in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in 
perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by 
the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in 
perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren ;  in  weariness 
and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fast- 
ings often,  in  cold  and  nakedness.    Besides  those  things  that 
are  without,  that  which  cometh  upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  all  the 
churches.    Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not  weak  ?  who  is  offended, 
and  I  bum  not  ?    If  I  must  needs  glonr,  I  will  glory  of  the  things 
which  concern  mine  infirmities."    With  what  wisdom  this  pas- 

^  Comes  aapientiae,  dux  eloquentiae,  illam  sequena,  islam  praeee- 
dens  et  aequentem  non  respuens. 

«  2  Cor.  11 :  16-30. 
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sage  is  expressed,  the  wakeful  will  discover  at  ODce.    Nay,  even 
the  snoring  will  arouse  to  notice  the  stream  of  its  eloquence. 

But  further,  he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  subject,  will  ac- 
knowledge, that  in  the  preceding  extract,  the  entire  form  of  the 
diction,  the  aspect,  as  it  were,  of  the  expression,  by  which  even 
the  ignorant  are  delighted  and  moved,  has  been  produced  by  an 
appropriate  diversification  ofthose  clauses  called  xo/u/iara  by  the 
Greeks,  those  members  and  periods,  concerning  which  T  have 
just  spoken  above.  From  the  commencement  of  it  onwards, 
we  meet  with  periods.  Of  these,  the  first  is  of  the  smaUest  kind 
or  composed  of  two  members,  it  being  impossible  for  periods 
to  contain  less,  though  they  may  contain  more.  It  stands  thus  : 
'  I  say  again, — ^let  no  man  think  me  a  fool.'  Then  comes  an- 
other of  three  members  :  *  If  otherwise, — ^yet  as  a  fool  receive 
me, — ^that  I  may  boast  myself  a  little.'  The  third  has  four 
members  :  ^  That  which  I  spealr, — ^I  speak  not  after  the  Lord, 
— ^but  as  it  were  foolishly, — ^in  this  confidence  of  boasting.'  The 
fourth  has  two :  '  Seeing  that  many  glory  after  the  flesh, — 
I  will  glory  also.'  The  fifth  also  has  two :  ^  For  ye  suffer  fools 
gladly, — seeing  ye  yourselves  are  wise.'  The  sixth  also  has 
two  :  *  For  ye  sufier, — if  a  man  bring  you  into  bondage.'  Then 
follow  three  caesa  or  clauses :  *  If  a  man  devour  you, — ^if  a  man 
take  of  you, — if  a  man  exalt  himself.'    Then  three  members  : 

*  If  a  man  smite  you  on  the  face, — ^I  speak  as  concerning  re- 
proach,— as  though  we  had  been  weak.'  A  period  of  three 
members  is  then  added  :  ^  Howbeit  whereinsoever  any  is  bold, 
— (I  speak  foolishly,) — -I  am  bold  also.'  We  then  have  three 
clauses  in  the  interrogative  form,  and  three  opposed  to  them  by 
way  of  answer ;  three  being  opposed  to  three :  *  Are  they  He- 
brews ? — so  am  I. — Are  they  Israelites  ? — so  am  I. — Are  they 
the  seed  of  Abraham  ? — so  am  I.'  In  the  fourth  place,  howev- 
er, though  we  meet  with  a  clause  likewise  in  the  interrogative 
form,  we  find  the  answer  given  by  a  member  instead  of  another 
clause  :  '  Are  they  the  ministers  of  Christ  ? — (I  speak  as  a  fool,) 
I  more.'  Four  clauses  now  follow,  by  means  of  which,  while 
the  interrogation  is  left  at  an  appropriate  distance,  the  answer  to  it 
is  drawn  out  with  diffuseness :  '  In  labours  more  abundant, — in 
stripes  above  measure, — in  prisons  more  frequent, — in  deaths 
oft.'  A  short  period  now  intervenes,  for  it  must  be  marked 
in  utterance,  with  a  suspended  tone  of  voice ;  here  the  words, 

*  Of  the  Jews  five  times,'  constitute  the  first  member,  and  the 
words,  *  Received  I  forty  stripes  save  one,' — the  second.  Resort 
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is  now  again  had  to  clauses,  of  which  three  are  iDtroduced : 
•  thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods, — once  was  I  stoned, — thrice  I 
suffered  shipwreck  ;'  and  a  member  is  then  added  :  '  A  night 
and  a  day  have  I  been  in  the  deep.'  Fourteen  clauses  now 
follow,  flowing  on  with  a  most  appropriate  impetuosity  : '  In  jour- 
neyings  often, — ^in  perils  of  waters, — in  perils  of  robbers, — in 
perils  by  mine  own  countrymen, — in  perils  by  the  heathen,-^ 
in  perils  in  the  city, — in  perils  in  the  wilderness, — in  perils  in 
the  sea, — in  perils  among  false  brethren, — ^in  weariness  and 
painfulness, — in  watchings  often, — ^in  hunger  and  thirst, — in 
lastings  often, — in  cold  and  nakedness.'  A  period  of  three  mem- 
bers now  intervenes  :  '  Besides  those  things  which  are  without, 
— 4hat  which  cometh  upon  me  daily, — ^the  care  of  all  the 
churches.'  To  this  he  adds  two  members  by  way  of  interroga- 
tion :  '  Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not  weak  ? — ^who  is  offended,  and 
I  burn  not  ?'  Then,  as  a  kind  of  breathing  place,  the  whole  is 
closed  with  a  period  of  two  members  :  *  If  I  must  needs  glory, — 
I  will  glory  of  the  things  which  concern  mine  infirmities.'  What 
follows  after  this  impetuous  current  of  thought,  when,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  short  narration,  he  rests  as  it  were  and  causes 
bis  bearer  to  rest,  is  inexpressibly  delightful  and  beautiful ;  for  he 
goes  on  to  say :  "  The  God  and  Father  of  our  Liord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  blessed  forevermore,  knoweth  that  I  lie  not ;" 
and  then  he  tells  us  in  a  few  words,  the  dangers  he  had  incur- 
red, and  how  he  had  escaped  from  them. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  this  subject,  or  point  out  the 
same  things  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Had  I 
resolved  indeed,  to  point  out  the  figures  of  rhetoric  contained 
even  in  the  words  of  the  apostle  which  have  been  examined, 
would  not  the  grave  be  more  ready  to  think  I  had  done  too 
much,  than  the  student  to  think  I  had  done  enough  ?  These 
things,  whenever  taught  by  masters,  are  esteemed  of  great  value, 
purchased  at  a  high  price,  and  sold  with  high  commendation, — 
with  a  boasting  indeed,  of  which  I  fear  even  I  may  be  thought 
to  savour,  while  thus  discussing  these  points.  Still  an  answer, 
however  imperfect,  was  required  to  those  learned  men  who 
suppose  the  sacred  writers  are  to  be  condemned,  not  for  not 
having,  but  for  not  displaying  that  eloquence,  of  which  they 
themselves  are  so  enamoured. 

But  some  will  perhaps  think,  I  have  selected  the  aposde  Paul, 
on  the  supposition  that  he  was  an  eloquent  man.     For  when  he 
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says :  ^*  Though  I  be  rude  io  speech,  yet  not  id  knowledge,''  ^ 
be  merely  seems  to  yield  to  the  affirmatioo  of  bis  calumDiators, 
and  would  not  accede  to  it  as  true }  whereas,  if  be  bad  said  : 
^  I  am  indeed  rude  in  speech,  hut  not  in  knowledge,"  nothing 
^e  could  possibly  have  been  understood.     It  b  certain,  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  lay  claim  to  knowledge,  without  which  he  could 
not  have  been  a  competent  teacher  of  the  Gentiles.     It  is  also 
eertain,  that  whatever  of  bis  we  bring  forward  as  a  specimen  of 
ekqueQC^,  we  adduce  it  from  those  epistles  which  his  very  ca- 
kunniators,  even  while  professing  to  hold  his  speech  contempti- 
ble when  present,  acknowledged  to  be  weighty  and  powerful.* 
I  see  therefore,  I  must  also  say  something  respecting  the  elo- 
quence of  the  prophets;  in  whose  writings  there  are  many 
things  enveloped  in  tropical  language,  which,  the  more  they  are 
thus  involved  in  tbe  obscurity  of  metaphor,  acquire  a  proportion- 
al increase  of  sweetness,  on  being  rendered  inteUigible.     In  tbi3 
case,  however,  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  select  something 
for  my  remarks  which  demands  no  exposition,  but  permits  me 
to  con6ne  myself  to  the  mode  of  expression.     For  this  purpose, 
I  prefer,  above  all  others,  the  prophet  who  tells  us,  that  he  was 
originally  a  shepherd  or  herdsman  ;  and  that,  while  engaged  in 
this  employment,  he  received  a  divine  call  to  go  and  prophesy 
to  the  people  of  God.^    I  shall  not  follow  the  interpretation  of 
the  Seventy,  however ;  who,  being  under  tbe  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  himself,  *  seem,  on  this  account,  to  have  given  a 
new  rendering  to  some  passages,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  an  examination  of  tbe  spiritual  sense ;  for  which 
reason,  some  things  in  their  version  are  more  obscure  because 
more  tropical ;  but  I  shall  follow  tbe  translation  made  from  the 
Hebrew  into  Latin,  by  Jerome  the  Presbyter,  an  adept  in  both 
languages.^ 

1  2  Cor.  11:6.  »  2  Cor.  10:10. 

3  Amos  7 :  14,  15. 

^  The  opinion  here  expressed  by  Augustine  with  respect  to  tlie 
inspired  authority  of  the  Septuagint  version,  was  that  of  Philo,  Justin, 
and  others.  See  Philo,  De  Vita  Mosis,  L.  II ;  Rollin's  Ancient  Hist. 
B*  XVII.  chap.  I.  Sect.  6 ;  also  various  works  referred  to  in  Jabn^s 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  52.  Compare  Joseph.  Ant  XII. 
2.— Tb. 

^  In  this  transition,  the  language  of  our  English  version  is  used 
except  in  some  particular  cases. — ^Tr. 
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Now  when  tbis  rustic,  or  this  prophet  who  bad  been  a  rustic, 
would  reprove  the  impious,  the  proud,  the  luxurious,  and  those 
neglectful  of  every  thing  like  iraternal  charity,  he  exclaims  :* 
**  Wo  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion,  and  trust  in  the  mountain 
of  Samaria,  which  are  named  chief  of  the  natrons,  entering  the 
house  of  Israel  with  pomp.     Pass  ye  unto  Calneh,  and  see ; 
and  from  thence  go  ye  to  Hamath  the  Great :  then  go  down  to 
Gath  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  best  of  these  kingdoms,  if  their 
border  is  greater  than  your  border.    Ye  that  are  set  apart  for 
the  evil  day,  and  draw  near  to  the  seat  of  iniquity;  that  lie  upon 
beds  of  ivory,  and  play  the  wanton  upon  your  couches ;  that  eat 
the  lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
stall ;  that  chant  to  the  stound  of  the  viol.    They  thought  them- 
selves possessed  of  instruments  of  music  like  David,  dnukiog 
wine  in  bowls,  and  anointed  with  the  chief  ointments ;  but  they 
Were  not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph."    Had  those,  who, 
as  learned  and  skilful  men,  contemn  our  prophets  as  inerudite, 
and  ignorant  of  elocution,  been  obliged  to  say  any  thing  either 
to  or  in  reference  to  such  characters,  they  would  hardly  have 
wished  to  express  themselves  in  any  other  manner ;  however 
unwilling  they  might  have  felt  to  partake  of  their  inspiration. 
What  is  there,  indeed,  to  which  the  sober-minded  can  listen 
with  greater  delight  than  to  this  passage  ?    In  the  first  phce, 
with  what  a  blast  is  the  invective  poured  forth  against  the  stupid 
to  awake  their  drowsy  senses  ?    ^' Wo  to  them  that  are  at  ease 
in  Zion,  and  trust  in  the  mountain  of  Samaria,  which  are  named 
chief  of  the  nations,  entering  the  house  of  Israel  with  pomp." 
Then,  to  show  them  how  ungrateful  they  were  for  the  favours  of 
God  iu  giving  them  a  kingdom  of  ample  space,  since  they  trusted 
in  the  mountain  of  Samaria  and  even  worshipped  idols  there, 
he  says :  "  Pass  ye  unto  Calneh,  and  see ;  and  from  thence  go 
ye  to  Hamath  the  Great :  then  eo  down  to  Gaih  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  the  best  of  these  kingdoms,  if  their  border  is  greater 
than  your  border."    In  what  he  here  says,  he  also  introduces  the 
names  of  the  places,  Zion,  Samaria,  Calneh,  Hamath  the  Great 
and  Gath  of  the  Philistines,  as  lights,  to  ornament  hh  discourse. 
The  epithets  connected  with  these  places  are  also  varied  in  a 
pleasing  and  appropriate  manner,  as  who  are  at  ease^  who  trusty 
pass  ye,  go  yc,  go  down. 

He  then  goes  on  to  foretell  the  approach  of  a  captivity  which 

•  Atftos  6: 1—6. 
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was  to  take  place  under  a  wicked  king,  and  adds  :  "  Ye  that 
are  set  apart  for  the  evil  day,  and  draw  near  to  the  seat  of  ini- 
quity." The  rewards  of  luxury  are  then  subjoined :  ''  That  lie 
upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  play  the  wanton  upon  your  couches ; 
that  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  stall."  From  these  six  members,  we  have  obtained 
three  periods  of  two  members  each  ;  for  he  does  not  say :  '^  Ye 
that  are  set  apart  for  the  evil  day ;  ye  that  draw  near  to  the  seat 
of  iniquity ;  ye  that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory ;  ye  that  plav  the  wan- 
ton upon  your  couches ;  ye  that  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock, 
and  the  calves  out  of  the  midst  of  the  stall."  Had  be  thus  said, 
there  would  indeed  have  been  this  beauty  in  the  sentence,  that 
each  of  its  six  members  would  have  flowed  from  one  pronoun 
repeated,  and  been  closed  with  a  single  enunciation  or  impulse 
of  the  voice ;  but  it  is  rendered  more  beautiful,  by  connecting 
the  members  two  and  two  with  one  pronoun  in  each  case,  so  as 
to  obtain  three  sentences ;  the  first  of  which  relates  to  the  cap- 
tivity foretold :  '^  Ye  that  are  set  apart  for  the  evil  day,  and  draw 
near  to  the  seat  of  iniquity ;"  the  second  to  lust :  "  That  lie  upon 
beds  of  ivory,  and  play  the  wanton  upon  your  couches ;"  the 
third  to  gluttony :  '<  That  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and  the 
calves  out  of  the  midst  of  the  stall ;"  by  which  means  the  speak- 
er is  enabled,  either  to  close  each  part  by  itself,  and  thus  make 
six  members ;  or  to  utter  the  first,  third,  and  fifth,  with  a  sus- 
pended tone  of  voice,  and,  by  connecting  the  second  with  the 
first,  the  fourth  with  the  third,  and  the  sixth  with  the  fifth,  to 
make  three  elegant  periods  of  two  members  each  ;  in  the  first 
of  which,  the  great  calamity  is  made  prominent ;  in  the  second, 
the  impure  couch  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  prodigal  table. 

He  then  reprobates  a  luxurious  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  ear.  In  this  case,  after  having  addressed  such  voluptuaries 
in  the  words :  '^  That  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol,"  so  proper 
for  them  to  hear ;  instead  of  proceeding  to  say :  "  That  think 
yourselves  possessed  of  instruments  of  music  like  David,"  he, 
with  admirable  grace,  relaxes  the  impetuosity  of  his  invective, 
and,  since  music  can  be  wisely  practised  by  the  wise,  by  speak- 
ing of  ihem,  be  admonishes  us  to  distinguish  the  music  of  the  wise 
from  that  of  the  voluptuary  ;*  while,  in  a  manner  also  to  point  oat 

■  ■        I      M  ^  I  ■  ■-  —    -     ■  ■■■■■!  .— ^^^^       I  ■  ■  ■  I     ^W^-^M^^^^P^^^M^^^  I     ■  ■■  ■  ^  ■!  ^^^i^iii^    ■  ■iB—      ^l»  »■■  ■■■»  ^  m 

*  Compare  Augustine's  remarks  respecting  the  pleasures  of  music, 
Opp.  Vol.  I.  Con£  L.  X.  c  XXXIII.  p.  142.  The  substance  of  the 
remarks  may  be  found  in  MUner,  Vol.  II.  p.  353,  Bost  1823.— Tr. 
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tbeir  unskilfulness  to  others,  he  adds :  **  They  thoQgbt  them* 
selves  possessed  of  instruroents'  of  music  like  David,  drinking 
wine  in  bowls,  and  anointed  with  the  chief  ointments.*  Here 
we  shall  find  it  best  to  suspend  the  two  first  members  of  the 
period  in  utterance,  and  close  it  with  the  third. 

The  addition  made  to  all  this  in  the  words :  "  But  they  were 
not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph,"  is  not,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, very  elegant,  whether  uttered  in  a  series  so  as  to  consti- 
tute one  member ;  or,  which  is  more  graceful,  with  the  tone'  of 
vok;e  suspended  through  the  clause,  *^  But  they  were  not  griev- 
ed," and  then  concluded  with :  ^*  For  the  affliction  of  Joseph," 
so  as  to  constitute  a  period  of  two  members.  The  word  Josephy 
however,  is  placed  for  hroiher^  so  that  any  brother  might  be 
designated  by  the  name  of  him  who  was  eminent  above  the 
rest,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  evils  he  endured,  but  the  rewards 
be  received.  The  trope  by  which  the  word  is  thus  used,  cer- 
tainly belongs  to  the  art  of  rhetoric  ;  but  whether  to  that  which 
we  have  studied  and  taught,  I  know  not.  That  it  is  a  beautiful 
one,  however,  and  produces  a  fine  efiect  upon  the  intelligent 
reader,  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  say  to  any  one  who  docs 
not  perceive  it  himself. 

There  are  indeed  many  things  to  be  found  in  the  very  passage 
here  adduced  as  an  example,  which  pertain  to  the  precepts  of 
eloquence ;  but  the  learner  will  derive  less  instruction  from  a 
discussion  of  it  however  thorough,  than  he  will  be  kindled  up  on 
hearing  it  repeated  with  earnestness  and  vehemence.  These 
expressions  were  not  composed  by  human  skill,  but  poured  forth 
in  wisdom  and  eloquence  from  the  divine  mind ;  not  in  a  wisdom 
intent  upon  eloquence,  but  in  an  eloquence  which  did  not  recede 
from  wisdom.     And  if,  as  some  of  the  most  fluent  and  pene- 

*  The  original  may  here  be  presented  to  the  reader,  as  a  specimea 
of  some  of  Augustine's  long  and  involved  periods. 

^  Deinde  luzuriosam  remordet  aurium  voluptatem.  Ubi  cum  diz< 
isset,  Qut  eanitis  ad  vocem  psdUerii,  quoniam  potest  exerceri  sapienter 
a  sapientibus  musica,  mirabili  decore  dicendi,  invectionis  impetu  re- 
laxato,  et  non  ad  illos,  sed  de  illis  jam  loquens,  ut  nos  musicam  sapi- 
entis  a  musica  luxuriantis  distinguere  commoneret,  non  ait,  Qui  cani- 
tis  ad  Tocem  psalterii,  et  sicut  David  putatis  vos  habere  vasa  cantici : 
sed  cum  illud  ad  illos  dixisset,  quod  luxuriosi  audire  deberent,  Qut 
eagnitis  ad  vocem  psaUerUj  imperitiam  quoque  eorum  aliis  quodammodo 
indicavit,  adjungens,  Sicut  Damd  pukmentnt  se  habert  vaaa  cantici^ 
bibenUt  in  phuUia  vtmim,  ei  optmo  unguenio  ddibuUJ* — ^Tr. 

Vol.111.    No.  11.  75 
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tracing  men  have  perceived  and  declared,  those  very  things 
which  are  to  be  learned  by  means  of  the  rhetorical  art,  woold 
never  have  been  observed,  nor  noted  down,  nor  reduced  to 
system,  had  they  not  6rst  been  produced  in  the  genius  of  ora- 
tors ;  what  wonder  is  it,  if  they  are  produced  in  persons  sent  by 
him  who  formed  genius  itself  f  We  therelbre  declare  oar  opin- 
ion, that  the  authors  of  the  sacred  canon,  our  teachers,  were 
not  only  possessed  of  wisdom,  but  also  of  eloquence,  and  just 
such  an  eloquence  as  became  persons  of  tbeir  character.^ 

The  few  examples  of  eloquence  which  we  have  now  ad^ 
duced  from  the  sacred  writers,  are  to  be  understood  without 
difficulty ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  every  thing  they  have  said.  In 
order  in  a  manner  to  exercbe  and  perfect  the  minds  of  their  read* 
ers,  suppress  a  fastidious  and  haughty  spirit,  quicken  the  desires 
of  those  who  wish  to  learn,  and  also  to  cover  with  a  veil  the  minds 
of  the  ungodly,^  either  that  they  may  be  converted  to  piety,  or  be 
secluded  from  mysteries,  they  have  left  many  things  enveloped  io 
a  useful  and  salutary  obscurity.  We  ought  not  however  by  any 
means  to  think  it  incumbent  upon  us,  to  imitate  them  in  this  re- 
spect. They  so  expressed  themselves,  that  those  coming  after 
them,  who  would  rightly  understand  and  explain  their  works,  might 
obtain  other  grace,  unlike  theirs  indeed,  but  yet  subsidiary  to  it, 
in  the  church  of  God.  Their  expositors  therefore  ought  not  to 
speak  as  if  they  would  set  themselves  up  for  exposition  with 
similar  authority ;  but  in  all  their  discourses,  they  should  labour 
first  and  principally  to  be  understood,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
speak  with  such  perspicuity,  that  either  he  must  be  very  dull 
who  does  not  understand  them,  or  that  the  cause  of  their  not 
being  understood  with  facility,  shall  lie,  not  in  the  language  they 
employ,  but  in  the  intricateness  and  subtilty  of  the  things  which 
they  wish  to  explain  and  hold  up  to  view. 

^  Augustine  was  evidently  induced  to  enter  more  at  large  into  this 
subject,  from  the  feelings  wliich  he  himself  hsd  experienced  in  respect 
to  it     See  Opp.  Vol.  I.    Coufes.  L.  III.  c.  V.  p.  G6*     Also  Miloer, 

Vol.  II.  p.  aw.— Tr. 

^  **Ad  celandos — aninios  impiorum.*'  There  is  anotlicr  reading 
which  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Benedictine  editoi'S,  namely,  cul  Z6- 
landos  etc.  The  passage  is  somewhat  obscure.  If  the  above  render- 
ing  is  correct,  it  probably  coutaius  an  allusion  to  something  like  the 
disctplina  arcani  of  the  primitive  Christians.  See  Murdock*s  Mosb. 
words,  Secret  Doctrine^  Vol.  I.  Schrockh  K.  G.  Th.  IV.  p.  372.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  40th  Iloniily  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  Opp.  T.  I.  p.  1658  sq.— Tr. 
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There  are,  indeed,  some  things  uninteHtgible,  or  bardlj  in* 
telligible,  in  their  very  nature,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains 
that  may  be  taken  by  the  speaker,  to  exhibit  them  in  the  plain- 
est manner  possible ;  and  such  things  should  rarely  he  address- 
ed to  tbe  ears  of  the  people,  even  if  called  for;  and  perhaps 
they  should  be  withheld  from  them  altogether.  But  in  books, 
which,  when  understood,  in  a  manner  hold  the  attention  of  the 
reader ;  and  which,  when  not  understood,  cannot  prove  hurtful 
to  those  who  refuse  to  read  them  ;^  and  in  more  private  collo- 
quies, it  is  our  indispensable  duty,  to  bring  even  the  most  diffi- 
cult truths  with'  which,  in  the  case,  we  have  made  ourselves  ac- 
quainted, down  to  the  apprehension  of  others,  how  much  soever 
labour  it  may  require  in  discussion ;  provided  the  hearer  or  col- 
loquist  have  an  ardent  desire  to  learn  these  truths,  and  mental 
capacity  to  receive  them,  in  whatever  form  they  are  presented  ; 
in  which  case,  the  teacher  is  not  to  make  the  amount  of  elo- 
quence the  object  of  his  attention,  but  the  degree  of  evidence 
and  perspicuity. 

He  who  is  fond  of  this  perspicuity,  will  sometimes  neglect 
the  more  elegant  words,—- looking  not  at  what  sounds  well,  but 
at  what  faithfully  designates  and  brings  out  to  view,  the  ideas  he 
purposes  to  convey.  Hence,  a  writer  has  said,  in  treating  of 
this  species  of  discourse,  that  there  is  in  it,  a  kind  of  careful  negli" 
genet?  This  negligence,  however,  cfetracts  from  the  beauty  of 
the  language  in  such  a  way,  as  not  to  contract  any  thing  onen- 
sive.  Indeed,  the  anxiety  of  good  teachers  to  impart  instruc- 
tion, is,  or  ought  to  be  so  great,  as  to  lead  them  to  employ  vul- 
gar words,  where  pure  Latin  ones  would  he  ambiguous  or  ob- 
scure ;  and  to  express  themselves  in  the  ordinary  language  of 
tbe  ignorant,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  learned,  if  by  so  do- 
ing, they  can  become  intelligible  and  clear.  If  our  translators 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  :  *^  Non  congregabo  conventicula  eorum 
de  sanguinibus,"^  using  the  noun  sanguis  in  tbe  plural  number, 
because  they  felt  that  die  thing  required  them  to  do  so,  ahhough 
in  correct  Liatin  it  is  used  only  in  the  singular ;  why  should  the 

^  Former  editions  of  Augustine's  works,  contained  an  additional 
explanatory  clause,  which  has  been  set  aside  by  tbe  Benedictines,  as 
a  gloas,  namely :  ^  Gum  intelliguncur,  molesti  non  sint  volentibus 
legere,  cum  auteni  non  intelliguntur,  molesti  non  sint  nolentibua  le- 
fere.**— Ta. 

*  Cicero,  Orat.  ad  M.  Bruturo,  C.93.T.  III.  p.  156  sq. 

3  Ps.  15 :  4. 
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pious  teacher  hesitate)  in  addressing  the  unleaniedy  to  say  oamm 
rather  than  o«,  lest  the  lauer  should  be  understood  oi  that 
which  is  expressed  in  the  plural,  not  by  o«My  but  by  ora  ;  since 
the  African  ear  b  here  unable  to  decide  by  the  length  and 
shortness  of  the  vowels  f  Of  what  use  indeed  is  it  to  eoiploy  pu- 
rity of  language,  if  the  hearer's  intellect  does  not  comprebend  it; 
since  we  wholly  cease  to  have  any  motive  for  speaking,  so  soon  as 
we  fail  to  render  ourselves  intelligible  to  those  whose  instruction 
we  have  in  view  ?  He,  therefore,  who  teaches,  will  sbun  all  words 
which  do  not  teach  ;  and  if  other  words  in  good  usage  can  be 
found,  which  are  intelligible,  he  will  select  them  in  preference ; 
but  if  not,  either  because  they  do  not  exist,  or  because  they  do 
not  at  present  occur  to  his  mind,  he  will  employ  those  which 
are  less  pure ;  the  thing  itself,  however,  being  meanwbUe  taught 
and  learned  in  its  purity.* 

This  perspicuity,  this  making  ourselves  intelligible,  is  moreo- 
ver to  be  insisted  upon,  not  merely  in  colloquies,  whether  carried 
on  with  one  person  or  many  ;  but  much  more  also,  in  such  dis- 
courses as  are  delivered  before  the  people.  In  colloquies,  every 
one  has  the  liberty  of  asking  questions ;  but  when  all  are  silent, 
listening  to  a  single  speaker,  with  their  countenances  fixed  la- 
tently upon  him,  it  is  neither  customary  nor  decorous  for  any 
one  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  what  be  has  not  understood  ; 
and  hence,  the  speaker  ought  to  take  great  pains  to  relieve  the 
attention  of  his  silent  auditor.  It  is  usual,  however,  for  an  as- 
sembly desirous  of  knowing  the  truth,  to  signify  by  their  move- 
ments, whether  they  understand  what  is  spoken  ;  and  until  they 
shall  have  done  this,  the  point  or  matter  in  question,  should  be 
turned  over  and  exhibited  in  a  variety  of  language.  But  this 
cannot  be  done  by  those,  who  merely  pronounce  what 
they  have  prepared  and  verbally  committed  to  memory.  As 
soon,  however,  as  it  is  manifest,  that  the  audience  understand 
what  is  said,  the  speaker  should  either  close  bis  discourse,  or 
pass  on  to  other  things ;  for  as  that  orator  proves  acceptable,  who 
removes  obscurity  from  what  is  to  be  made  known ;  so  he  proves 
burdensome,  who  dwells  on  and  inculcates  things  that  are  known, 
— at  least,  he  is  so  to  those  whose  whole  expectation  has  been 


*  Augustine  himself  practised  what  be  here  inculcates,  and 
very  careful,  when  preaching,  never  to  soar  above  the  minds  of  his 
audience,  either  in  matter  or  manner.  Hence,  his  sermons  are  far 
less  eloquent,  learned,  and  profound  than  bis  other  writings. — ^It 
should  be  added  that  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  there  is  a  play  up- 
on the  words  integre^  integer  and  integrita». — ^Tr. 
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SDspeDded  upon  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  the  things  to  be 
unfolded.  There  are  cases,  indeed,  in  which  even  known 
things  are  exhibited  in  order  to  delight  an  audience ;  but  then, 
it  is  not  the  things  themselves  which  command  attention,  but 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  uttered.  Now  in  such  a  case, 
it  matters  not,  whether  he  who  officiates  is  a  reader  or  speaker, 
provided  the  manner  itself  be  apprehended  and  please  the  au- 
dience. Whatever  is  well  written,  is  usually  not  only  read  with 
pleasure  by  those  to  whom  it  is  for  the  first  time  presented ; 
but  it  is  also  read  a  second  time,  and  that  not  witiiout  pleasure, 
by  those  to  whom  it  is  already  known,  and  from  whose  minds 
it  has  never  been  erased.  So  likewise,  it  is  willingly  listened  to, 
by  both  these  classes  of  persons.  But  when  one  is  reminded  of 
something  he  has  forgotten,  he  is  taught.  I  am  not,  however, 
now  treating  of  the  manner  of  imparting  delight.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  manner  in  which  those  are  to  be  taught,  who  desire 
to  learn ;  and  here  that  mode  will  be  the  best,  by  means  of 
which  the  hearer  is  made  to  hear  the  truth,  and  to  understand 
what  he  hears.  When  this  end  has  been  attained,  nothing  far- 
ther will  remain  to  be  accomplished  in  respect  to  the  ezhibitioo 
of  any  subject,  than  perhaps  the  commendation  of  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  fix  it  in  the  heart.  If  this  shall  be  proper,  it  must 
be  done  with  moderation  and  gentleness,  so  as  not  to  occasion 
weariness. 

Certainly  eloquence  in  teaching  is  that  which  enables  a  man  by 
speaking,  not  indeed  to  render  the  horrid  pleasing,  or  efl!ect  the 
accomplishment  of  what  is  painful,  but  to  bring  to  light  what  was 
before  concealed.  But  if  this  be  done  in  a  disagreeable  man- 
ner, it  will  prove  of  benefit  to  a  few  only  of  the  most  studk>us, 
who  are  anxious  to  know  whatever  there  is  to  be  learned,  with- 
out regard  to  the  low  and  inelegant  style  in  which  it  may  be 
expressed.  Such  persons  feed  upon  the  truth  when  they  have 
once  obtained  it,  with  great  delight ;  indeed,  it  is  a  noble  char- 
acteristic of  gifted  minds  to  love  the  truth  contained  in  the 
words,  rather  than  the  words  themselves.  Of  what  use  indeed 
is  a  golden  key,  if  it  will  not  open  what  we  wisb?  and  what  is 
the  harm  of  a  wooden  one,  if  it  will  accomplish  this  purpose  ? 
since  all  we  seek  is,  to  obtain  access  to  what  is  concealed.  Let 
roe  say  however,  since  there  b  some  resemblance  between  ea- 
ters and  learners,  that,  on  account  of  the  fastidiousness  of  the 
multitude,  even  those  kinds  of  food,  without  which  life  itself 
cannot  be  sustained,  must  be  furnished  with  condiments. 

Hence,  a  writer  upon  efequence  has  said,  and  with  truth. 
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that  an  orator  should  so  speak  as  to  teacb,  delight,  and  per- 
suade.^ He  then  adds :  '^  Necessitj  requires  biro  to  teacb  ; 
suavity  to  delight ;  and  victory  to  persuade.''^  Of  tiiese  three, 
the  first,  or  the  necessity  there  is  of  teaching,  lies  wholly  in 
the  things  spoken ;  the  other  two,  in  the  manner.  He,  there- 
fore, who  speaks  in  order  to  teach,  should  not  think  he  has  said 
any  thing  to  the  purpose,  so  long  as  he  remains  unintelligible. 
For  although  he  has  spoken  what  he  himself  understands,  be 
must  not  be  regarded  as  having  said  it  to  him  by  whom  be 
bas  not  been  understood  ;  whereas,  if  he  has  been  understood, 
he  has  said  it,  whatever  the  way  in  which  he  expressed  himself. 
But  if  he  wishes  also  to  delight  the  person  addre8sed,or  to  persuade 
him  ;  then  his  manner  of  speaking  becomes  a  point  to  which  be 
must  attend  in  order  to  succeed.  Now  as  the  hearer  must  be 
delighted  in  order  to  be  induced  to  listen,  so  he  must  be  per- 
suaded in  order  to  be  induced  to  act ;  and  as  he  is  delighted  if 
you  speak  with  suavity,  so  he  b  persuaded,  if  he  love  what  you 
promise,  fear  what  you  threaten,  hate  what  you  blame,  embrace 
what  you  commend,  grieve  for  what  you  set  forth  as  grievous, 
rejoice  over  what  you  declare  to  be  joyful,  pity  those  whom  in 
speaking  you  hold  up  to  view  as  objects  of  pity,  fly  from  those 
whom  by  way  of  terror  you  represent  as  carefully  to  be  avoided  ; 
or  feel  any  other  of  the  effects  of  a  lofty  eloquence,  by  which 
the  minds  of  an  audience  may  be  moved,  not  merely  to  ascertata 
what  there  is  to  do,  but  to  do  what  they  now  know  ought  to  be 
done. 

If  however  they  are  still  ignorant,  they  must  first  be  instructed, 
before  they  can  be  moved.  And  perhaps  the  things  themselves, 
on  being  made  known,  will  so  work  upon  their  feelings,  that 
there  will  be  no  need  of  resorting  to  the  higher  powers  of  ek>- 
quence  for  accomplishing  this  object.  But  we  must  not  hesitate 
to  take  this  step,  whenever  there  is  need  of  it ;  and  there  will  be 
need  of  it,  whenever  they  neglect  to  do,  what  they  know  ought 
to  be  done.  And  hence  the  necessity  of  teaching ;  for  while 
men  can  either  do  or  neglect  to  do,  what  they  know ;  who  has 
ever  asserted,  that  they  ought  to  do  what  they  do  not  know  ? 
But  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  of  persuading ;  inasmuch  as 

^  The  word  JUderCy  used  by  Cicero,  means  so  to  persuade  as  to 
prevail.  It  bas  been  rendered  by  various  words,  but  by  none  perhaps 
better  than  persuade^  though  somewhat  inferior  in  the  strength  of  its 
signification.— Tr. 

'  See  Cicero,  Orator  ad  M.  Brutum,  c.  21.  T.  III.  p.  153. 
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the  hearer  may  asseat  at  once  to  the  teacher,  or  at  farthest,  to  him 
who  seeka  to  ddight*  Victorj,  however,  requires  persuasion ; 
since  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  taught  and  delighted,  witb- 
out  being  brought  to  yield  his  active  assent ;  and  of  what  use  will 
the  two  first  be,  without  the  last?  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  necessity 
to  seek  to  ddight;  because  a  teacher,  in  making  true  things  man- 
ifest, as  it  is  his  province  to  do,  aims  not  at  giving  delight ;  but  it 
is  the  things  themselves  thus  manifested,  which  cause  the  delighti 
because  they  are  true.  Hence,  in  general,  even  false  thiQgs» 
on  being  laid  open  and  shown  to  be  such,  cause  delight, — and 
this,  from  the  very  fact,  that  they  are  evidently  false ;  and  the 
discourse  itself  causes  delight,  as  the  means  by  which  their  falsity 
is  rendered  evident. 

On  account  of  those,  however,  who  are  so  fastidious  as  not 
to  be  pleased  with  the  truth,  except  they  receive  it  in  the  most 
fascinating  language,  eloquence  has  been  furnished  with  ample 
room  for  seeking  to  delight.  Yet  even  the  additk>n  of  this  part 
will  prove  insufficient  for  those  obstinate  persons,  who  might  as 
well  have  neither  understood  nor  been  delighted  with  the  dis- 
course of  the  teacher  ;  for  what  advantage  can  these  two  points 
confer  upon  the  roan,  who,  while  he  acknowledges  the  truth  and 
praises  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed,  withholds  from  it 
his  assent  ?  to  obtain  which  is  the  object  of  all  the  speaker's  ef« 
forts,  and  the  careful  attention  he  pays  to  what  he  utters.  If 
the  things  taught  are  such,  that  to  know  or  believe  them  be 
sufficient,  then  to  assent  to  them  requires  nothing  more  than  ao 
acknowledgement  of  them,  as  true ;  but  when  that  which  is 
taught,  is  something  to  be  done,  and  is  taught  in  order  that  it 
may  be  done,  then  it  is  in  vain  to  urge  the  truth  of  what  is  ut- 
tered, or  to  present  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  please,  unless  it  be 
so  received  as  to  be  performed.  When,  therefore,  the  eloquent 
preacher  inculcates  any  thing  to  be  done,  he  must  not  only 
teach  in  order  to  inform,  and  delight  in  order  to  hold  fast  (he 
attention ;  but  he  must  also  persuade  in  order  to  overcome.  He 
who  has  not  yet  been  brought  (o  yield  his  assent  to  a  faithful 
exhibition  of  truth  united  with  suavity  of  speech,  must  be  wrought 
upon  for  this  purpose,  by  means  of  the  grand  in  eloquence. 

Much  pains  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  suavity  by  many 
writers }  and  by  its  means  many  wicked  and  detestable  things 
have  been  most  elegantly  inculcated  by  the  wicked  and  base ; 
not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  assent  of  people  to  them  as 
true,  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  delighting ;  in  consequence  of 
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which  they  will  cootiDue  frequently  to  be  read.  God  avert  frofn 
his  church,  what  Jeremiah  relates  respecting  the  synagogue  of 
the  Jews,  when  he  says :  ''  A  wonderful  and  horrible  thing  is 
committed  in  the  land ;  the  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  the 
priests  bear  rule  by  their  means ;  and  my  people  love  to  have  it 
so;  and  what  will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof?"  ^  0*eloqueoce, 
terrible  and  vehement,  in  proportbn  to  thy  solidity  and  purity  ! 
thou  art  indeed  like  the  hammer  that  breakeih  in  pieces  the  rock  ; 
as  God  himself  says  of  his  word,  uttered  by  the  sacred  prophets, 
•—by  the  very  prophet  we  have  quoted  !  ^  Away,  therefore,  far 
away  from  us,  be  what  was  said  of  God's  ancient  people :  ^  That 
the  priests  commend  those  who  speak  wickedly,  while  the  peo- 
ple of  God  love  to  have  it  so ;"  far  away  from  us,  I  say,  be  such 
madness!  for  what  shall  we  do  in  the  end  thereof?  Admit, 
that  the  things  we  speak  are  less  intelligible,  less  pleasing,  less 
effective ;  still  let  them  be  ;ipokeo ;  and  let  good  and  honest 
things  be  heard  with  willingness,  and  not  such  as  are  dishonesu 
But  this  depends  solely  on  the  suavity  with  which  they  are 
uttered. 

In  the  great  congregatbn,  however,  respecting  which  in  an 
address  to  God  it  is  said  :  "  1  will  give  thee  thanks  in  the  great 
congregation,"'  this  suavity  ceases  to  be  agreeable  when  em- 
ployed, not  indeed  for  setting  off  what  is  absolutely  bad,  but  for 
ornamenting  only  what  is  trivial  and  fragile  in  what  is  good,  by 
exhibiting  it  with  those  frothy  embellishments  of  language, 
which  could  not  with  propriety  be  bestowed  upon  any  thmg 
great  and  lasting.  There  is  something  of  this  kind  to  be  found 
in  an  epistle  of  the  blessed  Cyprian  ;  which,  whether  it  came 
there  by  accident  or  design,  was  left  there,  as  1  think,  that  pos- 
terity might  know  how  soundness  in  christian  doctrine  at  ieiigth 
stripped  his  language  of  its  redundancies^  and  reduced  it  to  an 
eloquence  more  manly  and  grave,  such  as  it  is  in  bis  subsequent 
letters ;  an  eloquence  which  we  safely  admire,  and  religiouslv 
aspire  after,  but  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  attain.  '*  Let  us," 
says  he,  in  a  certain  place,  "  visit  this  seat.  In  the  neighbouiv 
hood  we  shall  find  secret  places  for  retirement  beneath  a  leaf- 
formed  bower,  where  the  wild  vines  clustering,  creep ;  winding 
their  way  with  clasping  tendrils,  among  the  sustaining  reeds."^ 
What  Cyprian  here  says,  certainly  exhibits  the  richest  and  most 

1  Jer.  5:30,31.  '  P8,35.  ig, 

*  Jar.  93:  39.  ^  Epist.  I,  ad  Donatum. 
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admirable  flow  of  eloquence ;  but  it  is  rendered  less  pleasing  by 
a  profusion  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  gravity.  They 
who  love  this  kind  of  writing,  imagine  indeed,  that  those  who  do 
not  employ  it,  but  express  themselves  with  more  chasteness,  are 
unable  to  write  in  this  way,  and  do  not  of  their  own  accord  avoid 
it.  This  holy  man,  therefore,  not  only  showed,  that  he  was  able 
to  express  himself  id  this  way,  by  doing  so  in  a  certain  place ; 
bat  also,  that  be  did  not  choose  to  do  it,  by  neglecting  it  forever 
afterwards.^ 

The  christian  orator,  therefore,  in  uttering  what  is  sacred, 
good,  and  just, — and  he  should  utter  nothing  else,— -endeavours 
to  the  utmost  of  bis  power,»to  be  understood,  and  be  listened  to 
with  wiiiiDgness  and  obedience.  And  let  him  not  hesitate  to 
believe,  that  when  and  so  far  as  be  accomplishes  this,  he  is  in- 
debted for  his  success,  more  to  pious  prayers,  than  to  oratorical 
^powers;  that  he  may  learn  to  pray  for  himself  and  those  whom 
he  is  about  to  address,  before  he  begins  to  speak.  On  the  ap- 
proach, therefore,  of  the  hour,  in  which  he  is  to  hold  forth,  let 
bim,  before  moving  his  tongue,  raise  his  thirsty  soul  to  God  ; 
that,  having  drunk  himself,  he  may  have  ~a  supply  for  others, 
and  be  able  to  pour  out  to  them  of  the  fulness  which  he  himself 
has  received.  Since  many  things  can  be  said  upon  every  sub- 
ject appertaining  to  faith  and  charity,  that  comes  up  for  consid- 
eration, and  said  in  various  ways  by  those  to  whom  they  are 
known  ;  who  but  He  that  sees  all  hearts,  is  thoroughly  informed 
of  what  it  is  expedient  for  us  to  speak  or  listen  to,  at  any  par- 
ticular time  ?  And  who  can  enable  us  to  utter  what  we  ought, 
and  say  it  as  we  ought,  but  He  in  whose  hand  are  both  we  and 
our  words  9  ^  LiCt  him,  therefore,  who  is  anxious  to  obtain 
knowledge  and  impart  it  to  others,  learn,  indeed,  whatever  there 
is  to  be  taught,  and  acquire  such  skill  in  speaking,  as  it  becomes 
a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  possess ;  but  when  the  hour  of  holding 
forth  arrives,  let  him  rather  with  a  good  mind,  avail  himself  of  the 
words  of  our  Lord :  "  Take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall 
speak.    For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father 

^  Du  Pin  expresaes  the  same  opinion  of  this  letter  that  Augustine 
does,  whose  remarks  respecting  Cyprian  he  quotes  with  approbation. 
*  It  is  written,'  says  he, '  in  a  very  gay  and  flowery  style,  by  no  means 
suitable  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  but  he  did  not  follow  the  same  man- 
ner of  writing  in  bis  other  Works.'  Vol.  I.  p.  120. — Tr. 

«  Wisdom,  7 :  la 

Vol.  III.    No.  11.  76 
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which  speaketh  in  you."  *  If  then  the  Holy  Spirk  speak  io 
those  who  for  Christ's  sake  are  called  to  face  persecatorsi  why 
not  in  those  whose  business  it  is,  to  impart  instruction  respecting 
Christ?* 

He,  however,  who  should  say,  that  if  teachers  are  formed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  not  for  men  to  lay  doWn  precepts  respecting 
the  matter  to  be  taught  and  the  manner  of  givkig  instruction  ; 
might  also  say,  that  we  ou^hc  not  to  pray,  because  the  Lord 
says  :  '*  Your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have 
need  of,  before  ye  ask  him ;"  or  that  the  apostle  Paul  ought  tiot 
to  have  laid  down  directions  for  \he  guidance  of  Timothy  anrt 
Titus,  in  imparting  precepts  to  others  ^  as  he  has  done  in  his 
three  epistles  to  them,  which  every  one  who  has  received  the 
office  erf  a  teacher  in  the  church,  ought  to  keep  before  his  eyes. 
In  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  do  we  not  read  :^  "These  things 
command  and  tCtich  ?''  that  is,  the  things  of  which  be  had  just 
been  speak mg.  A  little  after  is  it  not  added  :^  "Rebuke  not 
an  elder,  btit  entreat  him  as  a  father?'*  In  the  second  epistle 
does  he  not  say  to  Timothy  :^  "  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words  whk^h  thou  hast  heard  of  me?"  And  a  little  after :^ 
**  Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that 
needetb  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  words  of  truth  7* 
and  also :  "  Preach  the  word ;  be  instant  in  season,  out  of  sea- 
son ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  long*5ufering  and  doc- 
trine ?"^  And  hi  his  epistle  to  Titus  also,  does  he  not  say,  that 
a  bishop  ought  to  "  hold  fiist  the  faithful  word  according  to  what 
be  has  been  taught,  in  order  that  he  tnay  be  able  by  sound  doc- 
trine both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  the  gainsayers?"^  And 
also:*  " But  speak  thou  the  things  which  become  sound  doc- 
trine, that  aged  men  be  sober,  etc.''  and  farther:^  "These 
things  speak,  and  exhort,  and  rebuke  with  all  authority.  Let 
no  man  despise  thee.  Put  them  ki  mind  to  be  subject  to  prin- 
cipalities and  powers^  etc."    What  then  i    Shall  we  suppose 


^  Matt  10:19,  aO. 

*  Si  ergo  loquitur  in  eis  Spirittis  Sanrtus,  qui  per9tqmniihvi9  irm- 
duninrpro  CknstOf  citr  non  in  ois»  qui  tmdutU  dktMiihm  C^riHum  f 

3  1  Tim.  4 1 11.  •  2  Tim.  4:9. 

*  tb.  5:1.  »  Tit.  1:9. 

•  2  Tim.  1:13.  »  lb.  2:  1,2. 

•  lb.  2:  15.  JO  lb.  2:  15.  3:  J. 
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that  the  apostle  contradicts  himself;  when,  notwithstaodiag  bis 
affirmation,  that  men  are  made  teachers  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  be  goes  on  immediately  to  lay  down  precepts  for 
directing  them  bow  and  what-to  teach  f  Or  is  it  not  rather  to  be 
understood,  that  the  duties  of  men  in  imparting  instruction,  even 
to  teachers  themselves,  are  not  to  cease  with  the  out-pouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  yet,  that]  ^'  neither  is  he  that  plantetfa  any 
thing,  neither  be  that  watereth ;  but  God  that  giveth  the  in- 
crease ?"  ^  Hence,  then,  whoever  the  ministers  or  servants  are 
that  labour,  whether  holy  men  or  holy  angels,  no  one  correctly 
learns  the  things  that  pertain  to  the  divine  life,  until  be  has  been 
rendered  docile  by  God ;  to  whom  the  Psalmist  addresses  him- 
self, saying :  "Teach  me  to  do  thy  will,  for  thou  art  my  God."* 
Hence  the  same  apostle,  speaking  to  Timothy  as  a  teacher  to  his 

Iuipil,  says:^  "But  continue  thou  in  the  things  which  thou  hast 
earned  and  hast  been  assured  of,  knowing  oj*  whom  thou  hast 
learned  them."  The  medicine  administered  by  one  man  to 
another,  for  healing  the  body,  proves  of  no  avail  towards  the 
restoration  of  health,  in  those  who  receive  not  the  concurring 
assistance  of  God ;  who  indeed  is  able  to  heal  them  without  it, 
but  without  whom  they  cannot  be  healed,  although  it  be  admio* 
isterdd  ;  yet  if  this  be  done  in  an  obliging  manner,  it  is  regarded 
as  an  act  of  kindness  and  benevolence.  Just  so  the  instruction 
imparted  by  man  to  a  soul,  proves  of  no  avail  to  that  soul,  until 
it  is  rendered  efficacbus  by  the  assistance  of  God ;  who  never- 
theless was  able  to  have  given  man  the  gospel,  without  permit- 
tine  biro  to  receive  it  from  or  through  his  fellow  man. 

Whoever  therefore  strives,  by  speaking,  to  persuade  men  of 
what  is  good,  while  he  regards  neither  teaching,  delighting, 
nor  persuading,  with  contempt, — must  pray,  and,  as  we  have 
already  said,  endeavour  to  be  understood,  and  listened  to  with 
willingness  and  obedience.  When  he  does  this  in  an  apt 
and  becoming  manner,  he  may  well  be  called  eloquent,  even 
though  he  do  not  obtain  the  assent  of  his  hearers.  For  with 
these  three  thing;s,  that  is,  teaching,  delighting,  and  persuading, 
the  author  of  Roman  eloquence  already  quoted,  seems,  in  his 
own  mind,  also  to  have  connected  those  other  three,  which  be 
goes  on  to  name : ^  "He  therefore  will  be  eloquent,  who  can 

»  1  Cor.  3:  7.  9  pg,  143.  jq.  s  g  Tjnj.  3.  14, 

^  Cicero,  Orator  ad  Brutam,  c.  29.  T.  III.  p.  164.  Comp.  c  21  sq. 
p.  15a 
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discourse  of  bumble  niftiters  in  a  plain  stjrie ;  of  matlers  of  a 
middle  character,  in  an  intermediate  style ;  ^  and  of  great  affiiirs 
in  a  style  imposing  and  grand/' ^— as  if,  after  having  added  these 
three  things,  he  would  so  explain  himself  as  to  bring  out  the 
same  sentiment  he  had  previously  expressed  :  '^  He,  therefore, 
will  be  eloquent,  who,  to  teach,  can  discourse  of  humble  matters 
in  a  plain  style ;  to  delight,  of  matters  of  a  middle  character  in 
an  intermediate  style ;  and,  to  persuade,  of  great  affairs  in  a 
style  imposing  and  grand." 

He  might  indeed  point  out  these  three  things,  agreeably  to  his 
description  of  them,  in  forensic  matters ;  but  not  in  the  case 
before  us,  that  is,  in  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  concerns,  in 
which  discourse  of  the  kind  which  we  wish  to  form,  is  employed. 
In  the  former,  those  things  are  termed  humble,  which  relate  to 
decisions  in  pecuniary  affairs ;  and  those  great,  which  relate  to 
decisions  respecting  the  life  and  welfare  of  men ;  while  those 
which  relate  to  neither  of  these  two,  and  in  which  the  object  is 
not  to  teach  any  thing  or  to  procure  any  thing  to  be  done,  but 
only  to  delight,  are  considered  as  intermediate,  and  are  hence 
said  to  be  of  a  middle  character ;  the  word  modka^  from  modus^ 
by  which  we  designate  them,  being  never  properly  used  for 
parva.  In  the  latter,  or  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  concerns, 
however,  since  every  thing,  especially  what  is  addressed  to  the 
people  from  an  elevated  place,  ought  to  bear  upon,  not  the  tem- 
poral but  eternal  welfare  of  mankind,  where  eternal  death  is  to 
be  avoided,-— every  thing  we  utter  is  great ;  so  far  so,  indeed, 
that  nothing  the  sacred  teacher  has  to  say,  even  concerning  gain 
or  loss  in  pecuniary  affairs,  whether  great  or  small,  should  be 
deemed  of  trifling  importance.  Certainly,  there  is  nothing  tri- 
fling in  justice ;  it  being  our  duty  to  show  ourselves  just  in  the 
most  trifling  concerns,  agreeably  to  the  words  of  our  Lord : 
'^  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  that 
which  is  much."  That  which  is  least,  then,  is  least ;  but  to  be 
faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  something  great ;  for  as  the  law 
of  the  circle,  namely,  that  all  the  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  to 

^  The  word  temperaU  or  tempercUum,  for  which  wo  sometimes  find 
medium^  has  heen  variously  rendered  ;  and  particularly  by  temperaU 
in  the  translation  of  Cicero's  Orator  and  Orators,  Lond.  1808.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  word  inlermediate  comes  as  near  to  the  true  im- 
port  of  the  original,  as  any  we  have. — Tr. 

^  Parva  submisse,  modica  temperate,  magna  grand  iter. 
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the  periphery,  are  equal,  remaiDs  the  same,  whether  applied  to 
a  large  discus  or  to  the  sinaHest  coin ;  so  also  justice  remaios 
undimiDished  in  magnitude,  even  when  exhibited  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  smallest  afiairs. 

In  fine,  where  the  apostle  speaks  concerning  secular  strifes — 
and  what  but  money  is  the  cause  of  such  strifes  ?— when,  I 
say,  he  speaks  concerning  secular  strifes,  as  in  1  Cor.  6: 1 — ^9, 
why  does  he  exhibit  such  displeasure  ?  Why  does  he  thus  re- 
prove, censure,  inveigh,  threaten  ?  What  causes  him  to  ex- 
press the  emotion  of  his  mind  by  so  frequent  and  so  severe  a 
change  of  tone  ?  And  finally,  what  is  it  that  causes  him  to  speak 
in  such  a  lofty  style  respecting  the  smallest  affairs  ?  Did  secu- 
lar concerns  merit  such  attention  from  him  f  Far  from  it.  He 
does  so  for  the  sake  of  justice,  charity,  and  piety ;  all  of  which 
are  matters  of  importance,  in  the  estimation  of  every  serious 
mind,  even  in  the  most  trifling  concerns. 

To  he  sure,  if  called  upon  to  advise  a  man  how  he  should 
manage  secular  afinirs  in  the  presence  of  ecclesiastical  judges, 
either  on  his  own  account  or  that  of  his  friends,  we  should  do 
right  in  advising    him    to  treat  parva  mbmissej  i.  e.  humble 
matters  in  a  plain  style ;  but  when  we  speak  of  the  eloquence  of 
the  man,  whom  we  wish  to  become  a  teacher  of  those  things  by 
which  souls  are  rescued  from  eternal  evil  and  put  in  possession 
of  eternal  good  ;  then — no  matter  how  or  under  what  circumstan- 
ces he  is  to  do  it,  whether  in  public  or  in  private,  to  one  or  to  ma- 
ny, to  friends  or  to  enemies,  in  a  continued  discourse,  or  in  col- 
loquies, treatises,  books,  or  epistles,  and  these  either  longer  or 
shorter— then,  I  say,  every  thing  he  utters  is  great.      Unless 
perchance,  since  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  itself  considered,  is  a 
most  trifling  and  insignificant  concern,  our  Lord  himself  has  there- 
fore uttered   something  trifling,    and   insignificant,   in  saying: 
'^  Whosoever  shall  give  one  of  bis  disciples  a  cup  of  cold  water  to 
drink,  shall  in  nowise  lose  his  reward  ;"^  or  unless  it  be  incum- 
bent on  the  teacher,  whenever  he  delivers  a  discourse  from  this 
subject  in  the  church,  to  consider  himself  as  uttering  something 
trifling ;  and  hence,  to  be  under  obligation  to  use  the  plain  style, 
and  not  the  intermediate  or  the  grand.  When  we  have  happened 
to  address  the  people  from  this  subject,  and  God  was  present  to 
direct  us  to  appropriate  matter  ;  did  not  a  kind  of  flame  arise 
from  that  cup  of  cold  water,  which  set  even  cold  hearts  on  fire, 
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hading  them  on  to  works  of  merf  y,  and  inspiring  thmn  wMi 
hopes  of  fulore  reward  ?^ 

And  jet  notwhhstanding  the  sacred  teacher  has  to  speak  of 
great  4hing8,  he  should  not  always  ensploy  the  lofty  style  far 
this  purpose.  In  teaching,  he  should  empby  tlie  plain  style, 
and  in  bestowing  praise  and  blame,  the  intermediate ;  but  whea 
any  thing  is  to  be  done,  and  those  whom  he  addresses,  thoi^h 
under  obligation  to  do  it,  are  unwilling,  he  must  resort  to  the 
k>fty  style,  and  speak  in  a  manner  adapted  to  produce  a  change 
in  their  minds.  Sometimes  the  very  same  great  subject  must 
be  discoursed  of  in  all  three  of  these  styles ;  in  the  plain  style 
for  instruction ;  in  the  intermediate,  for  commendation  ;  and  in 
the  grand,  when  urged  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  assent 
of  the  unwilling  mind.  What  indeed  is  greater  than  God.^  But 
are  we  therefore,  not  to  learn  what  we  know  of  him  ?  Must 
not  he  who  teaches  the  unity  of  the  Trinity,  discuss  this  difficult 
subject  in  the  plain  style,  in  order  to  render  it  intelligible  as  far 
as  possible  ?  Should  we  seek  for  ornament  in  this  case,  and 
not  rather  for  proof?  Is  not  the  bearer  to  be  instructed,  that 
he  may  learn  ;  rather  than  persuaded,  that  be  may  perform 
some  act  f  Moreover,  when  God  is  celebrated  either  on  his 
own  account  or  that  of  his  works,  what  an  array  of  beautiful 
and  splendid  language  presents  itself  to  the  man  capable  of 

E raising  God,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be  celebrated,-* 
[iM  whom  no  one  can  praise  appropriately ;  no  one  in  any 
wise  cease  to  praise.'  But  if  God  is  not  the  object  of  worship 
to  the  hearer,  or  if  idols  or  demons  or  any  created  thing  what- 
soever be  worshipped  with  Him  or  in  His  stead ;  then  the  arand 
style  must  be  employed,  in  order  to  show  the  ^eatness  oi  this 
wickedness  and  induce  men  to  forsake  it. 

To  render  my  meaning  somewhat  plainer,  I  will  adduce  an 
instance  of  the  plain  style  (genus  dictionis  vel  dicendi  submis- 
sum,)  from  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians  r^  "  Tell  me, 

^  Augustine  oAqd  trusted  to  fortuitous  oircumstaoces  for  the  subject, 
and  of  course  for  the  nutter  of  his  sermons.  Sometimes  he  took 
the  first  passage  of  Scripture  which  struck  his  eye ;  at  others  he  left 
the  reader,  who  was  oAen  a  lad,  to  choose  his  own  place. — ^Tr. 

^  "  Quem  nen^o  eooveoieuter  laudot,  nemo  quomodocuroque  non 
laudat  f  antithetical,  in  allusion  to  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  that 
even  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  made  to  redound  to  the 
glory  of  God.— Ta. 
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je  that  desire  to  be  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  bear  the  law?  For 
it  is  written,  that  Abraham  had  two  sons,  the  one  bjr  a  bond 
maid,  the  other  by  a  free  woman.  But  be  who  was  of  the 
bond  woman,  was  bom  after  the  flesh ;  but  he  of  the  free  wo* 
nMn  was  by  promise.  Which  things  are  an  allegory ;  for  these 
are  the  two  covenants ;  the  one  from  the  Mount  Sinai,  which 
gendereth  to  bondage,  which  is  Agar.  For  this  Agar  is  Mount 
Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  answereth  to  Jerusalem  which  now  is,  and 
is  in  bondage  with  her  children.  But  Jerusalem  which  is  abovQ 
is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all,''  etc*  So  also  in  a  course 
of  reasoning,  where  he  says  :^  *'  Brethren,  I  speak  after  the 
manner  of  men.  Though  it  be  but  a  roan's  covenant,  vet  if  it 
be  con6rmed,  no  man  disannuUeth  or  addeth  thereto.  Now  to 
Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the  promises  made.  He  saith  not. 
And  to  seeds,  as  of  many  ;  but  as  of  one,  And  to  thy  seed, 
which  is  Christ.  And  this  I  say,  that  the  covenant  which  was 
before  confirmed  of  God  in  Christ,  the  law,  which  was  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  cannot  disannul,  that  it  should 
make  the  promise  of  none  effect.  For  if  the  inheritance  be  of 
the  law,  it  is  no  more  of  promise ;  but  God  gave  it  to  Abraham 
by  promise."  And  because  it  might  have  occurred  to  the  hear- 
er's thoughts  to  ask,  for  what  purpose  the  law  had  been  given, 
if  the  inheritance  were  not  ot  the  law ;  he  himself,  taking  the 
attitude  of  an  objector,  asks  the  questk>n  :  "  Wherefore  then 
the  law  ?"  and  then  answers  it :  *^  It  was  added  because  of 
transgression,  till  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise 
was  made  ;  and  it  was  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a 
mediator.  Now  a  mediator  is  not,  a  mediator  of  one,  but  God  it 
one."  Here  he  comes  to  the  point  at  which  he  was  aiming  : 
'*  Is  the  law  then  against  the  promises  of  God  f "  and  he  an* 
swers  :  ^'  Far  from  it ;"  and  then  goes  on  to  give  the  reason  : 
**  For  if  there  bad  a  law  been  given  which  could  have  given 
life,  verily  righteousness  should  have  been  by  the  law*  But  the 
Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,  that  the  promise  by  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ,  might  be  given  to  them  that  believe,"  and  so 
further  in  a  similar  strain.  The  business  of  the  teacher,  there** 
fore,  requires  him  not  only  to  lay  open  what  was  concealed,  bttt 
also  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  the  question  ha  is  considermg, 
and,  while  he  is  doing  so,  to  meet,  other  questions  whfcb  may 
arise,  lest  what  he  says,  be  dispVoved  or  refuted  by  these  y-^ 
provided,  the  solution  of  them  presents  itself  with  facility ;    fot 
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we  must  DOt  agitate  difficulties  which  we  caDDot  solve.  Care 
raust  be  taken,  however,  that  in  solving  one  question  after  anoth- 
er that  arises,  we  do  not  suffer  our  attention  to  he  drawn  out 
into  such  a  length  of  ratiocination,  as  to  render  it  difficult,  ex- 
cept by  a  strong  and  vigorous  effort  of  memory,  to  bring  the  mind 
back  to  the  original  point  of  discussion.  Yet  it  is  well  to  have 
every  thing  refuted,  that  is  capable  of  refutation  ;  lest  what  is 
left  uncontradicted  should  come  up  again  when  there  is  no  one 
present  able  to  answer  it ;  or  some  silent  auditor  go  away  less 
sound  than  he  came. 
As  an  example  of  the  intermediate  style,  (genus  dicendi  tern- 

Cratum,)  we  may  again  quote  from  the  same  apostle  :^  "  Re- 
ke  not  an  elder  but  entreat  him  as  a  father ;  and  the  younger 
men  as  brethren  ;**  also,^  *'  I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren, 
by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sa- 
crifice, holy  and  acceptable  unto  God ;"  and  also  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  exhortation  commencing  with  the  sixth  verse  in 
the  same  chapter,^  in  which  the  apostle  presents  the  same  things 
in  greater  beauty,  and,  while  each  expands  itself  in  pleasing  or- 
.der,  assigns  it  to  its  proper  place  and  connexion :  '^  Having 
then  gifts  difiering  according  to  the  grace  that  is  given  to  us, 
whether  prophecy,  let  us  prophesy  according  to  the  proportion 
of  faith  ;  or  ministry,  let  us  wait  on  our  ministering  ;  or  he  that 
teachetb,  on  teaching  ;  or  he  that  exhorteth,  on  exhortation  :  he 
that  giveth,  let  him  do  it  with  simplicity ;  he  that  ruleth,  with 
diligence ;  he  that  showeth  mercy,  with  cheerfulness.  Let  love 
be  without  dissimulation.  Abhor  that  which  is  evil ;  cleave  to 
that  which  is  good.  Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another  with 
brotherly  love ;  in  honour  preferring  one  another  ;  not  slothful  in 
business ;  fervent  in  spirit ;  serving  the  Lord  ;  rejoicing  in  hope ; 
patient  in  tribulation ;  continuing  instant  in  prayer ;  distributing 
to  the  necessity  of  saints ;  given  to  hospitality.  Bless  them 
which  persecute  you  ;  bless,  and  curse  not.  Rejoice  with  them 
that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep.  Be  of  the  same 
mind  one  toward  another."  And  then  how  beautifully,  after 
being  thus  drawn  out,  is  the  whole  passage  concluded  with  a  pe- 
riod of  two  members:  "  Mind  not  high  things,  but  condescend 
to  men  of  low  estate."  A  little  after  he  says :  "  Attending  con- 
tinually upon  this  very  thing,  render  to  all  their  dues ;  tribute  to 
whom  tribute  is  due ;  custom  to  whom  custom  ;  fear  to  whom 
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fear ;  honour  to  whom  hooour ;"  which  after  being  thus  drawn  out 
in  members,  is  also  concluded  with  a  period  qf  two  members  : 
**  Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another."  And  a  lit- 
tle after  he  says :  ^'  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand. 
Let  us  therefore  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put 
on  the  armour  of  light.  Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day ; 
not  in  rbting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wanton- 
ness, not  in  strife  and  envying.  But  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  tne  ffesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts 
thereof,—- <  et  carnis  providentiam  ne  feceritis  in  concupiscentiis.' 
The  latter  part  of  thb  passage  would  doubtless  sound  more  me- 
lodious to  the  ear,  if  read  :  '  Et  carnis  providentiam  ne  in  oon- 
cupiscentiis  feceritis ;'  but  the  sober  interpreter  preferred  to  re- 
tain the  order  of  the  words  in  the  original.  How  this  sounds  in  the 
Greek,  the  language  of  the  apostle,  let  those  better  acquainted 
with  such  matters,  judge.  As  for  myself,  I  must  say,  that 
even  in  the  original,  this  order  does  not  seem  to  flow  very 
melodiously. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  species  of  ornament 
which  depends  upon  melodious  clauses,  is  not  to  be  found  in  our 
sacred  writings ;  but  whether  the  reason  of  this  is  to  be  sought 
in  those  who  translated  them  from  the  original,  or  (as  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think)  in  the  intention  of  the  sacred  writers  to 
shun  those  thbgs  which  gain  applause,  I  dare  not  aj£rm  ;  for  1 
confess  1  do  not  know.  I  am  certain,  however,  that  if  any  one 
skilled  in  the  melody  of  language,  should  adjust  their  clauses  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  such  melody,  (which  he  can  easily  do,  bv 
merely  changing  some  words,  or  the  order  in  which  they  stand,) 
and  yet  preserve  the  full  meaning,  he  will  find  them  destitute  of 
none  of  those  things  so  highly  esteemed  by  erammarians  and 
rhetoricians,  and  which  are  taught  in  the  schools,  ile  will  also  meet 
with  many  modes  of  speech  of  great  elegance  even  in  our  version, 
but  especially  in  the  original  language  of  the  sacred  writers,  of 
which  nothingis  to  be  found  in  the  productions  that  these  men  are 
so  proud  of.  DUt  care  must  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  grave  senten- 
ces of  sacred  writ,  lest,  in  adding  to  their  melody,  we  detract  from 
their  weight.  The  prophets  indeed  were  not  destitute  of  that  musi- 
cal skill,  in  which  thb  melody  when  acquired  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  originates ;  as  is  testified  by  the  learned  Jerome» 
who  speaks  of  these  measures  in  the  Hebrew  original;*  though 

*  In  Prologo  super  Jobum. 
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in  his  traDslatioD,  b  order  to  preserve  the  true  force  of  the  words, 
he  has  neglected  this  melody.  To  speak  from  my  own  feelings, 
however,  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  I  must  say,  that 
while  I  pay  as  much  attention  to  rhythm  in  my  own  style,  as 
I  think  modesty  will  permit,  I  am  far  better  pleased  with  finding 
it  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  sacred  writers. 

The  grand  or  lofty  style,  (genus  dicendi  grande,)  diflfers  chiefly 
from  the  intermediate,  in  that  it  is  not  distinguished  so  much  by  the 
beauty  of  ornament  as  by  the  vehement  emotions  of  the  soul. 
Ornaments,  indeed,  of  almost  every  kind  it  takes,  but  it  does 
not  demand  them.  It  is  carried  on  by  its  own  impetuosity,  and 
seizes  the  beauties  of  language,  if  they  present  themselves  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  without  assuming  them  for  the  sake  of 
elegance.  It  is  enough  for  this  style,  so  far  as  the  grand  object 
of  its  being  employed  is  concerned,  if  congruous  words,  without 
being  industrk)usly  selected,  present  themselves  to  the  ardent  emo- 
tions of  the  soul.  The  warrior,  clad  in  armour  decked  with  gold 
and  set  with  gems,  if  he  be  intently  engaged  in  battle,  employs 
these  accoutrements,  not  because  they  are  valuable,  but  because 
they  constitute  his  arms.  He  himself  is  ever  the  same,  and  is  ever 
powerful  in  his  strength,  even  when  rage  leads  him  to  employ 
as  a  weapon,  whatever  comes  first  to  band.^  The  apostle  pleads 
that,  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel  ministry,  all  the  evils  of  his 
time  should,  under  the  consolation  of  the  gifts  of  God,  be  en- 
dured with  patience.  The  subject  is  a  great  one,  and  grand  is 
the  style  in  which  he  treats  it ;  nor  are  the  ornaments  of  style 
wanting.^  '^  Behold,"  says  he,  "  now  is  the  accepted  time ;  he- 
hold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvatk)n.  6ivin|}'  no  offence  in  any 
thing,  that  the  ministry  be  not  blamed ;  but  in  all  things  approv- 
ing ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God,  in  much  patience,  in  af- 
flictions, in  necessities,  in  distresses,  in  stripes,  in  impris- 
onments, in  tumults,  in  labours,  in  watchings,  in  fastings.  By 
pureness,  by  knowledge,  by  long  suffering,  by  kindness,  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  love  unfeigned,  by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the 

Eower  of  God,  by  the  armour  ox  righteousness  on  the  right 
and  and  on  the  left,  by  honour  and  dishonour,  by  evil  report  and 


1  There  is  here  an  allusion  to  Virgil,  iEoeid  VII.  506—506. 

— ^Hic  torre  armatus  obusto, 
Stipitis  hie  gravidi  nodis,  quod  cuique  repeitum 
Rimanti,  telum  ira  ftcit. 
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good  report ;  as  deceivers  and  yet  true ;  as  unkoown  and  yet 
well  known ;  as  dying,  and  behold  we  live ;  as  chastened  and 
not  killed  ;  as  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing ;  as  poor,  yet 
making  many  rich ;  as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all 
things."  And  behold  him  with  ardour  exclaiming :  ^'  O  ye  Co- 
rinthians, our  mouth  is  open  unto  you,  our  heart  is  enlarged, 
etc/'    It  would  be  too  long  to  follow  out  the  sacred  writer. 

In  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  also,  the  apostle  shows  that  the 
persecutions  of  this  world  may  be  overcome  by  lov^  and  a  con- 
fident hope  in  the  assistance  of  God.  Equally  grand  and  or- 
nate is  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  this  subject.  [  The  read- 
er is  referred  to  the  passage,  in  Rom.  8: 28—39,  which  is  too 
long  for  insertion  here.] 

in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  also,  although  the  whole  of  it 
is  written  in  the  plain  style,  except  the  very  last  parts,  which  are 
in  the  intermediate,  there  is  a  passage,  which  exhibits  such  men- 
tal emotion,  that,  notwithstanding  it  is  destitute  of  all  those  orna- 
ments to  be  found  in  the  passages  just  brought  forward,  it  must 
be  pronounced  grand.^    ''Ye  observe  days,  end  months,  and 
times,  and  years,"  says  he ; ''  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  be- 
stowed labour  upon  you  in  vain.    Brethren,  I  beseech  you,  be  as 
I  am ;  for  I  am  as  ye  are.    Ye  have  not  injured  me  at  all.    Ye 
know  how  through  infirmity  of  the  flesh  I  preached  the  gospel 
unto  you  at  first ;  and  my  temptation  which  was  in  my  flesh,  ye 
despised  not,  nor  rejected ;  but  received  me  as  an  angel  of  God, 
even  as  Christ  Jesus.     Where  is  then  the  blessedness  ye  spake 
of?    For  I  bear  record,  that  if  it  had  been  possible,  ye  would 
have  plucked  out  your  own  eyes,  and  have  given  them  to 
roe.     Am  I  therefore  become  your  enemy,  because  I  tell  you 
the  truth  ?    They  zealously  afiect  you,  but  not  well ;  yea,  they 
would  exclude  you,  that  ye  might  affect  them.     But  it  is  good 
to  be  zealously  affected  always  in  a  good  thing,  and  not  only 
when  I  am  present  with  you.     My  little  children,  of  whom  I 
travail  in  birth  again  until  Christ  be  formed  in  you,  I  desire 
to  be  present  with  you  now,  and  to  change  my  voice ;  for  I 
stand  in  doubt  of  you."    Here  we  meet  with  nothing  like  an- 
titheses, climaxes,  or  sounding  clauses,  members,  or  periods ; 
and  yet  nothing  lukewarm  is  discoverable  in  the  deep  emo- 
tion, from  which  we  perceive  at  once  the  vehemence  of  the  elo- 
quence. 

1  Gal.  4:10  sq. 
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[Several  specimens  of  each  of  the  three  kiods  of  style,  taken 
from  Cyprian  and  Ambrose,  and  accompanied  with  a  few  unim- 
portant passing  remarks,  are  here  omitted.] 

Let  no  one  think  it  contrary  to  professional  skill  to  mingle 
these  different  styles  together.  A  discourse  should  be  varied 
in  language,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  congruity,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  all  these  three  styles ;  for  if  it  be  long  confined  to 
any  one  of  them,  it  loses  of  its  power  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
bearer.  Whereas,  when  made  to  pass  over  from  one  style  to 
another,  even  though  it  have  considerable  length,  it  advances 
with  far  more  propriety  and  grace ;  because  each  of  these  three 
styles  has  varieties  of  its  own,  of  which  the  eloquent  avail  them- 
selves^  and  by  means  of  which  the  discourse  is  prevented  from 
becoming  frigid  and  dull  in  its  effects  upon  the  hearers.  The 
plain  style  nevertheless  will  be  more  readily  endured  for  a  length 
of  time,  than  the  grand ;  for  the  greater  the  emotion  excited  in 
the  mind  of  an  auditor,  to  bring  him  to  yield  us  bis  assent,  the  less 
the  interval  during  which  it  can  be  maintained,  beyond  the  mo- 
ment of  its  being  excited  to  a  sufficient  height.  Caution  must 
be  exercised,  therefore,  lest,  while  we  aim  at  farther  exciting  what 
has  already  been  excited,  we  diminish  the  effects  which  have 
already  been  produced.  But,  having  introduced  the  plain  style 
for  a  time,  it  is  well  to  return  again  to  the  grand,  that  the  current 
of  the  discourse  may  alternate  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Hence 
it  folbws,  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  employ  the  grand  style  for 
any  length  of  time,  it  must  be  varied  by  means  of  the  other 
styles ;  in  which  case,  however,  the  whole  discourse  will  be  re- 
ferred to  that  kind  of  style  which  is  the  most  prevalent. 

Here  it  beconies  an  important  question,  what  particular  style 
shall  succeed  another,  or  be  introduced,  in  certain  places,  and  on 
given  topics^  In  the  grand  style,  it  is  always,  or  almost  always^ 
proper  to  commence  with  the  intermediate.  The  orator  can  also 
sometimes  employ  the  plain  style  for  expressing  those  things 
which  might  have  been  expressed  in  the  grand,  and  thus  render 
what  he  utters  in  the  grand  style,  still  more  lofty  by  this 
comparison,  more  luminous  by  the  shading  with  which  it  is  con- 
trasted. Wherever  any  questions  arise,  however,  which  are  to 
be  solved,  whatever  be  the  style  in  which  we  are  speaking,  there 
is  need  of  an  acumen  which  properly  demands  for  itself  the 
plain  style ;  and  hence  this  style  must  be  employed  even  in  the 
other  two  styles,  whenever  such  questions  arise ;  just  as  the  in- 
termediate must  be  employed,  whenever,  b  either  of  the  other 
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two  styles,  any  thing  comes  up  which  calls  for  censure  or  praise, 
without  requiring  the  liberation  or  the  condemnation  of  any  one, 
or  bis  assent  in  the  performance  of  some  action.  In  the  grand 
style,  therefore,  both  the  other  kinds  of  style  find  their  places ; 
and  the  same  is  likewise  true  of  the  plain  style.  With  regard  to 
the  interniediate,  however,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Some- 
times, as  I  have  said,  it  requires  the  plain  style,  especially  when 
a  question  comes  up  for  solution,  or  when  things  capable  of  orna- 
ment are  uttered  in  the  plain  style  without  ornament,  in  order  that 
a  more  conspicuous  place  may  first  be  prepared  for  some  wreaths 
of  ornaments,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression.  The  grand 
style,  however,  is  never  required  along  with  the  intermediate; 
because  the  aim  of  the  latter  is  not  to  move,  but  to  delight. 

We  must  not  however  attribute  to  a  speaker  the  grand  style, 
because  he  receives  frequent  and  vehement  acclamations ;  for 
these  are  called  forth  both  by  the  acuteness  of  the  plain  style, 
and  the  embellishments  of  the  intermediate.  The  grand,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  its  weight,  for  the  most  part  not  only  suppresses 
all  exclamations,  but  even  extorts  weeping.  Thus  when  I  for- 
merly undertook  to  dissuade  the  people  of  Caesarea  in  Maurita- 
nia from  engaging  in  a  civil,  or,  rather,  worse  than  civil  conflict, 
which  they  called  Caterva^ — ^for  not  only  citizens,  but  also 
neighbours,  brothers,  and  even  parents  and  children,  having  di- 
vided themselves  into  two  parties,  were  accustomed  to  fight 
together  in  earnest  combat,  for  some  days  in  succession,  at  a 

(articular  season  of  the  year,  each  one  killing  whom  he  could, — 
availed  myself,  as  far  as  1  was  able,  of  the  grand  in  eloquence, 
in  order  that  I  might  tear  away  and  banish  from  their  customs 
and  their  hearts,  this  cruel,  this  inveterate  evil ;  but  yet  I  did 
not  think  I  had  accomplished  any  thing,  so  long  as  I  heard  their 
acclamations,  nor  until  I  saw  them  in  tears.  Their  acclamations 
showed  that  they  were  taught  and  delighted,  but  their  tears 
showed  that  they  were  persuaded.  When,  therefore,  I  saw  their 
tears,  I  felt  confident,  that  the  savage  custom  which  had  long 
been  handed  down  from  one  father,  grandfather,  and  ancestor 
to  another,  and  which,  like  an  enemy,  besieged,  or  rather  held 

Eossession  of  their  breasts,  would  be  subdued ;  and  that  too, 
efore  I  was  authorized  to  feel  so,  by  the  occurrence  of  the  thing 
itself.  Soon  after,  having  closed  my  discourse,  I  turned  my 
heart  and  lips  to  give  thanks  to  God  ;  and  lo !  Christ  being  pro- 
pitious, eight  years  or  more  have  now  elapsed,  since  any  thing  of 
the  kind  has  been  attempted.  Many  other  things  have  occurred 
b  my  experience,  from  which  I  have  learned,  that  those  who 
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have  been  in  auy  measure  afiected  by  the  grand  in  a  wise  dis- 
play of  eloquence,  show  it  by  sighs  rather  than  clamour,  some- 
times by  weeping,  and  finally  by  a  change  of  life. 

Many  have  also  been  led  to  a  change,  by  the  plain  style ;  but 
only  so  far,  as  to  come  to  know  what  they  knew  not,  or  to  be- 
lieve what  seemed  to  them  incredible ;  not  so  far  as  to  be  brought 
to  do,  what  they  had  known  ought  to  be  done  and  yet  refused 
to  perform.  To  overcome  hardness  of  this  kind,  the  grand  in 
eloquence  is  necessary.  Both  vituperation  and  praise,  which 
belong  to  the  intermediate  style,  so  far  affect  some  persons, 
when  eloquently  expressed,  as  not  only  to  fill  them  with  delight 
at  the  eloquence  thus  exhibited,  but  also  to  induce  them  so  to 
live  as  to  avoid  censure  and  deserve  praise.  But  are  all  those 
who  are  thus  delighted,  changed ;  as  in  the  grand  style,  all  who 
are  persuaded,  act ;  and  in  the  plain,  kll  who  are  taught,  know, 
or  believe  that  to  be  true,  of  which  they  before  were  ignorant  ? 

Hence  we  infer,  that  it  is  necessary  for  those  who  would  speak 
with  wisdom  and  eloquence,  to  keep  in  view  the  objects  intended 
to  be  accomplished  by  these  two  kinds  of  style,  the  plain  and 
the  grand.  The  intermediate  style,  the  specific  object  of  which 
is  to  render  eloquence  delightful,  should  not  be  employed  for  its 
own  sake ;  but  in  order,  by  means  of  the  delight  it  creates,  to 
induce  the  hearers  more  readily  to  assent  to,  or  more  tenaciously 
retain,  things  which,  being  already  known  and  approved  by 
them,  and  thus  requiring  neither  instruction  nor  persuasion,  are 
delivered  for  good  and  useful  purposes.  The  great  and  univer- 
sal object  of  eloquence  in  all  these  three  styles,  is  to  speak  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  persuade ;  but  its  particular  object  or  the  end 
to  be  accomplished,  is  persuasion.  The  orator,  therefore, 
whichever  of  these  three  styles  he  employs,  will  speak  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  persuade ;  but  if  he  does  not  persuade,  he 
fails  of  arriving  at  the  particular  object  or  end  of  eloquence. 
While,  however,  in  the  plain  style,  he  persuades  his  hearers  that 
what  he  utters  is  true ;  and  in  the  grand,  persuades  them  to  do 
those  things  which  they  are  aware  ought  to  be  done,  and  yet 
treat  with  neglect;  in  the  intermediate  style,  he  persuades  them 
to  look  upon  his  speaking  as  ornate  and  beautiful.  But  what 
need  have  we  of  such  an  object  ?  Let  those  seek  such  an  end, 
who  glory  in  the  tongue,  and  pride  themselves  in  panegyrics  and 
those  kinds  of  discourse,  in  which  the  hearer  is  neither  to  be 
instnjcted  nor  induced  to  act,  but  only  to  be  delighted.  Let  us 
refer  this  object  of  the  intermediate  style  to  another,  viz.  the  ac- 
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compiishment  of  the  end  we  aim  at  when  we  speak  in  the 
grand  style, — ^to  bring  men  to  love  good  and  avoid  evil.  Pro- 
vided, however,  they  are  not  so  averse  to  this  duty  as  to  ren- 
der it  necessary  for  us  to  employ  the  grand  style  itself,  to  urge 
the  duty  upon  them  ;  or,  if  it  is  a  duty  which  they  already  per- 
form, to^  bring  them  to  perform  it  with  more  diligence  and  per- 
severe in  it  with  firmness.  In  this  way  we  can  make  a  discreet 
use  of  the  embellishments  of  the  intermediate  style,  and  avoid 
all  appearance  of  ostentation  ;  not  contenting  ourselves  with  the 
specific  obiect  of  this  style,  which  is  merely  to  delight  the  hear- 
er, but  rather  endeavouring  by  its  aid  to  facilitate  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  good,  which  is  the  object  of  our  persuasion. 

The  three  points,  therefore,  which  we  laid  down  above, — that 
he  who  speaks  with  wisdom,  if  he  would  also  speak  with  elo- 
quence, must  so  express  himself,  that  he  may  be  heard  with 
intelligence,  willingness,  and  obedience, — are  not  to  be  so  strictly 
taken  as  to  require  every  subject  to  be  so  distributed  to  these 
three  kinds  of  style,  that  the  hearing  of  any  thing  with  intelli- 
gence shall  be  confined  to  the  plain  style ;  with  willingness,  to 
the  intermediate ;  and  with  obedience,  to  the  grand ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  must  rather  always  keep  these  three  points 
in  view,  and  aim,  so  far  as  possible,  at  their  accomplishment,  in 
whichsoever  of  these  styles  he  may  be  engaged.  We  are 
unwilling,  indeed,  to  have  even  what  ^e  utter  in  the  plain  style, 
treated  with  disdain ;  and  therefore  we  wish,  not  only  to  be  heard 
with  intelligence,  but  also  with  willingness.  What,  moreover  is 
the  object  of  our  efiJ)rts  in  imparting  instruction  respecting  the 
divine  testimonies,  except  to  be  heard  with  obedience ;  that  is, 
with  the  assistance  of  Him  of  whom  it  is  said, ''  Thy  testimonies 
are  very  sure,"*  to  obtain  belief  in  these  testimonies  ?  What 
indeed  does  he  desire,  who  narrates  any  thing  to  a  company  of 
learners,  although  in  the  plain  style,  except  to  be  believed? 
And  who  will  listen  to  him  if  not  allured  to  do  so  by  something 
like  suavity?  And  who  does  not  know,  that  if  he  is  not  under- 
stood, he  cannot  be  heard  with  willingness  or  obedience  ?  Now 
the  plain  style,  while  it  solves  the  most  difficult  questions  and 
presents  us  with  unanticipated  demonstrations ;  while  from  some 
dark  and  unthought  of  caverns,  as  it  were,  it  brings  forth  and 
exhibits  to  view  the  most  acute  opinions;  while  it  confutes 
the  error  of  an  adversary  and  proves  that  to  be  false  which  he 

•P8.93:5. 
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deemed  iocontrovertibly  true ;  especially  wbeo  it  is  possessed 
of  a  kind  of  natural  elegance  and  a  certain  melody  of  language, 
the  result  not  of  ostentation  but  of  necessity,  and  extorted  (so  to 
speak)  from  the  subject  itself; — ^tbe  plain  style,  1  say,  under 
tliese  circumstances,  often  excites  such  acclamations  as  almost 
to  lose  its  distinctive  character,  and  cease  to  be  recognized  as 
plain*  The  fact,  then,  that  this  style  appears  neither  adorned 
nor  armed,  but  always  as  it  were  naked,  does  not  prevent  it 
from  crushing  an  adversary  by  its  muscular  strength,  nor  hinder 
it  from  overturning  and  destroying  opposing  falsehood  with  its 
powerful  members.  But  whence  come  the  frequent  and  muki- 
plied  acclamations,  except  from  the  delight  experienced  by  the 
audience,  on  seeing  the  truth  thus  demonstrated,  defended,  and 
rendered  victorious  f  Even  in  the  plain  style,  therefore,  the 
sacred  teacher  and  orator  should  aim  so  to  express  himself,  that 
he  may  be  heard  not  only  with  intelligence,  but  also  with  wil- 
lingness and  obedience. 

The  eloquence  of  the  intermediate  style,  also,  as  employed  by 
the  sacred  orator,  is  neither  left  unomamented,  nor  is  it  ornament- 
ed in  an  unbecoming  manner.  He  does  not  in  his  use  of  it 
like  others,  aim  solely  at  creating  delight.  In  whatever  be 
praises  or  blames ;  in  desiring  and  firmly  retaining  some  things, 
and  in  shunning  and  utterly  rejecting  others ; — in  all  this,  it  is 
his  aim  to  be  heard  with  obedience.  But  then,  if  he  is  not 
heard  with  intelligence,  he  cannot  be  heard  with  willingness* 
Hence,  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  even  in  this  style,  in  which 
pleasing  holds  the  prominent  place,  is,  that  those  who  hear,  may 
understand,  receive  delight,  and  yield  obedience. 

When  now  there  is  need  of  the  grand  style,  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  and  persuading  the  hearer,  (and  there  will  be  need 
of  it,  when  the  truth  is  acknowledged  to  be  uttered  with  suavity, 
but  no  desire  evinced  to  practise  it,)  then  without  doubt,  this 
style  must  be  employed.  JSut  who  will  be  moved,  if  he  under- 
stand not  what  is  said  ?  Or  who  will  be  held  to  listen,  if  not 
delighted  f  Hence,  in  this  style  also,  the  professed  object  of 
which  is  to  bring  the  hard  heart  to  obedience,  by  means  of  the 
grand  in  eloquence,  it  will  be  impossible  to  induce  an  audience 
to  listen  with  obedience,  to  him  who  cannot  be  heard  with  intel- 
ligence and  willingness. 

In  leading  any  one  to  hear  with  obedience,  however, 
the  life  of  the  speaker  exerts  far  more  influence  than  the  grand 
in  style.     He  who  speaks  with  wisdom  and  eloquence,  but  at 
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the  same  time  leads  a  wicked  life,  does  indeed  teach  many 
who  are  desirous  of  learning,  though  as  it  is  written,  ^^  He  is 
UDprofitable  to  himself."^  Hence  the  apostle  says,  that  "  wheth- 
er in  pretence  or  in  truth,  Christ  is  preached."^  But  Christ  is 
the  truth  ;  and  it  is  possible  for  the  truth  to  be  announced  in 
untruth }  that  is,  for  those  things  which  are  good  and  true,  to 
be  preached  by  one  who  has  a  false  and  depraved  heart. 
Thus,  for  example,  Jesus  Christ  is  announced  by  those  who 
seek  their  own,  not  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ.  Since,  howev- 
er, it  is  not  a  man  to  whom  the  faithful  listen  with  obedience, 
but  the  Lord  himself,  who  says :?  '^  All  therefore  whatsoever 
they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do  ;  but  do  not  ye  af- 
ten  their  works ;  for  they  say  and  do  not," — those  may  be  heard 
with  profit,  who  do  not  themselves  practise.  They  studiously 
indeed  seek  their  own ;  but,  from  the  high  place  they  occupy 
in  the  church,  established  as  it  was  for  imparting  sound  doctrine, 
they  dare  not  teach  their  own.  Hence,  our  Lord  before  he 
gave  the  above  injunction  respecting  them,  premised  that 
ikey  sat  in  Moses*  seat.  The  seat  therefore  which  they  occu- 
pied, not  being  theirs,  but  Moses',  constrained  them  to  teach 
what  was  good,  though  they  did  not  practise  it.  In  their  lives, 
therefore,  they  practised  their  own ;  but  the  seat  they  occupied, 
belonging  to  another,  would  not  permit  them  to  teach  their  own. 

By  teaching,  therefore,  what  they  do  not  practise,  they  profit 
many  ;  but  by  practising  what  they  teach,  they  would  profit 
many  more.  There  are  an  abundance  of  persons  who  endeav- 
our to  draw  the  justification  of  their  own  wicked  lives,  from 
those  placed  over  them  as  instructors ;  replying  in  their  hearts, 
and  if  these  overflow,  with  their  mouths,  saying :  "  Why 
do  you  enjoin  upon  me,  what  you  yourselves  do  not  practise  ?'' 
The  consequence  of  this,  is,  that  they  do  not  listen  with  obe- 
dience, to  him,  who  has  not;  been  an  obedient  hearer  himself ; 
but  contemn  both  the  word  of  God  preached  to  them,  and  the 
preacher  of  it.  Hence,  the  apostle,  writing  to  Timothy,  after 
having  said  :  '^  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth,''  in  order  that 
Timothy's  youth  might  not  be  thus  despised,  subjoins  :^  '*  But 
be  thou  an  example  of  the  believers,  in  word,  in  conversation, 
in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity." 

Such  a  teacher,  b  endeavouring  to  be  heard  with  obedience, 
speaks  without  reproach,  not  only  in  the  plain  style  and  the  in- 
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termediate,  but  also  in  the  grand  ;  and  that,  because  be  leads  a 
life  which  commands  respect.  Indeed,  in  making  choice  of  a 
good  life,  he  does  not  show  himself  neglectful  of  a  good  name ; 
but  as  far  as  possible,  he  **  provides  things  honest  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man,"  fearing  the  one,  consulting  for  the  other.  In 
his  discourses  too,  he  seeks  to  please  by  things  rather  than 
words ;  and  let  him  not  suppose  he  has  spoken  any  thing  well, 
except  as  he  has  spoken  it  in  truth ;  and  let  not  the  teacher 
dance  attendance  upon  words,  but  let  words  always  be  at  the 
service  of  the  teacher.  This,  indeed,  is  what  the  apostle  says  : 
"  Not  with  wisdom  of  words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  sbooid  be 
made  of  none  effect."^  To  the  same  purpose  also,  he  says  to 
Timothy :  "  Charging  them  before  the  Lord  that  they  strive  not 
about  words  to  no  profit,  but  to  the  subverting  of  the  hearers.** 
The  meaning  of  the  apostle  is  not  that  we  should  say  nothing 
for  the  truth  in  opposition  to  its  opposers ;  for  he  expressly  incul- 
cates the  contrary,  when,  in  showing  what  a  bishop  ought  to  be, 
among  other  things,  he  says  that  he  must  be  "  able  by  sound 
doctrine,  both  to  exhort  and  convince  the  gainsayers."®  To 
contend  about  words,  is  not  to  seek  how  error  may  be  vanquish- 
ed by  the  truth,  but  in  what  respects  our  own  dictk>n  may  be 
preferable  to  another's.  Moreover,  he  who  avoids  contentkui 
about  words,  employs  them,  whatever  be  the  style  in  whmb  he 
speaks,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  truth  apparent,  pleas- 
ing, and  effective ;  since  even  love,  which  is  the  object  of  the 
precept  and  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  ceases  altogether  to  retain 
its  proper  character,  if  the  things  loved  are  not  true  but  false. 
As,  however,  he  who  has  a  beautiful  body  and  a  deformed 
mind,  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  if  be  also  had  a  deformed  body ; 
so  he  who  utters  falsehood  in  an  eloquent  manner,  is  more  to 
be  pitied  than  if  he  uttered  it  in  a  disagreeable  manner.  To 
speak  with  wisdom,  therefore,  as  well  as  with  eloquence,  what  is 
it,  but  to  exhibit  such  truths  as  should  be  exhibited,  in  appro- 
priate words,  in  the  plain  style ;  in  elegant  words,  in  the  inter- 
mediate ;  and  in  vehement  words,  in  the  grand  ?  Let  him, 
however,  who  is  unable  to  do  both,  speak  with  wisdom  what  be 
cannot  speak  with  eloquence,  rather  than  speak  with  eloquence 
what  is  destitute  of  wisdom.  If  be  is  unable  to  do  even  this, 
then  let  him  so  order  bis  walk  and  conversation,  as  not  only  to 
obtain  a  reward  for  himself,  but  also  to  prove  an  example  to 

^  1  Cor.  1:  17.  «  2  Tim.  2;  14.  3  Tit  1:  9. 
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others ;  and  let  his  eloquence,  so  to  speak,  consist  in  his  man- 
ner of  life. 

There  are  individuals  who  can  pronounce  a  discourse  well, 
but  are  unable  of  themselves  to  compose  one.  Such  persons 
will  do  well  to  take  the  discourses  of  others,  when  written  with 
wisdom  and  eloauence,  and,  committing  them  to  memory,  re- 
hearse them  to  the  people ;  provided  they  have  received  a  com- 
mission to  this  effect  In  this  way,  indeed,  we  may  obtain 
many  preachers  of  the  truth,  which  is  certainly  useful,  without 
haviqg  many  masters ;  provided  they  all  speak  the  productions 
of  one  true  Master,  and  there  are  no  schisms  among  them. 
Nor  should  such  persons  be  deterred  from  this  labour  by  the 
voice  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  through  whom  God  rebuked 
those  <<  who  stole  his  words,  each  one  from  his  neighbour ;"  ^  for 
to  steal,  is  to  take  what  belongs  to  another ;  but  the  word  of 
God  certainly  belongs  to  those  who  obey  it.  He  rather  is  to  be 
accused  of  speaking  what  is  not  his  own,  who,  while  he  speaks 
well,  leads  a  wicked  life ;  for  though  the  good  things  he  utters 
seem  to  be  the  productions  of  his  own  genius,  they  are  foreign 
from  his  manners  and  habits.  Grod  therefore  pronounces  those 
to  be  stealers  of  his  word,  who  desire  to  appear  good  in  speaking 
what  is  God's,  while  they  are  wicked  in  practising  what  is  their 
own.  Nor  do  they,  if  you  carefully  look  at  the  case,  in  reality 
themselves  speak  the  good  things  which  they  utter ;  for  how 
can  they  in  reality  speak  in  words,  what  they  deny  in  deeds  ? 
It  is  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  the  apostle  has  said  of 
such  ;  *^  They  profess  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works  they 
deny  him."^  In  one  sense,  therefore,  it  is  they  themselves  who 
speak ;  and  again  in  another  sense  it  is  not  they  themselves  who 
speak ;  since  in  either  case  that  is  and  remains  true,  which  the 
truth  declares.  Speaking  of  such,  the  Lord  says  ^  *'  Whatso- 
ever they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do ;  but  do  not  ye 
after  their  works,"  that  is,  practise  what  you  hear  from  their 
mouths,  but  not  what  you  see  in  their  works ;  "  for  they  say 
but  do  not."  They  teach,  therefore,  though  they  do  not  prac- 
tise. And  inveighing  against  them  in  another  place,  he  says : 
"  O  ye  hypocrites,  how  can  ye,  being  evil,  speaK  good  things." 
Hence,  when  they  speak  what  is  good,  it  is  not  they  themselves 
that  speak  it ;  since  both  in  will  and  works,  they  deny  what 
they  utter.    We  see,  therefore,  that  a  learned  but  wicked  man 

>  Jer.33:d0.  >  Tit  1: 16.  '  Matt 23:a 
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may  compose  a  discourse,  in  which  the  truth  is  exhibited,  to  be 
delivered  by  another  who  is  a  good  roan,  but  not  eloquent. 
In  this  case,  the  former  gives  to  another,  what  is  not  his  own ; 
and  the  latter  receives  from  another,  what  is  his  own.  When, 
however,  pious  believers  assist  pious  believers  in  this  way,  both 
of  them  speak  what  is  their  own ;  since  even  God  is  theirs,  whose 
are  the  things  they  speak ;  and  those  who  live  in  conformity  to 
the  things  they  thus  speak,  practise  what  is  their  own,  even  though 
unable  to  exhibit  it  in  a  discourse  of  their  own  composition. 

But  whether  we  are  about  to  address  the  people,  or  others ; 
or  whether  we  are  about  to  dictate  what  is  either  to  be  delivered 
to  the  people,  or  to  be  read  by  those  who  are  able  and  willing ; 
let  us  pray  (}od  to  furnish  our  mouths  with  good  discourse.  If 
Esther,  when  about  to  sjjeak  to  the  king  respecting  the  temporal 
welfare  of  her  people,  grayed  God  to  put  suitable  words  into 
her  mouth  ;  how  much  more  should  he  pray  for  such  a  favour, 
who  labours  in  word  and  doctrine  for  the  eternal  salvatk>n  of 
men  ?  And  let  those  who  are  to  deliver  what  they  receive  from 
others,  first  pray  for  those  from  whom  they  thus  borrow,  that 
through  them  they  may  obtain  the  desired  supply ;  and  then  for 
themselves,  that  they  may  be  able  properly  to  exhibit  what  they 
thus  receive ;  and  also  for  those  whom  they  address,  that  they 
may  have  hearing  ears ;  and,  having  ended  their  discourse  with 
success,  let  them  return  thanks  to  Him,  to  whom,  beyond  all 
question,  they  are  indebted  for  success ;  that  he  who  glories,  may 
glory  in  that  Being  "  in  whose  bands  are  both  we  and  our  words."* 

This  treatise  has  run  on  to  a  greater  length  than  I  wished  or 
anticipated.  To  the  reader  or  hearer,  however,  who  likes  it,  it 
will  not  seem  long ;  or  if  so,  and  be  still  have  a  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  it,  let  him  read  a  part  of  it  at  a  time.  He  who 
does  not  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  if,  will  not  complain 
of  its  length.  And  for  myself,  I  here  give  thanks  to  God,  who 
has  permitted  me,  in  these  four  books,  to  discuss  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able,  not  what  I  myself  am,  for  in  many  things  I  am  defi- 
cient,— but  what  be  ought  to  be,  who,  being  sound  in  the  faith, 
i.  e.  in  the  true  christian  doctrine,  desires  to  live  and  labour  not 
for  himself  only,  but  also  for  others. 

•  Wisd.  7 :  16. 
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Art.  I.     Sketches  or  Idumea  and  its  present 

Inhabitants. 

From  the  Tra?«li  of  Burekhardt  and  Legh. 

fViih  an  Hisioriccd  Introduction, 

By  tba  Editor. 
Third  Articli. 

In  our  two  preceding  Numbers,  we  have  given  a  sketch  of 
the  history,  etc.  of  Idumea,  and  copious  extracts  from  the  Trav- 
els of  Burekhardt  in  the  same  region.  We  now  proceed  to 
place  before  the  reader  similar  extracts  from  the  account  given 
by  Mr  Legh  of  his  excursion  to  Wady  Mousa  in  the  year  1818, 
six  years  after  the  journey  of  Burekhardt. 

Mr  Legh  had  been  the  companion  of  Dr  Macmichael,  in  a 
journey  from  Moscow  to  Constantinople  in  December  1817  and 
January  1818.  Here  they  separated,  Dr  M.  returning  to  Eng- 
land, while  Mr  L.  proceeded,  in  the  spring,  to  Palestine.  An 
account  of  the  journey  from  Moscow  was  afterwards  published 
by  the  former ;  to  which  the  following  description  of  Mr  Legh's 
subsequent  travels  is  subjoined  as  the  last  chapter.  The  work 
bears  the  following  title :  *^  Journey  from  Moscow  to  Constanti- 
nople in  the  years  1817,  1818.  By  W.  Macmichael,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  etc."  Lond.  1819.  4to.  Mr  Legh  made  the  excur- 
sion in  question,  in  company  with  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles, 
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and  of  Mr  Bankes.  The  two  former  of  these  gentieraen  wrote 
aud  printed  an  account  of  the  journey,  for  private  distribution ; 
but  it  was  never  published.  Many  extracts  from  it  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Modern  Traveller,  and  otlier  works.  Mr  Bankes 
is  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  science,  and  a  scholar  of  distin- 
guished attainments ;  and  the  public  have  anxiously  waited  for 
his  long  promised  work  upon  the  extraordinary  monuments  of 
Wady  Mousa,  and  the  historical  illustrations  connected  witli 
them.  Fourteen  years  have  now  passed  away  since  his  visit  to 
that  place ;  but  the  work  has  not  yet  appeared. 

In  the  mean  time  the  following  Sketch  by  Mr  Legh  cannot 
but  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  It  is  lively,  graphic,  and 
spirited,  dealing  more  with  the  character  and  manner  of  the 
present  inhabitants,  than  with  the  antiquities  of  the  country.  The 
writer  everywhere  corroborates  the  previous  statements  of  Burck- 
bardt;  which,  however,  be  had  not  seen,  because  they  were  not 
then  published.  In  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  follows  a  difierent  orthography  from  that  of  Burck- 
hardt ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Burckhardt  was  master 
of  the  language,  and  travelled  as  a  native  Arab ;  while  Mr  L. 
appears  to  have  known  little  or  nothing  of  the  Arabic,  and  had 
with  him  an  interpreter.  Burckhardt's  orthography  is  therefore, 
in  every  instance,  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  correct  one.  The 
notes  of  the  original  work  are  everywhere  subjoined ;  and  a  few 
have  been  occasionally  added. — Editor. 


iv 


III.     Sketches  etc.  from  Mr  Lege.  ^\ 

The  Greek  vessel,  on  board  of  which  I  had  engaged  my  pas- 
sage, had  been  detained  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  in  the  canal 
of  the  Bosphorus,  by  contrary  winds ;  when  the  weather,  at 
length,  becoming  more  favourable,  I  sailed  from  Constantinople 
on  the  15th  of  March,  1818. 

I  was  provided  with  a  ferman  from  the  Porte,  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  Janissary,  Mustafa,  belonging  to  the  English  embassy, 
and  a  Greek  servant,  Nicolo,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Corfou, 
whom  I  had  hired  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  Hydriote  captain,  to 
whom  the  vessel  belonged,  was  bound  to  Tarsus,  for  corn  ;  but, 
in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  he  engaged  to  land 
me  at  Jaffa.    After  a  tempestuous  voyage  of  seventeen  days. 
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during  which  we  touched  at  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  at  the 
port  of  Laraica,  in  Cyprus,  where,  at  the  earnest  request  of  a 
Greek  priest,  who  came  to  pay  me  a  visit,  fifty  pilgrims  bound 
to  Jerusalem  were  taken  on  board,  we  reached  Jal^  on  the  2d 
of  April.  On  my  landing  I  assumed  the  Turkish  dress,  which 
I  had  purchased  at  Constantinople ;  and,  after  a  stay  of  two 
days,  took  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  distant  about  fourteen  hours. 
The  first  night  I  slept  at  the  convent  of  Rama,  and,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  entered  Jerusalem.  On  my  reaching  the  convent 
of  Terra  Santa,  where  I  was  to  take  up  my  lodgings,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  Mr  Bankes ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  our  party 
was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  Honble  Captain  Irby  and 
Captain  Mangles,  both  of  the  royal  navy,  who  had  been  absent 
for  a  short  time  to  visit  Bethlehem.  These  three  travellers  had 
just  returned  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  penetrate  by  the 
north  and  eastern  coast  of  the  Dead  sea  to  Wadi  Moosa*,  the 
supposed  siteof  Petra.  They  had  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  en- 
tered into  a  negotiation  with  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Benesa- 
karf  Arabs,  who,  for  a  reward  of  fifteen  hundred  piastres,  had 
engaged  to  conduct  them  to  Wadi  Moosa ;  but,  on  the  receipt 
of  the  money,  were  found  unable  to  perform  their  promise,  nnd 
the  travellers,  after  sufiering  great  privations  from  the  want  of 
food,  effected  a  most  masterly  retreat  from  Salt,  escaped  the 
tents  of  their  treacherous  guides,  re-crossed  the  Jordan,  and  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem.  Though  their  first  attempt  had  failed, 
they  were  not  to  be  disheartened  by  this  disappointment ;  and 
having  proposed  to  myself  to  join  their  party  on  a  second  en- 
deavour, I  eagerly  embraced  an  offer  that  promised  so  much 
interesting  discovery. 

Mr  Bankes  had  long  meditated  this  journey,  and  an  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  that 
seemed  to  prevent  its  accomplishment,  from  the  enumeration  of 
the  objections  that  were  started  at  Constantinople,  when  he  ap- 
plied for  a  ferraan,  in  which  these  distant  places  were  to  be  in- 
serted. Karrac  and  Wadi  Moosa  were  said  not  to  be  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Grand  Seignior ;  and  when  the  point  was  strong- 
ly urged  by  the  British  minister,  Mr  Bankes  was  referred  by 
the  Porte  to  the  Pasha  of  Damascus,  and  by  him  to  the  Moosil- 
lim,  or  Governor,  of  Jerusalem.  The  latter  desired  him  to  ap- 
ply to  Abou-Nabout,J  the  governor  of  Jaffa,  of  whom  the  Be- 

*  The  Valley  of  Moses.  f  Sons  of  a  Tree. 

t  The  father  of  the  Stick. 
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dotieeo  Arabs,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  sea,  were  said  to' 
be  in  great  fear,  as  he  has,  in  some  measare,  the  command  of 
the  annual  provisions  of  corn,  which  thejr  draw  from  Egypt. 
But  the  goTcmor  of  Jafi,  to  whom  we  all  now  had  recourse, 
declined  interfering  in  the  business,  as  he  could  not  be  answer* 
able  for  our  safety ;  we  were  thus  left  entirely  to  our  own  re- 
sources. We  remained  at  Jerusalem  about  a  month,  using  all 
our  endeavours  to  discover  the  means  of  prosecuting  our  jour- 
ney, and  to  persuade  the  Moosillira  to  facilitate  our  views,  as  far 
as  lay  in  his  power ;  and  from  him  we  obtained,  at  last,  a 
promise,  that  he  would  write  to  the  Sheikh  of  Hebron,  and  send 
also  for  the  Sheikh  of  Karrao.  We  staid  at  Jerusalem  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  performance  of  these  promises,  and  employed  our 
time  in  examining  the  curiosities  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 
Durmg  this  period  of  delay,  Lord  and  Lady  Belmore,  and 
Captain  Corry,  arrived ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  acci- 
dent should  have  brought  together  so  many  English  travellers^ 
all  of  whom  had  been  in  Nubia,  and  every  one,  except  mjrself, 
as  far  as  the  second  cataract 

Lord  Belmore  and  his  party,*  consisting  of  more  than  twenty 
persons,  had  crossed  the  desert  from  Cairo  td  Jafia ;  an  enter- 
prise, which,  considering  the  number  of  females  and  children  in 
the  caravan,  was  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  We  might 
esteem  ourselves  lucky  in  being  at  Jerusalem  during  Easter, 
and  in  having  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  ridiculous  farce 
of  the  sacred  fire,  and  the  other  superstitious  ceremonies  of  the 
holy  week,  of  which  Maundrell  has  given  so  faithful  and  lively 
a  description.!  We  also  accompanied  the  pilgrims  to  the  Jor- 
dan ;  they  amounted  to  about  six  thousand,  and  went  under  the 
protection  of  the  Moosillim,  with  a  strong  escort  of  Albanians, 
I)alhis|,  and  the  motley  troops  of  the  Arab  chief  Abou-Gosha,^ 
who  receives  the  gaphar^  or  tribute,  paid  by  the  Christians  on 
their  way  from  Jafia  to  Jerusalem.  The  group  of  pilgrims  con- 
sisted of  Russians,  Servians,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Greorgians,  Circassians,  and  Christians  from  Asia  Minor  and 

*  Dr.  Richardson,  who  has  published  an  interesting  account  of  his 
travels,  was  also  a  member  of  lord  Belmore's  party.— Ed. 

f  Vide  A  /ouma/from  JUejfpo  to  Jerusalem^  p.  93. 

t  Turkish  cavalry,  chiefly  natives  of  Latichea,  Uamah,  and  Hoiiis, 
and  distinguished  from  Spabis,  by  wearing  a  sort  of  Persian  cap  in-: 
Stead  of  a  turban. 

^  The  father  of  the  Passage, 
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the  oortbera  parts  of  Syria ;  men,  womeoi  and  childreoi  on  foot, 
borsesi  camels,  mules,  and  asses ;  the  green  banner  of  Ma- 
homet waved  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  The  first  evening 
we  encamped  near  the  village  thftt  occupies  the  situation  of  an- 
cient Jericho,  forming  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  sights  I 
bad  ever  witnessed  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  was  pitched  the 
tent  of  the  Moosillim,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  pilgrims  passed 
the  night  on  the  earth,  in  the  open  air,  singing,  and  performing 
other  exercises  of  devotion. 

At  two  o'clock  after  midnight  the  drum  of  the  Dalhis  an- 
nounced the  hour  of  departure,  and  we  continued  our  march, 
by  torch-light,  towards  the  Jordan,  which  we  reached  at  sun- 
rise. 

The  banks  of  the  river  are  so  beset  by  tamarisks,  willows, 
oleanders,  and  other  shrubs,  that  the  sacred  stream  is  not  vbible, 
except  on  the  nearest  approach.  Making  their  way  through  the 
thick  bushes,  men,  women,  and  children,  plunged  into  the  water 
with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  show  of  religious  fervour:  Many 
of  the  pilgrims  jumped  in  with  their  clothes  on,  and  others  had 
their  garments  handed  to  them,  which,  being  dipped  and  wrung 
out,  were  carefuHy  folded  up,  to  be  preserved  as  holy  reliques. 
Most  of  our  party  swam  across  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Jordan, 
which  is  here  not  much  wider  than  the  Thames  a  little  below 
Oxford,  and,  from  the  opposite  bank  had  a  full  view  of  this  sin- 
gular spectacle.  The  water  was  of  a  white  muddy  colour,  and 
had  a  brackish  taste. 

On  our  return  to  the  western  side  of  the  river,  we  left  the 
pilgrims ;  and  thinking  this  a  good  opportunity,  (notwithstanding 
the  advice  of  the  Moosillim  to  the  contrary,)  went  by  the  ruined 
convent  of  St.  John,  along  the  plain  incrusted  with  salt,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  six  miles,  to  the  north-western  side  of  the  Dead 
sea.  Our  Arab  guides  had  endeavoured  to  alarm  us  as  to  the 
consequences  of  bathing  in  these  pestiferous  waters ;  but  we 
made  the  experiment,  and  found  that,  though  two  of  our  party 
were  unable  to  swim,  they  were  buoyed  up  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary manner.  The  sensation  perceived  immediately  upon 
dipping  was,  that  we  had  lost  our  sight ;  and  any  part  of  the 
body  that  happened  to  be  excoriated,  smarted  excessively.  The 
taste  of  the  water  was  bitter,  and  intolerably  saline. 

From  this  experiment  some  of  us  suffered  a  good  deal  of  in- 
convenience, an  oily  incrustation  being  left  upon  the  body,  which 
no  attempt  at  washing  could  remove  for  some  time ;  and  seve- 
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ral  of  the  party  contiaued  to  lose  portions  of  skin  for  many  suo 
ceeding  days.*  Upon  the  shore  of  the  Dead  sea,  we  found 
many  pieces  of  bitumen,  and  in  the  water  saw  several  small  shell- 
fish, not  unlike  periwinkles.  The  mountains  on  each  side  of 
the  northern  extremity  are  exceedingly  high,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  extending  towards  the  south, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  On  our  return  to  the  camp  of  the 
pilgrims,  the  processbn  was  beginning  to  move  ;  they  halted  at 
the  distance  of  two  hours  from  Jerusalem,  but  we  entered  the 
city  that  night. 

The  scheme  of  our  journey  to  Petra  now  occupied  all  our 
thoughts,  and  we  waited  impatiently  for.  the  performance  of  the 
promises  of  the  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Sheikh  from  Karrac ;  but  we  soon  began  to  discover  that  the 
letter  to  Hebron  had  never  been  despatched,  and  that  the  Moo- 
sillim  had  no  serious  intentions  of  giving  us  the  least  assistance. 
If  the  expedition  was  to  be  undertaken,  we  were  to  depend  up- 
on ourselves  for  its  performance.  We  accordingly  bought 
horses,  and  equipped  ourselves  and  our  attendants  in  the  most 
ordinary  dress  of  Bedoueens,  consisting  of  a  shirt  of  cotton,  over 
which  we  had  a  coarse  thick  frock  of  the  same  materials,  an 
a&6a,  or  cloak  of  woollen  stuff,  with  broad  brown  and  white 
stripes ;  the  covering  for  the  head  was  a  square  handkerchief, 
with  ahernate  red,  green,  and  yellow  stripes,  folded  up  in  a  tri- 
angular form,  (fastetied  to  the  crown  of  the  head  by  a  worsted 

*  According  to  an  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  sea,  maile 
with  the  roost  scrupulous  exactness  by  Dr  Marcet,  the  contents  of 
one  hundred  grains  of  the  water  were  found  to  be  as  foUovirs: — 

Grains. 

Muriat  of  lime  .         .         .        ^         .        .        .  3,920 

Muriat  of  magnesia 10,246 

Muriat  of  soda 10,360 

Sulphat  of  lime 0,054 

24,580 

Its  specific  gravity  is  1,211,  and  if  the  salts  be  only  desiccated  at 
the  temperature  of  180°,  they  will  amount  to  41  per  cent,  of  the  wa- 
ter ;  but  if  reduced  to  a  state  of  perfect  dryness,  their  weight  is  one 
fourth  of  the  fluid. — Vide  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1807. 
fCoropare  with  the  above  the  account  of  Messrs.  Fisk  and  l^ng, 
Miss.  Herald,  Ap.  1824.  p.  92.— Ed. 
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rope,)  with  two  of  its  comers  depending  from  the  ears,  while 
the  other  hung  down  the  neck.  Our  costume  was  completed 
by  a  pair  of  red  boots,  the  most  expensive  article  of  our  dress, 
which  cost  thirteen  piastres,  and  by  a  belt,  or  girdle,  in  which 
we  carried  our  pistols.  The  party  consisted  of  Captains  Irby 
and  Mangles,  and  their  servant  Ibrahim,  a  Christian  Arab,  a  na- 
tive of  Tiberias ;  Mr  Bankes,  with  his  domestic,  the  renegado 
Hadgi  Mahomet,  a  soldier  belonging  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who 
was  by  birth  an  Italian,  and  acted  as  bis  dragoman  ;  and  myself, 
with  James  Curtin  my  interpreter,*  the  Tartar  Mustafa,  who 
had  come  with  roe  from  Constantinople,  and  Georgiolio,  an  Ar- 
menian, who  was  to  take  charge  of  my  horses.  The  Greek 
servant  Nicolo,  was  sent  with  all  our  baggage  and  valuables,  to 
await  our  return  at  Acre.  We  carried  our  money,  consisting  of 
the  smallest  Turkish  gold  coin,  called  rubees,  each  equal  to  two 
piastres  and  thirty  paras,  rather  less  than  two  shillings,  con- 
cealed in  leathern  belts  about  our  waists. 

We  respectively  assumed  the  Arab  appeliotions  of  Abdallah, 
Hassan,  Halleel,  to  which  the  title  of  El  Begf  was  usually  ad- 
ded, and  Osman,  which  was  the  name  I  had  adopted. 

We  mounted  our  horses,  and,  two  hours  before  dusk,  on  the 
6th  of  May,  rode  out  of  the  gate  of  Bethlehem,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  single  Arab,  to  whom  Mr  Bankes  had  formerly  shewn 
great  kindness,  in  being  the  means  of  procuring  the  liberation  of 
his  son  from  prison.  We  took  the  road  to  Haleel-rochman,  or 
Hebron,  famous  as  the  burial-place  of  Abraham,  and  slept  the 
first  night  in  the  convent  at  Bethlehem. 

May  7.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  we  took  leave  of 
our  hosts,  the  priests ;  and,  passing  by  the  pools  of  Solomon, 
ascended  the  Frank  Mountain,  a  high  conical  hill,  reported  to 
have  been  defended  for  forty  years,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
crusaders  from  the  rest  of  the  Holy  Land.  From  its  summit  it 
is  easy  to  catch  different  glimpses  of  the  Dead  sea,  and  a  white 
point  was  indicated  to  us  as  the  situation  of  Karrac,  on  its  east- 
ern side.  From  the  Mountain  of  the  Franks  we  visited  the 
Labyrinth,  consisting  of  natural  grottos,  on  one  side  of  a  deep 
and  gloomy  ravine.      The  ruins  of  Tekoa,  which  we  next 

*  By  binh  an  Irishman,  who  had  been  for  eight  years  in  the  ser- 
vice of  M.  Belzoni ;  his  zeal,  fidelity,  and  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
language,  were  of  the  greatest  use  to  me. 

t  The  prince. 
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reached,  presenting  only  the  foundations  of  some  consideraUe 
buildings,  stand  on  a  slight  eminence,  from  which  the  Dead  sea 
is  also  to  be  seen.  The  country  hence  to  Hebron  is  more  cul* 
tivated,  and  of  a  more  inviting  aspect,  than  the  viciniQr  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  partially  covered  with  the 
prickly  oak,  arbutus,  and  fir-trees.  Continuing  our  route,  we 
rode  by  several  camps  of  Fdlahiy  or  cultivating  Arabs,  who 
treated  us  with  civility,  offering  us  Ubbin^  or  sour  milk,  and  in- 
viting us  to  stop  the  night  in  their  tents ;  but  we  moved  on,  and 
passing  an  Arab  village,  entered  Hebron  at  dusk.  The  Sheikh 
received  us  kindly,  and  allotted  us  a  small  room,  attached  to  the 
khan ;  and  when  we  stated  to  him  the  object  of  our  journey, 
seemed  to  make  no  objection  to  our  proceeding  to  WadiMoosa. 

May  8.  The  next  morning  we  walked  about  the  town,  ap- 
parently popubus,  but  of  no  very  great  dimensk>ns,  and  sur- 
veyed, from  the  outside,  the  mosque  which  is  built  over  the 
sepulchre  of  Abraham ;  an  edifice  of  such  sanctity,  that,  even  ia 
our  present  correct  costume  of  Arabs,  we  dared  not  attempt  to 
enter  it. 

The  ancient  and  k>wer  part  of  the  mosque  is  formed  of  enor- 
mous stones,  some  that  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-six  feet  in 
length.;  and,  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  buildmg,  resembling 
nekher  Grecian,  Roman,  nor  early  Christian  architecture,  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  possibly  of  Jewish  origin.  Though  we 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  mosque, 
Hadgi  Mahomet,  the  attendant  of  Mr  Bankes,  and  my  Tartar, 
were  admitted ;  and  reported  that  they  had  seen  in  the  interior 
'four  or  five  tombs,  covered  with  red  velvet.  The  sepulchre  of 
Abraham  was  more  richly  decorated  than  any  of  the  others.  At 
the  mouth  of  a  well,  sunk  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  stood  a 
dervish,  who,  for  a  slight  gratification,  wrote  down  the  names  of 
the  devotees  who  consulted  him,  and  then  dropped  the  paper, 
carefully  watching  its  manner  of  descent :  if  it  fell  perpendk^u- 
larly,  without  any  vibration,  the  omen  was  good ;  otherwise  it 
betokened  ill.  The  fate  of  the  name  of  my  T9rtar  was  of  the 
latter  complexion,  and  the  effect  of  this  evil  augury  was  visible 
during  the  rest  of  the  journey ;  for,  naturally  rather  a  coward, 
he  ever  afterwards  betrayed  signs  of  the  most  ridiculous  terror. 

When  we  visited  the  Sheikh,  and  repeated  our  request,  he 
desired  us  to  wait ;  saying,  that  a  caravan  was  expected  from 
Wadi  Moosa,  and  that  we  should  accompany  it  on  its  return. 
We  now  called  upon  the  Seraff,  or  Jew  banker,  who  was  re- 
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ported  to  ka?e  great  influence  with  the  Sheikh,  and  endeavour^ 
to  win  him  over  to  our  interests.  Mr  Bankes  also  presented  a 
watch  to  the  Sheikh,  which>  however,  he  received  rekictantlj, 
and  seemed,  on  the  whole,  discontented  and  unwilling  to  assist 
us.  We  soon  learned  that  the  Wktch  had  been  given  by  the 
Sheikh  to  the  Jew,  apparently  with  a  design  of  shewing  that  he 
did  not  think  the  present  of  sufficient  value  for  himself.  On  our 
again  calling  oa  the  Jew,  we  found  the  Sheikh  in  close  consul- 
tation with  him  ;  and  we  now  o&red  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  piastres  for  guides  to  conduct  us  to  Wadi  Moosa,  the 
great  object  of  our  expedition.  At  first  it  was  hinted,  that  for 
that  sum  we  should  be  forwarded  to  Karrac ;  but  on  our  per- 
sisting in  the  substitution  of  Wadi  Moosa  for  that  place,  it  was 
finally  agreed  that  for  four  hundred  piastres,  which  should  be 
instantly  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Jew,  our  guides  should  be 
ready  to  attend  us  early  in  the  morning. 

The  Jew  afterwards  shewed  us  the  synagogue,  and  as  the 
bargain  seemed  perfectly  arranged  we  retired  with  satisfaction 
to  our  kbao.  But  on  the  following  day  the  business  was  as  lit- 
tle advanced  as  ever;  during  the  course  of  the  night  the  Sheikh 
had  become  alarmed  at  bis  own  determmatkm,  and  called  upoft 
us  at  the  khan,  accompanied  by  the  elders  of  the  town,  and  the 
guides  who  had  been  selected  for  the  journey.  In  the  presence 
of  these  people,  the  Sheikh  stated  who  we  were,  whence  we  had 
come,  aod  the  place  to  which  we  were  desirous  of  proceeding ; 
and  then  ofiering  the  four  hundred  piastres  to  the  guides,  asked 
them  if  they  were  willing  to  undertake  the  affiiir ;  as,  for  his 
part,  he  was  quite  unable  to  promise  us  the  least  aid  or  protec- 
tion. The  reply  of  the  guides,  notwithstanding  the  tempting 
ofier  of  the  money,  was  decided^  in  the  negative.  On  this,  the 
Sheikh  most  honourably  returned  the  money,  and  the  present  of 
the  watch,  declining  to  h»ve  any  thing  more  to  do  in  the  busi^ 
ness. 

We  rose,  and  mounting  our  horses,  immediately  quitted  the 
town.  Under  the  shade  of  some  olive  trees,  at  a  short  distance 
iirom  Hebron,  we  halted,  and  consulted  together  what  course  to 
adopt*  The  Bedoueea  Arab,  who  had  accompanied  Mr  Bankes 
from  Jerusalem,  and  another  who  had  joined  us  on  our  road  to 
Hebron,  used  every  argument  to  induce  us  to  return  ;  but  we 
decided  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  Sheikh,  offering  to  adopt  his 
proposal  of  going  first  to  Karrac,  and  requesting  that  he  would 
furnish  us  with  guides  for  that  purpose ;  but  our  ofifer  met  with 
Vol.  UI.    No.  12.  80 
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a  decided  refusal.  An  Arab  horseman  now  rode  up  to  us,  and 
being  told  of  our  dilemma,  volunteered  himself  to  be  our  con- 
ductor to  Wadi  Moosa ;  we  immediately  embraced  his  offer, 
and,  having  proceeded  about  two  miles,  perceived  two  horse- 
men riding  in  full  speed  aft^r  us,  and  shouting  to  us  to  stop. 
We  halted  in  a  corn-field,  and  sent  the  Amaout  of  Mr  Bankes 
to  the  Sheikh,  to  hear  the  proposition  which  he  now  had  to  make. 
While  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  messenger,  we  fell  asleep, 
and,  on  our  awaking,  found  ourselves  entirely  alone ;  the  two 
Arabs  who  had  hitherto  attended  us  had  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  quiedy  to  make  their  escape,  and  the  horseman 
who  had  lately  so  courageously  proposed  to  be  our  guide  to 
Wadi  Moosa,  had  equally  withdrawn. 

Soon  after,  our  messenger  returned  accompanied  by  a  Jew, 
the  brother  of  the  Sheikh,  and  two  Arabs,  with  a  letter  addressed 
to  Sheikh  Yousouf  Amgelie,  the  governor  of  Karrac,  and  a  de- 
mand of  three  hundred  piastres,  or  two  hundred  piastres  and 
the  watch,  for  permission  to  proceed  thither.  We  agreed  to 
pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  piastres,  together  with  the  watch,  and 
giving  the  Jew  two  rubees  for  his  share  in  the  negotiation,  and 
one  (about  two  shillings)  to  the  brother  of  the  sheikh,  for  whkrh 
he  appeared  very  thankful,  we  rode  off  with  our  two  guides  to 
the  tents  of  the  Yellaheen  Arabs,  to  which  tribe  they  belonged. 

We  proceeded  onwards  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and 
watered  our  horses  at  a  well  near  some  patches  of  standing  bar- 
ley, of  which  our  Arabs  cut  a  sufiicient  quantity  for  our  horses ; 
and,  filling  one  of  their  Mas  with  it,  pointed  out  to  us,  in  the 
distance,  the  black  spots  on  the  desert,  the  tents  of  their  breth- 
ren, where  we  were  to  sleep.  It  was  dusk  when  we  reached 
the  camp,  the  watch  dogs  were  on  the  outside,  and  the  few 
camels,  ^heep,  and  goats  they  possessed,  were  already  placed 
for  security  within  the  interior  circuit  of  the  encampment.  The 
number  of  tents  was  about  thirty-five ;  the  tribe  seemed  very 
poor,  but  they  received  us  with  hospitality,  and  killed  a  sheep 
for  our  entertainment.  The  women,  of  whom  the  Arabs  ap- 
peared very  jealous,  remained  concealed  during  the  whole  time 
of  our  stay.  In  the  Sheikh's  tent,  where  we  slept,  we  contracted, 
for  the  first  time,  an  unceasing  source  of  torment,  from  the  tribes 
of  vermin  with  which  these  people  swarm ;  and  never  were  en- 
tirely free  from  this  annoyance  until  we  had  washed  in  the  baths 
of  Dgezar,^  the  famous  Pasha  at  Acre. 

•  The  Butcher. 
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May  10.  When  we  arose  on  the  following  morning  a  nego- 
tiation was  to  be  commenced  with  our  host,  an  affair  of  no 
$ma]l  difficulty  with  a  cunning  and  prevaricating  Arab.  After 
much  altercation,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  pay  seventy-five 
piastres  to  the  Sheikh,  and  ten  to  each  of -five  guides  who  were 
to  attend  us,  armed  with  muskets,  to  Karrac.  Though  the  terms 
of  the  contract  were  received  by  the  Arabs  with  apparent  indif- 
ference, and  even  reluctance,  no  sooner  was  the  bargain  con- 
cluded, than  they  all  fought,  throwing  stones^  at  each  other, 
drawing  their  swords,  and  contending  who  should  be  selected 
for  the  journey. 

We  quitted  the  tents  in  the  company  of  the  Sheikh,  and  soon 
were  joined  by  our  five  guides,  carrying  their  muskets.  At  a 
short  distance,  we  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Arabs  to  change  • 
their  rout,  and  lead  us  directly  to  Wadi  Moosa,  offering  them 
the  considerable  bribe  of  five  hundred  piastres ;  but  this  propo- 
sal they  rejected,  saying,  that  not  even  five  thousand  piastres 
should  induce  them  to  undertake  so  perilous  an  expedition  ;  that 
the  Arabs  of  that  country  were  of  a  most  savage  character,  and 
occupied  a  mountainous  district,  concealing  themselves  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  hurling  down  stones  and  other  missiles, 
on  any  strangers  who  might  venture  to  approach  their  strong 
holds.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  reached  a  tank,  where  we 
watered  jour  horses,  which  occupied  us  nearly  half  an  hour,  as 
we  possessed  only  one  small  skin,  with  which  to  draw  the  water. 
Now,  our  guides  finding  that  we  were  so  rich,  from  the  imprudent 
offer  we  had  made  them  of  five  hundred  piastres  to  lake  us  to 
Wadi  Moo^a,  resolutely  demanded  the  same  sum,  or  they  would 
not  even  conduct  us  to  Karrac*  This  imposition  we  as  firmly 
resisted,  telling  them  they  might  return  to  their  camp  if  they 
pleased,  but  that  we  should  continue  on  our  way,  as  we  well 
knew  the  clireciion  of  the  route  we  had  to  follow.  We  mount- 
ed our  horses,  and  leaving  them  behind,  pursued  our  journey 
through  a  very  mountainous  tract  of  desert ;  the  prospect  was  a 
dreary  one,  but,  having  got  so  far,  we  were  determined,  at  all 
hazards,  to  proceed.     At  the  expiration  of  three  hours  one  of 

*  It  is  but  fair  to  observe  here,  that  this  was  the  only  attempt  we 
ever  met  with  among  the  Arabs,  to  depart  from  the  terms' of  an  agree- 
ment they  had  once  made ;  for,  though  eager  to  stipulate  the  moat 
advantageous  conditions  for  themselves,  they,  on  all  other  occasions, 
shewed  the  most  honourable  inclination  to  adhere  to  their  bargain. 
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oar  guides  made  bis  appearance  behind  us,  on  tke  summit  of  a 
hill,  waving  his  turbao,  and  vociferating  with  all  his  might* 
Tliough  not  a  little  pleased  at  this  circumstance,  we  still  afibcted 
great  indifference,  and,  seemingly  regardless  of  his  shouts,  con- 
tinued slowljr  on  our  way.  In  a  short  time  he  came  up,  to- 
gether with  two  other  of  the  Arabs,  who  overtook  us  breathless 
with  haste,  and  now  appeared  willing  to  continue  with  the  party, 
as  if  no  difference  had  ever  taken  place. 

Travelling  onwards  for  about  a  league,  the  country  assumed 
the  most  fantastic  shapes ;  conical  hills  of  a  white  chalky  ap- 
pearance, whose  summits  were  covered  with  flinty  substances, 
seemed  to  have  been  produced  by  some  powerful  convulsioo  of 
nature,  as  if  the  bowels  of  the  earth  baa  been  turned  up  and 
exposed  to  view.  From  these  eminences  we  enjoyed  one  of 
the  most  commanding  prospects  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  of  the 
great  plain  that  extends  from  its  southern  extremity.  The  sight, 
though  cheerless,  convinced  us,  at  least,  that  the  project  of 
reaching  the  eastern  side  of  the  sea  was  not  entirely  impracti- 
cable. We  began  to  descend,  leading  our  horses  down  a  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  path  for  two  hours,  till  we  reached  a 
small  pool  of  rain-water,  not  far  from  which  stood  the  remains 
of  a  ruined  Arab  fort,  with  loop-holes,  commanding  the  pass. 
Near  the  water  a  few  trees  were  growing,  producing  a  fruit, 
called  by  the  Arabs  the  doom-apple ;  it  is  very  different  from 
the  doom-palm  of  Egypt;  the  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  small 
plum,  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  of  a  pleasant  acid  sweet 
taste,  which  we  found  very  refreshing.  About  sun-set  we 
reached  the  plain,  and  proceeding  southward  about^  one  hour, 
entered  a  ravine,  where  we  determined  to  stop  for  the  night, 
though  much  against  the  inclination  of  our  guides,  who  urged  us 
to  pass  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  cross  the  river  Naher 
el  Hossan,  or  Horse  River,*  where  we  should  be  id  security  ; 
but  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  fatigue  of  the  day's  journey, 
and  the  want  of  confidence  in  our  Arab  conductors,  determined 
us  to  adhere  to  our  original  resolution. 

We  endeavoured  to  make  a  fire  with  the  woodf  lying  about, 

*  Properly  the  El  Aksa  of  Burckhardt,  and  here  called  Homt  rtrer 
only  by  mistake ;  see  the  note  on  p.  407  above.  For  a  fuller  account 
of  die  dreary  nature  of  this  region,  see  the  work  of  Irby  and  Mangles ; 
aliQ  Calmet's  Diet  Art.  Salt,  Vixlet  of,  p.  804.— Ed. 

t  During  our  examination  of  the  coast  of  the  Dead  sea,  we  found  great 
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but  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  salt  with  which  it  was  impr^ 
nated,  our  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
pass  the  night,  without  even  (he  luxury  of  a  cup  of  oofiee.  Our 
only  refreshment  consisted  of  some  flour  mixed  with  the  water 
we  bad  brought  from  the  pool  in  our  goat-«kins,  and  our  repose 
was  disturbed  by  the  distant  barking  of  dogs,  which  our  guides 
told  us  proceeded  from  a  station  of  Bedoueens,  who  might  have 
seen  us  from  the  opposite  side,  and  were  probably  watchbg 
our  movements. 

May  1 1.  Before  day-light  we  left  the  ravine,  end  continued 
our  route  along  the  foot  of  the  high  OKMiQtain-ridge,  whose  sides 
were  sometimes  formed  of  pure  rock-salt,  fragments  of  which 
had  rolled  down,  or  were  seen  hanging  in  other  places  as  stalac- 
tites from  the  perpendicular  sections  of  the  rocks.  We  now 
struck  across  the  sandy  plain,  leaving  the  more  marshy  country 
to  the  left,  and  reached  a  tract  grown  over  with  reeds,  acacia, 
tamarisk,  the  mustard  tree,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  shrubs, 
that  would  have  affi)rded  the  most  interesting  objects  of  research 
to  a  botanist.  The  more  open  country,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Horse  River,  was  cultivated  with  barley  and  wheat,  and  the  na- 
tives, of  a  wild  and  savage  appearance,  were  of  a  dark  bronae 
colour.  Though  early  in  the  morning,  the  heat  was  intense, 
end  we  approached  the  Arabs,  who  were  employed  in  getting 
in  their  harvest,  (contrary  to  the  advice  of  our  guides,  who  rep- 
resented them  as  being  of  a  very  vicious  character,)  in  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  some  provisions,  ibr  which  our  meagre  fare  of  the 
preceding  night  had  made  us  very  keen.  They  conducted  us 
to  some  rude  wigwams,  formed  of  reeds,  where  we  saw  sever- 
al of  their  tribe  employed  in  beating  out  their  corn ;  they  behav- 
ed to  us  with  great  respect,  as  we  had  thought  it  prudent  here 
to  assume  the  character  of  soldiers,  belonging  to  Mahomed  Aga 
of  Jafia,  sent  by  him  on  some  business  of  his,  to  Karrac.  We 
were  treated  with  the  doom-apple,  pounded  into  a  paste,  and 
mixed  up  with  butter,  wbfeh  we  found  very  palatable ;  but  we 
were  so  tormented  by  flies,  and  our  horses  so  bitten  by  them, 
as  to  stream  with  bbod,  so  that  we  were  compelled  soon  to  take 

quantities  of  the  trunks  of  the  palm-tree  thrown  up  on  the  shores,  and 
seemingly  preserved  by  their  perfect  impregnation  with  salt.  Jeri- 
cho was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  dates,  but  now  there  are,  probably, 
not  more  than  a  dozen  palms  growing  near  that  spot,  and  few  are 
observable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead 
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our  leave.  When  we  offered  them  a  remuneration  for  their 
hospitality  in  money,  they  at  first  refused  it;  but,  at  len^h, 
when  we  told  them  that  our  master,  Abou-Nabout  of  Jaflb, 
would  be  displeased  with  us  for  not  rewarding  their  kindness, 
they  reluctantly  consented. 

These  Arabs  call  themselves  Goharaees.* 

The  distance  across  the  valley  we  had  passed  was  computed 
to  be  about  fourteen  miles ;  and  the  rugged  tract  we  entered 
upon  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  sea, 
was  strewed  with  large  fragments  of  porphyry,  granite,  breccia, 
serpentine,  and  basalt,  fallen  down  from  the  rocks  to  the  right. 
Our  route  was  E.  N.  E.  for  three  hours,  and  afterwards,  until 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  was  north  ;  when  we  halted  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  and  rapid  rivulet,  flowing  through  a  ravine, 
beautifully  wooded  with  oleanders,  acacia,  and  a  few  palm-trees. 

May  12.  At  three  o'clock  we  turned  to  the  east,  and  began 
a  steep  ascent,  through  the  gorge  of  the  mountains,  that  brought 
us,  after  three  hours,  within  sight  of  the  fortress  of  Karrac.  On 
our  way  thither  we  were  hailed  by  some  Arabs,  who  had  seen 
our  fire  during  the  night;  and,  on  their  approach,  we  exchanged 
the  reciprocal  Mussulman  salutation,  "  Peace  be  on  you,  on  you 
be  peace."f  Their  intentions  bad,  at  first,  been  hostile,  but 
seeing  we  were  well  armed,  they  allowed  us  to  proceed  without 
molestation  ;  and,  after  passing  a  stream,  that,  rising  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  of  Karrac,  turns  a  mill,  and  waters  some  gar- 
dens, planted  with  olives,  figs,  and  Indian  com,  we  descended 
into  the  deep  ravine  that  surrounds  the  perpendicular  rock  of  the 
fortress.  The  ascent  was  so  steep  as  to  oblige  us  to  dismount, 
and  with  much  fatigue  we  reached  the  western  entrance,  formed 
by  a  long  winding  passage,  apparently  cut  with  great  labour 
through  the  natural  rock.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  exca- 
vation, the  ruins  of  extensive  buildings  appeared  before  us;  on 
the  left  stood  the  remains  of  a  square  edifice,  which  had,  prob- 
ably, been  formerly  the  keep  of  the  fortification,  and  on  the 
right  were  dilapidated  walls  of  another  building  of  some  magni- 
tude. The  whole  seemed  of  Saracenic  architecture.  The 
Elace  had  the  air  of  having  formerly  been  much  more  populous ; 
ut  the  houses  of  the  present  inhabitants  were  mean,  built  of 
mud,  fiat-roofed,  and  very  low.     Some  ingenuity  was,  however, 

*  The  Ghowdrene  of  Burckhardt ;  see  p.  273  above. — ^Ed. 

t  Salem  alicum,  alicum  salem. 
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displayed  io  the  maDoer  of  supporting  the  roofsi  efiected  hy  two 
arches  of  stone,  on  which  were  placed  reeds  and  sticks,  and 
over  all  a  coating  of  mud.  The  only  mosque  in  Karrac  was  in 
ruins,  and  there  were  also  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  Greek 
church ;  in  the  exterior  walls  of  the  fortifications  were  several 
Arabic  inscriptions.  Our  guides  took  us  to  the  house  of  the 
Sheikh,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town  ;  but  he  was  not  at 
home,  being  absent  at  the  village  of  Khanzeer,*  distant  about 
three  hours  from  Karrac,  whither  he  had  gone  to  celebrate  his 
manrriage  with  a  young  bride,  of  the  age  of  twelve.  But  the  son 
of  the  Skeikh,  Abdelkader,^  gave  us  a  friendly  reception,  in- 
vited us  into  his  house^  and  immediately  presented  us  with  cof- 
fee. When  he  had  read  our  letter  from  the  Sheikh  of  Hebron, 
and  been  informed  of  the  object  of  our  journey,  he  despatched 
a  messenger  to  the  village  to  announce  our  arrival  to  his  father, 
the  Sheikh  Yousouf  Amgelie. — ^We  soon  attracted  the  curiosity 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  came  in  crowds  to  see  us ;  and  among 
them  was  a  Greek  priest,  who  recollected  M.  Seetzen|  and  our 
lamented  friend  Sheikh  Ibrahim.  The  inquiries  of  the  priest 
after  the  fate  of  the  latter,  excited  feelings  ot  regret  in  us  all,  for 
we  had  all  known  him  in  Egypt.  The  priest  in  whose  house 
he  had  lodged  when  at  Karrac,  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
highest  commendation ;  and  it  was,  probably,  because  he  sup- 
posed we  were  countrymen  of  M.  Burckhardt,  that  he  offered 
us  his  good  offices  with  the  governor  of  the  town.  Sheikh 
Yousouf  did  not  return  the  following  day,  which  we  employed 
in  exploring  the  ruins  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Karrac,  from 
whence  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  mountain  of  the  Franks 
are  clearly  discernible  across  the  Dead  sea  in  a  north-westerly 
direction.  The  population  of  Karrac  is  h^lf  Christian  and  half 
Mahometan,  who  appeared  to  live  on  a  very  amicable  footing. 
The  women  here  were  not  under  the  usual  restraint,  but  went 
with  their  faces  uncovered,  upon  which  were  generally  to  be 
seen  dark  bluish  spots,  made,  I  believe,  with  antimony ;  from 
one  of  their  nostrils  a  ring  was  frequently  suspended.  They 
wore  robes  of  blue  cotton,  and  a  black  silk  veil  drawn  across  the 

*  The  Khanzyre  of  Burckhardt ;  see  p.  403  above.— Ed. 

t  The  Slave  of  Power. 

t  The  author  of  A  Brief  Account  of  (he  Couniries  o^fotmn^  (he 
Lake  Tiberias^  the  Jordatiy  and  ike  Dead  Sea,  published  in  LwdoOji 
1810.   [See  p.  444  above.] 
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point  of  the  ehia  only.  Their  conversation  with  os  was  per- 
fectly unembarrassed ;  and  one  of  them  being  ill,  asked  us  for 
medicine,  tbei)ene6cial  efiect  of  which  increased  the  good  opin- 
ion they  began  to  entertain  of  us.  The  Sheikh  arriired  on  the 
foHowiog  day ;  during  which  we  had  been  regaled  by  his  brother, 
who  had  brited  ns  and  several  of  bis  friends  to  a  feast,  at 
which  he  treated  us  with  a  sheep.  Our  interview  with  Sbeikb 
Yousouf  was  very  difierent,  and  much  more  satbfactory,  than 
any  we  had  yet  had ;  he  was  a  fine,  venerable  oM  man,  with  a 
white  beard,  apparently  about  sixty  years  of  age,  with  manners 
Mont  and  sincere.  His  first  question  was.  Are  you  come  to  see 
the  country  of  yoor  forefiithers  ?  And  when  we  explained  to 
him  the  nature  of  oor  journey,  and  asked  him  to  assist  us,  he 
replied  instantly,  that  he  would  consent  to  accompany  us  to 
V^di  Moosa  on  the  paymait  of  four  hundred  piastres.  The 
bargain  was  struck,  and  we  left  Karrac  on  the  followiqg  rooming, 
17th  May,  in  company  with  the  Sheikh.* 

On  riding  out  of  the  town,  we  passed  some  sepulchres  cut  in 

the  living  rock,  and  continned  our  route  in  an  easterly  directkm 

over  a  fine  undulating  country,  covered  with  good  pasturage,  for 

two  hours,  when  we  reached  the  lents  of  his  son  Ismael :  for 

the  tribe  of  which  our  Sheikh  was  at  the  head,  have  their  maga* 

Times  of  com  and  places  of  retreat  in  the  fortress  of  Karrac,  but 

pass  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  the  open  and  cultivated 

country  around .      During  this  day's  journey  •we  had  been 

joined  by  an  Arab,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Wahabees, 

by  whom  be  had  been  carried  off  at  the  time  they  were  in  the 

aetgfabourhood  of  Karrac.    He  had  been  detamed  by  them  for 

three  years,  a  part  of  which  time  he  had  spent  at  Derajeh,  their 

capital,  which  he  stated  to  be  very  strong;  and  told  us  that 

while  be  was  among  them,  they  were  governed  by  a  female  of 

great  eourage  and  enterprise.    Every  evening,  be  sak),  the 

Wahabees  gave  their  horses  camels'  milk  to  drink,  to  render 

lliem  strong  and  capable  of  bearing  fatigue. 

*  This  8beikb,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  the  same  pensoo  whom 
Burckbardt,  trayelling  as  a  poor  Arab,  found  so  faithless.  To  the 
rich  Englishmen,  traveiliog  with  authorify,  be  would  naturally  pre- 
sent a  different  exterior.  Still,  experience  taught  them  also,  in  re- 
spect to  him,  "  on  many  occasions,  that  honesty  has  no  place  what- 
ever among  the  virtues  of  an  Arab.**  See  under  Jane  18 ;  and  com- 
pare Ae  language  of  Burckbardt  on  pp.  404,  405,  above. — Ed. 
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Ismael,  who  appeared  to  be  the  favourite  son  of  the  old  Sheikh 
Yousouf,  had  a  fine  intelligent  countenance,  was  about  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  gave  us  a  cordial  welcome.  On  enter- 
ing his  tent,  he  and  every  one  present  rose  to  receive  the  Skeikh, 
under  whose  protection  we  were  travelling ;  a  respect  the  Arabs 
always  pay  to  their  chief,  and  which  they  usually  shewed  to  our- 
selves. We  all  interchanged  the  kiss  of  friendship;  a  cere- 
mony that  consists  in  first  touching  the  hands  of  each  other,  and 
then  applying  your  own  hand  to  the  mouth  and  forehead.  On 
being  seated,  a  fire  was  made  in  one  comer  of  the  tent,  of 
bushes  or  camels'  dung,  before  which  an  old  Arab  placed  him- 
self and  roasted  some  cofiee  in  an  iron  ladle,  constantly  stirring 
it  with  a  small  rod  of  the  same  metal  attached  to  the  ladle  by  a 
chain.  It  was  then  pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar,  and  after- 
wards boiled.  The  caffee  gee  drank  the  first  cup,  to  prove  that 
it  was  not  poisonous,  and  the  beverage  was  then  distributed 
among  the  guests,  and  to  any  casual  visitors  who  might  happen 
to  enter.  We  were  afterwards  served  with  curds  and  whey,  to 
be  drunk  out  of  the  hollow  of  our  hands,  for  we  saw  no  spoons, 
and  our  supper  consisted  of  an  entire  sheep  cut  in  pieces  and 
boiled  10  lebbin*  or  sour  milk ;  for  the  Bedoueens  never  boil 
their  meat  in  water,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  eat  bread  with  their 
flesh.  Their  manner  of  eating,  which  we  were  obliged  to  con- 
form to,  was  as  follows  : — ^The  pieces  of  mutton  were  thrown 
into  a  large  wooden  bowl,  and  the  fat  of  the  tail  being  cut  in 
lumps,  was  placed  on  the  top,  for  this  was  reckoned  the  chief 
delicacy,  and  was  bolted  with  the  greatest  avidity.  A  smaller 
bowl  containing  hot  butterf  was  brought  in  and  poured  over  the 
meat.  It  was  necessary  to  be  on  the  alert,  for  as  many  as  could 
get  near  were  squatted  round  the  mess,  and  every  hand  was  ea- 
gerly employed  in  snatching  and  tearing  the  pieces  of  meat. 
Those  who  were  not  able  to  approach  the  bowl,  stood  at  the 
backs  of  the  other  more  fortunate  guests,  and  thankfully  receiv- 

*  ''Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk." — Exod. 
chap,  xxiii.  v.  19.  This  was  a  custom  probably  practised  by  some 
neighbouring  people :  or  perhaps  the  prohibition  applied  only  to  the 
particular  milk  specified,  that  of  the  mother. 

f  Their  butter,  made  fi-om  the  milk  of  goats,  or  sheep,  is  churned 
by  the  women,  who  suspend  from  the  apex  of  three  sticks  placed 
pyramidically,  a  skin  partly  filled  with  milk  and  partly  inflated.  This 
they  move  rapidly  to  and  firo  till  the  process  is  completed. 
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ed  the  half-gnawed  bonesi  which  they  fioally  threw  to  the  dogs 
who  formed  the  outer  circle.  The  repast  was  coociuded  by  a  dish 
of  burguly  made  of  green  wheat,  peeled  and  boiled  in  the  same 
sour  milk  that  had  served  for  the  cooking  of  the  mutton.  It 
was  eaten  by  being  formed  into  balls  by  the  hand,  and  then,  by 
the  help  of  the  thumb,  dexterously  thrust  into  the  mouth.  The 
above  description  of  an  eotertainment  in  the  tent  of  a  Bedoueen 
Arab,  is  not  in  the  least  exaggerated ;  and  applies,  pretty  uni- 
formly, to  every  feast  given  to  us  during  our  residence  amongst 
these  people. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  camp  were  various  ruined  towns. 

On  the  morning  of  the  I8tb,  at  six  o'clock,  we  left  the  tents, 
taking  a  sQuth-easterly  direction  over  some  rich  country  abound- 
ing in  corn  and  good  pasturage ;  and,  passing  by  the  tomb  of 
the  Sheikh  Abou-Taleb,  halted,  at  tea  o'clock,  at  the  encamp- 
ment of  Sheikh  Salim,  under  whose  protectk>D,  our  friend  You- 
souf  told  us,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  place  ourselves,  be- 
fore we  could  proceed  to  Wadi  Moosa.  The  manner  of  enter- 
ing an  Arab  camp  is  this  : — If  the  Skeikh  happens  to  be  in  com- 
pany with  the  strangers,  you  ride  directly  through  the  circle  to- 
wards the  tent  of  the  chief;  but,  if  not,  the  custom  is,  to  form 
in  line  at  some  distance  from  the  encampment,  and,  on  nearer 
approach,  suddenly  to  wheel  round,  at  the  back  of  the  other 
tents,  and  thus  reach  from  behind  the  residence  of  the  chief.  A 
spear  of  bamboo,  under  the  iron  head  of  which  usually  hangs  a 
bunch  of  ostrich  feathers,  is  reared  up  against  his  tent,  and  dis- 
tinguishes the  abode  of  the  Sheikh,  in  front  of  which,  at  a  short 
distance,  is  piqueted  his  mare.  Our  first  reception  from  Sheikh 
Salim  was  very  hospitable,  and  he  gave  us  the  common  repast 
of  a  boiled  sheep;  but  when  we  came  to  touch  upon  the  subject 
of  our  further  expedition,  he  demanded  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  piastres  for  his  attendance  on  that  occasion.  This  we 
obstinately  refused,  as  we  had  been  led  to  think  that  fifty  pias- 
tres would  have  been  sufficient ;  and  we  rode  back  from  his 
tents,  as  if  intending  to  give  up  the  journey  altogether,  rather 
than  submit  to  such  an  imposition.  Our  conduct  enraged  Sheikh 
Salim,  who  exclaimed  in  a  fury,  as  we  retreated  from  his  camp, 
that  he  wished  "  a  flash  of  lightning  would  come  and  sweep  us 
all  from  the  face  of  the  earth;"  and  he  added,  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  friend  Yousouf,  he  would  have  had  five  hun- 
dred piastres.  After  a  good  deal  of  dispute,  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  receive  one  hundred  and  fifty  piastres,  for  which 
he  agreed  to  join  our  party ;  and  we  left  bis  camp,  our  route 
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being  due  soatb,  until  we  reached,  in  tbe  evening,  the  tents  of 
some  Bedoueens  of  his  tribe.  '  Our  friend  and  protector,  Sheikh 
Yousouf,  had  here  some  difficulty,  in  satisfying  the  curiosity  of 
the  Arabs,  who  were  all  eager  to  know  who  we  were,  whither 
we  were  going,  and  why  we  had  come  into  their  country.  He 
conciliated  them  by  saying  that  we  were  Englishmen,  and, 
though  not  strictly  Mohammedans,  yet  we  had  saved  Acre  from 
being  burnt  by  the  French ;  and,  to  convince  them  of  our  con- 
sequence, displayed  and  read  to  them  our  different  fermans. 
**  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  the  ferman  of  Abou  Nabout  of  Jaffa ; 
and  here  is  the  ferman  of  Solyman,  Pasha  of  Acre;  this  is 
the  ferman  of  Sail,  Pasha  of  Damascus ;  and  this  the  fer- 
man of  Mahmoud  Ali,  the  Pasha  of  Cairo  ;  and  here,"  cried 
he,  kissing  that  from  Constantinople,  and  then  respectfully  ap- 
plying it  to  his  forehead,  "  is  the  ferman  of  the  Sultan  ;  and  this," 
pointing  to  my  janissary,  "is  the  Tartar  of  the  Sultan."  But, 
notwithstanding  these  powerful  recommendations,  they  persisted 
in  thinking  we  had  some  sinister  views  in  our  visit,  that  we  were 
come  to  discover  the  wells  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  inform- 
ing our  king  of  them,  who  would  then  attack  and  conquer  their 
country.  These  fears  Yousouf  attempted  to  dissipate,  by  telling 
them,  that  from  all  he  had  beard,  our  country  was  one  of  the 
best  in  tbe  world,  and  that  we  were  come  only  to  see  the  old 
buildings,  to  which  none  similar  existed  in  England.  During 
our  stay  in  this  camp,  we  observed  many  of  tbe  old  women,  and 
a  few  of  the  young  ones  also,  with  their  cheeks  scratched  and 
their  faces  covered  with  blood,  and  were  informed  that  they 
had  mourned  the  day  before  for  the  death  of  a  female  belonging 
to  the  family  of  the  Sheikh. 

May  19.  This  day  we  passed  some  ruins,  apparently  Ro- 
man, as  we  descended  into  the  valley  of  Ellasar,*  which  was 
covered  with  large  masses  of  volcanic  rocks;  and  having 
mounted  the  opposite  slope,  we  arrived  at  a  camp  of  thirty-five 
tents.  One  of  our  party  had  accidentally  dropped  a  telescope, 
which  the  Arabs  would  not  at  first  restore,  without  a  large 
bribe,  but  ultimately  gave  it  up,  on  receiving  a  few  piastres. 
Near  this  spot  we  saw  a  ruin  of  some  importance,  with  a  few 
columns  standing,  probably  Roman ;  and  from  hence  a  white 
streak  in  the  distant  desert  was  pointed  out  to  us,  as  tbe  Darab- 
el'hadg,  or  the  road  to  Mecca.  After  seeing  the  ruins,  we 
returned,  and  slept  that  night  in  the  camp. 

*  The  El  Msa  of  Burckhardt ;  see  tbe  note  on  p.  407  above.— Eo^ 
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May  20.  Our  route  tcMlay  was  due  south  till  twelve  o'clock, 
over  a  country  covered  partiallf  with  low  bushes,  when  we 
reached  an  encampment  of  fifteen  tents  in  a  small  valley,  where 
we  dined.  They  were  of  the  tribe  of  Hadgea.  During  oar 
stay,  a  great  confusion  was  occasioned  in  the  camp,  by  an  alarm 
of  thieves  who  were  stealing  their  sheep,  and  the  women  set  up 
a  loud  shout ;  the  men  ran  to  the  top  of  the  hills  with  their 
matchlocks  slung  over  their  shoulders,  and  we  also  went  with 
them  to  their  assistance,  but  the  marauders  were  gone. 

From  this  place  we  saw  the  fortrcjss  of  Shubac,  and  passing 
by  two  volcanic  craters  on  our  left,  and  one  on  our  right,  ob- 
served a  Roman  road  formed  of  lava,  upon  which  we  continued 
for  some  distance,  when  we  lost  sight  of  it,  and  arrived  at  Shu* 
bac  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

We  approached  the  town  on  the  north-east  side  by  a  circuit* 
ous  path,  and  entered  by  an  iron  gate.  On  our  ascending  the 
bill  towards  the  town,  the  natives  had  assembled  in  front  of  the 
castle  with  their  arms,  taking  us  for  Bedoueens ;  but  when  they 
saw  we  were  accompanied  by  the  Sheikhs  Yousouf  and  Saiim, 
they  conducted  us'  to  a  khan,  brought  corn  for  our  horses,  and 
treated  us  with  coffee,  mutton,  and  some  excellent  figs,  pre- 
served in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  their  flavour  and  green 
colour,  as  if  they  were  freshly  gathered.  Shubac  is  a  very 
strong  position,  but  chiefly  in  ruins,  among  which  we  observed 
the  remains  of  a  church,  probably  of  the  architecture  of  the  time 
of  the  crusades.*  The  ravine  that  surrounds  the  town  is  about 
three  hundred  feet  deep,  cultivated  with  gardens  full  of  fig-trees, 
and  the  calcareous  rock  is  excavated  into  several  sepulchres. 
Soon  after  our  arrival,  an  alarm  was  spread  here  also,  of  thieves 
who  had  carried  ofi*  the  goats  of  the  inhabitants,  but  their  pur- 
suit was  fruidess.  The  Sheikh  of  Shubac,  Ebn-Raschkl,  was 
not  in  the  town,  but  encamped  at  some  distance. 

Jlfay21.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  Sheikh 
was  not  yet  returned,  we  received  an  order  to  go  to  him 
in  his  tents,  but  we  deferred  our  departure  till  the  follow- 
ing morning.  As  we  rode  through  the  crowd  of  inhabitants, 
accompanied  by  the  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Shubac,  Soly- 
man,  we  overheard  them  exclaim,  What  white  Arabs !  In  three 
hours  we  reached  tlie  camp  of  Mahomet  Ebn-Raschid,  but  he 

*  Sbubac  is  the  ^uobak  of  Burckhardt,  and  the  M<ma  Regalis  of  the 
crusaders ;  see  the  historical  notices  on  p.  269  above ;  and  Burck- 
hardt's  account,  p.  419  above. — Ed. 
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was  not  there :  we  met,  however,  a  mercbaot,  whom  we  had 
seen  at  Hebron,  there,  who  complained  grievously  of  having 
been  robbed  by  his  people  of  some  linen,  which  they  would  not 
return.        ^ 

On  the  23d,  Sheikh  Mahomet  Ebn-Raschid  arrived,  and  with 
him  also  came  the  Sheikh  Abou-Zeitun*,  the  Governor  of  Wa- 
di  Moosa.  The  latter  proved  afterwards  our  most  formidable 
enemy,  and  we  were  indebted  to  the  courage  and  unyielding 
spirit  of  the  former  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  journey,  and 
the  sight  of  the  wonders  of  Petra.  When  we  related  to  the 
two  Sheikhs,  who  had  just  entered  the  camp,  our  eager  desire 
to  be  permitted  to  proceed,  Abou-2^itun  swore,  ^'  by  the  beard 
of  the  Prophet,"  and  by  "  the  Creator,"  that  the  Caffres,  or  in- 
fidels, should  not  come  into  his  country. 

But  Ebn-Rascbid,  who  began  to  shew  a  great  inclination  to 
oblige  us,  from  the  moment  he  knew  that  we  had  a  ferman  from 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  (by  whom  he  had  been  much  employed  in 
carrying  wood  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing boats,)  appeared  firmly  resolved  to  further  our  plan.  Now, 
there  arose  a  great  dbpute  between  the  two  Sheikhs,  in  the  tent, 
which  assumed  a  serious  aspect ;  the  Sheikh  of  Wadi  Moosa, 
at  length,  starting  up,  vowed  that  if  we  should  dare  to  pass 
through  his  lands,  we  should  be  shot  like  so  many  dogs.  Our 
friend  Mahomet  mounted,  and  desired  us  to  follow  his  example, 
which  when  he  saw  we  had  done,  he  grasped  his  spear  and 
fiercely  exclaimed,  *'  I  have  set  them  on  their  horses,  let  me 
see  who  dare  stop  Ebn-Raschid."  We  rode  along  a  valley,  the 
people  of  Wadi  Moosa,  with  their  Sheikh  at  their  head,  con- 
tinuing on  the  high  ground  to  the  left,  in  a  parallel  direction, 
watching  our  movements.  In  half  an  hour  we  halted  at  a 
spring,  and  were  joined  by  about  twenty  horsemen,  provided 
with  lances,  and  thirty  men  on  foot  with  match-lock  guns,  and 
a  few  double-mounted  dromedaries,  whose  riders  were  well 
armed.  On  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  the  chief,  Ebn- 
Rascbkl,  took  an  oath  in  the  presence  of  his  Arabs,  swearing, 
"  by  the  honour  of  their  women,  and  by  the  beard  of  the 
Prophet,  that  we,"  pointing  to  our  party,  "  should  drink  of  the 
waters  of  Wadi  Moosa,  and  go  wherever  we  pleased  in  their 
accursed  country."  The  Sheikhs,  Yousouf  and  Salim,  had  re- 
mained behind  ;  our  good  old  friend,  the  former,  thinking  that 

*  The  fiither  of  the  Olive-tree. 
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we  were  doomed  to  destruction  by  our  own  rasbneasy  as  be  had 
employed  every  argument,  in  vain,  to  induce  us  to  desist  from 
the  undertaking.  But  both  parties  were  equally  pledged  not  to 
retreat,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  obstinate  resolution  of  our 
protector,  the  Sheikh  Ebn-Raschid,  which  hitherto  had  been 
exerted  in  our  behalf  in  the  most  disinterested  manner,  as  be 
bad  as  yet  neither  received  nor  been  promised  any  remuneration. 
Having  quitted  the  ravine,  a  most  magnificent  view  opened  upon 
us ;  the  rugged  peak  of  Mount  Hor  was  seen  towering  over  the 
dark  mountains  to  our  right ;  to  the  left,  and  before  us,  was  a 
boundless  expanse  of  desert ;  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  hills 
close  to  us,  were  growing  many  carob  trees,  in  a  hollow  of  the 
trunk  of  one  of  which  we  found  some  good  water.  Soon  after- 
wards we  arrived  at  the  tents  of  Ebn*Raschid,  amounting  to  a- 
bout  seventy,  pitched  in  three  distinct  circles. 

As  tbe  tents  of  an  Arab  encampment  are  always  of  the  same 
construction,  a  general  description  may  serve  for  them  all.  They 
are  made  by  the  women,  of  goats'  hair,  mixed  with  that  of  the 
camel  or  coarse  wool,  and  are  usually  twenty-five  feet  long  and 
about  fourteen  feet  wide.  One  half  of  each  tent  is  allotted  to  the 
women,  where  all  cooking  takes  place,  and  the  otber  half  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  males,  a  screen  separating  the  females  from  view. 
In  tbe  division  appropriated  to  the  men  during  tbe  day,  tbe  kids 
and  kmbs  are  driven  for  shelter  during  the  cold  nights  of  se- 
vere weather.  Tbe  height  of  tlie  tent  is,  in  the  centre,  about 
six  feet,  sloping  gradually  to  the  sides,  which  are  stretched  out 
by  cords.  The  middle  is  supported  by  three  poles,  attached  to 
the  ground  by  ropes,  made  also  of  goats'  hair ;  the  tents  are 
pitched  in  an  instant,  and  with  so  little  regard  to  convenience  of 
local  situation,  that  large  stones  lying  in  the  way  are  frequently 
enclosed  within  them.  The  sides  of  tbe  tents  are  fastened  to 
the  upper  part  by  wooden  skewers,  and  can  be  taken  off  or  put 
on  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Tbe  fur- 
niture of  these  dwellings  consists  of  dififerent  sized  wooden 
bowls  of  the  rudest  workmanship,  the  common  hand-mill  of  the 
East,  two  or  three  kettles  of  copper  or  iron,  a  few  goat-skins  to 
hold  milk  or  water,  cushions  and  carpets  made  by  the  women 
of  coarse  materials,  but  otherwise  not  inelegant.  In  the  tent, 
the  chief  seat  is  generally  indicated  by  the  saddle  of  a  drome- 
dary, on  which  the  Sheikh  reclines.  At  sun-set,  the  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  are  driven  into  the  interior  circle  of  the  en- 
campment, and  are  stationed  near  the  tents  of  their  respective 
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owners,  tbe  kids  and  lambs  being  fastened  by  a  rope,  pegged 
down,  with  nooses  to  present  them  from  sucking  their  dams. 
Lastly,  the  camels  enter  majestically,  and  the  old  ones,  of  their 
own  accord,  kneel  down  close  to  tbe  tents  of  their  masters.  In 
the  morning,  the  she-camels  are  the  first  to  be  milked,  afibrding 
a  beverage  which  is  immediately  drunk  ;  they  are  then  driven 
out  to  feed  upon  the  more  scanty  and  distant  herbage :  after- 
wards, the  sheep  and  goats  being  milked,  are  turned  out  to 
graze  near  the  camp ;  and  liberty  is  now  given  to  the  young 
ones  to  play  about  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Next  morning  we  observed  that  our  camp  was  situated  near 
the  edge  of  a  high  and  precipitous  cliff,  from  which  the  tents  of 
some  Arabs  were  visible  in  the  hollow,  and  at  its  foot,  a  small 
village,  where  we  were  accustomed,  during  our  stay  here,  to 
water  our  horses.  In  front  of  us  was  seen  Gebel-Nebe-Haroun* 
(Mount  Hor),  under  which  the  black  and  frowning  clifis  of  Pe- 
tra  assumed  the  most  fantastic  shapes ;  in  them  we  were  able, 
by  the  help  of  a  glass,  to  distinguish  several  ruins,  amongst 
others  what  appeared  to  be  an  amphitheatre,  and  innumerable 
excavated  tombs  or  temples. 

From  this  eminence,  Gebel-Tour,  or  Mount  Sinai,  was  also 
pointed  out  to  us  in  the  farthest  horizon,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  small  conical  hill,  and  reported  to  be  at  the  distance  of 
thrfee  days'  journey.  The  nearest  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea 
was  said  to  be  at  the  distance  of  one  day  and  a  half. 

These  various  objects,  of  such  uncommon  interest,  excited 
our  eager  wish  to  proceed,  and  we  awaited  impatiently  the  re- 
turn of  tbe  messenger  who  had  been  despatched  by  Ebn-Ras- 
chid  early  in  the  morning,  to  learn  if  the  people  of  Abou-Zeitun 
were  encamped  at  Wadi  Moosa.  At  twelve  o'cloqk  the  spy 
came  back,  and  reported  that  our  enemy  had  posted  his  men  to 
guard  the  stream  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  would  not  allow  the  shepherds  of  our  Sheikh  to  water 
their  flocks.  We  now  sent  a  messenger  to  Abou-Zeitnn,  with 
a  proposal  that  if  they  would  allow  us  to  pass,  we  would  not 
touch  their  water ;  but  he  returned  for  answer,  that  we  should 
neither  pass  through  their  lands  nor  drkik  of  their  water.f 

*  The  Mountain  of  tbe  Prophet  Aaron. 

f  Tbe  manners  and  customs  of  tbe  natives  of  these  countries  re- 
main unchanged  since  the  days  of  the  passage  of  tbe  children  of  Is- 
rael from  Egypt  into  the  Land  of  Promise ;  and  it  is  from  the  striking 
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This  message  enraged  still  more  our  Sheikh,  who,  when  we 
had  advanced,  in  the  morning,  two  miles  further,  to  a  poiot 
from  whence  we  saw  the  village  of  Wadi  Moosa,  and  the  teots 
of  our  enemies  above  it,  again  sent  to  Abou-Zeitun,  to  demand 
if  he  would  not  obey  the  orders  of  the  Suhan,  and  of  the  Pa- 
shas, and  particularly  of  Mahmoud  Ali,  the  Pasha  of  Cairo. 
At  the  same  time,  he  despatched  also  a  messenger  to  his  own 
tents  in  the  rear,  and  to  the  fortress  of  Shubac,  with  an  order  to 
bring  up  four  hundred  men,  and  a  request  that  our  friends,  the 
Sheikhs  Yousouf  and  Salim,  would  accompany  them.  At  one 
o'clock  the  messenger  to  Abou-Zeitun  returned  with  an  unfa- 
vourable answer,  saying  that  he  was  always  ready  to  obey  the 
ferman  of  the  Sultan,  and  of  the  Pashas,  but  that  he  knew  that 
our  fermaos  were  fabricated  by  Jews  ;*  besides  which  be  heard 
that  we  poisoned  the  waters,  made  the  springs  dry  up,  and  that 
all  Franks  were  necromancers.  And  he  again  swore,  that  while 
he  lived  we  should  never  come  there. 

At  this  time,  an  old  Sheikh,  who  was  nearly  blind,  and  of  a 
poor  and  miserable  appearance,  but  said  to  be  of  great  authority 
among  the  Arabs  of  this  part,  visited  our  tents ;  and  when  he 
found  the  Sheikh  Ebn-Raschid  so  much  interested  in  our  favour, 
he  also  declared  himself  in  our  behalf.  At  four  o'clock  the  mes- 
senger who  had  been  sent  for  the  reinforcement,  returned  with 
the  Arab  troops,  and  the  Sheikhs  Yousouf  and  Salim  at  their 
head.     They  advanced  in  a  line  singing,  the  women  in  our  tents 

aptness,  and  peculiar  felicity  of  expressions  which  coDstantly  occur  in 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  that,  even  without  adverting  to  the 
feelings  of  devotion  inspired  by  the  sacred  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  Bible  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  interesting  and  th6  most 
instructive  guide  that  can  be  consulted  by  the  traveller  in  the  B^ast. 

We  were  now  in  the  land  of  Edom,  to  the  king  of  which  country 
Moses  sent  messengers  from  Kadesh.     See  Mimher$y  chap,  xx,  17, 18. 

V.  17.  ^  Let  us  pass,**  said  he,  **  1  pray  thee,  through  thy  country ; 
we  will  not  pass  through  the  fields,  or  through  the  vineyards,  neither 
will  we  drink  of  the  water  of  the  wells :  we  will  go  by  the  king's 
high- way ;  we  will  not  turn  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  until  we 
have  passed  thy  borders. 

18.  '*  And  Edom  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  not  pass  by  me,  lest  I 
come  out  against  thee  with  the  sword." 

*  Alluding,  we  supposed,  to  Maleem  Heim  and  his  brothers,  who 
hold  high  situations  under  die  Pashas  of  Acre  and  Damascus,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  their  chief  advisers. 
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greeting  their  arrival  witli  the  loud  and  prolonged  scream  with 
which  they  always  animate  their  husbands  to  the  fight.  When 
the  two  Skeikhs  had  taken  possession  of  the  tents  allotted  them, 
Yousouf  drew  me  aside,  and  earnestly  entreated  me  to  use  my 
influence  with  my  companions  to  induce  them  to  give  up  the  de- 
sign and  quietly  return.  A  violent  storm  of  rain,  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  came  on,  and  we  were  completely  drenched  in 
our  tents.  My  interpreter  was  now  sent  with  the  present  of  a 
blunderbuss  to  Ebn-Raschid,  saying,  that  as  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  execute  our  project  without  the  loss  of  blood,  a  circum- 
stance that  would  probably  be  fatal  to  all  our  party,  we  re- 
quested that  he  would  consent  to  conduct  us  back.  The 
spirited  Sheikh,  however,  declined  the  present  till  he  had  per- 
formed his  promise,  and  vowed  '*  by  God  and  the  Prophet,  that 
we  should  not  return  till  we  had  seen  the  hasna,  or  treasury  of 
the  temple  of  Pharaoh,  in  Wadi  Moosa."  Thus  matters  re- 
mained that  night. 

On  the  following  morning,  26tb,  our  afiairs  wore  a  better  as- 
pect :  three  people  from  Haman,*  a  town  on  the  Darab-el-HadgJi^ 
in  the  desert,  arrived  at  our  tents,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
our  fermans,  and  they  were  satisfied  that  they  were  genuine. 
Abou-Zeitun,  having  heard  of  this,  consented  to  allow  us  to  pass 
to  Wadi  Moosa,  though  not  to  drink  of  the  water ;  and,  in  token 
of  peace,  he  and  all  his  attendants  were  seen  advancing  towards  our 
camp  with  a  piece  of  white  cotton  attached  to  a  spear.  Sheikh 
Yousouf,  Sliding  now  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger  of 
bloodshed,  became  very  eloquent  in  our  behalf,  saying,  that  the 
sole  object  of  our  journey  was  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Aaron  ;  and 
when  questioned  by  the  Arabs,  if  we  were  Mahometans,  cun- 
ningly replied,  *'  They  are  English,  and  did  they  not  drive  the 
French  from  Acre,  and  out  of  Egypt  ?"  and  again  had  recourse 
to  the  ostentatious  display  of  our  fermans,  a  ceremony  so  often 
repeated,  that  it  was  with  diflScuIty  we  preserved  the  necessary 
gravity  on -the  occasion. 

Accompanied  by  Ebn-Raschid  and  about  twenty  horsemen, 
we  descended  into  a  valley,  arid  came  to  the  stream  that  had 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  contention,  above  which  stood  the 

*  Probably  the  Moan  of  Burckbardt ;  see  p.  437  above,  and  also 
p.  277.— Ed. 

t  The  road  of  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca. 
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mud  village  of  Wadi  Moosa.''^  The  natives  appeared  to  have 
evacaated  the  village,  and  were  seen  od  a  height  in  tents,  ob- 
serving the  movements  of  our  party.  The  stream  of  water  was 
clear  and  rapid,  but  after  a  short  course  disappeared  under  the 
accumulated  fragments  of  rock  that  had  been  detuched  for  ages 
from  the  surrounding  precipices.  Our  conductor,  Ebn-Raschid^ 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  insisted  on  our  watering  our  horses  at 
the  rivulet ;  and  while  we  halted  for  that  purpose,  we  examined 
a  sepulchre  excavated  in  the  rock  to  the  right  of  the  road.  It 
was  of  considerable  dimensions :  at  the  entrance  of  the  open 
court  that  led^to  the  inner  chamber  were  represented  two  ani- 
mals, resembling  lions  or  sphinxes,  but  much  disfigured,  of  co- 
lossal size.  In  the  sides  of  the  interior  apartment  were  cut  deep 
niches.  As  this  was  the  first  object  of  curiosity  that  presented 
itself,  we  began  to  measure  its  dimensions ;  but  our  guides  grew 
impatient,  and  said,  that  if  we  intended  to  be  so  accurate  in  our 
survey  of  all  the  extraordinary  places  we  should  see,  we  should 
not  finish  in  ten  thousand  years.  We  remounted  our  horses, 
and  rode  into  a  most  sombre  and  terrific  pass,  varying  from  eight 
to  fifteen  feet  in  width ;  the  sides  of  which  were  formed  by  com- 
pletely perpendicular  precipices,  rising  to  the  height  of  from  two 
nundred  to  five  hundred  feet— -occasionally  the  lofty  summits 
alternately  inclined  towards  each  other,  so  as  often  to  exclude 
almost  entirely  the  light  from  above.  In  some  places  niches 
were  sculptured  in  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  in  which  statues  had 
probably  formerly  been  placed ;  and  we  saw  frequent  repre- 
sentations of  rude  stones,  mysterious  symbols  of  an  indefinite 
figure,  detached  in  relief  from  the  body  of  the  rock.  Water- 
courses, or  earthen  pipes,  situated  at  various  heights,  were  ob- 
servable on  either  hand  of  the  pass :  the  tamarisk,  oleander, 
wild  fig,  and  other  shrubs,  obstructed  the  passage  below,  of 
hung  from  crevices  in  the  cliffi  above.  When  we  had  proceeded 
rather  more  than  half  a  mile,  on  looking  up,  an  arch,  perhaps 
belonging  to  an  aqueduct,  was  seen  connecting  the  opposite 
precipices.  We  continued  to  explore  the  gloomy  winding  pas- 
sage for  the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  gradually  descending, 
when  the  beautiful  fa9ade  of  a  temple  burst  on  our  view.  A 
statue  of  Victory,  with  wings,  filled  the  centre  of  an  aperture 
like  an  attic  window ;  and  groups  of  colossal  figures,  represent- 
ing a  centaur  and  a  young  man,  were  placed  on  each  side  of  a 

*  This  seems  to  be  the  village  called  EUfy  by  Burckbardt ;  see  p. 
423  above.— Ed. 
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portico  of  lofty  proportion)  GomprisiDg  two  stories,  aod  deficient 
in  nothing  but  a  single  column.  The  temple  was  entirely  exca- 
vated from  the  solid  rock,  and  preserved  from  the  ravages  of 
time  and  the  weather  by  the  massive  projections  of  the  natural 
cliffi  above,  in  a  state  of  exquisite  and  inconceivable  perfection.  • 
But  the  interior  ohambers  were  comparatively  small,  and  ap* 
peared  unworthy  of  so  magnificent  a  portico.  On  the  summit 
of  the  front  was  placed  a  vase,  hewn  also  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
conceived  by  the  Arabs  to  be  filled  with  the  most  valuable  treas- 
ure, and  shewii^,  in  the  numerous  shot-marks  on  its  exterior,  so 
many  proofs  of  their  avidity ;  for  it  is  so  situated  as  to  be  inac- 
cessible to  other  attacks.  This  was  the  hasna,  or  treasure  of 
Pharaoh,  as  it  b  called  by  the  natives,  which  Ebn-Raschid,  our 
conductor,  swore  "we  should  behold.^'  While  Mr  Bankes 
was  empk>yed  in  sketching  the  tem|de,  my  two  friends.  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles,  climbed  with  gr6at  difficulty  op  some  broken 
steps  on  the  left  of  the  edifice,  to  the  top  of  the  rocks ;  and  re- 
ported, on  their  descent,  that  they  had  seen,  at  some  distance  to 
the  westward,  a  vase  of  colossal  dimenskms^  probably  belonging 
to  another  temple. 

In  front,  but  rather  to  the  right  of  the  temple,  were  nraoy  ex- 
cavated chambers.  Leaving  this  splendid  monument  on  the 
left  hand,  we  continued  for  about  three  hundred  yards  in  the 
same  narrow  aod  awful  pass,  when  we  reached  more  excavated 
apartments,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  rock  to  the  left,  ar- 
rived at  the  amphitheatre  we  had  seen  from  the  Arab  camp 
during  our  negotiation  with  Abou-Zeitun.  Thirty-three  steps 
(gradini)  were  to  be  counted,  but  unfortunately  the  proscenium 
not  having  been  excavated  like  the  other  parts,  but  built,  was  in 
ruins ;  so  that  we  had  here  also  to  regret,  as  id  most  other  simi- 
lar moniiments,  the  absence  of  that  portion  of  an  ancient  theatre. 
A  large  open  space  now  presented  itself,  strewed  over  with  frag- 
ments of  tiles,  bricks,  and  the  rubbish  of  former  buildings.  The 
only  edifice  of  conseauence  was  on  the  left  of  the  area,  which 
had  the  appearance  oi  a  palace ;  the  rocks  which  enclosed  the 
space  on  all  sides,  with  the  exception  of  the  north-east,  were 
hollowed  out  into  innumerable  chambers  of  different  dimensions^ 
whose  entrances  were  variously,  richly,  and  often  fantastically 
decorated  with  every  imaginable  order  of  architecture.^ 


•  The  city  of  Petra,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  the  residence  of 
a  king,  who  governed  the  Nabathaei,  or  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Pe^ 
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I  abstain  from  attempting  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  aecoimt 
of  the  wonders  of  this  extraordinary  spot,  conscious  as  I  am  of 
my  own  inability  to  do  them  justice,  and  becaose  the  public  will 
probably  soon  be  favoured  with  a  much  more  detailed  and  ac- 
curate description  of  them  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Bankes,  whose 
zeal,  intelligence,  and  unwearied  assiduity  in  copying  inscrip- 
tions, delineating  remains  of  antiquity,  and  ascertaining  points  of 
curious  classical  research,  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  chief  aim 
of  my  narrative  will  be  to  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  some  in- 
sight into  the  mode  of  life  followed  by  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Arabs  we  fell  in  with,  and  to  relate  the  adventures  of  a  journey 
not  in  the  usual  route  of  ordinary  travelling. 

Taking  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  ruined  palace,  we 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  at  three  in  the  afternoon ; 
where,  finding  an  Arab  boy  tending  some  goats,  he  ofiered  to 
conduct  us  to  the  summit  for  a  small  remuneratkni.  The  as- 
cent was  rugged  and  difficult  in  the  extreme,  and  it  occupied 
us  one  hour  and  a  half  to  climb  up  the  almost  perpendicular 
sides.  A  crippled  Arab  hermit,  about  eighty  years  of  age,  the 
one  half  of  which  time  he  had  spent  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
living  on  .the  donations  of  the  few  Mohammedan  pilgrims  who 
resort  thither,  and  the  charity  of  the  native  shepherds  who  sup- 
ply him  with  water  and  milk,  conducted  us  into  the  small  white 
building,  crowned  by  a  cupola,  that  contains  the  tomb  of  Aaron. 
The  monument  is  of  stone,  about  three  feet  high,  and  the  vene- 
rable Arab,  having  lighted  a  lamp,  led  us  down  some  steps  to  a 
chamber  below,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  but  containing  nothing 
extraordinary.  Against  the  walls  of  the  upper  apartment,  where 
stood  the  tomb,  were  suspended  beads,  bits  of  cloth  and  leather, 
votive  offerings  left  by  the  devotees ;  on  one  side,  let  into  the 
wall,  we  were  shewn  a  dark  looking  stone  that  was  reputed  to 
possess  considerable  virtues  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  to  have 
formerly  served  as  a  seat  to  the  prophet. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor,  amongst  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains extending  from  east  to  west.  Mount  Sinai  was  clearly  dis- 

treea.  This  country  was  conquered  by  TrajaD,  and  annexed  by  him  to 
Palestine ;  but  it  afterwards  formed  a  particular  province,  called  the 
Third  Palestine,  or  Salutaris.  In  more  modern  times,  Baldwin  I, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  becoming  master  of  Petra,  gave  it  the  name  of 
Mons  Regalifl.  [The  writer  here  confoundis  Wady  Mousa  with  Sho- 
bak,  which  was  the  Mom  Regalit  of  the  crusaders ;  see  the  His- 
tor.  lotrod.  p.  2G9  above. — Ed. 
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tiDguishable ;  to  the  westward  was  an  expanse  of  boundless  des- 
ert ;  tojbe  east  were  tbe  higb  cX\&  from  whence  we  liad  caught 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  situation  of  Petra,  and  behind  whicli 
were  pitched  the  tents  we  bad  left ;  below  us  were  tbe  dark  and 
rugged  rocks  that  we  had  just  explored.  From  this  point  also 
we  perceived  the  temple  to  tbe  north,  to  which  belonged  the 
great  vase  that  had  been  observed  by  Captains  Irby  and  Man- 
gles. We  descended,  and,  late  in  the  evening,  and  greatly  fa- 
tigued, reached  some  tents,  about  four  miles  to  the  nortii-east  of 
the  mountain,  where  we  were  to  sleep  that  night.  Here  a  curi- 
ous scene  occurred  ;  the  bridles  of  our  horses  were  seized  by 
three  or  four  difierent  hands,  each  Arab  striving  to  claim  us  as 
bis  guests;  when  it  was  decided  who  should  have  the  honour 
of  entertaining  ourselves  «nd  giving  barley  to  our  horses,  we, 
with  some  difficulty,  made  our  way  after  Ebn-Raschid,  who  was 
borne  away  to  a  tent  by  the  torrent  of  our  hosts.  The  following 
morning,  tbe  27th,  having  purchased  a  sheep,  we  returned  to  the 
ruins  of  Petra,  which  we  examined  more  at  our  leisure  \  when 
the  discovery  of  other  ravines  and  of  more  numerous  excaya- 
tions  rewarded  our  search,  and  filled  us  with  astonishment.  But 
notwithstanding  we  made  many  attempts  to  approach  the  temple 
we  had  plainly  seen  from  Mount  Hor,  and  on  the  summit  of 
which  was  fixed  tbe  vase  observed  by  us  at  a  distance,  we  were 
unable  to  succeed,  from  the  constant  succession  of  intervening 
chasms  and  the  inextricable  confusion  of  the  various  ravines  in 
which  we  got  entangled.  We  had  left  orders  that  our  sheep 
should  be  cooked  by  a  certain  hour,  and  on  reaching  the  ap- 
pointed spot  where  we  were  to  dine,  were  not  a  little  astonished 
to  find  that,  after  its  throat  had  been  cut,  it  had  been  thrust  into 
a  large  pot,  without  even  having  its  wool  or  entrails  removed. 
That  night  we  returned  to  the  tents  where  we  had  slept  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  but  met  with  a  very  dififerent  reception.  The 
eager  hospitality  of  the  day  before  was  exchanged  for  the  most 
undisguised  rapacity  ;  we  had  bought  the  sheep,  and  the  Arabs> 
finding  that  we  possessed  money,  set  no  bounds  to  their  de- 
mands. Every  article  was  to  be  paid  for  at  an  exorbitant  rate, 
and  no  sum  seemed  sufficient  to  gratify  their  avarice.  But  this 
was  the  only  occasion,  during  our  stay  among  the  Arabs,  on 
which  a  pecuniary  remuneration  was  expected  from  us,  in  ex- 
change for  the  rites  of  hospitality :  the  bargains  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  with  the  difierent  Sheikhs,  covered  all  other  ex- 
penses, and  while  we  travelled  under  their  protection,  they  con- 
sidered us  as  their  guests. 
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Jlby  28.  At  aa  etrly  hour,  wkb  the  weathtr  exoeedingly 
cold,  we  returned  to  the  teots,  where  we  had  lodrod  the  first 
night  after  we  left  Shubac,  and  where  the  Sheikhs  louaouf  and 
Salini  were  waiting  our  arrival  with  some  degree  of  anxiety. 

Here  we  were  to  take  leave  of  Ebn*Rascbid,  who,  hy  bis  in- 
trepid and  disinterested  conduct,  had  completely  won  oar 
esteem,  and  our  regret  at  parting  appeared  to  be  matual.  We 
rewarded  him  with  four  hundred  piastres,  and  made  a  present  to 
his  brother  of  fifty  piastres.  To  the  courage  of  Ebn«Raschid 
we  were  indebted  for  a  sight  of  the  wonders  of  Petri ;  though, 
perhaps,  a  spirit  of  animosity,  on  his  part,  agakist  the  Arabs  of 
Wadi  Moosa,  had  its  share  in  exciting  him  to  assist  us  in  our 
undertaking.  It  appeared  that  a  free  access  to  the  water  mi  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  village,  had  long  been  a  subject  of  coo* 
tentioo  between  the  two  Arab  tribes,  and  this  was  probably 

.  thought  a  good  opportunity  to  decide  the  dispute.  On  takii^ 
leave  of  the  SheUch,  he  regretted  that  he  could  not  accompMy 
us  to  Shubac,  but  gave  us  his  iron  truncheon,  to  be  shewn  on 
our  arrival  there,  to  ensure  us  a  proper  reception.  That  even- 
ing Sheikhs  Yousouf  and  Saltm  accompanied  us  to  Shubac,  and 
early  on  the  next  day,  the  29tb,  we  set  out  on  our  return  to 
Karrac,  which  we  now  began  to  look  upon  as  our  home :  we 
returned  by  a  route  difierent  from  that  by  wbk^h  we  had  come. 
On  ascending  from  a  valley,  in  which  we  had  travelled  during 
two  hours,  we  fell  in  with  a  swarm  of  locusts  on  the  ground, 
benumbed  by  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  wind,  and  strewed  so 
thickly  that  our  horses  could  not  pass  over  without  trampling 
upon  them.  In  the  evening  we  reached  the  tents  we  had  for- 
merly occupied  on  our  road  to  Petra,  where  we  slept,  and  net 

^  with  the  same  hospitable  reception  as  before. 

May  30.  This  day  we  travelled  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion, and  reached  a  village  where  we  stopped  for  the  night,  and 
were  well  treated.  The  Arabs  inquired  if  we  had  brought  back 
the  treasure  from  Petra,  and  ofiered  us  a  boumoua  and  a  watch 
for  sale,  which  we  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  some  unfortu- 
nate Moors  who  had  been  murdered  in  the  ravine  of  Petra,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Wadi  Moosa,  on  their  return  from  Mecca  ta 
Gaza*  Here  we  were  feasted  with  camels'  milk,  and  a  pilau  of 
rice ;  tlie  latter  dish  had  become  rather  a  treat.  Our  direction 
to-day  was  north,  and  in  the  evening  we  entered  the  camp  of 
Sheikh  Salim,  from  whom  we  parted  the  next  morning.  He 
had  never  been  a  great  favourite  with  us,  and  Sheikh  Yousouf 
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told  US)  when  we  were  alone,  that  be  was  of  a  bad  cbaracter. 
About  toid^day,  June  the  Ist,  our  party  was  the  cause  of  alarm 
to  two  Arabs,  who  saw  us  approach,  and,  fixing  their  bandker* 
chiefs  on  tbe  tops  of  their  spears,  shouted  to  some  of  their  breth- 
ren in  tents  at  a  distance,  but  Sheikh  Yousouf  quieted  their  fears. 
To-day  we  crossed  tbe  valley  of  Elassar,  and  bathed  in  the  hot 
baths  of  Solomon,  situated  on  tbe  southern  side  nearly  at  the 
bottom,  near  some  corn-fields,  where  one  of  our  Arabs  having 
plucked  some  green  ears  of  corn,  parched  them  for  us%  by  put- 
ting them  in  the  fire,  and  then,  when  roasted,  rubbed  out  the 
grain  in  his  hands.* 

That  night  we  halted  in  a  camp  belonging  to  the  village  of 
Khanzeer,  where  was  the  young  bride  of  the  old  Sheikh  You- 
souf. Here  I  lost  my  Bible,  which  was  probably  stolen  by  my 
friend  Yousouf,  or  his  father-in-law ;  for  the  latter  sent  to  me 
to  say,  that  if  I  would  give  him  an  oka  of  coffee,  (equal  to  two 
pounds  and  a  quarter,)  worth  eighteen  piastres,  he  would  return 
it.  We  remained  in  these  tents  the  next  day,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening  arrived  at  Karrac.  The  country  we  had  passed 
over  from  Shubac,  consisted  of  downs  well  adapted  to  pasturage, 
and  in  some  places  tolerably  cultivated  with  wheat  and  barley. 

Tbe  people  of  Karrac  were  employed  in  bringing  their  har- 
vest into  the  fortress,  and  the  house  of  the  Sheikh  was  full  of 
Anasee  Arabs,f  who  had  come  with  their  camels  from  the  east 
to  procure  corn.  To  compliment  Yousouf,  with  whom  their 
tribe  had  lately  had  some  disputes,  they  had  brought  him,  as  a 
present,  an  iron  truncheon,  oy  which  they  acknowledged  his 
dignity  as  a  chief;  and,  in  return  for  this  mark  of  respect,  he 
bestowed  upon  them  six  camel  loads  of  wheat  and  six  of  barley, 
together  with  a  sword  of  value  and  a  henish  for  their  own  Sheikh. 

A  further  examination  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea  occupied  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  party  during  a  few 
days  after  our  return  to  Karrac ;  but  I  accompanied  Yousouf  to 
the  tents  of  his  son  Ismael,  distant  some  hours  from  tbe  town, 
with  the  intention  of  hunting  the  antelope,  and  to  have  further 
opportunities  of  witnessing  the  manners  of  the  Arabs.    It  appears 

*  This  practice  we  frequently  witnesBecT;  it  is  mentioned  also  in 
the  Old  Testament : — ''And  she  sat  beade  the  reapers,  and  he  reached 
her  parched  com,  and  she  did  eat  and  was  sufEieed,  and  left." — Bxdk 
ch.  2,  V.  14. 

t  The  Aeneu  of  Burckhardtp-En. 
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that  the  office  of  Sheikh  is  geDerally  hereditary,  though  it  does 
not  necessarily  descend  to  the  eldest  sod  ;  and  quarreb  amoog 
the  rival  children,  who  dispute  the  succession  of  the  father,  are 
not  uncommon.  The  tribute  paid  to  the  chief  by  the  Arabs  of 
bis  tribe,  consists  of  every  tenth  sheep  or  goat  born,  every  tweo- 
tietb  camel,  and  a  certain  portion  of  all  plunder  taken.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Karrac  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  great 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley ;  the  first  is  usually  cut  with  a  sickle, 
the  latter  pulled  up  by  the  roots ;  the  harvest  is  then  carried  oa 
asses  and  camels  into  the  fortress,  where  it  is  trod  out  by  oxeo 
and  horses ;  for  the  inhabitants  dare  not  perform  this  process  id 
the  fields,  lest  they  should  be  attacked  by  some  of  the  wan- 
dering hordes. 

Amongst  the  presents  sent  by  Nasar,  the  chief  of  the  Anasees, 
to  our  Sheikh  Tousouf,  was  a  very  powerful  mare,  about  fifteen 
hands  three  inches  high ;  but  we  had  seen  a  fine  grey  horse  of 
sixteen  hands  high,  in  the  possession  of  Sheikh  Salim,  which  be 
valued  at  one  thousand  piastres.*  Tbeir  horses  are  usually 
shod.  As  a  remedy  for  sand-cracks,  they  employ  sour  milk,  in 
which  is  dissolved  a  great  quantitv  of  salt;  this  mixture,  in  a 
boiling  state,  is  poured  into  the  crack,  and,  as  it  appeared,  with 
a  very  good  effect.  In  their  own  persons,  they  have  recourse  to 
the  use  of  the  actual  cautery :  in  the  case  of  a  sprain,  for  in- 
stance, they  mix  up  a  ball  of  camels'  dung  and  sand,  and,  whea 
red-hot,  apply  it  to  the  part  affected.  I  never  saw  an  example 
of  leprosy  among  them. 

.Their  sheep  are  large,  with  short  fine  wool  and  fat  tails;  the 
colour  of  their  goats  generally  black.  To  fetch  water  from  the 
wells,  the  women  are  employed  in  driving  the  asses,  which  are 
^  always  kept  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tbeir  tents,  and 
these  animals  are  also  used  in  carrying  the  light  furniture  of 
their  camps.  On  these  occasions  of  moving  their  stations,  the 
children  are  placed  in  panniers  suspended  on  each  side  of  the 
camels,  which  the  mothers  ride  upon  and  guide.  The  wives  of 
the  Sheikh,  amounting  to  three  or  four,  according  to  his  riches, 
are  mounted  in  a  sort  ef  wicker  bower,  which  screens  them 
from  the  sun  and  observation.  An  Arab,  in  general,  has,  how- 
ever, but  one  wife ;  though  a  Sheikh,  in  addition  to  his  plurality 
of  wives,  possesses  male  and  female  black  slaves,  procured  from 
Egypt.  A  few  oxen  are  kept  for  ploughing ;  but,  except  in 
the  villages,  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  cows. 

*  Compare  Burckhardt's  account,  p.  401  above. — £i>. 
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There  is  less  agreement  in  respect  to  the  question,  whether 
the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Messiah  is  already  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  negative  is  pretty  generally  main- 
tained by  the  more  recent  interpreters.  So  Hufnagei/  Bret- 
Schneider,^  Ammon,^  Bauragarten  Crusius,^  De  Wette,*  Grese- 
nius,^  and  others ;  both  of  which  last  mentioned  writers  never- 
theless recognize  a  divine  nature  of  the  Messiah  in  Dan.  7:  13, 
14.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
Old  Testament  has  been  maintained,  not  only  by  the  ancient 
church,  but  by  Michaelis,^  Jahn,®  Roseniliueller,^  Knapp,^^  Pa- 
reau,^^  Hahn,^  find  others. 

First  of  all,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Christ  himself  found 
this  doctrine  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  proves 
m  Matt.  22:  41  sq.  the  Godhead  of  the  Messiah  from  Psalm 
1 10,  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  who  were  expecting  a  Mes- 
siah who  should  be  merely  human.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  that 
without  this  supposition,  bis  whole  argument  is  entirely  with- 
out meaning.  And  assertions,  such  as  that  he  merely  pur- 
posed to  incite  those  who  heard  him,  to  investigate  what  founda- 
tioQ  there  was  in  the  Bible  for  the  belief  in  the  Messiah ;  or  that 
he  was  only  asserting  the  firm  foundation  of  a  higher  view  and  hope 
respecting  the  Messiah,  (which  last  words  do  not  even  express 
a  clear  and  definite  thought,)  find  a  sufficient  refutation  in  an 
unbiassed  view  of  the  passage. 

Yet  aside  from  this  testimony  of  Christ,  the  views  of  the  later 
interpreters  are  shown,  by  a  free  examination  of  passages  from 
the  Old  Testament,  to  have  proceeded  from  theological  prepos- 
sessions. There  are  not  wanting  passages  which  show,  that  with 
the  human  nature  of  the  Messiah,  the  divbe  nature  was  supposed 
to  be  united.  For  they  ascribe  to  him  either  names,  or  attri-# 
butes,  or  actions,  which  belong  to  God  exclusively ;  and  this  too, 
sometimes,  with  a  distinct  contrasting  of  what  in  him  is  divine 
with  what  is  human.    We  unite  these  passages  here  in  one  gen- 

^  Bibl.  TbeoL  I.  p.  373  et  seq.  ^  On  Is.  9: 5. 

^  Dogmat.  I.  p.  429.  ^  Dogm.  Tub.  1785. 

3  BJbL  Theol.  und  Einheit  der  »  Vaticc  Mess.  11.  p.  235. 

evang.  Kirche  11.  2.  p.  61.  ^  On  Is.  7:  14.  9:  5.  Micl  5: 1. 

^  Bibl.  Theol.  p.  379  et  aeq.  ^®  Dogm.  1.  p.  226  seq. 

5  Dogm.  I.  §  188,  200.  ^i  lustit.  Interp.  V.  T.  p.  194. 

^^  Dogm.  p.  215  sq. 
Vol.  III.     No.  12.  84 
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eral  view ;  while  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  comments  upon 
tbem,  to  be  fouDd  elsewhere  'm  this  work. 

Ill  Ps.  2:  7  the  Messiah  is  called  the  Sod  of  (Sod  in  a  proper^ 
not  in  a  6gurative  sense.  In  v.  12,  the  right  of  punishing;  bis 
enemies  is  attributed  to  him,  and  the  insurgents  are  admonished 
to  seek  his  protection.  In  Ps.  45: 7,  8,  the  Messiah  is  called 
God.  In  Ps.  110:  1  David  calls  him  his  Lord.  In  v.  5  he  re* 
ceives  the  name  ^j'ntt ,  which  is  appropriated  to  God  alone,  and 
the  right  of  punishing  his  enemies  is  assigned  to  him. 

In  Is.  4:  2  the  Messiah  is  called  rrin;  nQa(,  the  Branch  of 
Jehovah^  u  e.  the  Son  of  God.  In  contrast  with  this  designatKMi 
of  his  divine  nature,  he  is  called  with  respect  to  his  human  na- 
ture, Vl^n  ^*i^ »  ^  -'^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^  \P^  Judah],  i.  e.  he 
who  is  to  be  born  into  Judah,  or  to  proceed  from  the  house  of 
Judah.  In  c.  7:  14,  tbe  human  nature  is  denoted  bj  the  child 
to  be  born  of  a  virgin,  and  the  divine  nature  by  the  name  Im- 
roanuei,  Deui  in  terra^  the  God  incarnate.  Especiallj  are  the 
marks  of  tbe  divine  nature  of  the  Messiah  accumulated  in  Is.  9: 
5  (6^.  He  there  first  receives  the  name  »\^  wonder,  to  denote 
that  bis  being  and  hb  actk>n8  are  exalted  above  the  comnsoD 
course  of  nature ;  then,  the  name  ^isut  V^t  ^he  mighiy  God; 
then.  Father  of  Eternity 9  u  e.  the  Eternal.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  human  nature  and  origin  are  pointed  out  by  the  words,  **To 
us  a  child  is  born.''  In  v.  6  as  in  Ps.  72,  eterni^  is  attributed 
to  the  Messiah  and  to  his  reign.  In  Is.  11:  14,  divine  omnipo- 
tence in  the  exercise  of  punitive  justice  is  ascribed  to  him.  As 
God,  he  executes  punishments  by  his  almighty  word.  And  ac- 
cording to  V.  10,  the  heathen  natkxis  will  seek  the  Messiah  in 
religk>us  worship. 

»  In  Micah  5:  1  (2),  hii  eternal  vre-^xietence  is  announced,. in 
contrast  with  his  origin  in  time  irom  the  town  of  Bethlehem, 
and  with  his  birth  from  a  woman.  "  But  thou  Bethlehem — 
out  of  thee  shall  He  come  forth  unto  me,  whose  going  forth  19 
from  the  beginning  and  from  eternity."  In.  v.  3  (4),  the  pow- 
er and  majesty  of  Jehovah  are  attributed  to  him.  In  Hos.  3: 
5,  it  is  said, ''  Afterward  shall  the  children  of  Israel  return  and 
seek  after  the  Lord  their  €rod  and  David  their  King,"  meaning 
by  David  the  Messiah.  Here  the  language  must  be  understood 
of  a  religious  seeking ;  for  it  is  said  in  the  same  words,  that  the 
Israelites  will  seek  Jehovah  and  the  Messiah.  The  verb  «^a 
commonly  signifies  a  striving  to  be  united  with  God,  and  to  at- 
tain to  the  possession  of  his  favour.    Probably  too  in  the  same 
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verse  the  phrase  T^ffT^  d^D ;  the  Goodness  of  Jehovah,  in  other 
words,  the  Revealer  of  his  Majesty,  is  to  be  understood  as  a 
name  of  the  Messiah. — The  passage  in  Mai.  3:  1  especially,  is 
very  clear.  Jehovah  says  there,  that  he  will  send  out  his  mes- 
senger, who  will  prepare  the  way  before  Htm ;  and  immediately 
it  is  intimated  that  after  this  has  taken  place,  the  Messiah  will 
appear.  The  appearing  of  the  Messiah  and  the  appearing  of 
Jehovah,  are  thus  identified.  The  Messiah  receives  the  name 
pIMn,  which,  as  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  is  applied  only  to 
the  Supreme  God.  Now  to  this  Supreme  God,  the  Leader  of 
the  Theocracy,  the  King  of  Israel,  the  temple  is  ever  ascribed 
as  his  peculiar  property.  But  according  to  this  passage  of  Maia« 
chi,  the  temple  is  the  property  of  the  Messiah.  He  then  must 
be  truly  God,  and  must  be  united  with  Jehovah,  by  an  intrinsic 
oneness  of  essence.  In  v.  2  et  seq.  there  is  attributed  to  him  a 
divine  work,  which  is  elsewhere  always  ascribed  to  Jehovah,  viz. 
the  punishment  of  the  ungodly. 

Daniel  also,  in  c.  7:  13, 14,  recognizes  the  union  of  the  human 
and  superhuman  nature  in  the  Messiah.  In  respect  to  form,  he 
is  indeed  like  a  man,  but  he  appears  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

There  are  many  allusions  to  the  Messiah's  participating  in  the 
divine  nature,  and  to  the  mysterious  oneness  subsisting  between 
him  and  Jehovah,  to  be  found  in  Zechariah.  In  c.  12:  10,  Je* 
hovah  speaks  of  himself  as  pierced  because  of  the  piercing  of 
the  Messiah.  In  c.  13:  7,  Jehovah  speaks  of  the  Shepherd  who 
is  afterwards  (c.  11:  13.  12:  10)  identified  with  him — the  man, 
his  fellow  ;  and  thus  he  designates  the  Messiah,  who  was  united 
with  him  in  an  incomprehensible  manner  by  a  oneness  of  nature, 
as  being,  in  a  way  equally  incomprehensible,  distinguished  from 
him. 

Here  we  are  met  by  the  question,  How  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Messiah's  divinity  compatible  with  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  the  Qld  Testament,  the  unity  of  Grod  P  As  no  contradiction 
of  this  doctrine  can  on  any  account  be  admitted,  every  one  of 
those  passages  in  which  divine  names,  attributes,  and  actions,  are 
attributed  to  the  Messiah,  declares  therefore  at  the  same  time  his 
real  oneness  with  Jehovah .  To  these  are  superadded  the  passages 
from  Malacbi  and  Zechariah,  in  which  the  same  thing  is  expressly 
affirmed.  But  if  we  would  investigate  more  deeply  the  relation 
subsisting  between  Jehovah  and  the  Messiah,  we  must  institute 
a  more  detailed  inquiry  into  the  theology  of  the  Messenger  or 
Angel  of  God,  the  ti'»rf'r«  ?|ftjb» — fi'^ri b^T  l^ij?  —  s^JT  ^^^fi  - 
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The  New  TestameDt  teaches  us  to  know  God,  the  Father  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  a  Spirit  every  where  present,  but  who  never 
appears  under  a  form  or  covering  which  is  subject  to  the  senses. 
But  besides  this  invisible  God,  the  New  Testament  makes  os 
acquainted  with  a  vbible  or  manifested  Grod,  united  wkh  him  by 
a  otieness  of  nature,  the  Son  or  Xofog,  who  has  constantly  filled 
up  the  endless  distance  between  the  Creator  and  the  creation, 
who  has  been  the  medium  of  communication,  the  mediator,  in 
all  the  relations  of  God  with  the  world  and  with  mankind ;  who, 
even  before  he  became  man  in  the  person  of  Christ,  was  at  all 
times  the  light  of  the  world,  and  to  whom  the  whole  direction  of 
the  visible  theocracy  belonged.  Although  the  revelation  of 
these  doctrines,  in  their  perfect  clearness,  was  first  made  in  the 
New  Testament,  yet  we  find  the  main  ootlines  of  a  distinction 
between  the  invisible  and  the  manifested  God,  or  rather  the  Re- 
vealer  of  God,  even  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old. 

We  will  now,  in  the  first  place,  unite  the  principal  passages 
which  speak  of  the  Messenger,  or  Angel  of  (Sod,  in  one  view; 
and  then  adduce  the  proof,  that  in  them  the  doctrine  of  a  di^ 
tinctkm  between  the  invisible  and  the  manifested  God  is  really 
contained. 

In  Gen.  16:  7  it  is  mentbned,  that  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  had 
found  Hagar.  In  v.  10  this  Angel  attributes  to  hunself  a  work 
appropriate  only  to  God,  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Hagar.  In  v.  11  he  says  Jehovah  has  heard  the  dis- 
tress of  Hagar,  and  asserts  of  Jehovah  what  he  before  had 
asserted  of  himself.  For  this  reason  it  was,  that  Hagar  expres- 
sed her  astonishment,  that  she  had  seen  God  and  yet  was  still 
alive. — ^fn  c.  18  three  men  are  entertained  by  Abraham,  who 
afterwards,  c.  19:  1,  are  called  ts^^Mbtt  angeU.  Abraham,  as  is 
gathered  from  the  whole  narration,  did  not  know  his  guests,  (for 
in  V.3  instead  of  "^jn^^  we  must  read  '^''W,)  but  addresses  himself  to 
the  one  whom,  probably  on  account  of'  his  majestic  eiterior,  he 
thought  the  most  distinguished.  This  one  makes  himself  known 
V.  14,  17  et  sea.  as  Jehovah.  After  he  has  finished  the  con- 
versation with  Abraham,  he  vanishes ;  and  the  two  angels  pro- 
ceed afone  on  their  way  to  Sodom,  c.  19:  1 .  In  v.  24  this  Je- 
hovah, who  without  doubt  is  the  same  who  had  before  appeared 
as  ii]«T  ^^b^  angd  of  Jehovah,  is  dbtinguished/rom  Jehovah : 
*^And  Jehovah  caused  it  to  rain  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fire 
and  brimstone yrofit  Jehovah  out  of  heaven."  It  is  true  that  re- 
cent interpreters,  following  the  example  of  Calvb,  have  attempted 
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U>  remove  the  force  o(  this  passage  by  the  remark,  that  in  He- 
brew a  noun  is  frequently  placed  where  a  pronoun  ought  prop- 
erly to  stand.  But  we  cannot  see  what  purpose  could  be  an- 
swered by  substituting  a  semet  ipso^from  himself^  (or  from  Jeho^ 
vahj  when  the  source  of  the  fiery  storm  is  otherwise  expressed 
by  the  phrase  "  from  heaven."  Others,  as  Bauer,  Rosenmuel- 
ler,  Baumgarten  Crusius,  unite  the  words /rom  Jehovah  and  jire 
and  brimstone  together,  entirely  in  opposition  to  the  accentuation, 
and  consider  the  phrase  "  fire  and  brimstone  from  Jehovah"  as 
another  name  for  the  lightnings  which  in  other  places,  as  in 
2  K.  1:  12.  Job  1:  16,  b  called  the  fire  of  God.  But  this  ex- 
planatbn  is  also  unsatisfactory;  partly  because  the  rendering  of 
^^\  ^'^IP,^  by  lightning  rests  on  unsafe  arguments,  and  has  the 
verb  ^'^taan  against  it ;  and  partly  because,  if  the  correctness  of 
the  interpretation  is  admitted,  the  lightning  has  still  been  suffi- 
ciently characterized  and  distinguished  from  that  fire  which 
originates  from  natural  causes,  by  the  expressions  ^'Jehovah 
caused  it  to  rain,"  and  by  the  additional  circumstance  that  the 
words  ''  from  heaven"  are  added.  At  all  events,  these  inter- 
pretations would  be  admissible  only  in  case  the  distinction  be- 
tween Jehovah  (i.  e.  the  Messenger  of  Jehovah,  who,  from  be- 
ing united  with  him  by  a  oneness  of  nature,  bears  his  name)  and 
Jehovah,  did  not  occur  elsewhere. — ^In  c.  21:  17,  the  angel  of 
(he  Lord,  taTfbM  ^^IrQ,  addresses  Hagar.  In  v.  18,  he  ascribes 
to  himself  a  divine  work,  the  multiplying  the  posterity  of  Hagar 
to  a  great  people.  In  c.  22:  1  Abraham  receives  from  God, 
taVibMn,  the  command  to  ofifer  up  his  son.  In  v.  1 1  he  receives, 
when  on  the  very  point  of  doing  it,  a  counter  command  from  the 
Angel  of  Jehovah,  T;it:\  ^^b,Q.  In  v.  13,  this  angel  identifies 
himself  with  God  in  these  words :  "  For  now  I  know  that  thou 
fearest  God,  seeing  that  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thy  only 
son  from  me."  From  .the  name  which  Abraham,  v.  14,  gave 
the  placej  it  is  evident  that  he  believed  Jehovah  himself  had  ap- 
peared to  him  there.  —  Chap.  31:  1 1,  the  angel  of  God,  tjM^^g 
ta^'b^n,  appears  to  Jacob  in  a  dream.  In  v.  13  he  calls  himself 
the  Croi  of  Bethel,  to  whom  he  had  there  made  a  vow.  In  this, 
reference  is  had  to  the  circumstance  related  in  c.  28:  1 1 — ^22, 
where  a  ladder  appears  to  Jacob  in  a  nocturnal  vision,  upon 
which  the  angels  ascend  and  descend,  and  upon  whose  top  /e-* 
hovah  stands,  who  calls  himself  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac. 
Here  too  the  Angel  of  God  identifies  himself  with  Jehovaji. — * 
Gen.  32:  25,  Jacob  wrestles  with  one  unknown,  who  afterwards 
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reveals  himself  as  Crod;  partly  by  the  name  Israd,  Wreai- 
Ur  of  Gody  given  to  Jacob,  and  the  expiaoation  of  the  same, 
*'  for  thou  hast  wrestled  with  God ;"  partly  by  refusing  to  com- 
municate his  name ;  and  partly  by  the  impartation  of  bis  blessing. 
Jacob  calk  the  place  Penielj  Presence  of  God^  because  be 
there  had  seen  God  face  to  face ;  and  he  was  filled  with  aston- 
ishment that  his  life  was  preserved. — ^The  answer  which  God, 
D^rfbttf  here  gives  to  Jacob  when  he  asks  his  name,  agrees  alto- 
gether with  the  answer  which  is  given  in  Judges  13:  17  by  the 
Angel  of  Jehovah,  M^'tT  ^Mb^,  to  the  same  question.  In  Hoe. 
c.  12,  the  one  who  contenaed  with  Jacob  is  called  in  v.  3,  tpn'^tt ; 
in  V.  4,  *]«b»  ;  in  v.  6,  tAlKXL  ''nitt  ^Stt.  Thus  the  angel's 
again  identified  with  ts'^nb^'and  rn'n^.— In  Gen.  48:  15,  16, 
Jacob  wishes  for  the  sons  of  Joseph  a  blessing  '^  from  the  God 
before  whom  his  fathers  had  walked,  and  who  had  provided  for 
his  family ;  and  from  the  angel  who  had  been  his  protector,'* 

In  Ex.  3: 2,  the  Angd  of  Jehovah  appears  to  Moses  in  a  flame 
of  fire  from  the  bush.  In  v.  4  it  is  said  "  Jehovah  saw  that  he 
drew  nigh  to  see,  and  Elohim  called  to  him  out  of  the  bush.'* 
In  V.  6  and  14 — 16,  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  ascribes  to  himself  all 
the  attributes  of  the  u^ue  God.  He  calls  himself  the  Eumal^ 
the  God  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  prom- 
ises that  he  will  bring  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  and  will  sus- 
pend heavy  judgments  over  the  Egyptians.  In  v.  5  Moses  is 
directed  to  take  the  shoes  from  oflfhis  leet,  because  the  place  oo 
which  he  stands  is  a  holy  place.  In  v.  6  Moses  hides  his  face, 
*'  because  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  God.*^ — ^From  c.  14:  19 
it  appears,  that  the  Angel  of  God,  Q^nbetn  ?(ttb»,  accompanied 
the  Israelites  on  their  march  out  of  Egypt,  and'  that  the  cloudy 
pillar  was  the  symbol  of  his  presence. — In  c.  23:  20  God  says  to 
the  people  that  he  will  send  an  angel  before  them  to  conduct 
them  to  the  promised  land.  He  warns  them,  v.  21,  to  yield 
him  the  most  punctual  obedience,  for  he  is  not  a  common  angel, 
but  Hit  name  t#  m  Aim,  i^npn  "^TSD  "^.^  —  In  c.  32:  34,  after 

the  Israelites  had  sinned  against  Grod  in  the  worship  of  the  calf,  Je- 

■  ■ '  I  ■  .      .  -■  

^  Le  Clerc  remarks  on  this  passage,  ^  Qui  volunt  t^  dsviiQotr  riig 
.  Tifiados  vnwxwfuf  e  jugo  Sinais  montis  loquutam  (corap.  Ex.  3  with 
20:  3)  angelum  saUem  creatum  promitti  hie  fateantur  oportet.  Neqiie 
enim  una  eademque  hypostasis  sui  nuntia  esse  potest/'  But  this  di£^ 
ficuhy  is  only  apparent,  and  is  removed  by  the  remark,  that  the  One 
sent  here  speaks  in  the  person  of  Him  who  sent  biro. 
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h^Hfah^  i.  e.  the  Angel  of  Jehovah^  who  bad  thus  far  led  the  Is- 
raelites, said  that  be  would  do  longer  lead  them  bitnself,  bat 
would  seod  his  angel,  "^l^ijbn,  before  them  ;  "  for  1  will  not  go 
up  in  the  midst  of  thee  myself,  for  thou  art  a  stiff-necked  peo- 
ple ;  lest  I  consume  thee  in  the  way,'''  c.  33:  3.  In  c.  33:  4, 
the  people  are  inconsolable  at  this  sad  news.  On  account  of 
tbeir  sincere  repentance  and  the  intercession  of  Moses,  Jehovah 
takes  back  the  threatening,  and  says,  "  My  presence  shall  g^ 
with  you,"  i.  e.  I  myself  will  be  your  companion  ;  comp.  Rosen- 
mtiller  on  v.  14.  If  we  are  unwilling  to  admit  here,  that  the 
messenger  speaks  in  the  name  of  him  who  commissioned  him, 
then  <^  my  presence,"  etc.  will  mean  the  same  as  my  Reveahr, 
the  Angel  in  whom  my  name  is,  c.  23:  20.  For  the  last  accep- 
tation of  the  word  the  passage  in  Is.  63:  9  appears  to  decide, 
where  the  Messenger,  as  is  obvbus,  with  particular  reference  to 
this  passage,  is  called  the  Angel  of  Jehovah's  presence.^ 

In  Num.  20:  16,  the  Israelites  say,  God  had  heard  their 
weeping  and  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  by  an  angel,  ^f^i-Q; 
an  indefinite  expressk)n,  because  the  passage  did  not  require  any 
more  exact  term.  In  c.  22:22  sq.  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  makes 
bis  appearance  in  the  history  of  Balaam. 

In  Josh.  5:  13,  as  Joshua  with  his  bost*stood  before  Jericho, 
there  appeared  to  him  an  unknown  person  with  a  drawn  sword. 
To  Joshua's  question,  Whether  he  was  for  them  or  for  tbeir  ad- 
versaries, he  answered,  '<  Neither.  I  am  Captain  of  the  host  of 
Jehovah,  nitn^  m^e  ^^,  i.  e.  according  to  the  invariable  usas  lo- 
quendi,  not  the  leaaer  of  the  host  of  Israel,  their  guardian  angel ; 
but  the  Prince  and  Commander  of  the  angels,  who  are  con- 
stantly represented  as  the  host  of  Jehovah.  This  prince  of  the 
angels,  precisely  like  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  rtjn^  ^^»>  in  Ex. 
3,  appropriates  to  himself  divine  honours;  for  he  commands 
Joshua  to  take  off  his  shoes,  because  the  place  where  he  stands 
b  holy.  By  referring  to  c.  6: 2,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  called 
Jehovah.  In  relation  to  that  passage  we  cannot  suppose,  as 
some  interpreters  have  done,  that  a  revelatk>n  was  made  to 
Joshua  in  some  other  way  than  appears  on  the  face  of  the  narra- 
tive.    For  what  object  would  there  then  be  in  the  appearance 

^  Comp.  R.  Becbai  on  this  passage.  ^  Deus  respondit  Moai :  fiieiea 
meae  ibunt.  Intelligit  autem  hac  voee  angelum  ilium,  de  quo  scrip- 
turn  est  Jes.  €3: 9,  Angelus  facierum  ipsius  juvil  ipsos,  h.  e.  angekis, 
qui  est  ipsa  facies  dei." 
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of  the  Angel,  who  here  cocnmunicates  bis  orders  to  Joshua  lor 
the  first  time? 

Id  Judees  2:  1-4,  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  appears  to  the  as- 
sembled Israelites,  at  a  place  which  is  afterwards  called  Bochim. 
He  announces  himself  as  the  one  who  had  brought  the  Israelites 
out  of  Egypt  into  the  land  promised  unto  their  fathers ;  and  says 
that  on  account  of  their  disobedience,  he  wiO  not  drive  out  the 
heathen  nations. «—  In  c.  6  :  1 1  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  comes 
to  Gideon,  and  in  v.  14  is  called  Jehovah.  From  the  first  he  b 
recognized  by  Gideon,  and  makes  himself  known  by  the  words : 
**  Thou  shalt  deliver  Israel ;  I  send  thee.''  From  this  moment 
Gideon  treats  with  him  as  with  a  divine  person ;  although  for  the 
sake  of  greater  certainty,  he  prays  still  for  a  sign  from  him  to 
prove  that  he  was  what  Gideon  wished,  and  indeed  took  him  to 
be.  He  addresses  him  in  v.  15  by  the  Dame«4</onat,^Jitt;  be 
asks  permission,  v.  18,  to  present  to  him  an  oflering.*  In  v.  21 
the  Aneel  touches  the  offering  with  the  end  of  his  staff,  upon 
which  fire  bursts  out  /rom  the  rock  and  consumes  it.  Mean- 
while the  Angel  disappears  suddenly.  In  v.  32  it  is  said,  *'And 
Gideon  saw  that  it  was  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  i.  e.  by  the  as- 
surance received  from  the  sign  demanded,  and  by  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  Angel,  he  was  confirmed  in  the  convictk>n 
that  a  superhuman  person  had  conversed  with  him.  He  now 
expresses  his  fear  that  he  should  die,  since  he  had  seen  the  An- 

^  Le  Cterc  and  the  author  of  the  Exeget  Hdb.  on  this  paasage,  and 
Winer  on  the  word  TlWfS,  through  a  misapprehennon  of  what  follows 
the  words  ''And  Gideon  saw"  etc.  suppose  dbat  Gideon  did  not  propose 
to  present  an  offering  to  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  known  to  be  such,  but 
to  prepare  a  repast  for  a  person  unknown  to  him.  We  will  not  urge 
•  against  this  the  word  "^S^N  in  v.  15 ;  for  it  is  possible,  if  we  examine 
the  rest  of  the  passage,  that  here,  as  in  Gen.  18,  the  original  reading 
was  **ilK.  The  LXX  in  some  manuscripts  have  KvgU  (mov,  in  others 
Ir  ifioi  Mv^u,  But  how  could  Gideon  suppose  the  one  who  addressed 
him  to  be  a  mere  man,  or  at  least,  how  could  he  suppose  that  he 
wished  to  be  considered  a  mere  man,  when  he  has  said  in  v.  14,  **  I 
send  thee,"  and  v.  16^  ''I  will  be  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  smite  the 
Midianites?"  On  this  assumption,  v.  17  is  entirely  inexplicable, 
where  Gideon  desires  the  personage  who  appeared,  to  give  him  a 
sign  that  he  talked  with  him.  Le  Clerc  supplies  the  words  IH^TT  tn:3 
without  the  least  authority  for  so  doing.  The  narrative  in  c  13: 15, 
where  Manoah  offers  to  prepare  a  repast  for  the  Angel  of  Jehovah, 
cannot  be  here  compared.  For  diere  it  is  expressly  remaiked, 
V.  16,  that  Manoah  knew  not  that  he  was  the  Angel  of  Jehovah. 
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With  respect  to  the  dress  of  the  Arabs,  the  better  sort  among 
them  have  sheep-skio  pelisses  hanging  half  way  down  their 
thighs,  the  wool  worn  inside,  and  the  exterior  skin  tanned^of  a 
reddish-brown  colour.  The  abba,  or  outer  garment,  is  some- 
times black,  at  others  with  broad  or  narrow  stripes  of 
black,  brown,  or  yellow  colours;  attached  to  a  leathern 
beh,  worn  round  their  waist,  is  a  pocket  containing  their  flint 
and  steel,  and  the  matches  used  for  their  muskets.  The  sub- 
stance employed  for  this  latter  purpose  is  procured  from  the 
oscar  planf^,  which  grows  near  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  to  the  size  of  a  small  tree,*  producing  a  fruit  juicy  and  de- 
licious to  the  eye,  but  hollow  within,  or  filled  with  a  grating  mat- 
ter disagreeable  to  the  palate.  The  filaments  contained  within 
the  fruit  are  employed  by  the  natives  to  stuflT  their  cushions,  or 
as  tinder  for  their  match-lock  guns,  and  are  said  to  be  combus- 
tible even  without  being  impregnated  with  sulphur.  Most  of  the 
Arabs  go  barefooted,  but  the  richer  wear  sandals  of  leather,  or 
untanned  hide.  Their  manner  of  eating,  as  described  before,  is 
extremely  uncleanly ;  and  as  they  are  frequently  without  water 
sufficient  to  wash  themselves  after  a  repast,  they  rub  their  hands 
with  sand  and  then  wipe  them  on  the  sides  of  their  tents.  The 
vermin  with  which  their  persons  are  infested,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  them,  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree disgusting.  One  of  their  chief  articles  of  diet  is  lebbin,  or 
sour  milk  ;  they  form  besides  balls  of  curds,  mixed  with  a  great 
deal  of  salt  and  dried  in  the  sun,  on  the  tops  of  their  tents ;  of 
this  kind  of  cheese  they  occasionally  make  also  a  beverage  by 
dissolving  it  in  water. 

The  common  Bedoueens  seldom  pray,  but  superstitiously 
carry  about  their  necks  bits  of  paper,  upon  which  characters  are 
written  by  travelling  dervishes,  supposed  to  possess  various  vir- 
tues, among  others,  that  of  warding  offthe  evil  eye.  Old  You- 
souf  was,  however,  more  regular  in  his  devotions,  and  during  the 
whole  of  our  journey  with  him,  observed  the  stated  periods  of 
prayer,  with  his  face  religiously  turned  towards  Mecca.  We 
were  on  such  good  terms  with  the  Sheikh,  that  though  It  is  a 
custom  with  a  Mahometan  when  he  prays,  to  take  care  that  an 
infidel  is  not  interposed  between  him  and  the  sacred  temple  of 
the  Prophet  at  Mecca  ;  and  if  that  cannot  be  avoided,  to  put  a 

*  Called  by  Seetzen  aoeschaer,  and  supposed  by  bim  to  be  the 
poma  SodonuB* 
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sword,  or  some  other  weapon  of  that  sort,  between  him  and  the 
stranger ;  yet  Yousouf  shewed  us  the  respect  to  omit  that  pre- 
caution ;  and  once,  when  one  of  his  attendants,  happening  to 
come  into  the  tent  during  his  devotions,  placed  a  ramrod  in  thai 
situation,  the  Sheikh  himself  took  it  up  and  laid  it  on  one  side. 
On  parting  I  gave  him  a  pocket  compass,  and  as  the  situation  of 
Karrac  is  nearly  due  north  from  Mecca,  his  satisfaction  at  such  a 
present  was  not  to  be  expressed,  as  he  now  said  he  should  al- 
ways know  precisely  how  to  place  himself  at  the  hour  of  prayer. 
When  my  companions  returned  from  their  excursion  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  we  were  all  amused  by  be- 
ing present  in  the  tents  of  Ismael  at  a  sort  of  court  of  inquiry 
and  judgment  held  by  his  father  the  Sheikh  Yousouf.  The  dis- 
pute was  this : — Some  of  the  people  belonging  to  his  son  bad,  on 
a  predatory  excursion  to  the  Hauran,  a  district  to  the  north  of 
Karrac,  distant  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  carried  off  about 
sixty  cows  ;*  and  two  natives  of  that  country,  together  with  a 
man  from  Salt,  were  come  to  reclaim  them  at  the  hands  of  the 
chief  of  the  tribe.  But  notions  of  equity  were  not  very  firmly 
rooted  in  the  mind  of  Yousouf;  and,  after  great  shuffling  and 
prevarication  on  his  part,  the  utmost  that  could  be  obtained  from 
the  partial  judge,  was  a  restitution  of  the  half  of  the  cattle,  with 
which  decision  the  sufferers  were  very  ill  content.  We  were. 
feasted  by  the  Greek  priest,  who  had  received  us  so  well  on  our 
first  arrival  at  Karrac ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  June,  left  that  town, 
still  under  the  protection  of  Yousouf,  accompanied  by  his  son 
Ismael,  Daoud  nis  nephew,  the  two  men  from  the  Hauran,  and  the 
man  from  Salt.  A  fine  flat  country,  with  corn  growing  luxu- 
riantly around  us,  which  reapers  were  employed  in  cutting,  and 
offering  various  prospects  of  ruined  towns,  indicating  that  the 
population  had  formerly  been  much  more  considerable  than  at 
present,  brought  us  in  two  hours  to  Rabbah,  anciently  Rabbatb- 

*  This  distant  excursion  of  this  plunderiDg  horde,  in  which  they 
must  have  passed  through  the  territories  of  other  tribes,  serves  finely 
to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which,  in  ancient  times,  the  nomadic  na- 
tions adjacent  to  Palestine  were  wont  to  make  inroads  into  that  coun- 
try. Compare  particularly  the  account  of  the  surprise  of  Ziklag, 
1  Sam.  c.  30.  Similar  to  this  also,  though  on  a  larger  scale,  was 
probably  the  manner  in  which  the  Iduraeans  became  masters  of  Boz- 
rah,  see  pJ258, 266,  above ;  and  the  Arabians  of  Damascus  under  Aretas, 
see  p.  966.— En. 
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Moaby*  and  afterwards  called  Areopolis,  the  capital  of  the  Mo* 
abites,  a  celebrated  country  that  extended  to  the  east  of  the  As- 
phaltite  Lake.  There  are  no  traces  of  walls  observable  ;  but 
on  an  enoinence  are  two  ruined  Roman  temples,  ^nd  some  tanks. 
A  small  Christian  camp,  pitched  near  the  bill,  offered  us  ac- 
commodatioo  for  the  night ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  at  the 
distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Rabbah,  we  saw,  among 
the  ruins  of  Bart-el-Cam,  a  large  structure,  that  reminded  us  of 
the  palace  of  Petra,  and  was  apparently  of  Roman  architecture. 
The  forty  cattle  that  had  been  restored  to  the  people  of  the 
Hauran,formed  part  of  our  caravan ;  but  their  drivers,  who  were  by 
DO  means  satisfied  wkh  the  interested  decision  of  Yousouf,  told 
us  he  was  a  robber,  and  threatened  that  *^  they  would  drag  him 
by  the  beard  to  Mezerub." 

From  the  heights  on  which  we  now  were,  we  enjoyed  many 
fine  views  of  the  Dead  Sea,  whose  clear  unruffled  surface,  of  a 
dark  aspect  from  the  reflection  of  the  impending  rocks  on  its 
coast,  was  seen  below  us — beyond,  Jericho,  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Mountain  of  the  Franks ;  and  to  the 
south,  the  marshy  country  that  terminates  the  lake  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  prospect  from  this  eminence,  embracing  as  it  did,  the 
whole  extent  of  the  sea,  convinced  us  that  its  length  has  been 
greatly  overrated,  and  that  instead  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  miles^ 
the  usual  estimate,  it  cannot  exceed  forty  miles. 

On  the  8th,  proceeding  northward,  we  reached  the  Wadi 
Mosit,f  the  valley  of  the  ancient  torrent  Arnon.  The  remains 
of  an  ancient  Roman  bridge,  of  which  one  single  arch  alone  is 
standing,  were  observable  at  the  foot  of  the  difficult  path  that 
brought  us  to  the  bottom  of  the  precipice  that  overhangs  the 
Naher-Arnon,  and  on  ascending  the  opposite  steep  bank,  we  bad 
left  the  country  of  the  Moabites  and  were  in  that  of  the  Amo- 
rites.  This  day  we  saw  many  Roman  mile-stones,  and  frequent 
traces  of  a  road  of  the  same  period. 

The  country  was  a  plain  district  covered  with  smooth  even 
turf,  and  we  continued  along  the  Roman  road  till  we  reached 
Dib&n,  the  Dibon  of  the  Old  Testament.  Our  progress  to-day 
was  much  impeded  by  the  extreme  heat  and  suffocating  sensa- 

*  Burckhardt  and  Seetzen  both  state  the  distance  between  Rabbah 
and  Kerek  at  six  hours;  see  p.  286  above.  The  difference  arises  in 
part,  probably,  from  the  different  rate  and  mode  of  travelling. — En« 

t  The  Modjeh  of  Burckhardt 
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tioD  occasioned  by  the  Aranvtn,  or  wiDd  of  the  desert,  which  lit- 
erally raised  a  fog  of  sand,  and  exceeded  in  its  intolerable  nui- 
sance, as  old  Yousouf  said,  any  thing  be  had  ever  felt  before. 
We  reached  a  camp  in  the  Wadi-Wale,  the  valley  of  a  river  that 
seemed  to  be  liable  to  sudden  and  destructive  torrents,  to  judge 
from  the  great  number  of  oleanders  which  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots.  Near  the  banks  of  the  Wale  were  two  rude  stones 
placed  upright,  probably  the  boundary  stones  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  Higher  up  the  stream  than  the  place 
where  we  crossed,  a  knoll  was  observable,  on  which  was  placed 
a  quadrangular  platform,  made  of  rough  stones,  without  cement ; 
and  about  a  mile  lower  down  the  valley,  were  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  bridge,  formerly  of  five  arches,  but  the  foundations  of 
the  piers  are  all  that  are  now  to  be  distinguished. 

Passing  by  the  foot  of  Mount-Nebo,  from  the  summit  of  which 
Moses  had  a  prospect  of  the  Promised  Land,  we  entered  a  fer* 
tile  plain  cultivated  with  com,  and  stopped  at  a  camp  near  the 
ruins  of  Maein,*  near  some  springs  of  hot  water.  From  an 
eminence  in  the  neighbourhood  we  had  a  commanding  view  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  saw  below  us  a  ruin  of  a  square  form,  which 
from  its  position  might  be  Herodium.  We  took  a  guide  from 
the  tents  near  Maein  to  conduct  us  to  the  hot  springs,  anciently 
called  Callirhoe.  Our  route  was  south-west,  and  we  saw  on 
our  road,  near  a  rocky  knoll,  about  fifty  sepulchral  monuments, 
of  the  rudest  construction  and  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Four 
unhewn  stones,  covered  by  one  large  block,  probably  covered 
the  ornaments  or  weapons  of  the  ancient  Amorites.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  beyond,  we  came  to  the  bed  of  the  torrent  Zer- 
ka  Maein,  where  we  saw  ten  animals^  a  species  of  antelope,  but 
of  the  size  of  our  red  deer.  In  four  hours  from  Maein  we  reach- 
ed the  brink  of  a  precipice,  down  the  sides  of  which  a  narrow 
zigzag  path  was  cut,  which  brought  us,  after  some  difficulty,  to 
the  thicket  of  canes,  aspines,  and  palms,  that  grow  out  of  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  whence  issue  the  numerous  springs  of  hot 
water  we  were  in  search  of.  In  one  part,  a  copious  stream 
precipitates  itself  from  a  high  and  perpendicular  rock,  the  sides 
of  which  are  coloured  of  a  brilliant  yellow,  from  the  deposit  of 
sulphur  with  which  the  water  is  impregnated.     A  hot  rapid  tor- 


*  The  Mayn,  anj^o.  the  Zerka  Mayn^  of  Burckhardt  In  connex- 
ion with  the  hot  springs-of  Callirho^,  compare  the  Art.  Anah  in  Cal-« 
met's  Diet. — Ed. 
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renty  receiving  from  all  sides  ia  its  course  fresh  supplies  of 
scalding  water,  flows  at  the  bottom.  From  the  confined  situa- 
tion of  the  spot,  the  steam  from  the  water,  and  the  rays  of  tbe 
burning  sun,  a  most  insufferable  beat  was  produced ;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  day  before,  my  thermometer,  the  only  one  posses- 
sed by  the  party,  wa$  found  broken,  and  we  were  consequently 
unable  to  ascertain  precisely  the  temperature  of  the  stream.  It 
was  not  possible  to  hold  the  hand  in  the  water,  even  for  half  a 
minute  :  the  deposition  of  sulphur  was  very  considerable.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  space  enough  in  the  valley  for  any 
buildings ;  though  Herod,  who  is  supposed  to  have  visited  this 
spot  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  must  have  had  some  accommo- 
dation. The  distance  from  the  springs  to  the  Dead  Sea,  was 
estimated  at  about  two  hours. 

While  here,  our  Arab  guide  took  a  vapour-bath,  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — Over  a  crevice,  whence  issued  one  of  the 
springs,  a  bed  of  twigs  and  broom  was  laid,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  foot  from  the  water,  upon  which  he  placed  himself,  en- 
veloped only  in  his  abba^  and  remained  in  that  state  for  several 
minutes.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  hot  sources,  we 
saw  some  of  the  most  curious  plants. 

From  Callirhoe  we  returned  by  the  same  road  to  Medaba, 
near  which  was  a  great  encampment  of  the  Benesakar  Arabs, 
consisting  of  more  than  two  hundred  tents,  under  the  command 
of  the  chief  Ebn-Fayes.  In  the  tent  of  the  Sheikh,  which  was 
about  one  hundred  feet  long,  we  found  Ebn-Fayes  and  his 
brother,  who  were  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  my 
companions  in  thus  venturing  again  among  them,  after  the  ex- 
ample they  had  had  of  their  former  faithless  conduct.  These 
were  the  Arabs  with  whom  Mr  Bankes  and  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles  had  made  a  contract  on  their  first  attempt  to  reach 
Petra,  and  from  whose  hands  they  had  so  fortunately  escaped 
previous  to  my  arrival  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  camp  we  saw  a 
messenger  who  bad  been  despatched  from  the  Pasha  of  Damas- 
cus, to  invite  the  chief,  Ebn-Fayes,  to  come  to  that  city  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  a  contract  with  him  for  camels,  and 
making  arrangements  to  carry  the  Hadg,  or  convey  tbe  pilgrims 
from  Damascus  to  Mecca.  This  was  a  service  that  had  for- 
merly been  done  by  the  Anasee  Arabs,  but  they  were  now  at 
war  with  the  Pasha,  and,  as  the  next  powerful  tribe  to  them,  the 
Benesakars  were  applied  to,  to  undertake  that  sacred  employ- 
ment. 
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From  Madaba,  where  is  a  hrge  taDk  of  hewn  stone,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  extensive  Christian  ruins  of  Umerassas,  situated 
in  a  district  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Anasees,  by  whom  one 
of  our  party  was  attacked,  and  robbed  of  his  abba^  in  a  most 
violent  and  outrageous  manner.  We  bad  proceeded  alone  inio 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  did  not  rejovi  our  friend  Yousouf, 
and  the  man  of  Salt,  till  the  next  day,  when  we  found  them  in 
the  tent  of  the  Prince  of  the  Benesakars,  at  Hesbon. 

The  prince  of  this  tribe  made  various  attempts  to  extort  from  us 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  for  permission  to  visit  the  celebrated 
pools  in  this  neighbourhood;  but,  by  timely  resistance,  we  succ^d- 
ed,  at  length,  in  obtaining  free  leave  to  go  thither,  though  there  was 
little  to  be  seen.  The  ruins  are  of  small  extent,  and  the  only 
pool  we  observed  was  extremely  insignificant. — ^In  two  of  the 
cisterns  amongst  the  ruins,  we  saw  many  bones  and  human  skulls. 

On  the  13th,  we  left  Hesbon;  and,  taking  the  road  to  Sak, 
arrived,  in  four  hours,  at  Arrag-el-£mir,  where  are  the  ruins  of 
an  edifice  buili  of  very  large  stones,  some  of  them  twenty  feet 
in  length.  Around  it  were  traces  oi  hanging  gardens,  and  large 
caves  cut  in  a  long  range  of  perpendicular  clifi^,  some  apparently 
intended  as  stalls  for  horses,  and  others  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  numerous  retinue  of  servants ;  representations  of  various 
beasts  were  sculptured  in  relief  about  the  building.  We  spent 
the  morning  here,  and  slept  at  an  adjoining  camp. 

On  the  14th,  continuing  our  route  through  a  richly-wooded 
and  picturesque  country,  we  arrived,  early  in  the  afternoon,  at 
Sah*,  where  we  lodged  in  the  castle.  At  the  distance  of  ten 
hours  from  Salt,  in  a  direction  £.  S.  £.  are  the  ruins  of  Rab- 
bath-Ammon,  afterwards  called  Philadelphia,  probably  from  a 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  but  now  known  by  an  appellation 
derived  from  its  original  one,  Amman.  It  was  the  principal  city 
of  the  Ammonits.  The  ruins  are  those  of  a  theatre,  an  odeum, 
a  colonnade  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Nahr-Ammon,  and, 
to  the  west,  a  large  building  with  columns,  from  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-two feet  high.  There  are  many  other  smaller  remains,  but 
we  found  no  inscriptions.  We  passed  the  night  of  the  17th  in 
an  Arab  camp,  about  three  miles  distant  from  Amman,  on  the 
road  to  Jerrasch. 


•  This  is  wrjtton  by  Burckhart  Szait.  This  traveller  visited  and 
has  described  the  ruins  of  Rabbath-Ammon,  or  Philadelphia.  See 
his  Travels  in  Syria,  etc.  p.  357. — Ed. 
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Here  our  conductor,  Yousouf,  who  bad  been  persuaded  to. 
accompany  us  from  Salt,  by  an  additional  bribe  of  two  hundred 
piastres,  was  accused  of  having  stolen  cattle  from  these  people 
four  years  ago.  There  was  much  disputing  among  them,  and 
the  Sheikh  had  recourse  to  every  subterfuge  to  evade  the  accu- 
sation ;  but,  at  length,  unable  to  deny  the  fact,  he  concluded  by 
saying,  "  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  never  returned  any  thing 
after  it  was  once  in  his  power." 

June  18.  After  accompanying  us  two  hours  on  our  road, 
Yousouf  took  his  leave  to  return  to  Karrac.  We  had  travelled 
so  long  in  his  company,  and  witnessed  such  extraordinary  scenes 
together,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  see  him  depart  without  some 
little  regret,  though  he  had  latterly  behaved  very  indifferently, 
and  convinced  us,  on  many  occasions,  that  honesty  has  no  place 
whatever  among  the  virtues  of  an  Arab.  As  soon  as  he  left  us 
we  crossed  the  Zerka  (the  Jabbok  of  Scripture),  the  nortbera 
boundary  of  the  country  of  the  Amorites;  and,  two  hours  after 
mid-day,  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  Jerrasch. 

These  ruins  lie  E.  S.  E.  from  Bisan,  (Bethsan,)  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eighteen  hours,  and  are  of  a  beauty  and  magnificence 
that  greatly  exceed  those  of  Palmyra  :  a  grand  colonnade  runs 
from  the  eastern  gate  to  the  west,  formed  on  both  sides  by  mar- 
ble pillars  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  terminating  in  a  semi- 
circle of  sixty  columns  of  the  Ionic  order.  At  the  western  ex- 
tremity stands  a  theatre,  of  which  the  proscenium  is  preserved. 
The  first  colonnade  is  crossed  by  another,  running  from  north  to 
south.  Two  superb  amphitheatres  of  marble,  three  other  tem- 
ples, and  the  ruins  of  some  palaces,  together  with  many  Greek 
inscriptions,  are  also  to  be  observed.  All  the  edifices  of  the 
city  are  of  the  period  of  the  most  beautiful  architecture,  and 
conjectured  to  be  of  the  date  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus. 

From  Jerrasch  we  took  the  road  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
through  a  very  picturesque  country,  most  beautifully  wooded 
with  the  Asiatic  oak  (vallonia),  the  arbutus,  the  cedar,  etc. 
Some  spots  were  cultivated  with  corn,  but  the  long  grass, 
through  which  we  had  to  make  our  way,  abounded  in  venomous 
serpents. 

On  the  following  day  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Rajeb,  situ- 
ated without  and  below  the  woodland  scenery,  and  reached  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     The  dis- 
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tance  hence  to  the  ford  of  Bisan  is  four  hours,  and  we  entered 
the  town  of  that  name  as  it  became  dark. 

On  the  21st  we  reached  Tiberias,  a  smalt  walled  city  with 
only  one  gate  of  entrance,  containing  a  great  number  of  Chris- 
tians, and  distant  about  sixty  miles  from  Acre.  From  Mount 
Tabor,  where  we  were  on  the  23d,  the  distance  to  Nazareth  is 
four  hours,  and  the  padre  superiore  of  the  convent  at  the  latter 
place  received  us  with  great  hospitality. 

On  the  25th,  we  entered  Acre.  Here  our  party  was  to  sep- 
arate. Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  intending  to  sail  in  a  Venetian 
brig  to  Constantinople,  and  Mr  Bankes  proposing  to  return  to 
Egypt. 

[From  this  place  Mr  Legh  made  a  very  rapid  journey  to 
Damascus  and  Palmyra ;  of  which  be  gives  a  hasty  sketch  in 
the  few  pages  which  remain  of  his  narration.  The  account  of 
the  journey  from  Kerek  to  Acre,  ahhough  not  relating  to  Idu- 
mea,  has  been  given  here,  both  for  the  sake  of  its  intrinsic  inter- 
est, and  also  because  it  would  hardly  bear  to  be  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  narrative.  We  hope  to  refer  to  it  again  here- 
after.— Ed.] 


Art.  II.    The  Godhead  of  the  Messiah  as  taught  in  the 

Old  Testament. 

Tnulatad  from  HftngfteDberg'a  "  Chriitolo|r««-"    By  George  Howe,  Prof,  of  Bib.  Lit. 

in  the  Tbeol.  Bern.  Celumbla,  S.  C 

That  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  predictions  ofthe  prophets, 
would  possess  a  perfect  human  nature,  will  be  doubted  by  no  one. 
He  was  not  to  make  himself  known  by  a  transcendant  appear*- 
aoce,  like  Jehovah  and  the  angels  under  the  Old  Testament ; 
but  be  would  be  born.  Is.  7:  14.  Mic.  6:  3,  and  grow  up  by  de- 
gree, Is.  11  and  53.  In  consequence  of  his  human  nature  and 
descent  he  is  called  a  Branch  of  David,  Jer.  23:  5.  33:  15  ;  the 
Root'sprout*  of  Jesse,  Is.  1 1:  1  ;  the  Fruit  of  the  Land,  Is.  4: 2.  >|^ 

•  Wurzelschossling,  a  sprout  from  the  root. 


,   -       .  (^hi 
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gel  of  Jehovah  face  to  face ;  and  because  Jehovah  reassures  him 
on  this  point,  he  builds  an  altar  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
"Jehovah  Peace." — Judges  13: 3,  the  angel  of  Jehovah  appears  to 
the  wife  of  Manoah.  She  does  not  indeed  fully  recognise  him 
in  this  character,  but  she  supposes  him  divine  from  the  majesty 
of  his  appearance.  At  his  second  appearance  also,  v.  6,  be  is 
DOt  known  by  Manoah  and  his  wife  at  6rst ;  for  this  is  expressly 
mentioned  v.  16.  Yet  he  afterwards  makes  himself  known, 
partly  by  refusing  to  give  his  name,  because  the  same  was  won^ 
derful;^  partly  by  the  miraculous  consumption  of  the  offering;* 

Kartly  by  his  vanishing  in  the  sacrificial  flame.     "Then  knew 
lanoah  that  it  was  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  v.  21 .     Manoah  now 
says  to  his  wife,  "  We  must  die,  for  we  have  seen  God^^^  v.  22. 

In  2  K.  19:  35,  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  annihilates  the  Assyrian 
host,  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  theocracy. 

In  Is.  63:  9  it  is  said,  "Jehovah  was  their  helper. — Out  of 
every  difficulty  were  they  set  free,^  and  the  Angel  of  his  coun- 
tenance delivered  them.  Because  he  loved  and  pitied  them  he 
redeemed  them ;  and  he  bare  them  and  carried  them  continu- 
ally." Here  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  called  ihe  Angel  of  his  coun- 
tenance, i.  e.  the  Angel  by  which  Jehovah  makes  himself  known, 
as  the  human  soul  does  by  the  expression  of  the  countenance* 
Comp.  the  corresponding  expressions  concerning  Christ  in  Heb. 
1:  3,  anavyaofAa  r^g  dohrjg  xal  x^Q^^^VQ  '^^S  vnoaTccotrng  tov 
^fov.  Col.  1 :  J  5,  eixcov  tov  &6ov  zov  aoQarov,  "  Who  being 
the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  the  person 
of  God;"  "the  image  of  the  invisible  God."  2  Cor.  4:4. 
Ex.  23:  20.  To  this  Angel  is  ascribed  all  that  is  elsewhere 
ascribed  to  Jehovah.  He  has  redeemed  Israel,  and  has  nursed 
and  cherished  them  as  a  loving  mother  does  her  child. 

Very  often  do  we  meet  with  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  ^^{i3^ 
njVr^,  in  Zechariah.  From  him  the  prophet  received  all  his 
revelations.  He  distinguishes  himself,  J :  12 — 15,  from  Jehovah 
Sabaoth ;  and  says  that  he  was  sent  from  Jehovah  for  the  pur- 
pose of  punishing  the  heathen  nations  for  what  they  had  done  to 
the  covenant  people  of  God  ;  and  yet  the  prophet  attributes  to 

^  Or,  as  the  English  has  it,  was  secret, 

*  This  is  intimated  only  in  brief  by  the  words  nitob  fi^'^iD^g:)  "he 
did  wondrously,"  v.  19,  because  the  author  supposed  that  the  reader 
would  gather  the  rest  from  the  similar  narrative  in  chap.  6. 

^  '^  In  omni  angustia  eorum  non  augustuni  fuit."  Kocfaer. 
Vol,  in.     No.  12.  85 
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him  the  name  Jehovah  Sabaoth ;  comp.  6:  15.     In  c.  3:  2  he 


iqual  with  him  in  honour  and  majesty. 
In  Ps.  34:' 8  and  35:  5,  there  are  attributed  to  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah  the  same  things  as  are  elsewhere  attributed  to  Jehovah 
himself,  the  protection  of  the  pious  and  the  punishment  of  the 
ungodly. 

We  have  now  given  a  simple  exhibition  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 
Let  us  next  consider  the  different  explanations  of  the  same. 

L  The  roost  common  is  this,  viz.  that  where  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writers  spoke  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  they  did  not  mean 
a  person  united  with  (rod  by  a  oneness  of  essence,  but  an  infe- 
rior angel,  by  whom  God  executes  his  commands,  speaks,  and 
acts.  That  to  these  inferior  angels  were  attributed  divine  names, 
acts,  and  predicates,  and  that  divine  honour  was  shown  them, 
some  explain  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  angels  themselves 
allowed  their  own  personality  to  be  entirely  kept  in  the  back 
ground ;  and  because  tliey  held  a  commission  from  God,  they 
spoke  and  acted  also  in  his  person ;  so  that  they  to  whom 
they  were  sent,  and  the  sacred  writers  too,  raised  themselves 
from  the  mediate,  to  the  Great  First  Cause.  Origen,  in  all 
probability,  was  of  this  opinion.  He  says,  on  Ex.  3,  ^v  di  o' 
S^iog  iKi7  iv  T<^  ayyiXta  ^smQovfievog,  ^'  God  was  there  seen  in 
the  angel."  ^  It  was  defended  with  great  zeal  and  dexterity  by 
Augustine.  The  principal  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  is 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Trinity:  ''It  b  therefore  manifest,  that  all  those 
things  which  were  seen  by  the  fathers,  when  God  was  presented 
to  them  in  accordance  with  a  dispensation  adapted  to  their  times, 
were  transacted  by  the  agency  of  creatures.  And  if  we  are  un- 
able to  say  in  what  way  he  did  these  things  by  the  agency  of 
angels,  still  we  say  these  things  were  done  by  the  angels,  though 
not  in  a  way  that  we  can  understand.  For  we  would  not  seem 
to  any  to  be  more  than  wise,  but  would  have  sobriety  in  our 
wisdom,  according  as  God  has  dealt  to  us  the  measure  of  faith. 
We  believe  and  therefore  speak.  For  we  have  the  authority  of 
the  divine  Scriptures"  etc.  (He  here  appeals  to  Heb.  2:  2, 
where  the  law  given  by  angels,  is  opposed  to  the  gospel  publish- 
ed by  the  Lord  himself.)  "  But  says  some  one,  Why  is  it  then 
written.  The  Lord  spake  to  Moses?    Why  not  rather,  the  an- 

1  Opp.  T.  III.  f.  229.  ed.  Riiaei. 
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• 
gel  spake  to  Moses?  For  the  same  reason  as  when  a  herald 
pronounces  the  words  of  the  judge,  it  is  not  written  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  court,  The  herald  satd^  but.  The  judge  said.  So 
also  when  the  holy  prophet  speaks,  akhough  we  say,  The  proph- 
et said,  we  mean  nothing  else  than,  The  Lord  said.  And  if  we 
say.  The  Lord  said,  we  do  not  exclude  the  agency  of  the  proph- 
et, but  we  intimate  who  it  is  that  has  spoken  by  him. — ^1  sup- 
pose it  now  to  be  sufficiently  demonstrated,  that  when  God.  is 
said  to  appear  to  our  ancient  fathers  before  the  incarnation  of 
the  Saviour,  those  words  or  corporeal  forms  were  exhibited  by 
angels ;  either  by  their  speaking  or  doing  something  in  the  char- 
acter of  (rod,  as  we  have  shewn  that  the  prophets  also  were 
wont  to  do ;  or  by  their  assuming  something  in  the  character  of 
the  creature  which  did  not  belong  to  them  as  such,  whenever 
God  was  revealed  to  men  in  visible  shape ;  which  kind  of  rep- 
resentations the  prophets  have  not  omitted,  as  the  Scripture 
teaches  by  many  examples."  ^  In  a  similar  way  Jerome  ex- 
presses himself  on  Gal.  3:  19.  ''  When  he  says  that  the  law 
was  ordained  by  angels,  it  is  meant,  that  in  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, where  an  angel  is  6rst  represented  as  seen,  and  is  then 
introduced  speaking  as  God,  the  angel  seems  really  to  be  one 

^  Augustinus  de  Trinitate  HI.  11. — ''Proinde  ilia  omnia,  qute  pa- 
tribus  visa  sunt,  cum  deus  illis  secundum  suara  dispensationem  tem- 
poribus  congniam  proesentaretur,  per  creatura  facta  esse,  manifestum 
esL  £t  si  nos  latet,  quomodo  ea  ministris  angelis  fecerit,  per  angelos 
tamen  esse  facta  non  a  nostro  aensu  dicirausi  ne  cuiquam  videamua 
plus  sapere,  sed  sapimus  ad  teraperantiam,  sicut  deus  nobis  partitus 
eat  meDBuram  fidei,  et  credimus,  propter  quod  et  loquimur.  Extat 
enim  auctoritas  divinarum  scripturarum,  etc. — Sed  ait  aliquia:  cur 
ergo  scriptum  est:  dixit  dominus  ad  Moyaen,  et  non  potius :  dixit 
angelus  ad  Moysen  ?  Quia  cum  verba  judicis  preeco  pronuntiat; 
non  scribitur  in  gestis :  i]l6  pneco  dixit,  sed  ille  judex,  sic  etiam  lo- 
quente  propheta  sancto,  etsi  dicamus  propheta  dixit,  nihil  aliud  quam 
dorainm  dixisse  intelligi  volumus.  Et  si  dicamus :  Dominus  dixit, 
propbetam  non  subtrahimus,  sed  quis  per  eum  dixerit  admonemus. 
—  Sed  jam  satis  quantum  existimo  demonstratum  est,  quod  antiquis 
patribus  nostris  ante  incamationem  Salvatoris,  cum  deus  apparere  di- 
cebatur,  voces  illae  ac  species  corporales  per  angelos  factae  sunt,  sive 
ipeis  loquentibus  vel  agentibus  aliquid  ex  persona  dei,  sicut  etiam 
prophetas  solere  ostendjmus ;  sive  assumentJbus  ex  creatura,  quod 
ipsi  non  essent,  ubi  deus  figurate  demonstraretur  bomintbus,  quod 
genus  sigoificationum,  nee  prophetas  omisisse,  multis  exemplis  docet 
Scriptunu"— Comp.  Tract.  3  in  Jo.  17:  18.     De  Civ.  Dei  16,  29. 
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of  many  ministers;  but  in  this  one  the  Mediator  speaks,  who  says : 
I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  the  God  of  Jacob. 
Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  God  speaks  in  angels,  since  God  speaks 
in  the  prophets  by  angels  who  are  in  men.  Thus  Haggai  says. 
And  the  angel  said  who  spake  in  me,  and  then  introduces.  These 
things  said  the  Omnipotent  Lord.^  For  the  angel  who  had 
been  said  to  be  in  the  prophet,  did  not  venture  to  aver  in  his  own 
person.  These  things  says  the  Omnipotent  Lord."*  This  view 
is  stated  briefly  and  forcibly  by  Gregorius.  "Now  they  are 
called  the  angels,  now,  the  Lord ;  because  by  the  word  angels 
,  those  are  expressed  who  minister  without;  and  under  the  appel- 
lation Lord,  he  is  intended  who  presides  over  them  within."  ^•— 
In  later  times  this  view  has  been  defended  by  many  Jewish  in- 
terpreters ;  e.  g.  by  Aben  Ezra,  who  on  Ex.  3:  2  remarks  : 
iniTC  ]iT2;ba  nST^  mbcn,  "The  one  who  is  sent  speaks  in  the 
name  of  him  who  sent  him."  It  was  then  eagerly  taken  up  by 
many  Romish  interpreters,  by  the  Socinians  and  Arminians. 
Comp.  Grotius  on  Ex.  20.^  Le  Clercon  Gen.  16:  13.  18:  1. 
Ex.  20:  t.  23:  20.     In  still  later  times  it  has  not  wanted  advo- 

^  English  Version,  Lord  of  Hosts.  Jerome  had  in  vievr  the  pas- 
sages in  Zech.  1:  9,  13,  14.  2:  7  (3),  coll.  v.  12  (8) ;  where  he  has 
translated  "^3  "^^'~n  ^^{^T^n,  qui  loquebatvw  in  me  ;  according  to  the 
example  of  the  LXX,  6  XaXtiv  iv  ifxoL  English  Version,  "  talked 
with  nic.** 

^  Hieron.  0pp.  ed.  Frkf.  T.  IX.  p.  138.  <"  Quod  autem  ait  lex  or- 
dinata  per  angelos,  hoc  vult  intelligi,  quod  in  omni  V.  T.  ubi  angehis 
primum  risus  refertur,  et  postea  quasi  deus  loquens  inducitur,  angelus 
qnidem  vere  ex  ministris  pluribua  quicunque  sit  visas,  sed  in  illo  me- 
diator loquatur,  qui  dicat :  ego  sum  deus  Abraham,  deus  Isaac,  deus 
Jacob.  Nee  mirum  si  deus  loquatur  in  angelis,  cum  etiam  per  ange- 
los, qui  in  hominibus  sunt,  loquatur  deus  in  prophetis,  dicente  Aggeo: 
et  ait  aiigclus,  qui  loquebatur  in  me,  ac  deinceps  inferente :  haec  dicit 
doininuB  omnipoteus.  Neque  euim  angelus,  qui  esse  dictus  fuerat  in 
propheta  ex  sua  persona  audebat  loqui :  haec  dicit  dominus  omnipo^ 
tens." 

3  Gregor.  M.  Mor.  lib,  28.  c.  1.  "Modo  angeli,  mode  donoimus  vo^ 
cantur,  quia  angelorum  vocabulo  exprirnuntur,  qui  exterius  ministra-> 
bant,  et  appcUatione  doraini  ostenditur,  qui  eis  interius  prae  erat.** 

^  **Nomen  Jehovae  si  proprie  loquamur,  non  tribuitur  angelis,  sed 
deo  in  iis  apparenti,  qucmadmodum  nulla  ratione  instrumenti  habita. 
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cates.  Among  others  Vater,^  Gesenius,^  BretscbDeider^,  who 
wavers  between  this  hypothesis  and  the  one  to  be  adduced  under 
No.  Ill,  Baumgarten  Crusius,^  and  Schmieder.^ 

It  was  an  interest  of  a  very  diversiOed  character,  which  prompted 
the  defenders  of  this  hypothesis  to  take  it  up.  The  fathers  who 
have  been  quoted,  believed  that  they  were  driven  to  this  course  by 
certain  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Romish  inter- 
preters were  induced  by  the  wish  to  find  in  the  Bible  a  founda- 
tion for  the  worship  of  angels.  The  Socinians  by  an  abhorrence 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  the  Arminians,  partly 
by  their  slight  estimation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  partly  by 
their  conceptions  of  God,  which  they  have  derived  more  from 
reason  than  from  the  Scriptures;  and  the  more  recent  inter- 
preters, from  an  apprehension  of  stumbling  here  upon  a  mystery, 
and  upon  a  preparation  for  the  christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity* 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  an  examination  of  this  hypothesis* 
We  cannot  here  have  any  thing  to. do  with  the  argument  brought 
against  it  by  all  its  earlier  opposers^  and  by  its  latest  antagonist, 
viz.  that  the  assumption  according  to  which  angels  spoke  and 
acted  in  the  name  of  God  and  were  addressed  and  treated  as 
God,  is  in  its  very  nature  inadmissible.  But  certainly  the  pas- 
sages by  which  Le  Clerc''  would  show  that  it  was  not  unusual 
for  him  who  was  sent,  to  speak  in  the  character  of  him  who  sent 
bim,®  are  in  this  case  no  proof;  because  in  them  an  intimation 
of  the  sender  always  precedes,  and  those  who  are  sent  expressly 

ei,  qui  iDstrumento  utitur  actio  tribui  solet.  —  Nee  periculurn  fuit,  ne 
Israelitae  pro  deo  angelum  propterea  colerent ;  observabatur  enim 
eorutn  animis  deus  deorum,  coeli  et  terrae  creator,  seu  ipse  loquere- 
tur,  seu  per  interpretetn  angeluin,  nihil  intererat,  recte  ad  eum  fere- 
batur  e  onim  cultus.** 

^  On  Gen.  16:  7.  »  On  the  word  ^Jfiji?  and  on  Is.  63:  9. 

3  Dogm.  I.  p.  429.  4  Bibl.  Dogm.  p.  307. 

^  In  the  ingenious  treatise,  Nova  Interpretatio  1.  Gal.  3: 19.  p.  28seq. 

®  The  most  important  among  them  are  Deyling  Ohss.  in  Gen,  48: 
15,  16 ;  Obs,  Misc.  II.  74  seq.  and  on  Ex,  3.  /.  c.  V.  1  seq.  Vitringa 
on  Is.  63:  9.  Vitringa  fil.  de  lucia  Jacobi,  Bibl.  Bremen.  CI.  1.  fasc.  6. 
p.  773  seq.  Jahn  Hermeneut.  p.  112.  Stier  Christus  der  Engel  Jefuh- 
vak%  in  den  AndetOungen  I.  p.  222  sq.  Steinwender  Christus  Deus 
in  V.  T. 

7  On  Gen.  16:  la 

®  1  Kings  5:  2,  3.  Luke  7:  6.     Quinctil.  Instit.  Or.  IV.  4. 
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declare  beforehand,  that  they  do  not  speak  io  tlieir  owd  names, 
but  in  the  person  of  him  who  sends  them.  The  examples 
would  be  analogous,  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah  had  always  prepared  the  way  before  he  spoke  or  acted 
in  the  person  of  Jehovah,  by  saying,  "  God  has  sent  me  to  speak 
or  do  this."  But  the  defenders  of  this  hypothesis  have  no  oc- 
casion to  go  so  far  for  arguments  in  refutation  of  the  objection. 
They  may  find  them  far  more  full  and  strong  in  the  Scripture 
itself.  In  Gen.  19:  18  Lot  addresses  the  two  angels  by  the 
name  '^3|T6e,  which  belongs  only  to  God.  The  following  words 
too:  ''Thy  servant  has  found  favour  in  thine  eyes,  and  Thou 
hast  showed  me  great  mercy,  inasmuch  as  Thou  hast  preserved 
my  life,"  etc.  show  that,  in  speaking  to  the  messenger,  he  had 
in  view  and  addressed  only  the  one  who  sent  him.  Precisely 
so,  in  V.  21,  the  Angel  answered  not  in  his  own,  but  in  the  per- 
son of  Jehovah,  "  Lo,  /  will  hear  this  thy  prayer,"  etc.^  In- 
deed, the  latest  opposer  of  this  hypothesis,^  has  sought  here  to 
aid  himself,  as  Justin  Martyr  had  already  done,^  by  supposing 
that  Jehovah  suddenly  returned  after  the  two  angels  had  treated 
alone  with  Lot.  But  for  this  assumption  there  is  not  the  least 
foundation  in  the  text ;  and  more  than  all  this,  it  there  finds  a 
full  refutation,  for  in  v.  18  it  is  expressly  said,  ''And  Lot  spake 
to  them"  btn^fi^,  to  the  san^e  individuals  evidently,  who,  accord- 
ing to  V.  17,  had  brought  him  from  the  city  and  had  directed 
him  to  fly  to  the  mountains.  AtK>ther  argument  is  furnished  to 
the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis,  by  those  passages  in  which  it  is 
said  of  the  prophets  that  they  do  those  things  which  they  pre- 
dict. Thus  Jacob  says  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  "  I  will  scatter  them 
in  Jacob  and  destroy  them  in  Israel."^  In  Jer.  1:10  God  says : 
"  See  I  have  set  thee  this  day  over  nations  and  kingdoms,  that 
thou  sbouldest  root  up,  break  down,  overthrow,  and  destroy, 


^  The  following  are  the  words  of  Calvin  on  this  passage :  "  Quum 
duos  videat,  sermonem  ad  unum  direxit:  unde  colligitur  Lot  non 
substitiase  in  angelis,  quiu  satis  persuasus  erat,  neque  proprium  illia 
esse  Imperium,  nee  salutem  suam  in  eorum  manibus  esse  positam.  Eo- 
ruin  vero  conspectu  non  sectis  ac  speculo  ad  contemplandam  dei  fa- 
ciem  utitur. 

2  Stetnwender  1.  c.  p.  22.  ^  Dial.  cont.  Tryphon. 

^  The  objection  of  Stein wender  I.  c.  p.  13,  against  the  application 
of  this  analogy,  is  therefore  incorrect,  viz.  that  the  prophets  never  as- 
cribe to  themselves  as  an  act,  that  which  they  predict  as  something 
future. 
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and  build,  and  plant."  Corop.  Gen.  27:  37.  Ex.  13:  19.  32: 
18.  43:  3.  It  is  true,  that  most  interpreters  explain  these  pas- 
sages so  as  tC4  assign  to  active  verbs,  verba  agendi^  a  declarative 
signi6cation.  But  certainly  another  explanation  is  more  natural ; 
that  inasmuch  as  the  same  power  of  God  which  gave  the  pro- 
phecy, also  causes  its  fulfilment,  the  same  things  are  attributed 
to  the  prophets  as  their  acts,  which  the  efficient  power  of  God 
was  to  produce  by  them  as  instruments.  These  passages  may 
be  adduced,  however,  in  support  of  the  hypothesis,  with  far 
greater  force  than  the  former.  For  the  personality  of  the  An- 
gel being  generally  less  distinctly  marked,  can  more  easily  be 
sunk  in  the  back-ground,  than  that  of  the  prophets. 

But  there  are  not  wanting  other  arguments,  which  show  that 
this  hypothesis  must  be  rejected. 

1.  There  is  a  grammatical  argument  which  of  itself  is  deci- 
sive. It  is  supposed,  according  to  the  hypothesis  in  question, 
that  sometimes  one  angel,  and  sometimes  another,  is  intended 
by  these  expressions,  without  deciding  which.  But  in  opposi- 
tion to  this,  the  definite  appellation,  the  Angel  of  God,  always 
occurs.  Certainly  the  name  b'^rfbfit  ^fijl^^  cannot  be  translated 
*^an  angel  of  God."  It  is  true  the  noun  D'^nbfijt  as  originally  an 
appellative,  not  unfrequently  retains  the  article ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  treated  as  a  noun  proper.^  This  is  evident  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  appellation  ti'^nbfi^n  -Jfilb^  with  the  article, 
and  TtVV  ^Kb^,  ahernate  with  each  other,  which  last  cannot 
possibly  be  translated  otherwise  than  by,  "  the  Angel  of  Jeho- 
vah."^ In  an  Augustine,  the  neglect  of  this  grammatical  rule 
is  not  remarkable ;  because  he  was  bound  down  to  the  Latin 
version,  where  the  equivocal  rendering,  angelus  Jehovae,  admits 
his  interpretation.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  this  rule  should 
have  been  overlooked  by  so  great  a  number  of  learned  men 
among  the  moderns  ;^  and  that  even  Gesenius  himself,  on  Is. 

^  Comp.  Ewald  Gramm.  p.  569.  "  But  where  these  words  (ap^ 
peUativa  which  have  passed  over  into  nomina  propria)  lose  the  arti- 
cle, they  still  have  always,  partly  from  their  origin,  partly  from  their 
meaning,  the  same  force  and  value  in  the  language,  as  the  nouns  with 
the  article. 

3  Ewald  Gramm.  §  305,  308. 

5  Thus,  for  example,  Schnurrer,  (Spec.  Comm.  Arab.  R.  Tanckum 
p.  49,)  on  Judges  2:  1 — 4,  understands  by  njil^  ^ijbtt,  a  prophet, 
which  explanation,  to  mention  no  other  reasons,'  is  already  refuted 
by  this  rule  of  grammar. 
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63:  9,  speaks  of  an  angel  who  had  led  the  children  of  Israel 
through  the  desert. — But  Is.  63:  9,  refers  to  a  particular  angel. 
As  Jehovah  there  says,  ''The  angel  of  my  countenance  has  de- 
livered them,"  we  cannot  render  it  with  Gesenius  by  ^^An  an- 
gel of  Jehovah,"  without  a  violation  of  the  grammar.  For  the 
suffix  here  belongs  not  to  the  terminus  consequens,  the  case 
which  follows  the  construct  staiCy  but  to  the  compound  idea.^ 

2.  But  it  may  farther  be  demonstrated,  that  this  particular 
angel  is  not  some  inferior  and  common  angel,  but  a  being  exalt- 
ed above  all  created  angels.  We  here  lay  every  thing  aside 
which  can  be  explained,  if  necessary,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
angel  speaks  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  ;  although  this  hypothesis 
loses  very  much  in  probability,  from  the  circumstance,  that 
wherever  the  angel  of  Jehovah  appears,  the  exchange  [of 
names]  is  so  universal ;  whereas  when  other  angels  appear,  the 
exchange  takes  place  only  in  a  single  instance.  But  exclusive- 
ly of  these  passages,  there  still  remains  as  many  as  we  need  for 
the  purpose  of  proof.  The  angel  who  represents  Jehovah  in 
the  narrative  in  Gen.  18,  is  definitely  distinguished  from  all  oth- 
er angels.  The  two  angels  who  accompany  him,  sink  entirely 
into  the  back-ground  in  comparison  with  him,  and  appear  to  be 
ranked  below  him. — So  also  in  c.  28: 11 — ^22,  Jehovah,  or  as 
he  is  called  in  c.  31:  11,  the  angel  of  God,  stands  on  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  while  the  angels  ascend  and  descend  on  the  same. — 
This  distinctk)n  appears  very  definitely  in  Ex.  23: 20,  where  Je- 
hovah gives  to  the  Israelites  an  angel  as  their  leader,  in  whom 
bis  name  is,  i.  e.  who  partakes  of  his  nature,^  compared  with  c. 
33,  where  the  people  are  thrown  into  the  highest  affliction  by 
tbe  declaration  of  this  their  divine  leader,  that  he  would  no 
longer  undertake  to  lead  them,  but  would  give  them  over  to  his 
angel,  to  one  not  possessing  like  himself  the  fulness  of  divine 
omnipotence.  Into  what  embarrassment  Le  Clerc  was  put  by 
this  passai^e,  is  abundantly  testified  by  his  remark  upon  it. — The 
angel  of  Jehovah  also  makes  himself  known  as  exalted  above 
all  created  angels,  in  Josh.  5,  where  be  first  calls  himself  the 
Prince  of  angels,  and  then  claims  divine  honours.  To  the  same 
point  is  the  appellation  "  the  Angel  of  the  Lord's  countenance," 

1  Comp.  Ewald  ^  306. 

*  Comp.  the  corresponding  language  respecting  Christ :  ir  avxti 
MOToutBi  nap  to  nXtJQWfia  t^;  S^wTtitog  o-tofitnuwgf  Col.  2:  9.  Calvin, 
"  In  ipw>  residebit  gloria  ac  majestaa  mea." 
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Is.  63: 9,  which  can  refer  to  nothing  else  than  to  a  perfect  reve- 
lation of  the  Divine  Being.  To  these  we  may  subjoin  also  all 
those  passages  where  the  persons  to  whom  the  Angel  of  God  has 
appeared,  express  the  conviction  that  they  have  seen  Grod  ^'  face 
to  face,"  and  the  fear  that  they  must  die.  These  passages 
demonstrate  beyond  controversy,  that  they  recognised  in  the 
Angel  of  Jehovah  more  than  a  created  angel.  Indeed  there 
nowhere  appears  any  trace  of  evidence,  that  they  believed  the 
seeing  of  such  an  one  to  endanger  life. 

IL  Still  easier  to  confute  is  another  hypothesis,  which  was 
brought  forward  by  Herder,^  and  is  mentioned  with  approbation 
by  Kosenmueller,  although  he  explains  himself  differently  in 
different  passages.  According  to  them  the  Angel  of  Jehovah 
can  be  nothing  more  than  a  natural  phenomenon,  or  a  visible 
token  by  which  Jehovah  makes  his  presence  known.  Thus  the 
fiery  bush,  Ex.  3,  and  the  cloudy  pillar,  were  this  Angel.  Of 
the  numerous  arguments  which  go  to  oppose  this  hypothesis,  we 
here  mention  only  a  few. 

1.  If  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  then  at  least  there  must 
always  occur  a  natural  cause,  whenever  an  appearance  of  the 
Angel  of  Jehovah  is  related.  But  this  is  the  case  only  twicej 
at  the  appearance  in  the  fiery  bush,  and  in  the  pillar  of  cloud. 
And  in  both  these  cases,  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  natural  cause.  In  Ex.  3: 2  it  is  said,  ''And 
the  Angel  of  Jehovah  appeared  to  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  from 
the  bush ;"  and  in  v.  4, ''  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  called  to  him 
from  the  bush ;"  instead  of  which,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Herder,  it  must  mean, "  Jehovah  appeared  to  him,  and  Jehovah 
called  him."  In  c.  14:  19  it  is  first  related  that  the  Angel  of 
God  had  betaken  himself  to  the  rear  of  the  army  of  the  Israelites, 
and  then  the  same  is  repeated  of  the  pillar  of  cloud.  How 
much  less  can  this  hypothesis  be  applied  in  those  passages, 
where,  without  any  appearance  meeting  the  eye,  the  voice  merely 
of  the  angel  of  God  sounds  from  heaven,  as  Cren.  21 :  17.  22: 1 1. 

2.  That  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  was  not  something  of  momen- 
tary appearance,  but  a  continually  existing  being,  is  evident  from 
Gen.  48:  15,  where  Jacob  prays  for  his  blessing  upon  the  sons 
of  Joseph. 

But  we  abstain  from  the  farther  refutation  of  this  hypothesis ; 
which  might  indeed  be  gathered  in  full  from  every  narrative 
which  relates  to  the  point  in  question. 


1  Geist  der  Heb.  Poeaie,  n.  47. 
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III.  Others  suppose  that  the  rtii^  ^9^9}  Angd  ofJehovahj  is 
identical  with  Jehovah ;  that  it  does  not  aenote  a  person  different 
from  him,  but  only  his  own  form  of  appearance.  So  Sack,  who 
would  translate  ^tj\Q  by  message^  rather  than  by  messenger,^  Pust* 
kucheo  goes  furth'er,  and  asserts  that  Siirr|  ^({VSQ,  wherever  it  oc* 
curs,  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  ^iog>avia.  Rosenmueller  too,  who 
does  not  remain  at  all  consistent  with  himself,  appears,  on  Gen. 
16:  7,  to  incline  to  tlib  view.  He  there  explains  wn^  'Vi\^  ^Y 
*<  symbolum  illud  visibile,  quo  deus  sese  hominibus  conspicuen- 
dum  praebuit," — ^^'that  vbibie  symbol  by  which  God  causes 
himself  to  be  seen  by  men."'  De  Wette  acknowledges  himself 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion  :'  **  The  angels  are  original  personifi- 
cations of  the  powers  of  nature,  or  of  the  extraordinary  agencies 
and  providences  of  God ;  hence  the  Angel  ofJehovahj  as  being 
nothing  personal  in  his  ovm  nattarey  is  interchanged  with  Jeho- 
vah or  Etohim."  To  the  same  opinion  Ewald  appears  to  in- 
cline,^ who  attributes  a  particular  importance  to  the  circumstance, 
tliat  the  noun  ^2«lr^,  cannot  imply  any  thing  of  a  personal  nature 
00  account  of  itsybrm,  but  must  have  a  neuter  or  indefinite  sense, 
and  must  mean  message.  So  also  Koester.^  This  hypothesis 
has  indeed  much  that  is  specious.  It  perfectly  suffices  for  the 
interpretation  of  some  passages.  But  on  a  closer  trial  of  all  the 
passages,  it  shews  itself  to  be  unfounded.  The  facts  on  which 
It  rests,  and  which  seem  to  demand  it,  are  explained  perfectly 
by  the  remark,  that  the  divine  wisdom  concealed  the  distinction 
between  the  Messenger  and  Him  who  sent  him,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree under  the  Old  Testament ;  because  under  that  the  main- 
tenance of  Monotheism  had  more  practical  significancy,  than  the 
knowledge  of  the  different  persons  in  the  Godhead  ;  and  hence 
every  thing  was  carefully  avoided,  which,  in  the  strong  inclina- 

1  Commeniatt.  Thed.  Bonn  1821.  p.  19.  *^  Ita  ut  Tiirv  ^MlrQ  non 
tarn  personam  a  Jehovah  distinr.tam»  sed  naturalem  iliam  apparitionein» 
qua  Jehovah  loqui  et  se  ni&nifestare  voluit,  indicare  videauu".  Per- 
sona, quae  agnoscitur  in  nuntio  Jehovae,  Bein[)er  Jebova  ipse  est,  ac  no- 
bis fortasse  tjfitVQ  potius  message,  quam  messenger  vertendum  esseL" 

*  Untersuchung  der  bib].  Urgeschichte,  Halle  1823.  p.  61. 

3  Coinp.  on  the  contrary  his  note  oo  Zech.  3: 2,  "  Vocatur  legatus 
de  nomine  principis  sui." 

4  Dogmatik  I,  §  106,  83. 
^  Heb.  Gram.  p.  245. 

^  Meletemata  crit.  et  exeget  in  Zachariae  partem  posteriorero,  p.  68. 
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tioD  of  the  people  to  polytheism,  could  bring  the  former  into  ihe 
least  daoger.  From  this  coDsideration  it  is  also  explained,  why  the 
oneness  of  the  tri^^  1^\^  ^'^^  Jehovah,  is  more  prominent  than 
his  distinction  from  him.^-The  principal  reasons  which  oblige 
us  to  suppose,  that  by  the  tii'ST  ^t^hn  is  denoted  a  personal  na- 
ture, distinct  from  Jehovah,  yet  united  with  him  by  an  essential 
oneness,  and  that  ^vbn  is  not  to  be  translated  message^  but  tnes- 
ienger^  are  the  following  : 

In  Gen.  48:  15,  the  angel  who  was  Jacob's  protector  is  ex- 
pressly dbtinguished  from  Jehovah.  If  this  was  no  being,  sub- 
sisting personally,  how  could  Jacob  pray  for  a  blessing  from  God 
the  Father  and  frooi  him?  There  is  manifestly  a  personal  dis- 
tinction contained  in  Ex.  23:  20,  where  Jehovah  promises  the 
Israelites  that  he  would  send  an  angel  before  them,  in  whom  his 
name  is.  Jehovah  constantly  speaks  of  him  in  the  third  person, 
attributes  to  him  personal  properties,  etc.  Still  more  definite  is 
this  distinction  in  Josh.  5:  13.  The  rr^'rp  ^df^Q  calls  himself 
there  the  Captain  of  Jehovah's  host,  and,  in  respect  to  relation, 
ranks  himselt  below  Jehovah,  although  he  immediately  afterwards 
claims  divine  honours.  The  translation  "  message  of  Jehovah" 
is  entirely  excluded  by  Is.  63:  9,  where  it  would  be  nonsense  to 
translate  '\'^b  HHi'o  by  '*  message  of  his  countenance."  —  This 
hypothesis  too,  if  we  overlook  all  those  passages  which  entirely 
refute  it,  is  certainly  not  the  natural  one  which  suggests  itself  to 
every  person  at  first  view ;  for,  as  Vitringa  remarks  on  Is.  63:  9, 
^'  the  whole  narrative,  by  the  unerring  rule  of  logic,  marks  a 
[personal]  distinction."  ^ 

But  there  are  weighty  arguments  which  contradict  all  these 
hypotheses  in  common. 

1.  It  must  appear  to  us  the  less  remarkable  to  find  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  doctrine  of  a  Revealer  of  God,  like  God,  and 
yet  distinguished  from  him ;  of  a  mediator  between  him  and 
the  world,— and  we  can  the  less  easily  undertake  to  obliterate 
the  traces  of  this  doctrine  by  untenable  hypotheses, — inasmuch 
as  we  find  the  same  doctrine  amongst  all  nations.  We  content 
ourselves  here  with  pointing  out  this  belief  among  the  Persians ; 
because  the  religion  of  this  people  exhibits  the  greatest  relation- 
ship with  that  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  therefore  we  are  jus- 
tified in  tracing  down  this  doctrine  from  the  original  revelation, 
among  them,  in  preference  to  any  other  people.    The  Zenda- 

^  "  Omnis  relatio  ex  certo  logicae  canone  distinguit.'' 
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vesta  distinguishes  between  Zervane  AkerenCf  tbe  concealed 
God  and  origin  of  all  things,  and  Ormuzd^  tbe  first  of  the 
Amschaspandiy  ('*  the  angelic  chief  of  Jehovah,")  who,  as  the 
first  of  created  things,  is  the  creator  of  all  other  created  tbiogs ; 

[>ossesses  majesty  like  God  ;  acts  as  a  mediator  in  all  things  re- 
al ing  to  the  world ;  and  from  whom  Zoroaster  derived  all  his 
revelations.  **  Ormuzd,  this  first  of  the  Amschaspands,tbis  be- 
ing enveloped  in  majesty,  appears  in  the  Ziend  writings  in  two 
very  different  forms.  At  one  time  as  a  creature,  who  has  his 
body  and  his  Ferver^  who  was  produced  by  Zervane  Akerene^ 
liice  the  remaining  Amschaspands ;  so  that  he  belongs  to  the 
Amschaspands  and  is  himself  an  Amschaspand,  although  the 
first  and  greatest.  In  the  second  form  he  is  represented  as  the  al- 
mighty creator  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  as  creator  and  god  of 
the  remaining  six  Amschaspands,  above  whom  he  is  infinitely  ex- 
alted."^ How  easily  might  here  a  resemblance  be  traced,  be- 
tween tbe  myrr  ^N^Q  and  Ormuzd  !  Especially  remarkable  is 
one  passage  of  the  Zendavesta  : '  "  I  approach  thee,  powerfully 
operating  fire  (Orvazeshte),  existing  since  the  beginning  of  things, 
the  foundation  of  union  between  Ormuzd  and  the  being  en- 
wrapped in  glory  (Zervane  Akerene),  whom  I  am  content  not  to 
explain."  Here  is  asserted  a  mysterious  union  between  the  in- 
visible God  and  his  revealer,  by  means  of  the  fire  Orvazeshte; 
to  which  is  attributed  the  same  in  the  Zend  books,  which  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  attributed  to  the  fi'^rf^M  h^'n,  the  principle  of 
all  life  in  the  moral  and  physical  world  .^ 

2.  Against  all  these  hypotheses  speaks  further  the  tradition  of 
the  Jews.  The  ancient  Jews  found  in  all  the  passages  where 
the  Angel  of  God  is  spoken  of,  neither  an  inferior  angel,  nor  a 
natural  cause,  nor  the  invisible  God  himself,  but  the  proper  me- 
diator between  God  and  the  world,  the  author  of  all  revelations, 
to  whom  they  gave  the  name  Metatron.  This  is  originally  an 
appellative  noun,  nomen  appellativum^  which  might  therefore 
have  been  applied  to  different  beings;^  and  one  must  correctly 

'  Rhode  Die  heUtge  Sage  des  Zendvolkes,  p.  317. 

*  Vol.  1.  p.  169. 

3  Comp.  Rhode,  p.  182  aq.  345. 

^  Very  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  ety- 
mology of  this  name.  By  far  the  most  probable  derivation  is  that 
maintained  by  Danz  in  Metuchen  M  T.  ex  Tcdm,  iUusir.  p.  727  sq. 
and  by  Buxtorf  _«ii&  voce,  from  the  Latin  mettUorf  which  is  explained 
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distioguisb  between  the  higher  and  lower  Meiatrortj  (which  last, 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  higher,  as  the  higher  does  to 

the  most  high  God,)  as  it  occurs  in  numerous  passages  in  the 

■      " '  II.  — — —  -■ 

by   Suidas,  o  nQoanoareXXofuyog  ayysXog  ngo  tov  Sqx^^^^'     The  ap- 
pellation appears  to  have  been  derived  from  Is.  63:  9,  where  the  Re- 
Tealer  of  God  is  called  the  Prince  of  the  Countenance  of  Jehovah. 
Comp.  Elias  Levita,  Tuhbi  f.  53,  in  Eisenmenger,  p.  396,  "  The  Me- 
tatron  is  the  Prince  of  the  Countenance,  t3'^3&n  'HlC^  and  it  is  said  of 
him,  that  he  is  that  angel  v^o  always  looks  upon  the  fkce  of  God." 
In  favour  of  this  derivation  is  also  the  fact,  that  the  word  metaior  is  very 
common  in  the  Rabbinical  writings  in  the  sense  oflegtUuSy  as  the  syno- 
nyme  of  mb^,  comp.  Buztorf  c.  1191.  Danz  1.  c.  p.  725;  that  Meta- 
tron  as  an  appellative  occurs  demonstrably  in  the  same  sense,  comp. 
BreachU  Rabha  in  Buxtorf  c.  1193 ;  that  the  Rabbins  with  tolerable 
unanimity  give  the  meaning  of  odrjyog  as  the  signification  of  this 
word,  although  they  differ  from  one  another  in  the  etymology  ;  and 
finally,  that  the  majority  of  the  Rabbins  give  distinctly  this  etymology. 
Comp.  the  passages  in  Danz  1.  c.  p.  724  sq. — Next  to  this,  the  dcriva^ 
lion  firom  the  Latin  mediaior  has  the  most  probability.     The  Metatron 
bears  in  the  Sohar  the  name  D'^fit^TSd^n  fit1173]?,  colimna  medUtaiia, 
Comp.  Sommer  T^eoZ.  Sohar,  p.  36.    Still  the  word  mediator  does  not 
elsewhere  occur  in  the  Rabbinic  language ;  and  moreover  none  of  the 
reasons  favour  this  derivation,  which  speak  for  the  former. — Another 
has  still  less  to  support  it,  which  was  given  by  Majus,  Tkeol.  Jud,  p.  72, 
and  last  by  Meyer,  Bldtterf,  hChere  fVahrh.  IV.  188,  from  fuia  and 
'd'Qoyogy  i.  q.  6  fAStoxog  tov  d-govov,  6  avv&govog.     But  fierad-govog  is 
not  even  so  much  as  a  Greek  word,  and  still  less  can  it  be  shown,  that 
it  has  been  naturalized  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect     Further,  the  Rab- 
bins founded  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Metatron  on  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  every  probability  would  go  to  show  that  they  borrow- 
ed the  name  from  the  same.   But  there  are  no  passages  where  the  name 
Sharer  of  the  Throne,  aiiv^govog^  is  given  to  the  Angel  of  Grod.     Final- 
ly, that  the  name  was  originally  not  peculiar  to  the  Angel  of  Jehovah 
merely,  is  of  itself  decisive.    We  produce  here  only  a  single  passage, 
where  it  occurs  in  this  more  general  sense.     JaUcut  Rvbeni  in  Danz, 
I.  c.  p.  731,  Si  nonfuerit  Justus  in  hoc  mundo,  tunc  Shechina  vestU  sese 
in  quodam  Metatron,     Compare  all  the  passages  where  an  inferior 
Metatron  is  spoken  of.  — But  least  of  all  can  we  give  our  approbation 
to  the  most  recent  hypothesis,  that  of  Schmieden  He  derives  the  word, 
(1.  c.  p.  41  sq.  Excursus  de  Milatrone,)  from  the  Persian  MUhras,     For 
this  derivation  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  slight  resemblance  in  the 
sound  of  the  two  words.     The  resemblance  of  nature,  which  is  par- 
ticularly urged  by  Schmieder^  is  only  apparent.     The  Metatron  of  the 
Jews  appears  as  the  supreme  revealer  of  the  hidden  Crod,  as  partaker 
in  his  natiure  and  his  majesty,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  like  the  Or- 
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Jewish  writings.^  The  doctrine  of  the  ioferior  Metatron,  wbom 
many  suppose  to  be  Enochi  is  probably  founded  on  Ex.  32:  34. 
The  higher  Metatron  is  not  unfrequently  identified  with  the 
Sbechina,  the  habitation  of  God  in  the  world.  Thu^  it  is  said 
for  example  in  the  book  Tikkune  Sohar^  "  The  Metatron  is  the 
very  Sbechina,  and  Sbechina  is  called  the  Metatron  of  Jeho- 
vah, because  he  is  the  crown  of  the  ten  Sephirae."^    Yet  other 

muzd  from  wbom  all  revelations  were  derived.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Mithras  is  an  inferior  being,  created  by  Ormuzd,  a  valiant  combatant 
indeed  in  his  host,  but  who  stands  back  fur  behind  the  great  Bahman, 
the  king  of  the  Amschaspands.  The  passages  from  Plutarah  (dt  It.  d 
O.  c.  46)  and  the  Zend  books,  where  Mithras  is  called  a  mediator, 
furnish  a  foundation  for  a  relationship  between  Mithras  and  Metadron 
only  apparent  For  the  Metatron  of  the  Hebrews  mediates  in  all  the 
relations  of  the  hidden  God  with  the  creation.  On  the  contrary,  Mi- 
thras is  called  mediator  only  so  far  as  **  be  mediaUd  during  the  snug- 
gle between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  to  render  the  influence  of  the  last 
harmless."  The  doctrine  conceruing  him  has  also  more  of  a  physical 
than  a  moral  import ;  comp.  Rhode  Dcu  RdigionstyHem  des  Ztnd- 
vMts^  p.  264  sq.  In  fine,  as  the  original  appellative  signification  of 
the  name  decides  against  its  being  borrowed  from  the  Persians^  so  do 
analogy  at  all  can  be  adduced  for  this  etymology  ;  while  the  borrow- 
ing of  names  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  is,  in  many  instances,  found 
to  be  susceptible  of  demonstration.  Comp.  e.  g.  ArmiUus^  the  Gre^ 
i^rifAoldog,  and  Matrona,  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  Cabbaltadc 
writings. 

^  The  fiiilure  to  distinguish  between  these  has  led  Eiaenmenger 
into  great  confusion.  We  adduce  here  only  one  or  two  passages : 
R.  Ruben  fit,  Hosehkt  in  Danz  L  c.  p.  796,  **  Sbechina  longe  excelsior 
est  Henocho  convenienter  cum  illo  quod  per  traditionem  accepi,  fore 
metatorem  magnum  et  metatorem  parvum,  quorum  magniis  est  ipsis- 
sima  Sbechina,  e  qua  ille  emanat  et  de  nomine  ejus.  ^^  Sbechina 
Tocatur  Metatron."  In  another  passage:  ^Invenimus  in  Sobar, 
quod  duo  sint  metatores,  Metatron  mazimus  et  Metatron  parvus 
ereatus."  Comp.  other  passages  in  Danz,  p.  790,  735.  That  the  as- 
sertion of  most  Rabbms,  that  J1lDt3^73  with  Yodh  denotes  the  supe- 
rior, and  without  Yodh  the  in^rior  Metatron,  is  incorrect,  is  shown 
by  Schmieder,l.c.  p.  28,  from  the  Paraphrase  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  5: 
94,  where  the  orthography  with  Yodh  is  admitted,  although  the  in- 
ferior Metatron  is  the  subject  of  remark. 

^  See  Glaesener  TheoL  Soharicay  p.  37 :  ^  Metatron  est  ipsissima 
Shechina,  et  Sbechina  Metatron  Jehovae  vocatur,  quia  corona  est 
decern  Sephirarum."  Comp.  the  array  of  proofii  in  Danz,  in  Meu^ 
sehtn  M  T,  ex  Talmud.  Ulusir,  p.  733  sq.  Edzardi  Tract.  Beradi. 
p.  332. 
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passages  show  that  they  distioguisbed  the  Metatron  and  the 
Shecfaina  in  another  respect ;  and  identified  the  Metatron  with 
the  Shechina,  only  so  far  as  the  latter  concentrated  and  repre- 
sented itself  in  a  personal  way  in  the  fornaer.  Thus  it  is  said  in 
the  book  Eihd  Abraham :  '^  Metatron  is  the  column  of  roedia«* 
tbn,  in  whom  appears  that  holy  one  blessed  in  his  Shechina.^ 
And  in  another  passage :  ^  '*  The  Supreme  God  and  his  She- 
china  are  within  the  Metatron,  that  is  to  say,  he  who  is  called 
Shaddai."  Still  more  plainly  is  this  expressed  in  a  passage  of 
Rabbi  Moses  Corduero  :  *'  The  angel  here  is  the  vestment  of 
the  Shechina,  and  the  Shechina  conceals  itself  in  the  midst  of 
him,  and  shows  his  operations  by  him.  Yet  he  is  not  the  Shechi- 
na itself,  but,  if  it  were  proper,  I  would  call  him  the  place  of 
the  Shechina's  exile."  ^  And  again  Rabbi  Moses  Corduero 
says :  *  p^^Da  ^jirii  nannn  na'^Dio,  "  the  Shechina  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Metatron."  From  these  and  other  passages  it  ap- 
pears, that  they  conceived  the  relation  of  the  Shechina  to  the 
Metatron  to  be  about  the  same,  as  the  Persians  did  the  relation 
of  the  fire  Orvazeshte  to  Orrouzd. — ^The  Metatron  is  not  created, 
but  emanates.  Comp.  R.  Moses  ben  Hoscbke :  "  It  is  manifest 
from  this  that  there  is  a  Metatron  of  emanation  and  a  Metatron  of 
creation  who  is  his  herald.  The  Metatron  of  emanation  is  he  who 
appeared  to  Moses^in  the  bush."  ^  He  is  united  with  the  Supreme 
God  by  a  oneness  of  essence.  R.  Bechai  says :  ^*  The  Rabbins 
explain  the  words  1^  ^Jon  ht< '  thou  shalt  not  change  me  for  him,' 
(in  such  a  way  that  you  shall  think  me  one,  and  him  another,) 
and  God  says  this  to  Moses  tliat  he  may  understand  that  both 
are  one,  and  most  intimately  united,  without  separation.  He  is 
the  Lord  himself  and  at  the  same  time  is  the  ambassador  of  the 


^  Id  Danz  L  c.  p.  735,  "  Columna  niedietatis  est  Metatron,  in  quo 
apparet  saoctua  ille  benediotus  in  Shechina  sua." 

^  Sommer  1.  c.  p.  36^  ''  Deus  O.  M.  ejusque  Shechina  sunt  infra 
Metatrooem,  quippe  qui  vocatur  ShaddaL'' 

^  In  Danz  L  c.  p.  736,  ^  Augehis  hie  vestimentum  eat  Sbechinae 
ct  Shechina  occultat  sese  in  ejus  medio,  suasque  ipsa  OBtendit  opera- 
tiones  per  eundem.  Non  tamen  Shechina  ipsa — eed  si  dicere  fiis 
esset  Shechinae  vocarem  exilium."  Comp.  other  passages  in  Knorr 
a  Rosenroth  KMala  denudata  I.  p.  528. 

*  In  Sommer,  p.  87. 

^  In  Danz  L  c.  p.  737,  '*  Manifeatum  bine  eat,  quod  sit  Metatron 
emanationis  et  Metatron  creatioDis,  qui  est  nuntius.  Metatrpn  autem 
emanationis  est  ille,  qui  Moei  apparuit  in  rubo.*' 
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Lord."^  He  is  called  id  tbe  Talmud  bbia^Sn  ^O,  the  Prince  of 
the  World?  He  is  the  visible  revealer  of  God.  In  the  Book 
Sohar^  it  is  said,  '<  Metatron  is  the  garment  of  Shaddai."  He 
is  called  id  the  Talmud,^  the  angel  **  whose  name  is  as  the  name 
of  his  Lord.''  He  has  the  dominioD  over  all  creatures.  So  the 
Book  Sohar :  '*  MetatroD  is  the  servant  of  Jehovah^  the  senior 
of  his  household,  the  beginning  of  his  creatures,  exercising  his 
dominion  over  all  things,  which  are  committed  to  him.  God 
Supreme  hath  indeed  delivered  to  him  the  dominion  over  all  his 
hosts."  ^  Othioth  Rabbi  Akkiva  holds  the  following  language  ^ 
"  The  Metatron  is  the  angel.  Prince  of  the  countenance  [of  Je- 
hovah] ;  the  angel,  Prince  of  the  law,  Prince  of  wisdom. 
Prince  of  strength.  Prince  of  majesty.  Prince  of  the  temple, 
Prince  of  kings,  Prince  of  rulers,  Prince  of  the  high  and  ex- 
alted and  the  many  and  noble  Princes  that  are  in  heaven  and 
upon  earth."  All  the  splendid  attributes  which  are  ascribed  to 
bim  singly  in  other  places,  are  united  in  a  remarkable  passage  in 
tbe  Cabbalistic  Book  Rasiel,  in  Edzard,  p.  234. 

That  this  doctrine  is  originally  a  Jewish  doctrine  and  not  at 
all  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  it 
is  explained  from  tbe  Old  Testament  in  all  the  passages  where 
it  occurs  [in  Jewish  books].  There  is  always  either  a  definite 
quotation  of  the  passages  where  the  Sii'n^  ?[»I:?g  is  mentioned,  or 
a  manifest  reference  to  them.  For  its  tiigh  antiquity  there  are 
many  reasons.  That  the  doctrine  existed  in  the  time  of  the  LXX, 
appears  from  Is^  9:  6,  where  they  translate  ):»  yy\'^  t(\^  by 
fityakfjg  povkfJQ  ay/ikogj  probably,  asGesenius  correctly  remarks, 

^  Id  Edzaidi  Tract  Talmud.  Benchoth  p.  231.  ''Rabbini  p.  m. 
verba  1^  *l!J2D  ^N  explicarunt :  ne  permutes  me  in  illo  (ut  alium  me, 
alium  ilium  esse  putes),  dicttque  hoc  ideo  deus  ad  Mosem,  ut  intellj- 
geret,  utrumque  unum  ease  et  arctiasime  unitum  absque  separatione. 
— Est  ilie  dominus  ipse  et  legatus  domioi." 

^  Comp.  the  passages  in  Sommer,  I.  c.  p.  45. 

'  Sommer  p.  38.    "  Indumentum  tov  ^^tS  est  Metatron." 

^  Tract  Sankedrin  in  Sommer  1.  c  *'  Cujus  nomen  sicut  nomen 
domini  sui.'' 

^  In  Sommer,  L  c.  p.  35.  ^  Metatron  servus  Jehovae,  senior  domus 
ejus,  qui  est  principium  creaturarum  ejus,  dominium  ezercens  super 
omnia,  quae  ipsi  sunt  tradita.  Tradidit  vero  ipsi  dominium  deus  O. 
M.  super  omnes  exercitus  suos. 

^  Eisenmenger  II.  p.  396. 
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for  theological  reasons,  to  signify  that  in  the  Messiah  not  the  Su- 
preme God  but  his  Rerealer  would  appear.  R.  Alshech  on 
Gen.  18:  2,  represents  this  doctrine  as  traditional:  "Every  an- 
gel spoken  of  in  Scripture  absolutely,  is  Metator,  the  prince  of  the 
countenance,  whose  name  is  like  the  name  of  his  Lord,  accord-' 
ing  to  the  language  of  our  doctors^  in  commenting  on  the  test 
of  the  Bible :  Lo  I  send  my  angel  before  your  face  etc.  and,  Lo 
my  angel  shall  go  etc."^ — ^Further,  had  this  doctrine  been  of  later 
origin,  it  could  not  have  obtained  its  great  diffusion  ;  it  occurs 
not  only  in  the  cabbalistic  writings,  but  in  those  of  the  most  di- 
verse character.  Besides,  it  is  found  not  only  in  the  Talmud, 
but  it  appears  in  the  book  Sobar,  already  perfectly  formed. 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  book,  as  to  the 
principal  parts  which  compose  it,  was  written  at  a  very  early 
period  ;  although  numerous  later  interpolations  must  have  occur- 
red, as  is  the  case  in  almost  all  Jewish  i^ritings.^  But  Schmie- 
der  correctly  remarks :  "  The  cabbalistic  doctrine  concerning 
the  Metatron  in  the  book  Sohar,  bears  the  marks  of  such  cultiva- 
tion, that  it  could  not  be  recently  invented  in  that  age,  but  seems  to 
have  employed  the  frequent  thoughts  of  many,  and  to  have  been 
perfected  by  their  labours."  ^  Many  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment too  make  for  the  antiquity  of  this  doctrine,  particularly  the 
Pauline  epistles ;  in  which  one  can  hardly  avoid  supposing,  that 
the  expressions  which  were  in  use  among  the  Jews  respecting 
the  Metatron  were  applied  to  Christ,  and  with  perfect  propriety, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see ;  inasmuch  as  the  n^Vr^  ^^^%  or  the 
Metatron,  was  to  appear  in  the  Messiah.^    The  resemblance 

^  In  Danz,  I.  c.  p.  734.  ^  Oranis  angelus  absolute  dictus  in  scrip- 
tura  est  princeps  facioruoi  Metator,  cujus  nomen  est  sicut  nomea 
domiui  ejus,  wcundum  sermonem  dodorum  noitlrorum  p»  m.  ad  teztum 
biblicuoi :  Ecce  ego  missurus  sum  aogelum  ante  facies  tuas  etc  et 
Ecce  angelus  lueus  ibit  etc.*' 

^  Corop.  some  of  these  in  Tholuek,  Stelleii  aos  dem  Sohar,  BerL 
1824.  Vorrede. 

'  L.  c.  p.  25.  ^  Cabbalistica  de  Mitatrone  doctrina  in  libro  Sohar  ita 
ezculta  est,  m  oec  ilia  aetata  receos  iDventa,  sed  variis  multonim  me* 
ditatioDibos  veraata  et  aueta  jam  fuisse  vidoatur." 

*  Comp.  e.  g.  the  passages  adduced  from  Otbioth  R.  Akkiva  with 
Eph.  1:  21  seq.  la  Sohar  f.  77.  Sulzb.  Sommer  1.  c.  p.  35,  the  Me- 
tatron is  called  Dip»  bw  mmn  ribtin,  "the  beginning  of  the  crear 
tures  of  God."   Comp.  nQoniroxog  niffiig  mhi^g  CoL  \i  15.    The  Me- 
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between  tbe  New  Testament  passages  and  those  of  tbe  Rabbins 
is  so  great,  that  it  could  not  be  accidental.  And  finally,  it  speaks 
for  the  antiquity  of  this  doctrine,  that  it  occurs  even  in  rbilo  : 
**To  the  archangel  and  eldest  Logos,  on  account  of  his  peculiar 
excellence,  the  Father  who  begat  all  things,  has  dven  to  stand 
as  the  one  who  divides  that  which  is  naade,  from  Hiro  who  made 
it ;  and  he  is  the  object  of  supplication  to  the  mortal  destined  for 
immortality,  the  ambassador  of  Him  who  leads  to  obedience."  ^ 
Yet  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  tbe  age  of  tbe  name  Metatron, 
as  the  exclusive  designation  of  the  archangel,  is  equally  ancient 
with  the  doctrine  itself.  It  follows  from  the  remarkable  passage 
of  Rabbi  Menachem  of  Rekanat,^  that  the  archangel  was  orig- 
inally called  by  a  multitude  of  appellative  names,  until  at  last 
one  of  them,  Metatron,  came  to  be  a  standing  name,  a  kind  of 
nomen  proprium.  By  Jonathan  in  Ex.  3,  tbe  Angel  of  Jeho- 
vah is  called  Segansagel;  and  in  Jalkut  Shimoni?  and  nu- 
merous other  passages,  be  is  called  Michael.^ 

We  believe  then  that  we  have  shown  from  sufficient  evidence, 
that  by  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  to  be  understood  the  Revealer 
of  God,  who,  partaking  of  his  divinity,  and  united  with  him  by  a 
oneness  of  nature,  was  the  mediator  of  all  the  communicatioas 
of  God  at  first  to  the  patriarchs,  and  afterwards  to  the  visible 
theocracy.  This  Revealer  of  God  was  expected  in  future  times 
as  a  great  restorer.  This  appears  from  many  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  divine  names,  attributes,  and  actions,  are 
attributed  to  the  Messiah.  If  the  Messiah  is  admitted  to  be 
God,  then  he  could  stand  in  no  other  connexbn  with  tbe  Su- 
preme God,  agreeably  to  the  whole  religious  system  of  the  Old 

tatron  is  called  the  Majesty,  the  Veil  of  God,  the  one  through  whom 
God  ifl  known,  the  one  who  bean  the  image  of  God,  the  one  accord- 
ing to  whose  image  man  is  created.  R.BechaiinEUlzard,Lc.p.232./a^ 
kid  Chadasek  p.  237.  SbAor  L  c.  and  p.  III.  f.  91.  Sulz.  Sommer  p.  36. 
Comp.  wMv  Tov  ^«ov  xov  ao^orov.  Col.  1:  15.  ajtavymafui  t^g  diffig 
Mid  jTo^aim;^  t^s  vnoatatTBotg  tov  &toVf  Heb.  1:  3.  2  Cor.  4:  4. 

^  Philo,  Qicif  rerum  dMnanim  Haerts^  p.  50.  T&  8i  a^/ay/ilep 
Ml*  n^wfivtttt^  ^/^  ^^  igniir  i^aiQnav  tdwttp  6  %i  oka  Ymnft^ug  ntb" 
xi\qyXva  lu^oqimr  (nag  to  /erifAtvop  duatqlyn  tov  nmoviptojog  *  o  di  ov- 
to;  ixitiig  fdy  iim  xov  ^inixov  nrjQolvwTog  a«»  v^g  to  ai^a^or,  n^^ 
fiwn\g  di  xov  ^ytfiorog  ngog  xo  wtiinoov, 

*  In  Eisenmengtr^  p.  374  '  In  EisenmengtTf  p.  375. 

4  Comp.  DaasE,  L  <^  p.  783, 731 
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Testament,  than  that  in  which  they  supposed  the  Malah  Jeho- 
vah to  stand.  And  more  than  this,  Mai.  3:  1  testi&es  to  the 
identity  of  both  in  the  most  deGnite  manner.  There  the  Mes- 
siah bears  the  name  r)'^">3n  ^6!-,^i  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant^ 
either  in  the  general  sense  of  n'^'^.a,  the  angel  who  mediates 
every  engagement  between  God  and  men ;  or  in  its  special  sense, 
the  angel  who  concluded  the  covenant  with  the  Israelites  on  Si- 
nai. Dy  this  appellation  the  Messiah  is  shown  to  be  identical 
with  the  rtjh^  ^Kb'Qj  whose  agency  in  the  giving  of  the  law  on 
Sinai,  though  not  expressly  mentioned  indeed  in  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative, is  yet  sufficiently  established,  in  part  by  analogy,  and  in  part 
by  the  direct  testimony  of  the  prophets.  And  since  the  MW  ^fiflj? 
in  the  passages  where  he  is  expressly  mentioned,  has  the  names 
fi'^rjbfi^  and  rrj?i^  alternately,  he  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  under- 
stood "as  spoken  of,  where  the  language  throughout  applies  to 
Jehovah  alone.  Comp.  e.  g.  Gen.  32:  24  sq.  with  Hos.  12: 
4 — 6 ;  also  Ex.  3,  where  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  makes  himself 
known  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  as  the 
deliverer  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Eg3rpt,  jvith  Ex.  20:  3  where 
the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  not  mentioned,  and  Jehovah  says,  ^^  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God  who  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt."  If  it 
was  the  office  of  the  ftVrP  ^fifbo  generally,  to  mediate  in  the 
communications  between  tne  invisible  God  and  men,  then  must 
his  interposition  be  supposed  where  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned. 
As  proofs  of  known  identity  of  the  illVi")  ^^\f2  and  the  Messiah 
in  the  Old  Testament,  perhaps  two  other  passages  may  also  be 
quoted,  viz.  Hos.  3:  5,  if  we  consider  !i]«i^  ^It3  as  synonvmous 
with  nittj  ^1^,  the  visible  appearance,  the  Shechina  ot  God» 
which  concentrates  itself  in  the  ^in^  ^^-,9;  and  Mich.  5:  1,  if 
«  we  translate  the  word  niMXi^Q  outgoings j  ^'  whose  outgoings  are 
from  eternity,"  i.  e.  who  from  eternity  goes  out  from  the  invisi- 
ble God  and  reveals  him.  The  identity  of  the  Angel  of  Jeho- 
vah and  the  Messiah  is  implied  in  Is.  9:  5,  where  the  same 
name  is  attributed  to  the  Messiah,  which  in  Judges  13:  18  the 
Angel  of  Jehovah  gives  to  himself. 

This  identity  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  or  the  Metatron^  with 
the  Messiah,  was  acknowledged  by  the  later  Jews ;  as  the  pas- 
sage above  quoted  from  the  LXX  has  proved.  The  same  is  pre- 
supposed by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  as  a  doctrine 
generally  received ;  as  appears  from  passages  to  be  adduced 
below.  We  quote,  as  in  point  here,  another  remarkable  passage 
from  the  Sohari  ^^  When  his  servant  is  spoken  of,  the  servant  of 
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Jeboyah  is  uoderstood,  tbe  senior  of  his  house,  prepared  for  his 
service.  But  who  is  he  ?  He  is  Meutroo,  as  we  have  said, 
that  will  hereafter  be  uaited  with  a  body  (i.  e.  will  assume  a 
human  body)  in  the  womb  of  his  mother."^  But  what  raises 
this  identity  of  the  TT^'n'^  1^^^  ^od  the  Messiah  to  the  roost  in- 
dubitable certainty,  is  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament. 
Christ  appears  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  mediator  of  tbe 
old  covenant ;  to  him  is  every  thing  ascribed  which  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  ascribed  to  Jehovah  and  his  Revealer.  In  John 
i:  11  it  is  said,  that  Christ  came  iic  ra  iduij  and  oi  iiiQ* 
received  him  not.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  people  of  Is- 
rael always  appear  as  ^^n^  ^\^^i  the  possession  or  inheritance 
of  Jehovah.  According  to  John  12:  41,  Isaiah  saw  the  gloiy  of 
Christ  and  spake  of  him ;  on  the  contrary  Isuiah  in  c.  6,  the 
passage  quoted,  saw  tbe  glory  of  Jehovah.  In  1  Cor.  10:  9  it  is 
said  :  Mijdi  ixmigaCMfiiP  tov  XpiOKoV,  xaOdg  xoi  x&viS  avidhf 
tmigaoav^  %al  vno  tmv  oq-imv  andXopio^  '*  Let  us  not  tempt 
Christ,  ^s  some  of  them  also  tempted  him,  and  were  destroyed 
by  serpents."  According  to  this  passage  Christ  was  the  leader 
of  the  Jews  through  tbe  wilderness,  and  was  tempted  by  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  account  in  the  Pentateuch, 
they  were  led  by  the  nirr  ^^1^9 ;  and  according  to  Nuai.  21: 
5 — 7,  they  tempted  JehoVali.  According  to  1  Pet.  1:  10,  the 
spirit  of  Christ  spake  by  the  prophets ;  on  the  other  band,  the 
prophets  themselves  always  refer  their  prophecies  to  Jebovab. 
According  to  Heb.  11:  2G,  Moses  preferred  reproach  for  tbe 
sake  of  Christ,  ovudia^iv  tov  Xqioxov,  to  tbe  treasures  of  Egypt ; 
while  according  to  the  history  in  tbe  Old  Testanr>em,  be  under- 
went all  sacrifices  in  the  servica  of  Jehovah.  According  to  Heb. 
12:  26,  the  voice  of  Christ  at  the  giving  of  the  law  shook  the  . 
earth;  according  to  tbe  narrative  in  the  Old  Testaooeot,  it -was 
Jehovah  who  did  the  same. 

In  apparent  oppositmn  to  these  stand  a  few  other  passages, 
which  have  been  urged  by  Augustine  in  support  of  the  opioioo, 
that  by  the  nin-^  ^^\>^  Christ  is  not  to  be  understood,  but 
sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another  created  angel.  One  of 
the  least  difficult  is  Acts  7:  53,  where  Stephen  says  tbe  Jews 

*  Sommcr  L  c.  p.  35.  "  Cum  dicitur  servus  ejus,  intelligitur  servus 
Jebovae,  senior  domus  ejus,  paratus  ad  niinisterium  ejus.  Quis  vero 
ille  eai?  Metatron  hie  est,  sicuti  dixtmus,  fuiurus  ut  conjun;fatur  cor- 
pori  (i.e.  corpus  bumauum  adsuirmt)  in  utero  matemo.*'  Comp. 
other  paaaa^iw  in  Edzard  Cod.  Talm.  Btradudh  p.  230. 
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have  received  the  law  elg  iiatuyae  d/fik^y,  ^^  by  the  ministration 
of  angels.'^    When  Stephen  speaks  of  angels,  (following  the  Old 
Testameoty  comp.  Deut.  33:  2.    Ps«  68:  18,)  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  giving  of  the  law,  in  the  plural  number,  he  was  far 
from  wishing  to  deny  that  one  among  them,  infinitely  exalted 
above  the  others  in  power,  took  the  lead  as  the  Supreme  Re* 
vealer  of  God. ^    That  to  Stephen  such  a  supreme  iyytXog  %v^ 
Qiov  was  very  well  known,  appears  from  v.  30 ;  according  to 
which  the  ayyiXog  hvqIov  appeared  in  the  bush  to  Moses,  whose 
voice  is  immediately  called  qitavri  xvglov,  comp.  v.  35,  36.     In* 
deed  in  v.  33  it  is  expressly  said,  that  this  angel  had  spoken 
with  Moses  and  the  people  on  Mount  Sinai.    But  the  name  i^ 
ysXog  as  applied  to  Christ,  will  appear  the  less  remarkable,  inas* 
much  as  he  has  in  Heb.  3:  1  the  name  anoavokog,  which  corre- 
sponds with  it.-^The  same  remarks  hold  true  in  relation  to  the 
passage  in  Gal.  3:  19,  where  the  law  is  said  to  be  dntiayilg  di 
iyyikoiv,  <'  ordained  by  angels."  —  More  difficult  is  the  passage 
10  Heb.  2:  2,  where  the  law  appears  to  be  placed  below  the 
gospel,  because  the  first  was  given  by  the  ministration  of  angelsi 
while  the  last  was  made  known  by  the  Lord  himself,  and  di^'  ay- 
yiXiojf  and  dw  rov  xvglov  stand  here  in  manifest  opposition. 
But  that  it  cannot  be  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  ascribe  the 
giving  of  the  law  merely  to  the  inferior  angels^  excluding  from  it 
the   Revealer  of  God,   appears  from  c.  12:  26,  according  to 
which  the  voice  of  God  at  the  giving  of  the  law  shook  the  earth. 
He  can  therefore  maintain  the  superiority  of  the  gospel  above 
the  law,  only  so  far  as  the  revelation  made  by  the  Lord  as  ^^$^Q 
TVft^l  was  more  incomplete  than  that  made  by  bis  becoming 
man ;  so  that  we  must   indeed  make  a  distinction  in  a  certain 
respect  between  the  tilVi^  "T^  ^^  ^nd  the  Son  of  God ;  and  not 
venture  to  say,  as  the  fatliers  and  most  of  the  old  theologians 
did,  that  the  tii'tT  ^d!^^  is  precisely  identical  with  the  Son  of  God. 

That  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Testament,  as  rrjir;  ^fijbq, 
.  mediated  in  all  the  communications  of  God  to  the  people  of  the 
old  covenant  was,  if  we  except  the  fathers  above  named,  the 
uiianimous  doctrine  of  the  ancient  church.  The  fathers  of  the 
first  synod  at  Antioch,  in  a  letter  sent  to  Paul  of  Samosata  be- 
fore his  deposition,  declare  that  o  SyyeXog  roi;  nargog  avtog  xv- 

1  Comp.  Sohar  £  96  ed.  Sollsb.  (Edzardi  Trad.  Talm.  Berachoih 
p.  227.)  ^  Quando  divina  roajeatas  habitat  circa  hominem,  turn  ipAU- 
mcri  alii  ezercitus  sancti  adsunt  ibi  simul." 
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giog  ual  ^tog  mv,  §icyttXfjg  povXf}g  SyyiXog,  *'  the  ADgel  of  the 
Father,  being,  himself  Lord  and  God,  the  Angel  of  the  great 
Council,"  appeared  to  Abraham,  and  Jacob,  and  to  Moses  in  the 
burning  bush.  Justin  Martyr  shows,^  that  Christ  spake  to  Mo- 
ses from  the  bush,  and  says  that  he  was  named  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord,  ix  tov  diayyAknv  rolg  d^d-Qoino&g  ra  nuQci  too  nurgog 
nal  noifjTov  tmif  anawtmv,  "  from  his  announcing  to  men  the 
things  which  belong  to  the  Father  and  Maker  of  all."*  Theo- 
doret  says  on  Ex.  3,  '*  And  the  whole  place  shews  that  it  was 
God  who  appeared.  And  he  called  him  an  angel  also,  that  we 
might  know  that  it  was  not  God  the  Father  who  appeared,  (for 
whose  angel  is  the  Father  ?)  but  the  only  begotten  Son  the  An- 
gel of  the  great  Council."' 

Let  us  now  collect  in  a  small  compass  the  result  of  the  whole 
preceding  investigation.    To  the  Messiah  is  attributed  in  the 

Erophetic  writings  a  divine  nature  along  with  the  human  nature  ; 
ut  in  such  a  way  that  every  polytheistic  conception  is  excluded 
by  the  implied  essential  oneness  with  the  Supreme  God.  It 
was  expected  fhat  in  the  Messiah,  the  Angel,  or  Revealer  of  Je- 
hovah, who  had  already  frequently  appeared  in  time  past,  and 
who  bad  mediated  in  all  the  communications  of  God  with  the 
Israelitish  nation,  would  assume  the  human  nature,  and  would 
redeem  and  make  happy  the  Israelites  as  well  as  all  the  heathen 
nations. 

Here  the  question  arises  :  If  now  the  distinction  between  the 
revealed  and  the  invisible  God  already  existed  under  the  Old 
Testament,  in  what  consists  the  advantage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  this  respect  above  the  Old  ?    In  thisj  we  reply,  that  the 


^  Dial,  cum  Tryphon.  p.  265.  ed.  Thirlb. 

3  Comp.  Apol.  1  p.  91.  ConstUtOi.  ApotL  V.  20.  ed.  Coteler.  I.  p. 
325.  Irenaeus  c.  Haens.  IV.  7.  ^.  4.  Tbeophilus  II.  31.  Clem.  Alex. 
Paed,  1,  7.  TertuJl.  c.  Prax.  7,  16.  Cyprian  c.  Jud.  II.  6.  Hilar,  de 
TVin.  IV.  §.  32.  Eusebtus  Demonstr.  Evang.  5,  10.  sq.  Cyrill.  ,Hie- 
ros.  p.  322.  ed.  Ox.  Cyrill.  Alex,  in  Exod.  1.  1.  Opp.  I.  262.  Chry- 
BOBt  Horn,  xlviii,  in  Gen.  Ambrose  de  fide  ad  Grot  Opp.  T.  II.  p. 
450.  ed.  Bened.  and  otbera. 

3  Merr.  5  in  Ex.  Opp.  T.  I.  ed.  Hall.  p.  121.  Kal  olor  di  to  x^Q^ow 
ddxvvfTi  &10V  ovxa  tov  o^^^hrta,  Kixhpu  de  avrov  xal  ayyekov,  &a 
yv&fuy  ig  6  6<p&sig  ov*  hniv  o  'S'Bog  xal  naxi]Q  '  xlvog  yaq  ayytXog  o 
ffroT?/^  ;  aX£  o  fwyoyeyr^g  viog,  o  fuydXtjg  /SovJltj;  Syyelog, 
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distinction  between  the  Revealer  and  the  unseen  God  had  to  be 
kept  back  more  from  view  in  the  Old  Testament ;  so  that  it 
might  easily  appear  founded  less  upon  a  relation  in  the  Godhead 
itself,  than  upon  a  relation  to  those  to  whom  the  revelation  was 
made.     Because  in  the  Old  Testament  the  mediator  commonly 
spoke  and  acted  in  the  name  of  God  whom  he  revealed,  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  so  long  as  the  Xoyog  had  not  yet  become 
flesh,  the  Revealer  and  the  Revealed  lost  themselves  in  each 
other ;  and  thus  conceptions  similar  to  those  of  the  Sabellians 
might  easily  arise.    Under  the  New  Testament,  on  the  contrary, 
the  distinction  between  the  Revealer  and  the  Revealed  appeared 
as  the  distinction  between  Father  and  Son.     By  this  means  re- 
ligion derived  a  double  advantage.     It  was  on  the  one  hand 
rendered  more  spiritual,  and  on  the  other  more  perceptible  to 
the  senses.     More  spiritual,  inasmuch  as  the  former  limited  con- 
ceptions of  the  spirituality,  omniscience,  and  omnipresence  of 
God,  which  arose  from  the  want  of  a  separation  of  the  Revealer 
from  the  Revealed,  was  taken  away ;  more  perceptible  to  sense, 
inasmuch  as  the  Son  of  God  in  his  life,  sorrows,  and  death, 
brought  the  divine  nature  into  nearer  proximity  with  humanity, 
than  it  could  be  by  the  transient  appearances  of  the  Angel  of 
God  under  the  Old  Testament.     Such  a  condescendence  of 
God  to  fallen  man  is  the  condition,  on  which  alone  man  could  be 
made  godlike.*  ' 

•  Comp.  Heas,  Jehovah  the  Qod  of  bradj  in  the  Bibliothek  f.  heiL 
Q«0ch.  Bd.SL 
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Art.  III.   Off  THK  WAKT  Of  AaRCEMENT  AMONG  INTERPRETERS 

Of  THE  New  Testament.     With  a  Critk^ue  on  ths 
VARIOUS  Expositions  of  Matt*  V.  3-^5. 

Bj  Prof.  Tboloel,  of  Halla.    Trtnilatad  by  tb«  Editor .« 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience,  that  there  is  tio  greater  source 
of  disquiet  to  the  young  theological  student,  than  the  endless  va- 
riety of  6pinions  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  which  are  presented  to  him  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church,  and  in  the  courses  of  exegetical  lectures. 
Even  laymen,  when  aware  of  the  want  of  accord  among  tbeo* 
logians  in  this  latter  respect,  are  often  not  a  little  disturbed  ;  and 
it  has  been  a  case  of  actual  occurrence,  that  one  and  another 
have  been  ready  to  take  refuge  from  this  disquietude  in  the  Pope  ; 
where,  as  they  suppose,  the  solution  of  all  diffi/culties  is  to  be 
found.  In  the  want  of  doctrinal  perspicuity,  which  In  our  day 
is  but  too  characteristic  of  many  theologians,  not  a  few  have  in 
reality  so  misunderstood  the  dogma  of  the  Pope's  infalh'binty, 
as  to  suppose  that,  in  accordance  with  this  doctrine,  the  tem- 
poral vicar  of  Christ  must  be  able  to  impart  infallible  certainty 
to  the  decision  of  every  disputed  theological  question,  of  what- 
ever kind.  They  know  not,  or  do  not  remember,  the  discrep- 
ancies of  catholic  interpreters,  not  merelv  with  one  another,  but 
even  with  themselves ;  how  Augustine,  (or  instance,  in  four  dif- 
ferent passages  of  his  works,  has  given  four  different  expositions 
of  one  text,  while  no  Pope  has  ever  yet  decided  which  is  the 
correct  one.  Nor  do  they  call  to  mind  the  cases,  where,  eveo 
in  doctrinal  questions,  (such  e.g.  as  that  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception,) the  temporal  head  of  the  church  has  left  his  followers 
without  counsel,  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  enquiry  and  entreaty. 

But  who  is  there,  who  would  not  at  the  first  glance  be  justly 
disquieted,  and  even  despair  of  any  certain  way  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures,  when  on  a  single  passage  not  less 
than  TWO  HUNOReo  and  fortt-three  expositions  are  placed 
before  us  ?  as  is  done  by  Weigand  in  his  work  on  Gal.  3 :  20.f 

*  From  the  "  TheologiBche  Studien  und  KritikeQ,"  by  UUmaoo  and 
UmbreiC,  Jahrg.  1832,  2teB  Heft,  p.  335  sq. 

f  Abi0  a  medUUor  is  noi  of  <me ;  but  Chd  is  one* 
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To  these  the  author  subjoins  the  two  hundred  and  forty-fourth, 
which  also  has  since  been  eclipsed  by  later  attenipts.  It  were 
well  worth  while,  thoroughly  to  weigh  the  causes  of  so  enormous 
a  discrepancy  of  opinion  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,— a  discrepancy  of  which  the  whole  range  of  classic  liter- 
ature no  where  afibrds  so  portentous  an  example.  This,  how- 
ever, would  require  a  separate  work ;  for  such  a  treatise,  in  or- 
der to  handle  the  subject  fully,  must  embrace  the  whole  field  of 
the  history  of  exegesis.  The  interpreters  themselves  roust  be 
divided  into  classes  and  schools ;  and  then,  in  each  case,  the 
cause  of  their  perverted  exegesis  be  shewn  from  their  history, 
and  especially  from  their  doctrinal  errors;  as  might  easily  be 
done  in  respect  to  the  followers  of  Origen,  the  schoolmen,  mys- 
tics, Socinians,  Arminians,  the  rigidly  orthodox  among  the  Lu- 
therans, the  disciples  of  Cocceius,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
regard  must  also  be  had  to  the  unavoidable  want  of  exegetical 
helps,  under  which  some  periods  have  suffered  ;  and  also  to  the 
studied  neglect  of  all  such  helps,  arising  from  false  principles;  as 
for  instance  in  the  almost  exclusively  edifying  commentary  of 
the  Halle  school.  And  finally,  it  would  be  desirable,  that  on 
some  passages  of  Scripture  which  have  been  particularly  the  ob- 
jects of  strife,  as  on  Gal.  3:20  above  cited,  the  causes  of  the 
different  expositions  should  be  pointed  out ;  and,  what  in  this  in- 
stance would  be  especially  necessary,  the  deviations  themselves 
properly  classed ;  by  which  means  the  enormous  amount  of 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  would  at  once  be  very  considerably 
diminished.^  Indeed,  we  have  as  yet  historico-exegetical  essays 
or  monographs  on  only  two  passages  of  Scripture ;  viz.  that  of 
Schreiter  on  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  Luke  c.  16, 
which  alas !  is  unsatisfactory,  both  in  regard  to  the  classifica- 
tion (although  Keil  was  here  consulted)  and  in  other  respects ; 
and  those  on  Gal.  3 :  20,  by  Anton,  Keil,  Bonitz,  Zauner,  and 
Weigand.  With  these  writings  may  also  be  ranked  the  essay  of 
Gurlitt  on  the  epithet  Boanerges;^  to  which  in  regard  to  man- 


1  In  this  passage,  the  so  called  **  philosophical "  classification  of 
the  various  ifiterpreters,  defended  by  Baumgarten,  Gabler,  Zauner, 
viz.  according  to  tbe  conjectural  aim  of  the  apostle's  argumenta- 
tion, seems  to  be  quite  too  uncertain.  We  regard  the  classification 
of  Koppe,  Bonitz,  and  others,  according  to  tbe  signification  and  refer- 
ence of  fualirig,  as  being  much  more  certain  and  appropriate. 

^  Theologiache  Studien  und  Kritiken,  liter  Jahrg.  4te8  StUck. 
Vol.  in.    No.  12.  88 
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fier  we  must  assign  the  first  place,  and  which  also  exhibits  the 
conciliating  method  proposed  to  be  followed  in  the  present  essay. 

Our  purpose  is  not  here  to  give  a  treatise  which  shall  embrace 
the  subject  in  all  its  interesting  and  instructive  relations.  We 
will  regard  it  only  in  one  point  of  view,  viz.  A  very  large  nvm* 
ber  of  different  interpretatione  are  n^tt  contradictory  to  eoeh 
otherf  but  nreeent  only  a  relativb  diversity  ;  so  that  one  by  no 
9seans  exuudes  the  others.  This  is  a  position  we  wish  to  es« 
ubiish  by  some  examples. 

The  richer  the  mind,  the  richer  the  discourse.  This  is  the 
very  essence  of  rich  and  spirited  discourse,  that  it  casts  on  ev- 
ery side  a  peculiar  light,  lilce  the  diamond  with  its  many  faces. 
\Vhen  Hamann  said  :  *'  Vox  populij  vox  dei;  the  gods  of  the 
earth  say  sehismantj^^*  this,  like  most  of  his  words,  was  an  apoph- 
thegm, which,  whether  read  upwards  or  downwards,  forwards 
or  backwards,  always  gives  a  meaning.  Rich  yet  simple;  a 
water  in  which  the  elephant  may  wade  and  the  lamb  not  drown, 
as  one  of  the  Fathers  says, — this  is  the  character  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Like  nature  they  present  variety  in  unity.  Who,  in 
reading  John's  Gospel,  has  not  involuntarily  been  struck  with 
the  deep  significance  of  language  in  this  contemplative  disciple! 
and  through  him  with  that  of  the  Master,  who  is  reflected  in  the 
mirror  of  his  spirit !  When  the  Master  says,  John  11:9,  10, 
'*  Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day  ?  If  a  man  walk  in  the 
day  he  stumbleth  not,  because  he  seeth  the  light  of  this  world. 
But  if  a  man  walk  in  the  night,  he  stumbleth,  because  there  is 
no  light  in  him ; " — and  when  the  disciple  affirms^  1  John  2:10, 
11,  *'  He  that  loveth  his  brother,  abideth  in  the  light,  and  there 
is  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him.  But  he  that  hateth  his 
brother  is  in  darkness,  and  walketh  in  darkness,  and  knoweth 
not  whither  he  goeth  ; " — ^who  does  not  at  once  recognize  the 
amphibology  and  deep  significancy  of  these  words  ?  But  this 
character  of  signiBcancy  does  not  belong  to  John  alone,  but  to 
the  whole  of  Scripture ;  yea,  even  to  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
to  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  which  has  derived  a  col- 
ouring from  it.  And  one  main  source  of  the  discrepancy  of  in- 
terpreters, has  lain  in  their  failure  to  perceive  and  appreciate  this 

*  The  emperor  Charles  V ,  as  is  well  known,  made  as  little  scru- 
ple about  the  accusative  schismoMf  as  Frederic  the  Great  did  about 
his  German  orthography  of  the  French  language. 
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peculiarity  of  scriptural  laDguage.  Many  have  aot  been  waotiug 
ID  the  acutenesSf  which  separates  that  which  seems  alike ;  but 
many  have  been  destitute  oi  that  deeper  penetration,  which  again 
searches  out  unity  in  that  which  has  oeen  separated.  They  have 
been  satisfied  with  bringing  forward  several  senses  as  admissible; 
but  have  neglected  to  search  out  the  fundamental  idea,  in  which 
tiiese  all  flow  together.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  this  isola- 
tion of  different  senses  and  expositions  of  Scripture,  would  be 
most  likely  to  take  place  in  connexion  with  certain  doctrinal 
tendences ;  with  those,  namely,  in  which  there  is  in  general  a 
deficiency  in  the  power  of  intuitive  vision,  dread  of  a  sound  and 
holy  mysticism,  and  a  dead  intellectual  abstraction.  It  has  in- 
deed become  common  to  name,  as  the  representative  of  this  lat« 
ter  tendency,  Aristotle;  and  of  the  former,  Plato,— -but  whether 
justly,  we  must  doubt.  We  would  rather  say  with  Hamann  : 
^'  If  the  outline  belongs  to  the  former,  the  colouring  is  from  the 
latter."  But  however  this  may  be,  the  designation  has  become 
established ;  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here  the  lan- 
guage of  Goethe,  where  he  subjoins  to  his  description  of  these 
two  representatives,  just  what  we  also  would  say  of  these  two 
tendencies  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

"  Plato,"  says  Goethe,*  '^  is  in  relation  to  this  world,  like  a 
blessed  spirit,  who  chooses  for  a  time  to  take  up  his  abode  here. 
His  object  is  not  so  much  to  become  acquainted  with  the  worlds 
because  he  knows  it  before,  as  kindly  to  communicate  to  it  that 
which  he  brings  with  him,  and  which  is  so  necessary  to  it.  He 
penetrates  the  depths,  more  to  fill  them  with  bis  own  es- 
sence than  to  explore  them.  He  mounts  upwards  with 
longing  to  partake  again  of  his  original.  All  that  he  ut- 
ters, bas  reference  to  one  single  principle — perfect,  good» 
true,  beautiful;  the  love  of  which  he  strives  to  enkindle  in 
every  bosom.  Whatever  of  earthly  science  he  acquires  in  par- 
ticulars, melts,  yea  we  might  say,  evaporates,  in  bis  method,  in 
his  discourse.  Aristotle,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  relation  to  the 
world  like  a  man,  a  oiaster-builder.  He  is  once  here,  and  be 
must  work  and  build.  He  inquires  about  the  soil ;  but  no  fur- 
ther than  till  be  finds  a  firm^  foundation.  From  that  point  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  all  the  rest  is  indifibrent  to  him.  He  marks 
out  a  vast  circuit  for  his  building,  collects  materials  from  every 
Quarter,  arranges  them,  piles  them  one  upon  another,  and  thus 
rises  in  regular  pyramidical  form  into  the  air;  while  Plato  shoots 

*  Farbenlehre  II.  p.  140. 
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up  towards  heaven  like  an  obelisk,  yea  like  a  pointed  flame. 
When  a  few  such  men  appeared,  who  in  a  manner  distributed 
themselves  through  human  nature  as  the  separate  representatives 
of  noble,  but  not  easily  compatible  qualities ;  when  tbejr 
bad  the  good  fortune  to  express  fully  all  their  views,  and 
this  not  merely  in  short  laconic  phrases,  like  oracles,  but  in  ex- 
tensive, complete  and  diversified  works;  when  these  works 
remained  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  continued  ever  onward 
more  or  less  to  be  studied  and  observed :  it  follows  naturally, 
that  the  world,  so  far  as  it  can  be  regarded  as  thinking  and  feel- 
ing, was  necessitated  to  yield  itself  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  to 
acknowledge  one  or  the  other  as  its  master,  teacher,  guide. 

"This  necessity  shews  itself  most  clearly,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  These,  in  the  independence,  won- 
derful originality,  variety,  totality,  yea  immeasurableness,  of  their 
contents,  furnished  of  themselves  no  standard  by  which  they 
could  be  measured  ;  this  standard  must  be  sought  from  without 
and  applied  to  them  ;  and  the  whole  choir  of  those  who  assem- 
bled for  the  pfirpose,  Jews  and  Christians,  saints  and  heathea, 
fathers  of  the  church  and  heretics,  councils  and  popes,  reformers 
and  opposers,  all,  so  far  as  they  attempted  to  interpret  or  explain, 
to  counsel  or  supply,  to  prepare  for  use  or  put  to  use,  did  it 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  the  Platonic  or  Aristote- 
lian method  ;  as  we  may  be  convinced,  to  mention  only  the 
Jewish  school,  by  the  talmudistic  and  cabbalistic  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  Bible." 

The  tact  of  the  great  poet,  however  little  he  might  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  upon  which  his  judgment  of  the  whole 
is  founded,  has  not  led  him  wrong,  when  be  finds  in  the  Tal- 
mudists  and  Cabhalists  tbe  types  of  that  two-fold  method  of  in- 
terpretation of  which  we  speak  ;  only  that,  to  speak  with  histori- 
cal exactness,  it  is  precisely  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  both  these  tendencies  often  run  together ;  as  is 
shewn,  for  instance,  by  the  Rahboth  on  the  Pentateuch.  Were 
we  to  designate  those  schools  of  Christian  exegesis,  which 
would  belong  to  the  side  of  the  Talmudists;  or,  to  speak  so  as 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  in  which  abstract  intellect,  a  lifeless 
logic,  with  no  power  of  intuition,*  predominates;   we  should 

*  Tbe  word  intuition  is  here  and  elsewhere  to  be  understood  in  its 
primitive  meaning,  viz.  immediate  mental  vision.  It  thus  corresponds 
to  tbe  German  Anachauung, — Ep. 
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not  quote  that  school  which  would  first  occur  to  those  who  have 
never  been  familiar  with  the  commeotaries  of  a  Thomas  Aqui- 
Das,  a  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  and  a  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  viz.  the 
scholastic  divines ; — ^for  both  Hugh  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor 
merit  the  name  of  Mystics  quite  as  much  as  that  of  Scholastics^ 
and  Thomas  with  all  his  subtlety  has  also  deep  meaning  in  his 
expositions. — We  should  cite  rather  the  Lutheran  interpreters 
after  the  time  of  the  reformation,  as  Balduin,  Hunnius,  Calov; 
the  Armintans,  as  Grotius  (who  however  is  less  affected  by  this 
error),  Episcopius,  Limborcb  (who  is  especially  devoid  of  the 
power  of  intuition) ;  all  the  Socinian  writers;  but  more  particu- 
larly also,  those  superficial  rationalizing  theologians,  in  whom 
strength  of  intellect  and  power  of  feeling  are  equally  wanting,  as 
Teller,  Loen,  J.  C.  F.  Schuiz  (professor  in  Giessen,  whose 
exegettcal  writings  are  a  reproach  to  protestant  exegesis ) ;  or, 
to  mention  names  more  known  in  recent  times,  Koppe,  Hein* 
richs,  Kuinoel,  and  others.  And  finally,  we  must  also  confess, 
ibat  this  abstract  intellectual  exegesis  seems  to  us  to  pre- 
dominate more  than  it  ought,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  that 
otherwise  solid  work,  in  the  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  Hengstenberg's  Christology;  and  that,  in  this  respect, 
what  Olshausen  has  said  on  tne  interpretation  of  the  Old  Te&* 
tament,  appears  to  us  to  be  far  more  correct.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  deny,  that  we  likewise  are  not  wholly  in 
unison  with  the  exegesis  of  Von  Meyer,  a  man  whom  we  high- 
ly venerate.  With  the  principles  of  this  excellent  interpreter, 
we  could  indeed  well  accord  ;  but  there  seems  to  us  to  be  too 
great  a  want  of  plan  and  of  consistency,  both  in  the  principles 
themselves  and  in  their  application.  Yet  to  this  venerated  man 
will  ever  belong  the  merit — ^though  unheard  and  disregarded 
by  the  many— of  having  first  emphatically  referred  in  exegesis 
to  the  fact,  that  the  different  radii  of  the  same  circle  can  never 
fall  in  the  way  of  each  other,  draw  them  which  way  you  will, 
from  the  centre  to  the  periphery,  or  from  the  periphery  to  the 
centre.  And  this  is  the  position  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
present  essay  to  support  by  some  examples* 

Recent  exegesis  has  begun  to  have  a  more  correct  feeling  oo 
this  point.  Liicke  has  much  that  is  good  and  appropriate  in  this  re- 
spect, in  the  first  part  of  his  Commentary  on  John.  Thus  he  says 
(p.  575)  in  reference  to  the  expression  idtiv  ti^v  fiaaiXilav  zov 
i'iov,  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God :  '*  The  use  of  ^fijn ,  iduv^  in 
such  and  similar  cases,  manifestly  points  to  something,  to  which 
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the  exegesb  of  Kuinoel  and  others  is  coostaotly  opposed; 
either  from  a  dread  of  every  thiog  deep,  or  from  a  deficiency  in 
the  power  of  intuitive  contemplation.  Such  and  similar  expres- 
sions unveil  to  us  the  fact,  of  which  the  pious  Hebrew  in  the 
light  of  revelation  had  indeed  a  presentiment,  but  in  which  the 
Christian  has  full  faith,  viz.  the  essential  unity  of  knowledge  and 
being.  Whoever  comprehends  the  speculative,  fundamental 
ideas  of  Christianity,  will  not  easily  be  satisfied,  to  see  that 
which  these  figurative  expressions  of  Scripture  unite,  or  what 
the  Scriptures  convey  in  figure  respecting  the  eternal  unity  o( 
thought  and  being,  torn  in  pieces  and  dissipated,  by  converting 
the  significant  figures  into  abstractions  and  abstract  antitheses." 
With  this  too  we  may  connect  the  striking  and  spirited  remark 
(p.  577),  with  which  he  warns  against  the  resolution  of  the  figu- 
rative language  of  the  scriptures  in  preaching :  '*  It  is  this  figura- 
tive style  of  the  New  Testament,  through  which,  as  is  the  province 
of  hermeneutics  to  shew,  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Christian 
faith  can  alone  be  excited  and  presented.  It  is  this  very  style» 
indeed,  which  is  also  the  most  intelligible  \o  the  people.'^ — ^Wi- 
ner also,  in  his  Commentary  on  Galatians,  has  in  several  instan- 
ces very  properly  put  an  end  to  the  strife  of  interpreters,  by 
connecting  and  uniting  several  expositions  into  one;  e.  p;.  in  the 
explanation  of  aagt  %at  of^o;  p.  46, 50.  o.  6.  Ed.  3.  Why  has 
not  this  skilful  commentator  alsis  explained  the  difficult  CtiX»!>* 
a^a^  in  Gal.  4: 18,  as  Bengel  did?  whose  exposition,  uniting 
that  of  Beza  and  Grotius,  seems  to  us  satisfactory.  The  com- 
mentary of  Olshausen  has  much  that  is  excellent  in  this  respect ; 
as  also  the  recent  and  excellent  Exposition  of  the  first  Epistle 
of  Peter  by  Steiger ;  where  in  the  very  outset  the  various  inter- 
pretations of  ikniQ  CfHaa,  c.  1:3,  are  referred  back  to  one  fun- 
damental idea,  and  so  likewise  the  explanation  of  tAog  v.  9,  by 
JUis  and  mercetj  etc.  The  writer  of  this  essay,  in  the  course  of 
continued  study  of  the  Scriptures,  has  ever  more  and  more  per- 
ceived what  was  wanting  in  this  respect  in  the  earlier  editions  of 
bis  own  exegetbal  writings ;  and  hopes  that  he  has  adopted  es- 
sential improvements  in  the  third  editkxi  of  his  Commentary  on 
JUin.  Compare  the  explanation  of  John  9:5*  11 : 9,  10.  In 
his  Exposition  on  Romans,  some  passages  may  yet  be  appre- 
hended in  a  deeper  sense,  by  connecting  several  interpretatk)ns« 
So  Rom.  10 : 4,  where,  instead  of  choosing  between  the  difier* 
ent  meeniflgs  of  vikog^  (viz.  l.the  end,  2.  the  fulfilleri  3.  the 
object,)  and  selecting  out  one,  the  writer  would  now  prefer  to 
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connect  all  the  three ;  since  there  lies  in  the  idea  itself  only  one 
meaning,  but  in  di^rent  relations:  'The  law  terminates  in 
Christ ;  consequently  it  has  in  him  its  end,  but  attains  also  its 
object ;  and  its  object  is  its  fulfilment.'  If  now  the  one  is  here 
really  contained  in  the  other,  why  should  not  the  apostle,  when 
be  used  this  word,  have  had  this  three-fold  relation  before  his 
mind  ? 

We  select  here  the  first  verses  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mounti 
in  order  to  ascertain  by  trial,  how  far  the  manifold  interpreta- 
tions that  have  been  given  of  the  first  beatitudes  in  this  divine 
discourse,  may  be  referred  back  to  common  fundamental  ideas. 
For  this  purpose,  however,  it  will  be  first  necessary  to  present  a 
complete  view  of  the  expositions  of  the  verses  in  question. 

In  verse  3  there  are  two  methods  of  construction  ;  the  usual 
one,  and  that  first  suggested  by  Olearius  and  more  recently 
adopted  by  Michaelis  and  Paulus,  which  connects  rcji  mnv^tAX^ 
with  fianagM^.  With  constructions,  however,  we  have  here 
nothing  to  do ;  and  the  less  with  this  particular  one,  because, 
since  the  examination  of  it  by  Wolf  and  Enapp,  it  has  very  few 
adherents.  We  therefore  turn  at  once  to  the  different  views 
which  have  been  taken  of  the  words  ol  ntoixol  t(f  nvivfiaii. 
Here  the  question  presents  itself,  whether  mrnxoi  is  to  be  un- 
derstood corporeally  or  spiritually,  of  the  external  or  the  tn- 
temal  man. 

The  first,  as  is  well  known,  has  ever  been  the  opinion  of  Roman 
catholic  interpreters ;  who  founded  upon  this  passage,  as  a  dictum 
probanSf  the  doctrine  of  voluntary  poverty ;  as  Burgensis,  Her- 
mann a  Lapide,  2^gerus,  and  many  others.  These  had  been 
already  partly  anticipated  by  the  Fathers,  in  a  view  very  nearly 
allied,  if  not  entirely  the  same,  with  theirs.  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  in  his  treatise  Qut  dives  Salvut,  c.  17,  takes  the  words,  it 
would  seem,  in  the  following  sense  :  '^  Those  who  feel  in  their 
hearts  that  they  are  poor ;  whether  they  are  actually  poor  or 
rich;'  so  that  thus  understood,  we  might  with  Beausobre  re- 
gard 1  Cor.  7 :  29  as  parallel :  '  Let  those  who  have,  be  as 
though  they  had  not,'  xal  oi  ix^vrsg,  dg  (in  txovtig.  This  sense 
is  followed  by  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Jerome  ^  except 
that  with  these,  the  stricter  catholic  view  became  more  predom- 
inant. Among  the  modern  catholics  also,  Kistemaker  ex|Hains 
it  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  Clement ;  with  a  comparison  of 
Ps.  62 : 1 1.   1  Cor.  7 :  30,  3L — ^And  what  was  stiU  more  sur- 
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prising  to  us,  who  are  now  accustomed  not  to  think  of  external 
poverty  in  this  expression,  we  find  the  phrase  referred  to  exter- 
nal poverty  even  by  the  reformers,  as  Luther,  Zwingli,  Melanc- 
thon ;  ahhough  Luther  on  this  very  passage  contends  strongly 
against  the  merits  of  a  voluntary  poverty*  He  explains  it, 
however,  by  "  poverty  before  God,  heartfelt  poverty,  i.  e.  so 
that  one  does  not  place  his  confidence,  consolation,  and  pride 
in  earthly  things."  So  Melancthon  :  "  Pauperes  spiritu,  i.  e.  ve- 
ra patienra  loleranies  paupertatem."  So  too  Grotius  among 
the  later  commentators;  except  that  in  his  way, he  robs  the  idea 
still  more  of  the  biblical  colouring,  by  alluding  to  the  fAffixplnoi^ 
got  (discontented). 

To  this  view,  since  the  earliest  times,  that  of  internal  poverty,  or 
poverty  in  spirit,  stands  opposed ;  and  the  passage  has  been  ac- 
cordingly so  explained,  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  depth, 
by  Chrysosiom,  Augustine,  Macarius,  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Pelli- 
canus,  jPiscator ;  and  also  by  those  Lutheran  interpreters  who 
elsewhere  adhere  more  closely  to  Luther,  as  Chemnitz,  Hunni- 
us,  Calov;  and  in  more  recent  times,  after  Knapp's  example, 
all  the  commentators,  except  Paulns,  who  chooses  to  follow  a 
meaning  of  his  own.  Among  these  later  ones,  however,  the  pas- 
sage has  been  viewed  in  a  more  superficial  light.  De  Wette, 
who  here  and  in  the  Psalms  always  supposes  a  reference  to  the 
party  of  the  politically  oppressed, — ^who  also  are  the  pious, 
the  humble, — stands  between  these  two  opposing  applications 
of  the  words  to  external  and  internal  poverty,  and  connects  both. 

But  within  the  limits  of  this  latter  mode  of  application  also, 
there  are  many  shades  of  difference,  according  as  it  is  appre- 
hended with  more  or  less  depth,  as  we  have  said  above. 
Among  the  ancients,  Macarius  has  explained  it  best,  in  his 
twelfth  Homily.  Chrysostom  takes  the  word  ntmxog  as  in  it- 
self the  figurative  designation  of  internal  poverty,  and  compares 
Is.  66  : 2  ;  the  words  rcji  nvavfiart  he  explains,  '  of  their  own 
mind,  will ; '  so  that  he  in  this  way  favours  the  later  catholic 
exposition.  Augustine  understands  here  the  ^'  humiles  et  ti- 
mentes  deum  ;  *'  but  nvevfjta  he  explains  of  the  "  spiritus  infla- 
tus  hominis," — of  the  "  ferocia  hominis  non  regeniti.**  It  is 
strange  that  Erasmus  here  fully  coincides  with  him  ;  as  he  does, 
by  suggesting  as  an  antithesis  the  fif'ya  nvtvfia  of  the  Greeks. 
Pellicanus  connects  the  ideas  of  external  and  internal  poverty. 
Calvin  endeavours  with  much  skill  to  unite  Matthew  and  Luke 
(6: 20)  in  this  manner  :  ^^  In  Luke,  Tircoj^o^  stands  in  a  tropical 
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seose,  '  Blessed  are  they  who  beg.  But  as  this  trope  is  am- 
biguous, sloce  alt  who  beg  do  not  feel  their  poverty,  Matthew 
subjoins  the  phrase  rcji  nvivfuaih^  '  Blessed  are  those  who  beg, 
provided  they  feel  their  poverty."  Among  recent  rationalist 
interpreters,  it  is  matter  of  particular  censure,  that  they  have 
regarded  this  poverty  only  in  reference  to  intellectual  knowledge, 
a  poverty  of  understanding  and  judgment.  Bahrdt  seems  to 
have  understood  the  words  like  Clement :  '^  Blessed  are  they 
who  have  few  earthly  desires."  Stolz  looks  only  at  knowledge : 
^'  Blessed  are  they  whose  minds  are  open  to  the  truth."  Boken 
expresses  an  effect  or  consequence  of  nxuiitia  tou  nvtvfiaiog, 
"Blessed  are  the  bumble."  Teller  specifies  a  social,  rather 
than  religious  virtue :  "  Blessed  are  the  modest."  Kuinoel  also 
takes  knowledge  only  into  view :  "  Qui  agnoscunt,  quam  rudes 
sint  doctrinae  divinae."  Fritzsche  is  worst  of  all ;  for  according 
to  his  exposition,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  shut  against  all 
scholars  :  "  Fortunati  qui  ingenio  et  eruditione  parum  florent." 
Of  this  simple  declaration,  therefore,  the  sense  of  which 
would  seem  so  plain,  there  exists  a  great  variety  of  explanations. 
Can  there  be  one  found,  which  will  include  in  itself  a  great  part, 
at  least,  of  those  which  have  been  specified  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
remove  the  main  point  of  difference  ? — so  that,  according  to  the 
view  of  one  portion  of  interpreters,  the  language  may  refer  to  exter- 
nal poverty  borne  with  humble  submissbn ;  and,  according  to 
the  mind  of  others,  to  poverty  in  spirit,  or  huniility  ?  Many 
have  supposed,  that  all  depends  here  on  the  circumstance,* 
whether  Matthew  be  interpreted  by  Luke  (6 :  20),  or  Luke 
by  Matthew.  Luke,  it  is  said,  is  manifestly  speaking  of  exter- 
nal poverty  ;  and  if  we  will  not  do  violence  to  his  language,  we 
roust  either  concede  that  the  two  Evangelists  ascribe  each  a 
different  phrase  to  Christ ;  or  Matthew  must  be  interpreted  ac- 
cording to  Luke,  and  be  understood  as  speaking  of  external  pov- 
erty. So  reason  Maldonatus,  Grotius,  Olearius,  and  many  others 
among  the  modems.  It  cannot,  liowever,  but  be  matter  of  sur- 
prize, how  so  many  eminent  exegetical  scholars  could  entertain  the 
opinion,  that  Luke  is  clearly  speaking  of  the  externally  poor.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  examine  the  text  of  Luke  a  little  more  close- 
ly, in  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  contrary.  If  the  beatitude 
has  reference  solely  to  what  is  external,  then  also  of  course  the 
promise  and  the  threat  can  have  only  the  same  reference.  But 
who  would  undertake  to  refer  xoQ^nad^iiasa^t  and  msvaatiti  to 
a  fulness  of  earthly  goods  and  to  physical  hunger  alone  ?  Would Jt 
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BOt  be  far  more  natural  to  say,  that  Christ  has  compreheoded, 
inseparably,  both  external  and  internal  poverty,  external  and  in- 
ternal suffering,  as  one,  both  in  the  beatitude  and  in  the  threat- 
ening and  promise  ?  According  to  the  divine  purpose,  internal 
suffering  and  penitence  should  be  awakened  by  extemul  suSer- 
ings ;  and  according  to  experience,  as  the  night  of  the  ancients 
was  the  fabled  mother  of  the  gods,  so  also  the  night  of  suflering 
is  usually  the  parent  from  which  that  which  is  holy  is  bom. 
Whoever  enjoys  abundance  of  apparent  good,  and  consequently 
contentment,  so  far  as  the  earthly  part  oi  man  is  concerned,  will 
least  of  all  be  disposed  to  feel  that  the  ikti^tpi,  the  true  riches, 
as  Christ  so  beautifully  calls  them,  Luke  16: 11,  are  wanting  to 
him,  or  that  he  is  not  nXovinoQ  Iv  ^i£,  Luke  12:21.  Compare 
also  the  denunciation  which  James,  in  the  manner  of  the  proph- 
ets of  the  Old  Testament,  holds  against  the  rich«  c.  5: 1 — -3.  It 
is  there  said  in  v.  5,  they  have  *'  nourished  iheir  hearts,"  and 
consequently  have  satisfied  their  wants  with  specious  good.  The 
rich  man  in  Luke  c.  16,  and  he  who  enlarged  his  barns,  are  al- 
so given  us  as  types. — ^This  more  general  apprehension  of  the 
phrase  is  also  roost  visibly  confirmed  in  the  establishment  of  the 
primitive  church,  and  in  the  founding  of  particular  churches  in 
every  age ;  where  it  was  always  the  poor,  the  externally  op- 
pressed, in  whom  the  longing  after  spiritual  deliverance  was  first 
awakened;  1  Cor.  1:26.    James  2:  5. 

Proceediiig  now  from  this  experience,  we  can  explain 
the  fact,  that  even  in  the  Old  Testament  the  words  "^^p  ,  ^7 , 
p'^afij ,  n^y ,  refer  in  many  places  not  merely  to  the  external 
state,  but  also  to  the  religious  and  moral  character ;  so  that  a 
certain  kind  of  double  sense  is  found  in  them.  Those  words 
which  express  a  condition  of  suffering,  express  also  that  the  suf- 
fering is  that  of  innocence ;  e.g.  y^jfij*"*!??  Job  24: 4.  b?  and  ^9 
Jer.  26:  6.  t3'»:i''a«  Ps.  12:  6.  o9: 34,  and  often  in  the  Psalms; 
-—that  the  externa]  depression  is  connected  with  the  inter- 
nal, and  produces  humility  of  heart;  comp.  especially  Is. 
66  *  2,  where  ^IV  is  parallel  with  \vr\  n??  and  ''naT-V;  TltJ- 

In   Syriac    and  Chaldaic   the  word  io^n^ ,  ^3» ,  depressed, 

has  slso  the  signification  humble^  in  Rabbinic  rpzaa ;  and  the 

word  i«aj!tk  in  Syriac  has  also  the  meaning  religious.  It  is  a 

beautiful  passage  of  Tertulllan,  fad  v.  Marc.  I.  14,)  where  he 
speaks  of  Christ ;  how,  in  the  ricn  consolations  he  gives  to  the 
poor,  the  depressed,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan,  as  compared 
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with  the  rich  promises  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Old  Testament* 
he  eminently  shows  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  his  Heavenly 
Father. 

The  same  two-fold  internal  and  external  reference  of  the 
words  in  question,  is  also  found  in  the  JNew  Testament.  We 
cannot  douht  that  it  exists  in  nroixo/,  Matt.  ]]:5.  Luke 
4:18.  1:53;  and  also  in  nXovoM9  Matt.  19:23,24;  for  at* 
though  only  earthly  riches  had  previously  been  spoken  of,  yet, 
in  the  mouth  of  Christ,  -rXovoios  in  this  passage  had  probably 
a  wider  meaning.  Here  belongs  too  ol  fi^n^l  ovxot,  Matt.  10: 42. 
18:  6,  as  used  of  believers.  Vice  versa,  in  1  Cor.  4:  8,  the  ex- 
pression ntmoQiOfiivo^  iaxi  refers  chiefly  to  the  internal  state, 
though  an  external  reference  is  not  therefore  excluded ;  the 
Corinthian  church  was  more  opulent  than  many  others,  and  in 
V.  10,  11,  Paul  contrasts  their  opulence  with  the  external  indi* 
gence  and  meanness  of  the  apostles. — Such  a  kind  of  double 
sense  we  here  assign  to  the  nroij^oi  and  ifinenXriafAiwot  of  Luke. 

In  the  main  point,  then,  there  would  consequently  be  no  dis* 
crepancy  between  Matthew  and  Luke ;  nevertheless,  it  may  be 
said,  they  would  still  not  say  precisely  the  same  thing,  because 
in  Matthew  this  double  sense  is  excluded.  Assuredly  this  it 
excluded,  so  soon  as  we  translate  the  phrase  by  ^*  poor  in  spir* 
it,"  and  ,pnder  tpirit  understand  the  object  of  the  poverty,  that 
which  is  wanting ;  for  then  nviv/ia  would  be  referred  to  the  di« 
vine  Spirit.  But  is  this  sense  of  the  word  probable  ?  We  think 
not.  First,  the  expression,  ^'  Blessed  are  those  who  are  poor 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,"  would  be  too  remarkable.  It  might  indeed 
be  said,  that  this  means  no  more  than  that  they  <  feel  themseWes 
poor  f  but  that  such  is  the  actual  meaning  of  the  expressk>o  is 
not  so  apparent  from  this  interpretation,  as  from  that  which  we 
shall  give  below.  Further,  the  form  of  expression  imitates  the 
Hebrew;  but  no  one  in  the  Heb.  phrases  h^n  ^39,  h^"^  ^V^> 
etc.  would  think  of  understanding  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  there- 
fore understand  )3^n  of  the  human  spirit,  in  which  one  is  poor; 
and  in  this  view  the  idea  lies  much  more  clearly,  that  those  are 
meant  vrbo  feel  thermelves  poor.  De  Wette :  "  Blessed  are  those 
who  suffer  in  spirit."  If  it  be  thus  translated,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  assent  to  the  sense  which  Clement  gives : 
«  Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  enough,  but  who  feel  in  their 
heart  that  they  are  poor."  This  poverty  now  may  be  external 
or  internal,  according  as  the  heart  seeks  a  sufficiency,  satisfaction, 
more  in  external  or  in  spiritual  wealth.— In  this  our  mode  of 
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interpretation,  therefore,  Matthew  and  Luke  are  first  of  all 
brought  into  unison ;  and  then,  too,  both  those  two  classes  of  in- 
terpreters, who  refer  the  words  of  Christ  eitlier  to  external  or 
to  internal  poverty  exclusively. 

The  way  is  thus  opened  also  for  the  removal  of  another  dis- 
crepancy. A  different  character  is  given  throughout  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  according  as  the  interpreter  clings  fast 
every  where  to  the  immediate  circumstances  and  relations  of 
time  and  place,  or  attributes  to  Jesus  an  eye  to  survey  all  coming 
ages,  and  a  spirit  to  break  the  bread  of  life  to  all  the  human  race 
to  the  remotest  generations.  This  question  came  under  serious 
discussion  in  the  controversy  of  Staudlin  and  Keil,  respecting 
the  grammatico-historical  interpretation.  Staudlin  denied  that 
this  was  sufficient ;  because  it  takes  into  account  only  the  existing 
liistorical  relations,  while  the  view  of  Christ  embraced  the  succes- 
sion of  ages.  Keil,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  hesitate  directly  to 
affirm :  ^^  This  very  position,  that  Jesus  intended  to  reveal  eternal 
and  immutable  truths  to  all  ages,  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt;  for 
however  true  it  may  be,  that  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, in  accordance  with  the  divine  plan,  must  be  regarded  by  all 
future  ages  as  eternal  truths ;  yet  it  seems  to  me  quite  as  doubtful, 
whether  Jesus  had  any  knowledge  of  this  plan  of  Providence ; 
and  whether  therefore,  in  his  deciaratk>ns,  he  could  have  had 
any  reference  to  posterity !  !*'* 

In  these  first  verses  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  also,  many 
interpreters  have  dwelt  only  on  the  immediate  historical  rela- 
tions, and  have  in  this  way  narrowed  the  sense  exceedingly. 
No  one  has  done  this  in  a  more  superficial  manner  than  Grratz ; 
and  before  him,  Wetstein,  and  also  Le  Clerc,  as  we  shall  see  in 
treating  of  v.  h.  Thus,  holding  fast  to  the  language  of  Luke, 
many  say  that  Jesus,  in  opposition  to  that  Pharisaic  pride  which 
C4>ntemned  the  people,  intended  to  attach  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people  to  himself,  and  to  make  himself  friends  and  disciples 
of  those  among  whom  on  the  whole  there  was  less  corruptness ; 
as  is  confirmed  by  his  choice  of  the  apostles  from  the  lowest  or- 
der. There  is  certainly  some  truth  in  this  representation  ;  al- 
though this  proceeding  of  the  Saviour  must  be  apprehended  in 
a  somewhat  deeper  sense.  Nor  does  our  interpretation  exclude 
such  a  reference  as  the  above.  We  believe  it  was  the  Redeem- 
er's purpose,  to  draw  to  himself  the  despised  classes  of  men,  the 
externally  oppressed ;  just  as  he  compares  himself  in  the  para- 

*  Analecten  von  Keil  uod  Tzschimer,  B.  I.  St.  1.  p.  63. 
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ble,  to  the  man  who  collected  bis  guests  from  the  highways  and 
hedges.  So  in  the  words :  "  Come  unto  me,  ye  weary,"  we  a^ 
suroe  an  allusion  to  those  who  are  oppressed  externally  and  to 
the  needy.  Thus  then  De  Wette's  reference  to  the  politically 
oppressed,  would  also  be  properly  included  in  our  conception  of 
the  passage. 

It  we  now  look  at  the  modifications  which  the  idea  of  poverty 
in  spirit  has  received,  especially  among  the  moderns,  we  shall 
be  able  to  assign  them  all  a  place  under  our  interpretation,  as 
smgle  patterns  or  elements  of  the  general  idea  of  poverty  in  spir- 
it. Whoever  knows  and  feels  himself  poor  in  spirit,  he  is  kun^ 
ble;  as  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Bolten,  and  others  have  pre- 
sented this  side  of  the  idea,  though,  as  Knapp  has  justly  shewn, 
in  a  partial  manner.  Whoever  feels  himself  poor  in  spirit,  feels 
also  that  he  has  not  the  right  knowledge  of  religion,  and  that  he 
must  receive  further  and  better  religious  instruction ;  as  is  said 
by  Stolz,  Kuinoel,  and  others.  Only  for  the  exposition  of 
Fritzsche,  we  can  find  no  place.  The  opposite  to  ingenium  and 
eruditioj  is  stupidity  and  want  of  learning.  That  however  Christ 
should  pronounce  those  blessed,  who  feel  themselves  stupid  and 
unlearned,  is  hardly  to  be  supposed ;  for  this  deficiency  even  He 
will  not  remove ;  since  be  came  not  into  the  world  to  form  in- 
telligent and  learned  scholars,  hut  to  *^  save  his  people  from  their 
sins !" 

Passing  over  the  promises,  both  in  the  third  and  fourth  verses, 
we  proceed  now  to  the  second  beatitude,  in  v.  4.  Here  too 
we  find  among  interpreters  the  diversity,  that  some  refer  it  more 
to  external  suflTering,  others  more  to  internal  sorrow/  for  sin; 
while  some,  as  Zwingli  and  Pellicanus,  connect  both.  This  ex- 
ternal suffering  again  is  understood  by  some  in  a  merely  local 
sense ;  as  by  Gratz,  who  thinks  only  of  the  political  oppressk>n  of 
the  Israelites  at  that  period.  Others  are  aware  that  Christ  could 
not  have  pronounced  those  to  be  blessed,  who  merely  suffer;  and 
they  therefore  seek  in  this  suffering  some  religious  element, 
which  Christ  had  in  view.  According  to  Maldonat,  Wetstein, 
Hezel,  and  others,  Christ  had  before  bis  mind  only  such  as  are 
subjected  to  ^Xlxpeig  on  account  of  their  belief;  although  in  that 
case  it  is  difGcult  to  see  how  this  beatitude  difiiers  from  v.  11. 
According  to  Augustine,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others,  he 
thought  only  on  the  temporal  loss  which  a  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity brought  with  it.  Luther,  Grotius,  and  others,  have  here 
also  assumed  patient  endurance  as  the  religk>us  element;  but 
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then  this  beatitude  would  not  diflfer  from  that  in  ▼•  3,  aocording 
to  Luther's  interpretation.  But  hj  far  the  greater  part  both  of 
the  earlier  and  more  recent  interpreters,  recognize  in  luv^ovwx^q 
a  prevailing  or  exclusive  allusion  to  the  sorrow  of  penitence,  to  sor> 
row  for  their  own  and  others'  sins.  So  Chrysostom,  Ambrose, 
Hilarius,  Jerome,  Bucer,  M usculus,  Calov,  Hunnius,  etc. 

Oiir  exposition  embraces,  in  this  instance  also,  all  these  dif- 
ferent references  and  relations.     We  have  seen  how  sufiering, 
according  to  the  biblical  mode  of  viewing  the  subject,  is  con- 
nected with  a  susceptibility  for  eternal  things.    As  the  night  of 
the  ancients  is  the  mother  of  the  gods,  so  the  night  of  affliction 
manifests  itself  as  the  womb  in  which  is  conceived  the  true 
Ivnti  xota  ^iop,  2  Cor.  7:  10.     {ITi^i^iir  is  stronger  than 
ktmtlo^M;  the  latter  is  to  grieve^  be  chagrined  }  ihe  former,  io 
noumj  which  also  manifests  itself  by  outward  signs.)    Hence  the 
gnomic  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews  recommended  to  go  to  the  house 
of  mourning,  rather  than  to  the  house  of  feasting,  Ecc.  7:  1,  4 ; 
and  the  words  which  designate  suffering,  as  ^^,'^39,  h^n^nss, 
connect  with  it  also,  as  we  have  seen,  the  idea  o^  internal  de- 
pression.    The  passage  before  us  contains,  without  doubt,  an 
allusion   to  Is.  61:  2,  nagaucdtaa^  nirrctg  rovg  nip^ovvxag 
(t3*^b.;et);  and   these  )\^:i  '^'ba^  are  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem 
bumbled  under  divine  judgments.     When   Luke  represents 
Christ  as  pronouncing  a  woe  over  those  yeXmvtag  vvv^  these  are 
manifestly  such  as  dread  the  seriousness  and  sorrow  of  repen- 
tance ;  just  as  James  had  in  his  mind  this  expression  of  our 
Lord  in  Luke,  in  that  apostrophe  to  those  who  were  so  secure 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  goods  of  this  world  :  ^^  Be  afflicted,  and 
mourn,  and  weep ;  let  your  laughter  be  turned  to  mourning,  and 
your  joy  to  heaviness."*— According  to  this  view,  Christ  here,  as 
in  Matt.  11:  28,  does  indeed  invite,  among  the  afflicted  and  suf- 
fering, those  also  who  are  oppressed  by  external  necessity  and 
temporal  evil;  and  thus  places  himself,  as  in  Matt.  11:28,  ia 
contrast  with  the  proud  and  worldly  scribes,  who  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  despised  and  oppressed   people ;  or 
be  also  invites  those  who  wish  only  for  such  a  Messiah  and 
kingdom  as  shall  fully  satisfy  all  external  wants.     Bengel  re- 
marks: ''Fere  tales  hie  nominantur,  quos  mundus  procuicat.** 
But  since  it  is  not  the  crown  of  thorns  alone  which  makes  the 

^  James  4:  9,  xaXamvHfhvmt  %a\  im^o-oTB  me)  wUrvmnr  o  yiUK 
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• 
Christian ;  sioce  suffering  alone  does  not  giTe  a  title  to  partici- 
pate in  the  kingdom  of  *God ;  since  there  is  also  a  Xvnri  rov 
Moofiov,  a  sorrow  of  the  world  which  only  brings  death,  ^cri'aro^; 
so  Christ,  in  pronouncing  in  general  terms  those  blessed,  who 
suffer  externally,  intends  only  those  who  through  their  sorrow, 
Xvnrj  are  brought  to  repentance,  furdpoia,  2  Cor.  7:  10.  This 
application  of  the  Saviour's  words,  gives  here,  as  in  Matt.  1 1: 28, 
the  literal  and  the  deeper  meaning ;  and  is  adopted  by  all  those 
interpreters  who  take  ol  maxol  Tcji  nvevfiax^  as  referring  to  the 
internal  man.  Thus  understood,  we  find  in  v.  4,  as  compared 
with  v.  3,  an  advance, — the  feeling  and  consciousness  of  one's 
own  internal  poverty,  awakens  sorrow ;  from  this  springs  humili- 
ty, of  which  V.  5  speaks ;  and  that  which  is  expressed  nega- 
tively in  vs.  3 — 5,  is  affirmed  positively  in  v.  6,  viz.  the  painful 
consciousness  of  that  which  is  wanting  in  us,  becomes  a  longing 
after  righteousness,  dixaioavpti. 

We  turn  now  to  verse  5,  in  which  we  shall  consider  both  the 
beatitude  and  the  promise. 

In  this  beatitude,  nQavi^  gentle^  taken  in  the  usual  classic 
signification  as  the  opposite  of  ogylXog,  ^vfAoeidi^g,  f^^gry^  p<i9' 
sionaie^  designates  a  quality  which  in  the  New  Testament  is 
particularly  required  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.  In  the  dis- 
course of  Christ  himself,  are  many  maxims  directed  against 
passionate  anger,  as  c.  6:  22 — ^26,  43—45.  6:  12,  and  else- 
where ;  and  in  Matt.  11 :  29  the  Saviour  exhibits  himself  to  his 
followers  as  the  model  of  ngtfOTtig.  The  translators  have  there- 
fore, almost  without  exception,  given  ol  ngat7g  by  mites,  mati' 
sueti,  i.  e.  meek,  mild,  gentle ;  and  interpreters  have  found  in 
the  passage  a  blessing  pronounced  upon  some  preeminent  and 
lovely  christian  virtue;  instead  of  which,  however,  Christ 
might  here  have  adduced  any  other  with  equal  propriety ;  as 
e.  g.  chastity  or  beneficence.  Those  only  who  have  dwelt  par- 
ticularly on  the  local  circumstances,  regard  here  this  promin- 
ence of  the  virtue  of  gentleness  as  necessary ;  because  Christ, 
as  they  suppose,  intended  to  counteract  in  his  disciples  all  ten- 
dency to  rebellion. 

We  must,  however,  first  of  all,  turn  our  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  mansuetui  and  our  English  gentle^  by  no  means  cover  the 
whole  sense  of  npaig.  In  the  Septuagint,  nQaig  corresponds 
to  the  Heb.  13^  and  "^19 .  These  two  words  are  synonymous  ; 
the  Eethib  often  reading  *«:^  where  the  Keri  reads  13^ .  The 
ground  idea  is  oppressed^  afflicted.     Gentleness  and'liumility 
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are  more  usually  found  io  the  afflicted,  than  in  those  who  eojoy 
uninterrupted  prosperity ;  hence,  in  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew,  the 
ideas  of  afflicted^  humbU^gentley  became  associated.  Compare  on 

V.  3  above.     The  Syriac  translator  has  bere^iuii^,  which  also 

designates  gentleness  and  humility,  but  more  especially  means 
humble.  In  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament  also,  where 
ngatg  occurs,  the  idea  of  humility  is  in  like  manner  generally 
included.  The  apostle  James  is  particularly  abundant  in  his 
commendations  of  ng(f6xrig^  by  which,  most  clearly,  he  under- 
stands that  iniilxfia,  meekness^  {Lindigkeil^  as  Luther  has  it,) 
in  which  gentleness  and  humility  are  so  delightfully  blended, 
and  mutually  presuppose  each  other.  From  the  apostle's  de- 
scription of  heavenly  wisdom,  James  3:  13 — 17,  we  readily 
distinguish,  bow,  in  his  ideal  model  of  a  genuine  disciple  of 
Jesus,  love,  compassion,  gentleness,  and  humility,  are  all  inti- 
mately blended.  When  in  c.  3: 13  he  places  Crjiog  and  igii^eia 
in  contrast  with  ngavtijg,  and  in  c.  1:21  admonishes  men  to 
receive  the  truths  of  Christianity  ip  ngaviijxi,  he  opposes  him- 
self just  as  strongly  to  pride  and  conceit,  as  he  does  to  anger 
and  passion  ;  for  what  else  than  conceit  could  be  the  ground  of 
that  love  of  strife  against  which  he  contends?  When  Peter,  in 
1  Pet.  3:  4,  requires  of  Christian  females  a  nvivfia  ngav  xal 
i^avxtov,  he  understands  by  it  that  meek,  quiet,  unpretending 
spirit,  which  never  puts  itself  forward.  In  2  Cor.  10:  1  we 
find  raneivog  ilvai  made  parallel  with  ngaozrjg  and  inuixfca ; 
and  elsewhere  this  virtue,  ngaorijg^  is  closely  connected  with 
Tonaivoipgoavpr],  so  that  at  least  the  near  affinity  of  the  two  is 
apparent;  Matt.  11:29.  Eph.  4:  2. — Hence,  in  the  passage 
before  us,  we  have  to  understand  in  ol  ngafTg,  the  same  class 
of  persons  who  in  the  Psalms  are  called  ^'^'09.  Indeed,  these 
words  of  Christ  are  actually  borrowed  from  Ps.  13  :  11 ;  where 
the  Septuagint  also  has  oi  ngaeig.  They  are  the  meek  and 
humble  believers,  who  must  suffer,  who  on  that  very  account 
are  treated  with  contumely,  and  who  it  is  supposed  may  be  thus 
scornfully  treated  with  impunity.     Ps.  4:3.  13:  4.  al. 

It  follows,  that  this  beatitude  also  has,  first  of  all,  the  temporal 
and  local  aim  to  destroy  the  rebellious  hopes,  which  the  carnal 
Israelite  might  have  entertained  from  the  Saviour's  advent ; 
and  to  teach,  that  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God  cannot 
be  won  with  weapons  of  the  flesh  ;  John  18:36.  In  the  world, 
the  principle  holds  good  which  the  rebellious  Britons  express 
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in  Tacitus  i*  <<  Nihil  profici  patieotia,  nisi  ut  graviora  tanqiiaixi 
ex  facili  toleraatibus  imperentur;"  '^patience  avails  nothing, 
except  to  impose  severer  requisitions  upon  those  who  seem  ready 
to  bear  them ;"  but  in  the  mode  of  contemplating  the  world 
which  Christ  introduces,  it  is  declared,  that  ol  ngailg  nXrigopo^ 
iir^oovoi  T1QV  y^if.  The  ngailg  are  those,  as  Augustine  says 
after  Rom.  12:21,  "qui  vincunt  per  bonum  malum,"  'who 
overcome  evil  with  good.' — At  the  same  time,  the  declaration 
in  this  verse  carries  forward  the  developement  of  that  right 
frame  of  spirit  which  must  evej:  mark  the  true  denizens  of 
Christ's  kingdom ;  for  out  of  that  affliction  which  our  Lord  in 
V.  4  pronounces  blessed,  proceeds  an  humility  which  makes  no 
claims  either  on  God  or  man. 

The  mode  in  which  the  promise  in  this  beatitude  is  ap- 
prehended, depends  partly  on  how  oi  ngtulg  is  understood,  and 
partly  on  the  manner  in  which  interpreters  have  been  wont  to 
explain  the  language  of  Scripture,  whether  meagerly,  partially, 
or  as  the  word  of  the  Spirit.  The  different  interpretations 
which  have  been  given  of  these  words,  may  here  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  So  early  as  among  the  Fathers,  we  find  the 
distinction,  that  the  one  portion  recognized  in  the  passage  only  a 
promise  referring  exclusively  to  the  present  life;  while  the  other 
portion  saw  only  one  referring  exclusively  to  a  future  life.  To 
the  first  class  belongs  Chrysostom,  and  after  him  Theophylact 
and  Euthymius.  He  understands  under  ^^^  the  good  things  of 
t/iis  world,  which  (he  says)  are  promised  by  Christ  in  Matt. 
19:  29.  Mark  10:  29,  to  such  as  for  his  sake  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  their  possessions.  Godliness,  as  Paul  says,  has  the 
promise  both  of  this  life  and  of  that  which  is  to  come,  1  Tim. 
4:8;  and  whoever  seeks  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  him  shall 
all  other  things  be  added  thereunto.  Matt.  6:  33.  Christ  then 
here  gives  to  the  anticipated  question  of  his  disciples :  "  Lo, 
we  have  forsaken  all  and  followed  thee;  what  shall  we 
have  therefore?"  an  answer  similar  to  that  in  Matt.  19 :  28, 29. 
— By  far  the  greater  part,  however,  of  the  ancient  interpreters, 
belong  to  the  other  class,  who  find  in  the  words  a  promise  of 
heavenly  rewards.  So  Origen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Macarius, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  and  others;  and^ Chrysostom  also  allows, 
that  many  under  yv  understand  the  yij  vorjftiq  or  spiritual  world. 
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Some  of  these  ioternreters,  it  is  true,  take  yn  directly  as  a  sym- 
bolic  designation  ot  heaven ;  others  prefer  to  understand  bj  it 
a  region  exalted  still  higher  than  the  heavens,  ovgavol,  with  the 
description  of  which  Gregory  of  Nyssa  occupies  himself  particu- 
larly.    They  all  appeal  to  the  tf^^h  y-j«  in  Ps.  142:  6  (6). 

Of  modern  commentators  also,  many  refer  the  promise  to 
earthly  good,  and  others  to  heavenly.     Among  the  former  are 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Beza,  Grotius,  Hunnius,  Hammond,  Stolz, 
Paulus,  etc.     Yet  the  expositions  of  all  these  interpreters  a^ 
sume  a  different  character,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
endeavour  to  demonstrate   and  exhibit  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise.        Those  are  the  most  meagre  of  all,   who,  like 
Grotius,  find  the  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  Christ  in  the 
friendships  which  the  gentle-minded  acquire  for  themselves; 
much  as  weVould  say  in  English,  *  He  prepossesses  the  whole 
world  in  his  favour.'    Others,  as  Hammond,  dwell  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  gentle  usually  avoid  contention,  and  so  re- 
main  in  possession   of  their  goods.     Others  think,  that  the 
ngaai:  are  really  so  elevated  in  spirit  above  all  earthly  strife, 
that  they  actually  possess,  as  it  were,  all  the  goods  of  this  world, 
(juther  and  Melancthon  make  it  a  prominent  idea,  that  earthly 
rulers,  whom  God  has  set  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  will  be  so 
directed,  that  suffering  innocence  shall  in  the  end  obtain  its 
rights :    ^^  See,  Christ  here  rebukes  such  silly  saints,  as  think 
this  or  that  one  is  lord  of  the  whole  earth,  and  has  a  right  not  to 
have  any  trouble,  but  may  make  a  noise  and  hubbub,  and  com- 
mit violence,  etc. — God  will  doubtless  take  care,  that  his  word 
and  his  ordinance  shall   remain,  and   that  thou,  according  to 
this  promise,  shalt  possess  the  land."    Understood  in  this  way, 
there  would  lie  in  these  words,  compared  with  v.  39,  a  source 
of  comfort  for  those  who  yield  an  unconditional  obedience  to 
every  command  of  our  Lord. — Le  Clerc  assigns  to  the  words 
a  merely  local  sense.     According  to  him,  in  looking  at  those 
pacific  Christians,  who  in  the  rebellion  of  Judea  against  the  Ro- 
mans would  not  take  up  arms,  Christ  designed  to  say  :*  <<  Blessed 
are  the  gentle,  who  for  their  gentleness  will  be  approved  by  the 
powerful,  and  not  compelled  to  till  the  earth  like  others  of  a 
more  warlike  disposition." 
- —  ■■'-'  •       -..-»■  .  ^ 

*  "  Felices  judicandi  mansueti,  quia  maDSuetudine  sua  grati  erunt 
rerum  potteDtibus,  nee  solum  vertera  cogentur,  ut  (alii)  qui  suDt  in- 
dolis  ferocJoris.'* 


1 
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or  the  latter  clasSy  who  refer  the  promise  to  the  rewards  of 
the  heavenly  world,  are  Zwingli,  Maldonat,  Calov,  Wetstein, 
Kistemaker,  etc.  They  understand  by  the  earth  in  Ps.  37:  11, 
the  land  of  Canaan  ;  but  Canaan,  as  elsewhere,  the  type  of  the 
kingdom  of  glory,  the  heavenly  reign  of  Christ ;  as  Wetstein 
expresses  it,  Christ  has  interpreted  the  Psalm  mystically.  Be- 
zel has  a  somewhat  different  view,  and  translates :  "  They  shall 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  God's  people."  He  takes  therefore  the 
whole  phrase  in  the  Old  Testament  in  a  wider  sense,  *^  to  be  con- 
stituted as  God's  people ; "  and  supposes  it,  in  this  extent,  to  be 
transferred  in  a  higher  sense  to  the  citizens  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment kingdom. 

Among  the  modems  we  find  also  a  third  class  of  interpreters, 
who  stand  between  the  other  two,  and  make  a  two-fold  application 
of  the  words,  or  rather  combine  in  one,  the  reference  both  to  the 
goods  of  this  world  and  of  the  next, — likewise  with  various  mod- 
ifications. To  this  class  belong  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Piscator, 
Chemnitz,  Glassius,  Bengel,  etc.  Erasmus  in  his  paraphrase,-— 
and  so  too  Glassius, — combines  a  number  of  applications, 
rising  as  it  were,  by  different  steps.*  The  views  of  Ben- 
gel  and  Calvin,  are  full  of  spirit.  '*  The  humble  suffer- 
ers," says  Bengel,  '<  receive  at  last  the  earth  as  their  in- 
heritance ;  and  in  the  meantime  they  triumph  even  upon 
earth  in  their  humility  and  depression ;  for  all  things  work  to-' 
gether  for  their  good  ;  and  the  whole  course  of  worldly  things 
tends  therefore  to  their  triumph,  to  their  glory."  Calvin  points 
to  the  justice  of  God  in  the  infliction  of  divine  judgments,  as 
manifested  in  the  whole  course  of  this  world  ;  to  this  the  meek 
and  humble  Christian  may  entrust  his  cause,  as  that  of  oppressed 
innocence.  At  the  same  time  he  lays  open  the  back  ground,  as 
it  were,  of  the  promise — the  prospect  of  the  final  judgment.  His 
language  is  beautiful :  "  The  men  of  this  world  regard  them- 

^  '*Sed  baec  est  nova  dilotandae  possesBiODis  ratio/ut  plus  impetret 
ab  uhro  largientibus  maosuetudo  quam  per  fas  De&sque  paret  aliorum 
rapacitaa.  Placidus  qui  mavult  sua  cedere  quara  pro  bis  digladiari^ 
tot  locis  babet  fundum  quot  locis  reperit  amantee  evangelicae  man- 
Buetudinia  Invisa  est  omnibus  pervicacia,  mansuetudini  favent  et  etb- 
nicL  Postremo  si  perit  poasessk),  miti  damnum  dod  est,  sad  ingena 
lucrum  ;  periit  ager,  sed  incolumi  tranquilliuite  animi.  Postremo,  ut 
omnibus  excludatur  mitis,  tanto  certior  est  illi  coelestis  terrae  posses'-^ 
sio,  unde  depelli  non  poteriu'* 
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selves  as  secure  only  by  taking  vengeance  upon  injuries ;  and 
they  protect  their  lives  with  force  and  arms.  But  when  it  is  once 
felt,  that  Christ  is  the  only  guardian  of  our  life,  we  have  notbiDg 
to  do  but  hide  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings."* 

If  we  make  Ps.  37  :  1 1  the  point  of  departure  in  interpreting 
this  passage,  we  shall  perceive  that  this  explanation  of  the  words 
is  the  most  appropriate.  We  must  here,  however,  first  mentioD 
an  ingenious  suggestion  of  Heumann,  which  Michaelis  also  has 
adopted.  He  refers  the  promise,  it  is  true,  to  this  world,  but  still  to 
spiritual  goods  ;  and  on  this  account  we  mention  him  here  in  the 
third  class  of  interpreters.f  Dissatisfied  with  all  previous  ex- 
planations of  the  passage,  Heumann  supposes  a  better  sense 
may  be  derived  by  comparing  it  with  Rom.  4:  13.  There  it 
is  said  that  God  promised  Abraham,  his  seed  should  become 
9(liigov6(4og  tov  xoofiov,  in  which  is  manifestly  implied,  that  tbe 
Abrahamic  religion  should  fill  the  whole  earth,  and  be  received 
by  all  the  nations.  From  that  passage,  therefore,  may  be  de- 
rived for  the  one  before  us  this  easy  and  natural  sentiment : 
*^  The  humble  disciples  of  Christ  must  not  despond  ;  their  cause 
will  one  day  triumph,  so  that  all  the  world  shall  do  homage  to 
their  faith." 

If  now,  among  all  these  different  acceptations,  only  one  afforded 
^the  correct  sense,  we  should  really  be  in  a  situation  of  great  em- 
barrassment. But  it  is  particularly  in  this  very  passage,  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  perceive,  how  each  of  these  different 
modes  of  apprehension  presents  a  single  aspect  of  the  sense; 
and  how  that  alone  approves  itself  as  the  only  correct  one, 
which  includes  and  combines  all  the  others  in  itself. 

The  declaration  of  Christ  is  a  citation  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  we  have  seen.  We  begin  with  the  explanation  of  the 
passage  in  the  Psalm;  from  which  it  will  appear,  whether 
Christ  has  attributed  to  the  Old  Testament  passage  another  and 
foreign  sense ;  or  has  here,  as  elsewhere,  purified,  expanded, 
and  profoundly  apprehended  the  Old  Testament  ideas.     In  Ps. 


^  ''Nod  aliter  se  tutos  fore  confidunt  filii  hujus  sacculi  quam  si 
acriter  quidquid  illatum  fuerit  mall,  vindicent,  atque  ita  manu  et 
armis  vitam  suam  tueantur.  At  vero  quum  statuendum  sit  Christum 
unicum  esse  vitae  nostrae  custodem,  nihil  aliud  restat  nisi  lateamus 
sub  umbra  alarum  ejus." 

t  This  exposition  is  found  in  PoeeiU  sive  Epistolae  miscdlaneae.  T. 
III.  p.  376. 
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37: 11  it  is  said,  y-jfij  w^''^  ft-ni^j  v.  29  fJJJ-W*^'*^  B'^R'^'?* 
tT'by  n?5;  iD3'i)';i ;  'comp/  v.  9 'and  22,  and^Ps.  1*5:  13.  In 
contrast  with  these  promises,  it  is  said  of  the  ti'^^ndf  evil  doersj 
Ps.  37:  9,  10,  22,  that  they  shall  be  cut  off,  and  their  very 
place  destroyed  ;  compare  especially  v.  34 — 37.  Likewise  in 
Prov.  2:  21,  22,  it  is  said  in  the  Septuagint,  ott  {v&i7g  xara- 
axijvoiaova^  y^v^  nal  oaio^  vnoXiMp&ijaovia^  iv  avr^*  oSol  aaffioiv 
in  yrjs  oXovvxai^  oi  6i  nagdvofiot  iim^iiaovtai  an  avt^g,  "  For 
the  upright  shall  dwell  in  the  land,  and  the  perfect  remain  in  it ; 
but  the  wicked  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  earth,  and  the  trans- 
gressors shall  be  rooted  out  of  it."  In  all  these  and  many  simi-* 
lar  passages,  the  idea  of  retribution  lies  at  the  foundation  ;  soon- 
er or  later  the  justice  of  God,  which  pervades  his  government  of 
the  world,  will  manifest  itself  in  the  triumph  and  exaltation  of 
suffering  innocence,  and  the  destruction  of  the  impious.  Now 
it  may  with  certainty  be  assumed,  that  yn&$  in  these  passages 
does  not  designate  the  earth  in  generaJ,  but  Palestine,  the 
promised  land ;  indeed  yifij  i3n^  is  the  phrase  so  often  repeat- 
ed, by  which  the  possession  of  Canaan  was  promised  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert.  The  Psalmist  hopes,  consequently, 
from  the  future,  that  the  promise  thus  made  to  the  whole 
chosen  people,  will  Gnally  be  fulfilled  to  the  servants  of  God ; 
that  at  last  these  alone  will  have  possession  of  the  promised 
land.  And  this  is  precisely  the  Messianic  expectation,  that 
only  the  righteous  will  one  day  dwell  in  the  Holy  Land ;  Is. 
62:  12.  60:21.  We  thus  obtain,  consequently,  as  the  back- 
ground of  that  general  confidence  in  the  future  manifestation  of 
the  divine  justice,  the  future  expectation  of  the  most  glorious 
exhibitions  of  it  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  Irreligious 
men  will  see  in  these  hopes  of  the  Psalmist,  as  in  those  of  the 
prophets,  only  a  pious  enthusiasm.  But  contemplated  from  the 
stand-point  of  revealed  Christian  faith,  they  appear  to  us  as  re- 
al and  absolutely  essential.  The  Christian  is  first  convinced, 
that  the  justice  of  God  manifests  itself  throughout  all  history 
in  the  triumph  of  suffering  innocence.  Why  should  the  Chris- 
tian not  have  this  conviction,  when  even  Esop,  in  reply  to  the 
question  of  Cbilon,  How  God  was  occupied  ?  gave  this  strik- 
ing answer  :  "  He  abases  the  high,  and  exalts  the  low  !"  and 
when  Bayle  the  skeptic  calls  this  an  abrege  de  V  histoire  hu^ 
mainej  and  fifiirms,  that  a  whole  book  might  be  written  de  centra 
ascOlaiionis  moralis.     That  *  the  history  of  the  world  is  the 
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final  judgment  of  the  world/*  his  become  a  trite  maxim  among 
UB.  Stilly  that  this  holds  in  every  case,  that  in  every  case  the 
nQoilg  triumphi  who  would  affirm  ?  Only  sometimes,  as  Bacon 
says,  does  Nemesis  inscribe  her  admonitions  along  the  great 
high-road  of  humanity  in  such  prominent  lines,  that  all  who  pass 
must  read.  Hence  the  history  of  the  world  is  a  judgment 
of  the  world,  but  not  the  final  one ;  and  what  the  stream  of 
time  sweeps  oflf  unjudged,  unpunished,  unrewarded,  it  bears 
towards  the  ocean  of  eternity,  there  to  receive  its  final  retribu- 
tion. Hence  the  last  great  day  of  judgment  forms,  as  Calvin 
strikingly  suggests,  the  back-ground  of  tbe  whole  course  of  God's 
judgments  in  the  world.  But  what,  according  to  the  Christian 
revelation,  will  be  the  result  of  the  judgment  of  this  great  day  ? 
It  will  be  tbe  awful  separation  of  the  children  of  tbe  kingdom, 
from  those  who  are  cast  out.  The  great  scene  where  both 
have  hitherto  lived  together,  will  be  changed.  The  earth, 
which  with  man  was  subjected  to  the  curse,  participates  in  the 
glorification  of  tbe  children  of  Grod,  Rom.  8:  21  ;  there  arises 
a  new  earth,  in  which  dwelleth  righteousness,  2  Pet.  3:  13.  On 
this  new  earth  will  then  be  founded  tbe  new  Jerusalem,  tbe 
abode  of  God  among  men,  Rev.  21:  1 — 3.  Then  will  those 
holy  sufierers  receive  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them  of  the 
Father  from  the  beginning ;  then  will  they  reign  with  the  Son,  as 
they  have  sufiered  with  him  ;  Matt.  25:  24.  2  Tim.  2:  10.  Rev. 
3:  21.  This  is  tbe  last  result  of  that  judgment  of  the  world, 
which  stretches  throughout  all  the  history  of  the  world.  This 
also  is  the  last  and  deepest  meaning  of  the  promise,  tbe  sense 
of  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  explain. 

If  now,  from  this  point  of  view,  we  look  at  the  diversiGed  inter- 
pretations of  this  passage,  we  find  them  all  included  in  that 
which  has  just  been  given.  First,  then,  Chr'ist  promises,  that 
the  nQuug  in  general,  under  the  Father's  protection,  shall  tri- 
umph over  the  enemies  of  God,  even  in  the  present  world. 
Thus  far  the  manifold  applications  of  these  words  to  earth- 
ly goods  are  modi6ed;  and,  in  fact,  the  triumph  of  pious 
suffering  over  its  opposers  is  brought  about  in  all  these  vari- 
ous ways;  sometimes  because  rulers  protect  it;  sometimes 
because  its  sorrows  win  tbe  sympathy  of  compassionate 
hearts ;  sometimes  because  true  peace  of  mind  elevates  the 
soul  above  all  sorrows ; — and  finally,  as  the  result  of  the  great 
day  will  shew,  to  those  who  love  God  all  things  must  work 


*   Die  Weltgeschichte  is  das  Weltgericht 
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together  for  the  best.  The  whole  eoHrse  of  worldly  things  has 
for  its  object  their  glorification ;  their  humiliation  therefore  is  at 
all  times  only  apparent.  But  further  than  this,  the  words  of 
Christ  point  us  to  a  future  time^  when  they  will  be  fulfilled  in  a 
strict  and  literal  sense.  Then  will  the  new  and  glorious  earth 
be  the  txrvnov  of  Canaan.  Then  will  Christians  enjoy  in  full 
the  privileges  of  the  people  of  God.  Then  will  they  inherit 
heaven ;  for  heaven  then  wiU  be  on  earth. 


Art.  IV.    Discourse  on  the  Sanscrit  Language  and 

Literature. 


By  EufsiM  Bomouf,  Ptorenor  of  Soiucrit  in  the  CMtgt  d*  Frauet.   Tmulatad  by  iha 

Editor.* 


In  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  this  chair,  the  duty  which  I 
am  most  eager  to  fulfil,  is  to  address  the  homage  of  my  sincere 
acknowledgments  to  the  memory  of  the  learned  scholar  for 
whom  it  was  established  ten  years  ago.  I  ought  less  than  any 
person  to  forget,  that  if  by  efforts  which  are  often  too  little 
estimated  when  once  crowned  with  success,  M.  Chezy  had  not 
introduced  into  France  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit  tongue,  we 
should  still  have  been  ignorant  perhaps  of  the  first  elements  of 
that  idiom  ;   or  must  have  derived  our  knowledge  of  it  exclu- 

*  This  article  is  taken  from  the  Journal  ABtaHque  for  March  1833, 
and  presents  a  distinct  and  eloquent,  though  very  general  survey  of 
a  vast  and  most  important  field.  The  author,  M.  Burnouf,  although 
still  a  young  man,  is  among  the  most  eminent  of  the  savans  of  France, 
particularly  in  the  department  of  Asiatic,  or  rather  Indian,  philology 
and  literature.  This  discourse  was  delivered  in  1832  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  chair  of  Sanscrit,  vacated  hy  the  death  of  M.  Ch^zy.  His 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  predecessor  is  retained. 

M.  Ch^zy  was  a  victim  of  the  cholera.  Indeed,  how  striking  and 
terrific  have  been  the  ravages  of  death  among  the  learned  men  of 
Paris  during  the  past  year!  Cb6zy,  Abel-R^musat,  Saint  Martin^ 
Champollion,  Cuvier,  lUeffer,— all  tbeae  are  names  whose  early  Iom 
science  must  long  deplore,  as  among  her  brighteet  ornaments. — £d. 
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sively  from  the  works  of  English  and  German  scholars.     M. 
Cbezy  succeeded^  alone  and  without  aid,  in  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge or  the  Sanscrit ;  he  was  the  first  professor  of  it  in  this  chair ; 
and  ahhough  the  study  of  this  language,  within  the  last  five  years, 
has  made  greater  advances  in  Germany  than  in  France,  yet  M. 
Chezy,  hesides  the  merit  of  having  secured  to  his  country  aa 
honourable  priority,  has  still  the  farther  merit  of  having  enlight- 
ened by  his  counsels,  if  not  by  bis  lessons,  the  first  steps  of 
those  celebrated  men,  who  have  almost  naturalized  this  tongue 
among  onr  neighbors.     More  than  twenty  years  of  toil  had  ren- 
dered him  familiar  with  this  previously  unknown  idiom ;    he 
knew  it  as  one  knows  that  which  he  has  been  compelled  to 
learn  alone.    To  a  great  aptitude  for  languages,  M.  Chezy 
joined  an  acuteness  of  perception  and  a  penetration,  which  as- 
sured  him  of  success,  where  others  would  have  encounter* 
ed  only  insurmountable  obstacles.     Accustomed  as  he  was  to 
struggle  with  those  difficulties  which  the  study  of  the  languages 
of  the  East  every  where  presents,  he  sought  every  opportunity 
of  exercising  the  rare  sagacity  of  his  intellect ;  and  it  may  tru- 
ly be  said,  that  the  efibris  requisite  in  order  to  advance  in  this 
painful  career,  not  less  than  his  individual  taste,  were  the  cause 
of  that  predilection  which  he  ever  manifested  for  the  subtile  re- 
finements and  ingenuity  of  the  Indian  poetry.     Nothing  in  all 
this  branch  of  the  Brahmanic  literature  remained  unknown  to 
him  ;  he  had  read  every  thing  which  the  royal  library  possesses 
in  this  department ;    and  this  extensive  reading,  while  it  aug- 
mented his  skill  in  understanding  the  texts,  had  also  fully  de- 
veloped in  him  the  feeling  of  their  poetic  beauties ;   and  it  had 
rendered  the  expression  of  them  so  familiar  to  him,  that  imag- 
ination seemed  to  have  as  much  to  do  in  it  as  erudition  itselH 
It  is  to  the  happy  union  of  these  two  qualities,  which  are  so 
commonly  regarded  as  incompatible  with  each  other,  that  we 
owe  the  fine  edition  of  the  Indian  drama  Sacontala  ;    and  we 
may  well  believe,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  pestilence  which 
has  proved  so  cruel  a  scourge  to  the  orientalists  of  France, 
tliese  same  merits  would  have  been  available  to  us  in  other 
works,  adapted  less  perhaps  to  add  to  the  reputation  of  M. 
Chezy,  than  to  minister  to  our  instruction  and  delight. 

If,  as  the  successor  of  a  master  who  knew  how  to  throw 
around  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit  so  many  allurements,  I  come  to 
occupy  your  attention  with  the  same  subject,  I  have  need  to  reck- 
on upon  the  increasing  interest  which  has  been  excited,  since  the 
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commencement  of  the  present  century,  by  those  questions  wbicb 
relate  to  the  language,  the  philosophy,  and  the  religion  of  an- 
cient and  modern  India.  Born  of  yesterday,  the  study  of  the 
Sanscrit  already  appears  in  the  first  rank  among  the  objects 
nfost  worthy  the  attention  of  the  philosopher  and  historian  ;  and 
this  preeminence  it  owes  less  indeed  to  its  novelty,  than  to  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  problems  to  which  it  gives  birth. 
How  would  Leibnitz  have  been  struck  with  surprise,  who  divin- 
ed with  the  instinct  of  genius,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago, 
the  common  relationship  of  the  dialects  of  Europe,  and  sought 
to  discover  in  Asia  the  cradle  of  all  these  tongues, — with  what 
surprise  would  he  have  been  overwhelmed,  had  it  been  pointed 
out  to  him,  that  beyond  the  Indus  there  was  preserved  a  lan- 
guage admirable  in  its  structure,  rich  in  literary  productions  of 
every  species,  and  presenting  the  most  striking  analogies  with 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  German,  and  the  Slavic  dialects ! 
This  language  the  English  have  made  known  to  us ;  it  is  the 
Sanscrit  of  the  Brahmins.  The  ties  of  kindred  which  connect 
it  with  the  idioms  of  Europe  are  incontestible ;  and  this  result, 
the  most  remarkable  of  those  which  philology  has  yielded  in 
our  days,  is  also  most  clearly  demonstrated. 

You  anticipate  already  the  immense  career,  which  this  unex- 
pected result  opens  in  the  field  of  ethnographic  and  historical 
speculation.  The  discovery  of  the  affinity  of  the  Sanscrit  to 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Slavic,  and  the  Cehic,  has  not  only 
introduced  a  new  principle  into  the  classification  of  the  langua- 
ges of  Asia  and  of  Europe,  by  substituting  the  observation  of 
real  relations  for  the  divinatbn  of  imaginary  resemblances ;  it 
has  also  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  upon 
which  the  critical  skill  of  the  historian  has  been  called  to  exer- 
cise itself.  What  causes  serve  to  explain  the  intimate  relations 
of  idioms  separated  from  each  other  by  distances  so  immense  f 
A  powerful  migration,  setting  off  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
and  the  Ganges, — ^would  it  have  spread  over  the  surface  of 
Europe  a  single  language,  which,  subjected  afterwards  to  various 
influences,  would  have  become  thus  modified,  and  the  parent  of 
new  ones,  of  which  ours  are  now  but  the  scattered  fragments? 
Can  we  recognize,  by  comparing  the  idioms  of  Europe  and  that 
which  this  migration  must  have  brought  along  with  it,  the  traces 
of  an  ancient  language  peculiar  to  Europe,  with  which  the  more 
perfect,  more  cultivated  idiom  of  Asia  has  been  mingled  ?    Or 
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on  the  other  band,  has  this  tongue,  instead  of  being  the  mother 
of  the  European  dialects,  been  only  their  sister ;  and  must  their 
common  origin  be  referred  to  some  unknown  idiom,  and  throwo 
back  into  a  period  of  impenetrable  darkness,  bectfuse  it  has  es- 
caped the  recollections  of  history  P  If  we  cannot  hope  that  tbete 
problems  will  ever  be  completely  solved,  we  have  at  least  the 
right  to  affirm,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  is  the  only 
source  from  which  light  can  be  thrown  upon  them.  Besides, 
even  though  the  historical  question  were  to  remain  unserved, 
still  the  fundamental  identity  of  the  Sanscrit,  the  Greek,  and 
the  Liatin,  is  a  fact  already  established  ;  and  we  may  add,  that 
this  result  cannot  but  gain  in  certainty,  the  more  the  compari- 
son is  extended  to  new  dialects  of  the  same  family,  and  the 
farther  the  analysis  descends  into  the  minuter  details  of  their 
structure.  But,  this  fact  is  in  itself  of  the  very  highest  import- 
ance for  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  classic  toneues  of 
Europe.  Not  only  does  the  Sanscrit  itself,  the  study  of  which 
has  almost  alone  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  phi- 
lological sciences,  I  mean  that  of  comparative  grammar,  receive 
from  the  affinity  of  these  idioms  the  most  striking  illustrations; 
but  the  analytical  method  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  schol- 
ars like  Bopp,  Humboldt,  and  the  Schlegels,  must,  if  applied  to 
the  ancient  languages,  renovate  the  study  of  them,  and  replace 
their  etymological  part  upon  a  solid  basis. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  a  happy  privilege  for  India,  that  its  sacred 
tongue  has  the  advantage  of  being  allied  to  the  idioms  which 
form  the  basis  of  learned  education  in  the  West,  and  of  recalHog 
to  us  those  steps  in  the  progress  of  language,  which  have  had  so 
remarkable  an  influence  upon  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe. 
But  if  we  look  at  this  language  in  itself,  and  demand  from  it 
that  which  we  seek  from  the  study  of  every  foreign  idiom,  the 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  people  to  whom  it  be- 
longs,— we  do  not  fear  to  affirm,  that  the  Sanscrit  is  destined  to 
become  the  instrument  of  the  roost  beautiful  discoveries.  For 
the  thirty  years  since  a  knowledge  of  this  idbm  has  revealed  to 
Europe  the  exi{>}ence  of  a  world  so  long  forgotten,  the  industry 
of  English  and  German  scholars  has  been  directed  almost  sole- 
ly to  reconnoitre,  rather  than  to  solve,  the  numerous  qoestk)n8 
which  arise  from  a  view  of  institutions  both  civil  and  religk>us, 
and  c^  manners  and  customs,  such  as  those  of  which  India 

E resents  to  them  the  novel  spectacle.    Every  step  which  has 
een  taken  in  the  solution  of  one  problem,  has  ahsost  immedi- 
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atety  given  rise  to  anotber ;  and  even  those  effi>rts  which  seem* 
ed  most  sure  of  arriving  at  the  object  in  view,  have  only  caused  it 
to  retire  to  a  greater  distance.  A  literature  inexhaustible,  a  my- 
thology without  limits,  an  inBnite  diversity  of  religious  sects,  a  phi- 
losophy which  embraces  all  difficulties,  a  legislation  as  varied  as 
the  castes  for  which  it  was  made, — such  is  the  ensemble  of  the 
documents  which  India  has  preserved  for  us  in  respect  to  its 
ancient  state;  these  are  the  materials  by  the  aid  of  which 
science  must  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  celebrated  people, ' 
whose  genius  they  attest. 

At  the  head  oi  the  literature  of  India,  criticism,  in  accordance 
with  tradition,  must  place  the  Vedas,  which  the  Brahmins  re- 
gard as  revealed  by  the  Supreme  Intelligence.  These  books 
have  never  yet  been  translated  ;  but  the  illustrious  Colebrooke 
has  given  a  descriptbn  and  learned  analysis  of  them ;  and 
Prof.  Rosen  has  given  short  fragments,  which  are  to  be  follow- 
ed by  a  translation  of  the  Rigveda.  But  the  importance  of 
these  ancient  compositions,  in  relation  to  philosophy,  has  al- 
ready been  appreciated.  Never,  perhaps,  did  human  thought 
venture  with  more  of  perseverance  and  audacity,  upon  the  ex- 
plication of  those  great  problems,  which  for  ages  have  not 
ceased  to  exercise  the  intelligence  of  man.  Never  did  language 
more  grave  or  more  precise,  more  flexible  or  more  harmonious, 
lend  itself  to  the  expression  of  images,  which  man  invents  to 
describe  what  he  cannot  see,  and  to  explain  what  he  cannot 
comprehend.  If  the  novelty  of  the  conceptions  sometimes 
causes  surprise,  we  must  attribute  it  to  the  impotency  of  human 
reason  to  pass  the  bounds  *by  which  its  flight  is  limited.  But 
the  spectacle  of  the  attempts  which  reason  thus  makes  to  pass 
those  bounds,  is  tflways  one  of  the  most  curious  which  can  be 
presented  to  philosophy ;  and  it  is  a  trait  already  exceedingly 
characteristic  in  the  history  of  a  people,  that  the  productions  of 
its  genius  which  are  evidently  the  roost  ancient,  should  also  be 
those  in  which  the  labour  of  thought  and  the  inventions  of  the 
spirit  of  system  are  carried  to  the  highest  point.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  poetry  of  the  Vedas,  of  which  we  as  yet  possess 
only  comparatively  brief  extracts.  Like  the  primitive  poetry  of 
every  people,  it  is  simple  and  elevated ;  but  this  double  char^ 
ftcter  belongs  to  it,  perhaps,  more  than  to  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion. Man  seldom  appears  in  it ;  at  least  in  those  fragments 
which  we  as  yet  possess ;  and  the  disordered  movement  of  bis 
passKMis  does  not  disturb  its  calm  uniformity.    But  nature  h 
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there  chanted  in  all  her  grandeur ;  and  we  know  not  whether 
even  the  brilliant  scenes  which  she  daily  brings  before  the  eyes 
of  man,  have  ever  inspired  any  thing  more  ideal  or  more  pure, 
than  the  religious  hymns  of  the  Vedas.  Yet  man  also  has  not 
been  forgotten  in  the  otiier  productions  of  the  religious  spirit  of 
India ;  and  the  grand  epopees  which  trace  the  heroic  history 
of  the  Brahmins  and  of  tiie  warrior  caste,  shew  him  to  us  id  the 
midst  of  a  state  of  society,  which  unites  to  the  refinemeots  of 
the  most  advanced  civilization,  the  simplicity  of  primitive  man- 
ners. One  of  these  poems,  the  R&m&yanaj  is  already  in  part 
published ;  and  W.  Scblegel  is  at  this  moment  engaged  upon 
a  complete  edition  of  it,  with  a  translation  in  Latin.  The  other, 
the  Mak&bh&raiaj  has  furnished  to  Prof.  Bopp  of  Berlin  the 
subject  of  some  very  interesting  publications;  among  which, 
the  6rst  place  may  be  assigned  to  the  charming  episode  o( 
^&Iu8,  Ranked  among  the  monuments  of  Indian  sacred  litera- 
ture, the  great  poems  of  the  Rdm&yana  and  the  Mah&bhirata 
are  sometimes  counted  in  the  number  of  those  religious  and 
moral  writings  called  the  Puranas;  with  which,  indeed,  they 
have  perhaps  some  points  of  resemblance,  while  they  far  sur- 
pass them  in  poetic  merit.  The  Puranas  form  the  depository 
of  the  popular  mythology.  Supporting  themselves  upon  the 
Vedas,  from  which  they  profess  to  be  derived,  they  chant  the 
origin  and  adventures  of  divinities  more  material,  and,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  more  human,  than  the  simple  deities  of  the  ancient 
books.  They  are  systems  of  theogony  and  cosmogony ;  at  the 
close  of  which  is  recounted  the  heroic  history  of  the  two  glori- 
ous dynasties  which  have  shared  the  empire  of  northern  India ; 
and  then  the  whole  is  completed  by  a  compend  of  the  religious 
and  moral  duties  imposed  on  man  in  the  present  life.  The 
Puranas  are,  as  it  were,  encyclopaedias  of  the  faith  and  science 
of  India ;  and  it  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  and 
novelty  of  the  Indian  literature,  to  state,  that  these  encyclopae- 
dias are  eighteen  in  number,  and  that  scarcely  a  few  fragments 
of  them  are  yet  known. 

After  matters  of  faith,  come  duties ;  or,  rather,  in  a  country 
where  a  religious  principle  lies  at  the  foundation  of  society, 
duty  is  not  separated  from  faith,  and  law  derives  its  force  from 
religion.  The  most  respected  of  the  books  of  law,  that  of 
Manu,  is  regarded  as  having  been  revealed  by  Brahma,  the 
creator  of  the  world  and  the  god  of  wisdom.  This  code  takes 
up  man  at  the  moment  when  he  issues  from  the  hand  of  bis 
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Maker,  and  conducts  him  through  all  the  periods  of  bb  earthly 
existence,  to  the  most  elevated  limit  at  which  be  can  arrive,—- 
to  his  final  enfranchisement  and  repose  in  the  bosom  of  Crod. 
It  is  a  composition  of  the  highest  interest,  in  which  nothing  that 
relates  to  the  destiny  of  man  is  omitted ;  in  which  all  is  regu- 
lated, his  future  as  well  as  his  present  state,  because  the  one  is 
the  consequence  of  the  other;  because,  according  to  the 
Brahmins,  a  man  gains  in  this  world,  by  his  actions,  the  place 
which  he  will  one  day  occupy  in  the  series  of  beings  who  suc- 
ceed each  other  upon  the  constantly  changing  scene  of  the 
universe.  By  the  side  of  the  law  of  Manu,  the  Indians  place 
other  codes,  which  have  not  yet  all  come  to  us  in  their  complete 
form;  but  the  fragments  of  which  prove  with  what  care  the  re- 
lations of  the  different  members  of  society  have  been  fixed, 
and  what  importance  the  science  of  right  had  in  the  eyes  of  the 
roost  ancient  sages ;  for  it  is  to  the  Brahmins,  whom  tradition 
reveres  as  the  first  teachers  of  the  society  founded  by  them, 
that  these  collections  are  attributed ;  and  the  antiquity  assigned 
to  them  is  not  surpassed,  except  by  that  of  the  Vedas.  The 
works  on  law  have  given  birth  to  one  of  the  richest  branches  of 
the  Sanscrit  literature.  Skilful  commentators  have  applied 
themselves  to  the  interpretation  of  these  venerable  monuments ; 
and  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  result  from  the 
present  application  of  them  to  a  social  state,  resembling  in  its 
principle,  indeed,  that  for  which  these  codes  were  formed,  but 
which  nevertheless  must  have  received  important  modifications, 
through  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  shocks  of  numerous  and  vio- 
lent revolutions. 

If  now  we  leave  the  fields  of  religious  faith  and  of  legislation, 
and  turn  our  view  upon  the  freer  productions  of  the  mind,  philo- 
sophy and  literature  properly  so  called,  we  meet  with  composi- 
tions not  less  extended,  with  questions  not  less  curious,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  admirable  labours  of  Colebrooke  and  Wilson,  not 
less  novel.  Philosophy,  it  is  true,  does  not  separate  itself  from 
religion,  with  so  much  immunity,  in  the  East  as  in  the  West. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  it  reposes  almost  wholly  upon  revela- 
tion ;  and  promises  to  the  search  after  truth  the  same  recom- 
pense, which  religion  permits  faith  to  hope  for.  But,  although 
thus  circumscribed  in  regard  to  both  the  boundaries  of  its  de- 
velopement,  philosophy  does  not  therefore  hesitate  to  treat  with 
freedom  all  the  questions  which  the  wisdom  of  antiquity  em- 
braced in  its  researches.    In  the  past,  the  origin  of  the  world ; 
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ID  the  preseDt,  the  faculties  and  passions  of  man  ;  in  the  future, 
bis  destiny,  that  of  the  universe,  and,  above  all,  his  relations 
with  the  supreme  intelligence,  from  which  all  emanates  and  to 
which  all  returns ; — ^these  all  constitute  the  inexhaustible' subject 
of  those  profound  philosophical  speculations,  where  the  facts  of 
every  science  are  collected  and  confounded,  physics  and 
psychology,  natural  history  and  metaphysics ;  but  where  even 
modern  analysis  cannot  but  admire  the  grandeur  of  thought  and 
the  originality  of  invention. 

These  meditative  habitudes,  which  presuppose,  while  they 
also  develope,  the  most  powerful  intellectual  faculties,  have  not 
exclusively  occupied  the  sages  of  India;  nor,  in  transporting 
them  into  the  ideal  sphere  of  abstractions,  have  they  left  them 
cold  and  insensible  to  the  spectacle  of  the  emotions  of  the  hu* 
man  soul,  the  view  of  which  awakens,  among  all  nations,  the 
sentiment  of  poetry.  The  Indians  have  been  poets,  as  well  as 
philosophers ;  perhaps  even  they  have  been  philosophers  only 
because  they  were  poets.  With  them,  every  idea  is  animated 
with  the  colouring  oi  poetry ;  and  every  discourse  b  almost  a 
hymn.  A  rich  and  flexible  idiom  lends  to  the  chants  of  the 
poet  an  exhaustless  store  of  images  and  forms.  Splendour  or 
simplicity  in  the  expression,  the  natural  or  the  grand  in  thought, 
these  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  that  so  sparkling  poetry, 
of  which  it  is  nM>re  easy  to  feel,  than  to  define,  the  beauties. 
It  comprehends  the  greatest  variety  of  species ;  from  the  ex- 
pression of  the  abstract  ideas  of  the  Vedas,  down  to  those  jeux 
d^espritf  which  would  have  in  themselves  very  little  merit,  even 
did  they  not  furnish  the  melancholy  proof  of  a  declining  litera- 
ture. The  epopee,  the  drama,  and  the  ode,  have  their  place 
in  this  poetry ;  and  that  genius  which  has  produced  so  many 
works,  some  of  which  would  be  regarded  as  chefs  <P  oeuvre  in 
the  eyes  of  the  most  polished  nations,  in  fixing  in  a  critical  man- 
ner the  laws  of  these  various  compositbns,  has  given  in  some 
sort  a  last  memorial  of  its  strength ;  and  has  shewn,  that  if  a 
happy  instinct  was  able  to  give  birth  to  these  productions,  a 
power  of  ingenious  analysis  was  also  able  to  appreciate  and  de- 
scribe them. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  treasures,  we  feel  one  regret ;  it  is 
that  we  do  not  find  among  them  the  history  of  the  nation,  of 
which  they  will  ever  constitute  the  glory.  We  are  ignorant, 
b  efl^t,  almost  completely,  of  the  political  history  of  ancient 
India  J  and  it  is,  aa  it  were,  by  an  act  of  faith,  that  we  believe 
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ber  to  be  ancient ;  since  among  all  these  productions,  the  fruits 
of  a  most  poetical  imagination,  of  the  boldest  meditations,  of  the 
most  practised  reason,  there  have  as  yet  been  found  no  historical 
works,  and  we  know  not  in  what  period  of  the  world  to  place 
these  monuments  of  the  existence  of  a  people,  who  have  pre- 
served in  respect  to  their  fortunes  a  silence  so  inexplicable. 
In  all  these  proofs,  so  various  and  striking,  of  a  long  and  learn- 
ed culture,  there  is  wanting  the  very  proof  of  their  antiquity,  the 
indication  of  their  date.    The  labour  of  ages  has  been  only 
able  to  accumulate,  one  upon  another,  these  gigantic  cosmogo- 
nies, these  immense  poems,  these  profound  treatises  of  philoso- 
phy and  of  legislation.     But  when  did  this  labour  commence  ? 
And  this  activity,  which  has  been  continued  down  to  a  period 
so  near  to  us  and  almost  under  our  own  eyes,  is  it  of  yesterday, 
or  does  it  go  back,  as  the  Brahmins  believe,  to  the  first  ages 
of  the  world  f    When  such  questions  can  be  raised  in  respect 
to  tlie  literature  of  a  people,  criticism  must  be  permitted  to  en- 
tertain its  doubts ;  but  we  must  also  concede,  that  its  boldness 
k>ses  much  of  its  merit.     Skepticism,  nevertheless,  has  attacked 
the  fabulous  history  of  India  with  as  much  ardour,  as  the 
Brahmins  manifest  sang  fraid  in  affirming  its  truth ;  and,  be- 
cause their  mythological  perkkis  attribute  to  Indian  civilization 
an  antiquity  surpassing  belief,  there  has  been  a  propensity  to 
deny  the  existence  of  any  thing  ancient  among  them.     Because 
the  Brahmins  have  demanded  too  much  from  the  easy  ere* 
dnlity  of  the  nations  to  whom  they  have  given  laws,  the  sus- 
picious criticism  of  some  Europeans  has  refused  them  every 
thing.     But  that  good  sense,  which  does  justice  to  the  exag- 
gerations of  the  oriental  imagination,  and  which  still  knows  how 
to  admire  their  poetry  and  boldness  of  conception,  should  be 
on  its  guard  against  the  excesses  of  a  skepticism  without  noble- 
ness ;  and  because  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  the  Vedas  did 
actually  issue  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma  himself,  it  is  neverthe- 
less not  permitted  to  affirm  that  they  are  a  recent  work,  desti- 
tute alike  of  authenticity  and  of  value.    Who  kno^s,  when  the 
entire  mass  of  Indian  literature  shall  have  become  accessible  to 
the  researches  of  erudition,  whether  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
find  there  apme  histork;al  intimations,  which  may  permit  us  to 
discover  thei?  origin  and  trace  out  their  developeraent  ?    Until 
that  epoch,  caution,  which  is  every  where  a  merit,  is  here  a 
duty ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  exact  from  criticismi  that  k 
should  first  learn,  before  it  presumes  to  decide. 
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For  my  own  part,  I  believe,  for  the  honour  of  science,  that 
the  labours  of  the  learned  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  study  of  India,  will  not  be  fruitless  for  the  ancient  history  of 
that  country.  I  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  union  of  so  much  ef- 
fort will  one  day  terminate  in  reconstructing  the  most  brilliant, 
and  perhaps  tlie  richest  literary  histor}',  which  a  people  could 
offer  to  the  curiosity  and  admiration  of  Europe.  Without 
doubt,  that  which  we  know  of  it  is  very  little  in  comparison  with 
that  which  we  do  not  know  ;  but  we  may  say  with  a  just  con- 
fidence, that  if  we  do  not  yet  know  all,  we  are  still  no  longer 
absolutely  ignorant  of  all.  The  object,  the  possession  of  which 
is  to  be  the  recompense  of  our  toil,  is  in  part  concealed  from 
our  view ;  but  we  know  with  certainty  that  it  is  not  inaccessi- 
ble, and  even  now  we  have  some  glimpses  of  the  route  by 
which  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  approach  it. 

Let  the  monuments  of  Indian  literature  be  all  translated  or 
explored  by  criticism ;  let  the  libraries  of  Europe  obtain  a  com- 
plete collection  of  them  ;  let  the  language  be  as  generally  stud- 
ied and  known  as  that  of  some  other  civilized  nations  of  Asia ; 
then  shall  we  be  able  to  present  a  delineation  of  this  literature, 
and  thus  make  known  the  people  which  has  preserved  it  to  our 
times.  The  want  of  historical  works  will  certainly  leave  manj 
chasms  in  this  delineation;  but  the  great  traits  of  civil  and 
political  history  in  India  will  follow  in  part  from  tlie  history  of 
ideas;  and  as  to  the  rest,  the  possession  of  the  second  will  per- 
haps console  the  philosopher  for  the  loss  of  the  first.  The  sys- 
tem of  religion,  the  historical  traditions,  the  laws  and  usages, 
will  all  be  illustrated  by  the  light  arising  from  the  constant  and 
protracted  comparison  of  the  diversified  productions  of  the 
Sanscrit  literature.  Thus,  supporting  himself  upon  numerous 
and  decisive  documents,  the  historian  will  recognize  the  ancient 
India  of  the  Mahdbhirata  and  the  RdLm&yana,  in  India  such  as 
we  find  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century  of  our 
era,  at  the  time  of  the  Mussulman  invasion.  Fourteen  centuries 
before  that  epoch,  he  will  find  it  again  in  the  descriptions  which 
the  companions  of  Alexander  carried  back  to  Greece ;  and  he 
will  then  be  able  to  affirm,  that  the  language,  the  religion,  the 
philosophy, — in  one  word,  that  the  state  of  society,  of  which  the 
writings  of  the  Brahmins  are  the  products  and  the  image,  al- 
ready existed  four  centuries  at  least  before  our  era;  and,  how- 
ever remarkable  the  fact,  he  may  further  affirm,  that  this  state 
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of  society  could  Dot  have  differed  much  from  that,  which  we 
still  see  in  our  days  established  throughout  the  whole  of  India. 

Further  back  than  that  epoch,  it  is  true,  all  the  documents, 
national  or  foreign,  leave  the  historian  in  profound  darkness. 
But  this  darkness  cannot  remain  altogether  impenetrable  to  the 
torch  of  philosophy  and  criticism.  Thus  the  invasion  of 
Alexander  would  properly  become  a  fixed  point,  from  which  to 
take  our  departure  in  order  to  ascend  into  ages  anterior,  and 
there  seek  to  discover,  if  not  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the 
Brahminic  society,  at  least  the  proof  of  its  more  ancient  exis- 
tence. We  should  ask  ourselves,  whether  a  people  which, 
three  hundred  years  before  our  era,  had  arrived  at  so  high  a 
point  of  culture,  must  not  previously  have  passed  through  ages 
of  trial  and  of  effort.  For,  if  it  be  permitted  to  accord  to  the 
vivacity  of  oriental  genius  the  gift  of  almost  spontaneous  pro- 
ductiveness, and  of  overleaping  at  a  single  bound  the  interval 
which  separates  infancy  from  riper  age ;  still  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  nations,  in  order  to  become  united  and  established,  have 
need  of  the  lessons  of  long  experience;  and  that  the  physical 
developement  of  nations  is  every  where  subjected  to  laws  almost 
invariable,  the  regular  operation  of  which  leaves  room,  in  some 
degree,  to  conjecture  their  longer  or  shorter  duration.  We 
should,  above  all,  interrogate  the  language,  that  method  of  ex- 
pressing thought  which  is  always  more  simple  in  proportion  as 
it  is  more  ancient ;  we  should  inquire  whether  its  forms  teach 
any  thing  respecting  its  age;  what  place  it  occupies  in  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  then  the  question,  changing  its 
theatre,  should  embrace  all  the  dialects  allied  to  the  Sanscrit, 
and  transform  itself  into  a  problem  of  comparative  philology  and 
ethi^ography.  Out  of  Inaia,  an  ancient  and  as  yet  almost  un- 
known idiom,  that  of  the  books  of  Zoroaster ;  in  India  itself, 
two  dialects,  which  may  be  said  to  be  derived  from  the  San- 
scrit, the  Pali  and  the  Prakrit ;  these  would  afibrd  a  field  for 
curious  observations  and  analogies  of  the  highest  interest.  The 
ancient  idiom  of  Bactriana,  the  Zend,  resembling  in  its  struc- 
ture the  Sanscrit  and  the  dialects  derived  from  it,  but  less  pol- 
ished and  more  rude,  would  carry  back  the  historian  to  the 
remotest  date  which  can  be  determined  in  the  developement 
of  the^  noble  languages.  The  comparative  anlaysis  of  the 
Zend  and  the  Sanscrit  would  enable  him  to  be  present,  as  it 
were,  at  the  first  essays  towards  tlieir  formation,  and  would  al- 
most unlock  to  him  their  secret.    The  striking  resemblance  of 
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these  two  idioms  would  lead  bim  to  recognize  the  fact,  tbaf  the 
nations  which  spoke  them,  could  formerly  have  constituted  only 
one  and  the  same  people ;  and  this  main  fact,  illustrating  and 
uniting  into  one  cluster  the  scattered  traditions  so  imperfectly 
comprehended,  would  give  a  hid)  degree  of  probability  to  the 
hypothesis,  which  assumes  that  irom  the  countries  adjacent  to 
the  Oxus,  and  from  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  in  which 
this  river  has  its  source,  descended  the  colony,  which  came,  in 
times  certainly  very  ancient,  to  conquer  the  northern  portions  of 
Hindostan. 

Here  then  we  behold,  what  an  immense  horizon  would  spread 
itself  out  before  the  eye  of  the  historian ;  and  here  the  question, 
already  so  vast,  respecting  the  origin  of  civilization  in  India, 
would  acquire  still  greater  magnitude.  From  the  summits  of 
the  Himlaya  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  a  powerful  and 
intelligent  race  have  left  the  deep  traces  of  their  domination. 
]n  every  portion  of  that  happy  region,  they  have  founded  cities 
and  erected  temples.  Religion,  art,  science,  all  are  their  work. 
They  have  lived  on  this  fertile  land  which  they  have  civilized, 
as  if  they  had  been  born  there.  And  now  an  hypothesis,  to 
which  more  than  one  fact  gives  some  validity,  pretends  that 
this  race  are  strangers  there,  and  that  the  country,  the  theatre  of 
their  wonderful  culture,  has  not  always  been  their  own  !  Did 
then  this  privileged  people  Gnd  the  soil  of  India  vacant ;  or  did 
they  Wrest  it  from  its  more  ancient  possessors  ?  And  if  they 
were  there  established  only  by  conquest,  has  every  vestige  of 
the  vanquished  been  totally  effaced  ?  Far  from  it ;  and  the 
hypothesis  which  attributes  the  civilization  of  India  to  conquer- 
ors from  the  north-west,  finds  here  new  support  in  a  matter 
of  fact.  Under  the  apparent  unity  of  Indian  society,  the  ob- 
server recognizes  without  difEculty  the  variety  of  elements  which 
Compose  it.  The  unity  is  in  the  religious  and  civil  institutions, 
which  an  enlightened  race  have  been  able  to  render  predomin- 
ant ;  the  variety  is  in  the  tribes,  or  rather  nations,  which  have 
been  forced  to  receive  them.  Those  castes  thrown  back  into 
the  last  ranks  of  the  social  hierarchy,  what  are  they  but  the 
fr&gments  of  h  vanquished  people  ?  The  difference  of  their 
teirtt,  of  their  language,  of  their  manners  and  customs  even, 
tfrhich  distinguishes  them  in  a  manner  so  decided  from  the  caste 
of  the  Brahmins,  does  it  not  furnish  the  most  evident  proof  that 
they  are  the  ofispring  of  another  race  ?  To  select  but  a  single 
6ne  of  the  numerous  features  of  their  marked  Originalit)-, — ^how 
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can  one  explain  the  existence,  in  the  same  country,  of  two 
systems  of  language  so  radically  unlike  each  other,  as  the  San- 
scrit of  the  Brahmins  and  the  dialects  which  prevail  exclusively 
in  the  South  of  India?  If  these  dialects  were  the  resuh  of  one 
of  those  changes,  to  which  we  know  the  Sanscrit  has  not  been 
less  exposed  than  every  other  tongue  which  has  long  existed^ 
we  should  have  to  acknowledge,  no  doubt,  that  they  are  poste- 
rior to  the  arrival  of  the  Brahmins  in  the  Dekkan.  But  these 
dialects  differ  from  the  Sanscrit,  both  in  their  words  and  their 
grammatical  forms ;  and  therefore  we  must  conclude  that  they 
are  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Sanscrit  into  the  South  of 
India,  and  history  may  admit  them  as  unexceptionable  witness- 
es of  the  existence  of  a  people  established  of  old  thro'ughout 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 

These  hints  have  conducted  us  to  the  remotest  limits  to  which 
criticism  can  proceed  without  the  fear  of  losing  herself.  In- 
deed, if  she  has  the  right  to  interrogate  language,  when  history 
DO  longer  responds  to  her  inquiries,  she  must  yet  renounce  the 
hope  of  finding  among  a  people  any  thing  anterior  to  the  lan- 
guage which  it  speaks.  But,  to  attain  to  this  limit,  how  many 
researches  are  to  be  made  and  questions  to  be  solved !  To 
explore  all  the  monuments  of  the  Sanscrit  literature,  to  compare 
them  among  themselves,  to  classify  them  so  far  as  this  can  be 
done ;  then,  when  it  shall  be  recognized  that  these  monuments 
are  still  only  those  of  the  nation  which  has  given  to  India  it9 
faith  and  its  laws,  and  that  this  nation  is  not  the  only  one  of 
which  the  traces  are  there  found,  to  study  the  popular  idiomsy 
to  examine  whether  they  exhibit  any  affinity  with  other  tongues 
foreign  to  the  Indian  continent;  in  one  word,  to  join  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Sanscrit  tliat  of  four  or  five  other  dialects,  for  which 
an  acquaintance  with  the  learned  idk)m  of  the  Brahmins  afibrds 
but  feeble  aid ; — such  is  the  series  of  labours  to  which  he  must 
devote  himself,  who  would  compose  a  history  of  the  literature 
and  philosophy  of  India,  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  great 
historical  productions  of  our  epoch.  Even  were  all  the  de- 
tails of  this  plan  to  be  placed  in  full  light  by  two  centuries 
of  research  and  labour,  it  would  still  be  difficult  for  a  single 
individual  to  embrace  the  whole.  But  when  we  see  scholars 
like  Colebrooke  and  Wilson,  surrounded  by  all  the  aids  which 
a  long  sojourn  in  India  could  accumulate,  profoundly  versed  in 
the  knowledge  of  numerous  idioms,  men  to  whom  no  branch  of 
huQian  knowledge  remains  unknown,  abstain  firom  touching  this 
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magnificent  subject,  we  may  affirm  with  truth,  that  it  surpasses 
the  powers  of  any  single  man,  and  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  when  it  is  permitted  to  attempt  even  a  sketch.  It  is  not 
that  these  learned  men,  and  those  upon  the  continent,  Schleget 
and  Lassen,  Bopp  and  Humboldt,  have  renounced  the  hope  of 
ever  knowing  India,  for  which  their  works  have  already  done 
so  much ;  but  all  these  scholars,  to  whom  historical  and  philo- 
logical science  will  ever  be  indebted  for  the  most  interesting 
discoveries,  have  well  understood,  that  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
vance in  this  new  career  at  a  regular  pace.  They  have  wished 
to  apply  to  the  study  of  India  those  processes  oi  investigation, 
which  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  advanced  so  much 
the  knowledge  of  classic  antiquity ;  and  it  must  be  said  to  their 
honour,  that,  of  all  the  labours  of  which  that  country  has  been 
the  object,  those  which  have  been  directed  in  this  sure  path  of 
criticism,  are  as  yet  the  only  ones  which  have  produced  genuine 
fruit. 

As  to  ourselves,  coming  after  these  illustrious  men,  to  profit 
by  their  lessons  and  to  be  enlightened  by  their  examples,  we 
shall  not  have  the  presumption  to  attempt  that  which  without 
doubt  is  impossible,  since  they  have  not  dared  to  undertake  it. 
We  would  recall  the  instructions  of  the  learned  master 
who  has  preceded  us  in  this  chair ;  and  we  would  not  forget, 
that  if  we  are  all  animated  by  the  desire  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  Brahmins,  the  surest  means 
of  arriving  at  this  knowledge,  is  to  remain  faithful  to  the  destina- 
tion of  our  prescribed  course,  and  consecrate  all  our  exertions  to 
the  study  of  their  language.  It  is  then  to  the  study  of  the  San- 
scrit tongue,  that  we  are  to  apply  together  all  that  we  have  of 
constancy  and  zeal.  Instead  of  ambitious  sketches  on  the  histo- 
ry of  literature  in  India,  which  must  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come 
remain  imperfect,  let  us  analyze  the  learned  idiom  in  which  this 
original  people  expressed  themselves;  let  us  read  the  immortal 
monuments  which  attest  their  genius ;  and  thus  we  may  console 
ourselves,  for  having  renounced  for  a  time  the  idea  of  presenting 
you  a  picture  of  the  wonders  which  they  created,  by  the  as- 
surance of  having  contributed  to  put  it  in  your  power  to  trace 
for  yourselves  some  of  its  features.  Let  me  venture  however  to 
say,  that  although  this  course  must  be  consecrated  to  philology, 
we  will  nevertheless  not  therefore  banish  from  it  the  study  of 
facts  and  ideas.  We  will  not  close  our  eyes  on  the  most  bril- 
liant light  which  has  ever  dawned  upon  us  from  the  East ;  and 
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we  will  seek  to  comprehend  the  grand  spectacle  presented  to 
our  view.  It  is  India,  with  its  philosophy  and  its  mythic  tales, 
its  literature  and  its  laws,  that  we  study  in  its  language.  It  is 
more  than  India,  it  is  a  page  in  the  origin  of  the  world,  in  the 
primitive  history  of  the  human  mind,  that  we  essay  to  decipher 
together.  Think  not  that  we  would  hold  out  this  noble  aim  to 
your  efforts,  in  the  vain  desire  of  soliciting  for  our  labours  a  pop- 
ularity which  they  of  themselves  cannot  obtain.  We  have  the 
profound  conviction,  that  in  the  same  degree  as  the  study  of. 
words,  if  it  be  possible  to  present  it  without  that  of  ideas,  is  use- 
less and  frivolous ;  so  that  of  words  considered  as  the  visible 
signs  of  thought,  is  solid  and  pro1i6c.  There  is  no  genuine  phi- 
lology without  philosophy,  nor  without  history.  The  analysis  of 
the  phenomena  of  language  is  also  a  science  of  observation ; 
and  if  it  be  not  itself  the  science  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  never- 
theless that  of  the  most  wonderful  faculty  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  human  mind  expands  and  multiplies  itself. 


Art.  V.  On  the  standing  still  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 

.    Josh.  X.  12 — 15. 

From  iha  **  Evanceliiebe  KiieliooieitaDg.**    Tramlatod  from  Ui«  G«nnao  by  the  Editor.* 

The  passage  in  question  has  ever  been  a  prominent  mark  for 
the  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  revelation ;  and  recently  Bret- 
Schneider  has  several  times  appealed  to  it,  as  a  palpable  proof  of 
the  untenableness  of  the  ancient  view  respecting  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures.  Pious  theologians  in  former  times,  and  still 
more  in  recent  days,  are  visibly  in  embarrassment,  how  they  shall 
meet  these  attacks.    To  point  out  by  a  thorough  investigation 

•  This  article  is'taken  from  the  Evang.  Kxrckenztiiung  for  Nov.  18312, 
No.  88.  That  work  is  conducted  by  Prof.  Hcngstenberg  of  Berlin, 
and  the  article  bears  evident  marks  of  being  from  his  pen.  It  is  here 
inserted  without  note  or  comment,  as  presenting  the  suggestions  of  a 
learned  and  pious  man  on  a  very  difBcult  passage  of  Scripture,  with- 
out  intending  to  ezpresB  any  opinion  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
view  itself. — En. 
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bow  this  may  be  done, — ^to  show  by  an  impartial  exaroioatton  of 
the  passage,  bow  on  the  one  band,  we  need  make  no  dangerous 
concessions  to  opposers ;  nor,  on  the  other,  instead  of  something 
supernatural,  defend  what  is  merely  of  human  invention,  and  thus 
at  the  same  time  bring  suspicion  upon  the  real  miracles  of  Scrip- 
ture,— is  the  object  of  the  present  essay. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  the  resuh  at  which  we  have  arrived, 
will  from  the  very  outset  be  an  object  of  suspicion  to  many. 
We  certainly  least  of  all  desire,  that  it  should  be  eagerly  seized 
on  by  pious  minds,  without  severe  scrutiny.  The  same  process 
has  so  often  been  applied,  from  a  spirit  of  false  concession,  in  the 
case  of  real  miracles,  especially  during  the  last  half  of  the  pre- 
ceding century, — so  often,  in  order  to  satisfy  men,  has  God  been 
robbed  of  his  own, — that  caution  is  here  an  imperious  duty. 
We  foresee  also,  that  the  opposers  of  revelation  will  strive  to 
represent  our  attempt  as  arising  from  one  and  the  same  cause 
with  the  former  objectionable  course,  viz.  the  embarrassment  in 
which  we  are  placed  by  an  unnatural  view  of  the  divine  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  All  this,  however,  cannot  restrain 
us  from  the  execution  of  our  purpose.  We  have  confidence, 
that  the  reasons  we  shall  offer — ^and  these  alone  deserve  consid- 
eration— will  convince  the  well  disposed,  that  they,  and  not 
bias,  have  brought  us  to  this  result.  We  believe,  that  to  speak 
the  truth  is  at  all  times  timely,  and  brings  forth  fruit.  We  come 
therefore  without  fear  to  the  point. 

The  voluntary  surrender  of  the  city  Gibeon,  was  the  occasion 
of  the  speedy  subdual  of  the  whole  territory  which  afterwards 
fell  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  It  hastened  the  mutu- 
al alliance  of  the  kings  of  this  region  ;  of  whom  the  king  of  Je- 
rusalem, the  chief  city  of  the  Jebusites,  is  mentioned  as  the 
most  powerful.  The  attack  of  these  allied  kings  was  first  di- 
rected»  not  against  Israel,  but  against  Gibeon,  which  had  desert- 
ed their  common  cause.  Joshua  being  informed  of  this,  ha^ 
tened  immediately  from  the  camp  at  Gilgal  to  the  aid  of  the  be* 
sieged  Gibeonites.  He  marched  with  his  army  by  night,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  and  reached  Gibeon  early 
in  the  morning.  This  first  batde  of  the  Israelites  in  Palestine, 
terminated  in  their  favour.  The  enemy  were  discomfited,  and 
fled  in  a  southern  direction,  in  order  to  throw  themselves  into 
their  strong  cities.  The  first  place  mentioned  to  which  the  Is- 
raelites pursued  them,  is  Betboron.  According  to  1  Cbron. 
7: 24,  there  were  two  cities  of  this  name.  Upper  and  Lower 
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Bethoron.  With  thid  statement  coincides  the  nftrratfon  before 
us ;  it  speaks  of  an  <  ascent  of  Bethoron,'  v.  10,  and  of  a  ^  going 
down  ot  Bethoron,'  v.  1 1 .  Probably  Upper  Bethoron  lay  on 
the  height,  and  Lower  Bethoron  at  the  foot  of  the  descent. 
Thence  the  enemies  fled  to  Azekah  and  Makkedah,  lying  south 
of  Bethoron,  the  first  about  parallel  to  Jerusalem  and  west  of  it. 
A  destructif e  hailstorm,  which  overtook  the  flying  foe,  without 
injury  to  the  pursuing  Israelites,  made  the  latter  feel  that  they 
bad  won  the  victory  not  by  their  own  might,  but  only  in  the 
strength  of  the  Almighty,  who  had  given  success  to  their  arms ; 
while  it  taught  the  former,  that  not  human  injustice,  but  the 
judgment  of  God,  was  the  cause  of  their  misfortune. 

After  thb,  the  narration  proceeds  as  follows ;  Josh.  X.  12—' 
14. 

"  Then  spake  Joshua  to  the  Lord  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  de- 
livered up  the  Amorites  before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  he  said 
in  the  sight  of  Israel,  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  thou 
Moon,  ill  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the 
moon  stayed,  until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their 
enemies.  Is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher  ?  So  the  sun 
stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about 
a  whole  day.  And  there  was  no  day  like  that  before  it  or  after  it^ 
that  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  a  man :  for  the  Lord 
fought  for  Israel." 

We  will  first  ethibit  cdfsorily  the  different  views  which  have 
been  given  of  this  passage*  They  may  be  reduced  to  four 
classes. 

I.  The  opinion  which  has  obtained  the  most  supporters  in 
earlier  times,  is  that  which  takes  the  passage  in  its  strictly  literal 
sense,  viz.  that  the  sun  did  actually  stand  still  at  the  command 
of  Joshua,  and  thus  raade>a  double  day.  The  earliest  writer  ia 
which  this  view  is  found,  is  Jesus  Siracides,  who  says,  c.  46: 4, 
*'  Was  not  one  day  as  long  as  two  f "  So  late  a  writer  also  as 
Buddeus  borrows  from  this  view  of  the  passage  an  argument 
against  the  Copemican  system !  The  grounds  of  this  opinion 
are  best  exhibited  in  Buddeus  Hist.  Ecc.  Vet.  Test.  p.  828  sq. 
in  Calmpt,  Bibl.  Untersuchungen,  translated  by  Mosheim  ill.  p. 
1  sq.  and  in  Lilienthal,  die  gute  Sacbe  der  Offenbarung,  V.  p« 
154  sq.  IX.  p.  296  sq. 

II.  Others  follow  indeed  the  literal  acceptatkm,  but  are  in* 
dined  to  the  assumption,  that  it  was  not  tlie  sun,  but  the  earth 
that  stood  still ;  they  assert,  at  least,  that  the  contrary  cannot  be 
proved  from  the  passage  before  us.     So  Mosheim  in  his  notes 
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to  Calmet  as  cited  above,  p.  45,  reooarks :  "  In  commoD  ]ao-> 

guage,  natural  phenomena  are  not  described  just  as  they  actually 
are,  but  as  they  appear  to  the  senses,  and  especially  to  the  eye. 
This  mode  of  speaking,  too,  except  in  the  circle  of  the  severer 
sciences,  is  the  correct  and  proper  one;  because  we  thus  speak 
of  things  just  as  they  appear  to  all  the  world.  Even  learned 
men  cannot  and  will  not  abandon  it  in  common  life;  thus  they 
say,  e.  g.  *^  the  moon  shines,"  although  strictly  she  has  no  light 
of  her  own,  but  only  borrowed  light ;  "  the  sky  is  blue,"  "  the 
sun  rises  and  sets,"  etc.  The  Scriptures,  therefore,  if  they  are 
to  be  understood  by  the  majority  of  those  for  whom  they  were 
written,  and  are  not  to  enter  into  physical  deductions  and  thus 
lead  the  reader  away  from  their  true  object,  must  necessarily  be 
conformed  to  the  idiom  of  common  life." — ^Without  stopping  to 
decide,  at  present,  whether  these  remarks  are  applicable  to  the 
case  in  hand,  we  would  still  observe,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  any  one  successfully  to  call  in  question  their  general  cor- 
rectness. The  optical  manner  of  speaking  in  respect  to  natural 
phenomena,  is  found  in  the  Bible  from  the  first  book  to  the  last ;  in 
the  discourses  of  Christ,  not  less  than  in  the  story  of  the  creation. 
This  is  only  a  single  example  of  the  universal  method  of  the 
Scriptures,  to  exclude  every  thing  which  could  in  any  way  di« 
vert  attention  from  their  sublime  aim.  Compare  the  striking 
remarks  of  Keppler,  in  the  essay,  '^Theologie  u.  Naturwissen- 
scbaften,"  Evangel.  K.  Z.  Jahrg.  1830.  p.  404. 

III.  Others  suppose  that  unusual  atmospheric  phenomena  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  sun  and  moon,  after  they'had  ceased  to  shine; 
and  that  in  half  poetic  imagery,  this  occurrence  is  represented  as  if 
the  sun  and  moon  themselves  had  remained  beyond  the  usual  time 
above  the  horizon.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  this  class  must  in- 
clude under  it  a  great  variety  of  particular  opinions ;  since  free 
room  is  here  given  to  arbitrary  conjecture,  and  every  one  is  at  lib- 
terty  to  look  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  phenomena  of  light, 
and  choose  for  bimseh"  what  he  will.  Thus  J.  D.  M ichaelis  sup- 
poses, that  after  the  hail-storm,  the  heavens  were  illuminated  by 
lightning  ;*  this  lightning  enabled  the  Israelites  to  pursue  the 
enemy,  and  hindered  the  latter  from  concealing  theqaselves, 
or  making  any  stand.  Spinoza  thinks  the  beams  of  the  setting 
sun  were  refracted  through  the  hail.  Le  Clerc  also  thinks  of 
refractions,  such  as  those  by  means  of  which,  in  the  polar  circle, 

*  Daa  WetUrkucktenf  L  e.  lightning  at  evening  without  thunder. 
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the  8UD  is  visible  above  the  horizon,  while  he  is  yet  actually  be* 
low  it.     And  so  other  hypotheses  of  the  same  sort. 

rV.  Others  take  the  whole  description,  ihroughout,  in  a  po- 
etical and  figurative  sense.  So  the  Jewish  philosopher  Maimo- 
aides,  More  Nebochim  IT.  c.  53.  According  to  him,  the  prayer 
of  Joshua  only  asks,  that  God  would  leave  him  time  enough  to 
rout  his  foes,  before  the  approach  of  night.  God  heard  his 
prayer,  and  delivered  them  into  his  hand,  and  gave  him  so  com- 
plete a  victory,  that  he  could  have  wished  no  longer  day,  in 
order  utterly  to  destroy  bis  enemies.  The  same  view  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  by  Vatablus,  professor  at  Paris  in  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  ;  he  paraphrases  the  passage  of  Joshua  thus : 
*^  Lord,  let  not  the  light  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon  fail  us,  until 
we  shall  have  fully  overcome  our  enemies." 

If  now  we  pass  to  a  scrutiny  of  these  various  views,  it  is  at 
once  obvious  that  the  ihird^  in  all  its  modifications,  is  untenable. 
If  we  assume  that  it  is  the  writer  of  the  book  who  speaks  in  this 
passage,  we  must  understand  every  thing  literally  and  strictly ; 
for  be  employs  throughout  a  simple  historical  style  and  mode  of 
exhibition,  without  any  rhetorical  or  poetical  ornament  or  exag- 
geration. It  is  therefore  absurd  to  assume,  that  in  this  single 
instance,  he  has  forgotten  himself,  and  made  it,  by  his  manner 
of  expression,  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  simple 
course  of  events.  But  it  is  no  less  absurd,  with  some  others,  to 
assume  that  Joshua  and  all  his  host,  in  their  ignorance  of  natural 
appearances,  were  deceived,  and  mistook  the  li£>;ht  of  a  halo  or 
mock-sun  for  the  prolonged  light  of  the  sun  itself.  Such  a  de- 
ception is  surely  without  example ;  and  only  the  strongest  preju- 
dice could  find  it  possible  or  probable.  £ven  a  child  would  at 
once  distinguish  between  the  two. — If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
assume  that  the  writer  only  quotes  the  words  of  another,  and  of 
a  poet,  then  again  all  ground  for  this  opinion  vanishes.  We 
have  then  no  reason  for  thinking  of  any  peculiar  natural  pheno- 
mena at  all.  Only  ignorance  of  the  bold  and  figurative  lan- 
guage of  oriental  poetry,  or  an  excess  of  prosaic  prejudice, 
could  believe,  that  the  figurative  expressions  of  an  oriental  poem, 
not  even  claiming  the  character  of  divine  inspiratkxi,  roust  ne- 
cessarily require  an  historical  basis  of  this  sort.  In  this  casCi 
the  fourth  interpretation  is  without  scruple  to  be  preferred  to 
the  third.  Compare  the  18th  Psalm,  where  David's  victory 
over  the  enemies  of  the  theocracy,  is  described  under  the  figure 
of  a  terrific  tempest  accompanied  with  an  earthquake;  tkod  this 
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not  by  way  of  comparison,  but  so  that  the  overthrow  actually 
appears  as  the  consequence  of  the  tempest.  Compare  too  the 
triumphal  song  of  the  children  of  Israel  after  their  passage 
throueh  the  Red  Sea,  Ex.  c.  15;  the  triumphal  song  of  Debo- 
rah, Judges  c.  5,  where  according  to  v.  20,  even  '  the  stars  in 
their  courses  fought  against  Sisera.'  Compare  also  many  lofty 
poetical  passages  in  the  prophets,  e.  g.  in  Habakkuk ;  and  we 
shall  easily  see  reason  to  confess,  that  the  present  passage  is 
surpassed  in  boldness  by  many  others  even  in  the  Bible  itself. 

From  these  remarks  upon  the  third  class  of  interpretations,  it 
is  already  apparent,  that  in  deciding  whether  the  6rst  or  second 
opinion, — for  in  this  scrutiny  these  may  well  be  taken  as  one, — 
or  the  fourth,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  correct  one,  all  depends 
on  the  fact,  whether  the  passage  contains  the  words  of  the  writer 
of  the  book,  or  not.  If  the  first  be  true,  then  it  is  an  established 
point  for  ally  that  the  author  of  the  book  really  believed  in  the 
actual  occurrence  of  the  greatest  of  all  miracles ;  and  further, 
for  those  who  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, it  is  then  also  an  established  point,  that  the  facts  were 
really  so.  In  this  case,  such  persons  would  not  sufier  themselves 
to  be  led  astray  by  any  arguments  however  specious,  which 
might  be  brought  against  this  view  of  the  narrative.  But  if  the 
latter  be  the  case,  and  the  words  are  not  from  the  author  of  the 
book ;  then.it  is  only  a  carnal  love  of  wonder,  which  may  be  well 
set  off  against  a  carnal  dread  of  miracles, — or  a  carnal  spirit  of 
contradiction  running  parallel  to  a  carnal  pliability  towards  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  which  is  ever  the  more  active,  the  more 
glaring  the  contrast, — ^that  could  here  insist  upon  the  strict  and 
literal  acceptation  of  the  figurative  mode  of  expression. 

That  a  part  of  the  passage  does  not  come  from  the  authon 
but  is  borrowed  from  an  ancient  poem,  is  beyond  all  doul^ 
The  author  himself  quotes,  in  v.  13,  the  Book  of  Jasher^x.  e. 
the  Book  of  the  Upright ;  and  that  this  was  a  poetical  book,  is 
apparent,  both  from  the  poetical  character  of  the  words  here  al- 
lowedly borrowed  from  it,  in  which  the  parallelism  of  members 
cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  also  from  the  fact,  that  in  2  Sam.  1 : 
18,  this  same  book  is  referred  to,  as  containing  the  elegy  of 
David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan.  In  all  probability  it  was  a  col- 
lection, formed  by  degrees,  of  poems  in  praise  of  theocratic  he- 
roes ;  for  the  name  t}**")^** ,  Jesharim^  the  Just  or  Upright,  is 
elsewhere  employed  to  (designate  the  true  supporters  of  the 
theocracy. 
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TheTurther  question  now  arises,  whether  that  which  immedi* 
ately  follows  the  direct  citation,  is  also  taken  from  this  poetical 
book,  or  is  the  language  of  the  author  himself.  If  the  latter  be 
the  case,  the  miracle  would  still  remain  firmly  established.  For 
since  a  poem  may  contain  historical  truth,  it  would  follow  from 
the  fact  that  the  author  bad  here  stated  the  matter  in  plain  prose 
as  an  historical  fact,  that  the  poet  also  in  this  case  had  adhered 
closely  to  the  truth  of  history.  But  the  probability  here  is  at 
least  preponderant,  that  the  whole  passage  has  been  inserted 
from  the  poem.  More  particularly  must  we  take  into  view  the 
last  verse,  v.  15, ''  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him, 
unto  the  camp  to  Gilgal."  If  we  attribute  this  verse  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  as  his  own  words,  we  shall  have  difficulty  to 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  That  Joshua  actually  returned  at 
the  same  time  with  his  whole  host  to  Gilgal,  is  an  impossible 
supposition;  for  in  v.  16  the  author  proceeds  directly  from  the 
point  at  which  he  left  off  in  v.  11.  He  narrates  in  detail,  how 
Joshua  prosecuted  his  victory,  and  how  his  host  made  an  excur- 
sion into  the  more  southern  regions,  still  more  remote  from 
Gilgal,  and  there  captured  the  cities  of  the  hostile  kings.  Then, 
in  V.  43,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  related,  how  Joshua,  after  he 
had  subdued  their  whole  territory,  returned  with  his  host  to 
Gilgal.  Interpreters  have  here  attempted  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulty in  two  ways,  both  alike  inadmissible.  Some,  as  CaTvin 
and  Masius,  declare  the  verse  to  be  spurious,  without  any  suffi- 
cient external  evidence,  without  being  able  to  appeal  to  any  cer- 
tain analogous  instance  in  the  whole  Old  Testament,  and  without 
its  being  possible  to  see  how  it  could  ever  occur  to  a  glossator 
to  interpolate  the  verse  here,  in  a  place  so  entirely  inapposite. 
And  although  the  verse  is  omitted  in  the  Septuagint  version,  at 
least  in  the  oldest  manuscripts,  the  Alexandrine  and  the  Vatican, 
this  circumstance,  in  connexion  with  the  character  of  the  version 
in  other  respects,  proves  nothing  more,  than  that  the  ancient 
translator,  no  less  than  the  later  interpreters,  felt  the  difficulty ; 
and  therefore  chose  to  cut  the  knot,  which,  in  conformity  with 
his  views,  he  could  nbt  untie. — Others,  as  Buddeus,  endeavour 
to  remedy  the  matter  in  a  less  violent  way,  by  a  difierent  inter- 
pretation. They  translate :  *'  And  Joshua  purposed  to  return 
to  Gilgal."  Joshua  was  on  the  point  of  doing  tnis,  but  changed 
his  purpose  on  hearing  that  the  five  kings  were  concealed  in 
the  cave  at  Makkedah.  But  such  a  purpose  even,  is  here 
scarcely  conceivable.    Would  it  have  been  like  Joshua,  thusj 
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by  a  precipitate  retreat  to  Oilgal,  to  deprive  bimsdf  of  aH  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  and  not  seize  at  once  upon  the  favourable 
opportunity,  so  evidently  presented  by  God  himself,  for  getting 
possession  of  the  whole  land,  which,  indeed,  he  otherwise 
would  have  to  undertake  at  a  later  period  with  infinitely  greater 
toil  and  danger  f  Besides  all  this,  in  v.  43,  the  sanae  words  are 
literally  repeated.  If  they  are  there  to  be  understood  of  an 
actual  return,  a  difierent  acceptatbn  of  them  io  the  passage  be-> 
fore  us,  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  untenable  expedient. 

To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  the  poetical  mode  of  expressioo 
does  not  exist  in  v.  12  and  the  first  half  of  v.  13  alone;  but  is 
likewise  too  obvk>us  to  be  overlooked  in  the  second  half  of  v. 
13  and  in  v.  14.  This  Masius  himself  acknowledges,  one  of 
the  most  sharp-sighted  and  learned  of  the  older  commentators 
OD  this  book  ;  although  be  remains  true  to  the  miraculous  view 
of  the  passage.  He  says :  '*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
words,  *  So  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted 
not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day,'  are  rhythmical,  and  are 
borrowed  from  the  Book  of  Jasher.  The  whole  mode  of  ex- 
pression and  the  construction  show  this  very  clearly." — We 
would  further  merely  refer  to  a  circumstance,  which  in  itself,  it 
is  true,  can  afibrd  no  sufficient  ground  of  proof,  viz.  that  the 
miracle  ascribed  to  Joshua,  of  causing  the  sun  and  moon  to 
stand  still,  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  in  Scripture;  that  the 
prophets  and  Psalmists,  who  are  so  full  of  praise  to  God  for  bis 
miraculous  deeds  jp  the  early  history  of  Israel,  do  not  allude  to 
it  by  a  single  word,  while  they  recur  again  and  again  to  miracles 
which  are  comparatively  of  less  magnitude,  as  the  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea  and  through  the  Jordan  ;  that  the  writer  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  his  narration  of  the  effiscts  of  faitb 
under  the  Old  Testament,  passes  it  by  without  notice,  although 
he  cites  the  example  of  Rahab,  the  falling  of  the  walls  of  Jeri- 
cho, etc.  etc. 

We  proceed  now  to  give  an  outline  of  our  own  views  in  re- 
spect to  the  whole  passage.  The  writer,  after  describing  the 
two  glorious  exhibitions  of  the  divine  favour  towards  the  Israel- 
ites, the  vktory  whk:h  the  Lord  gave  them  at  Gibeon,  and  the 
hail  with  which  he  destroyed  the  flying  enemy,  breaks  off  the 
thread  of  his  narrative  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  insert  a  pas^ 
sage  from  an  ancient  poem,  in  which  the  great  actions  of  this 
day  have  been  celebrated.  Joshua,  as  the  poet  narrates,  spoke 
to  the  Lord,  *<  Sun,  stand  thou  atiU  on  Gibeon,  and  thou  moon. 
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in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.^  It  is  easy  to  see  bow  it  might  bejsaid, 
**  Joshua  spake  to  the  Lord,"  ahbough  this  is  immediately  fcJ- 
lowed  by  the  address  to  the  sun  and  the  moon.  The  demand 
of  Joshua  is  only  apparently  directed  to  them  ;  it  was  the  Lobi> 
OF  Hosts  who  was  strictly  addressed.  Here  the  question  first 
of  all  arises,  at  what  time  and  place  Joshua  uttered  this  wish, 
or  rather,  at  what  time  the  poet  makes  him  utter  it.  The  word 
then  cannot  guide  us  in  fixing  the  time ;  for  it  is  manifest  that 
it  does  not  refer  to  what  immediately  precedes,  i.  e.  the  flight 
of  the  enemies  to  Azekah,  so  as  to  imply  that  Joshua  first  ut- 
tered the  words  after  arriving  at  that  place ;  but  it  refers  to 
the  whole  course  of  events  during  the  day,  the  whole  victory 
over  the  enemy.  This  is  obvious  from  the  words  which  are 
added  to  mark  more  definitely  the  meaning  of  then :  **  In  the 
day  when  the  Lobb  delivered. up  the  Amorites  before  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.^  We  must  therefore  look  around  for  other 
marks  of  time.  In  v.  13  it  is  said,  that  the  sun  stood  still  in 
the  midst  of  heaven.  It  was  therefore  about  noon,  when  Josh- 
ua uttered  the  command.  With  this  time  coincides  also  the 
place,  as  specified  in  v.  12.  The  words,  "Sun,  jstand  thou 
still  on  Gibeon,  and  thou  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,"  can  be 
explained  only  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  spoken  at 
Gibeon.  There,  in  the  tumult  of  battle,  Joshua  -commands  the 
sun  to  stund  still.  At  the  time  of  moonshine,  he  hopes  to  be  at 
Ajalon  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  foe ;  there,  the  |[noon  shall  not 
withdraw  her  light,  until  he  shall  no  longer  need  it.  Ajalon, 
according  to  Josh.  19:  42.  3l:  24,  was  a  city  in  the  territory 
which  afterwards  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  lying  southwest  of 
Gibeon,  and  consequently  in  the  region  towards  which  the  fly- 
ing kings  must  first  turn,  and  afterwards  did  actually  turn  their 
course,  and  not  far  from  Azekah. — ^The  poet,  therefore,  make^ 
Joshua^  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  near  Gibeon,  utter  the  wish, 
that  the  sun  and  moon  may  stand  still ;  that.is,  in  plain  prose, 
that  the  sun  may  not  go  down,  the  day  not  come  to  an  end, 
before  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  shall  be  completed.  This  wish 
is  fulfilled;  and  the  poet,  in  v.  13,  narrates  this,  by  continuing 
the  same  figure  which  he  had  begun :  *  Joshua  routed  com- 
pletely the  foe,  so  that  the  day  seemed  to  have  been  prolong- 
ed, and  to  have  been  equal  to  two.'  In  v.  14,  the  poet  goes  on 
to  extol  in  general  terms  the  glory  of  the  day.  When  he  says, 
**  there  was  no  day  like  that  before  or  after  it,"  it  would  surely 
be  doing  violence  to  the  language  even  of  an  historian,  to  de- 
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rive  from  these  words  a  proof  of  the  miracobus  prolongation  of 
the  day ;  but  if  the  words  belong  to  the  poet,  it  will  be  the  less 
necessary  to  search  for  some  event  in  history,  which,  com- 
pared with  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon,  would  be 
equal  to  it  in  importance.  We  need  only  compare  the  language 
in  Joel  2: 2*  The  poet  then  closes  with  the  return  of  Joshua 
and  his  host  to  Gilgal.  The  details  respecting  the  pursuit  of 
the  kings,  the  capture  of  their  cities,  etc.  are  no  longer  adapted 
to  poetry,  but  belong  to  the  history ;  the  thread  of  which  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Joshua  again  takes  up  in  v.  16,  at  the 
point  where  he  bad  broken  off  in  v.  11. 

Our  wish  is,  that  this  essay  may  lead  others  to  a  deeper  in* 
vestigation  of  the  subject  in  question ;  and  we  shall  rejoice,  if 
in  this  way  an  opportunity  may  be  aflbrded  us,  either  to  correct 
our  views,  or  to  confirm  and  develope  them  further* 


Art.  VI.    Interpretation  of  Exodus  VI.  2,  3. 

Bjr  B.  Ballaotine,  AniitABt  Iflatnictor  in  t7nton  Tbeol.  Bsm.  Prioee  Edward,  Va. 

■■••■  •  •  •  ••  * 

3  "nxa  Vm3  a'py'-VNi  PHS-i-^K  Dma«-^N  Nnwi 

••     '  •  '  •  • 

2  And  God  spake  unto  Moses,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  JEHO- 

3  YAH :  And  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto 
Jacob  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  but  by  my  name  JE- 
HOVAH was  I  not  known  to  them. 

• 
The  difficulties  and  obscurities  of  the  word  of  God,  are  jtistly 
considered  as  worthy  of  all  the  time  and  labour  which  may  be 
bestowed  in  relieving  and  illustrating  them.  Still  these  difficul- 
ties and  obscurities  are  doubtless  of  different  degrees  of  import 
taoce;  and  the  importance  of  each  onp  is  to  be  determined 
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hj  its  intimate  or  remote,  its  little  or  extensive  connexion  with 
the  system  of  revealed  truth.  The  real  meaning,  whatever  it 
is,  of  the  passage  just  cited,  has  plainly  a  strong  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  divine  nature  and  names,  the  gradual  revelation 
of  divine  truth,  and  the  different  modes  of  the  administration  of 
divine  government  in  different  periods  of  the  world. 

It  is  equally  plain,  that  however  unimportant  the  signi6catioo 
of  proper  names  may  generally  be,  the  true  interpretation  and 
-  force  of  this  passage  is  involved  in  the  true  signi6cation  of  the 
sacred  name  JEHOVAH,  to  which  Grod  so  solemnly  and 
formally  calls  the  attention  of  Moses.  The  signification  of  this 
name  is  then  the  first  thing  which  demands  our  attention.* 

The  bare  history  of  this  term  would  occupy  a  larger  space 
than  can  well  be  allowed  for  this  whole  article.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, introduce  nothing  more  than  may  be  necessary  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  subject.  Superstition  seems  to  have  exhaust- 
ed upon  this  name  oi  Deity  all  its  strength.  From  an  age  as 
early  as  that  preceding  the  Septuagint  translation,  none  but 
priests  dared  to  pronounce  it,  and  they  only  on  particular  occa- 
sions. The  *Mnefl[able  name*'  was  supposed  to  have  a  reference 
the  most  sacred  and  mysterious  to  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and  to 
carry  with  it  a  power  of  which  mortals  might  well  fear  to  occa- 
sion the  exercise.  But  to  let  these  absurdities  pass,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  significations  of  the  term  which  have  been 
proposed.  • 

1.  It  has  been  supposed  to  express,  not  any  divine  attribute, 
as  the  other  names  oi  God,  but  the  divine  nature  itself.  Thus 
the  Jews  call  it  t3:|9n  tm ,  the  name  of  his  essence  or  substance. 
This  may  not  be  tar  from  the  next  following  supposition. 

2.  It  is  said  to  imply  simply  real  existence^  that  which  m,  as 
distinguished  from  that  which  is  not.  In  the  words  of  Lieigh,  it 
signifies,  "  'O  Hv^  en«,  qui  estj  et  revera  subsisttt  vel  existit.  •  •  . 
Nomen  Dei  proprium,  quo  distinguitur  ah  idolis,  quae  non 
iuntj  non  existunt^  sed  finguntur." 

3..  To  the  idea  of  existence  others  add  th^iot  necessity — Mhe 
necessary  existence.' 

4.  Others  subjoin  that  of  eterntVv — *  eternally  existing.*  Au- 
gustine calls  it '  nomen  aeternitatis. 

■ 

*  See,  in  connexion  with  the  following  remarks,  the  Essay  of 
Pro£  Stuart  on  the  meaning  of  wgu>g  in  VoL  I.  p.  733  of  this  work ; 
p.7388qd— Ed; 
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6.  It  has  been  explained  as  sigDifyiog,  Esieniia  neeessario 
exitienif  omni  potestati  per  se  praediia^  *'  an  essence  neeeeearily 
existent  and  omnipotent,^  The  idea  of  power  is  derived  from 
the  root  t^"^?} ,  to  which  that  signification  b  assigned,  upon  what 
testimony  1  am  ignorant. 

6.  Others  make  it  signify  an  immutable  essence. 

7.  The  idea  of  immutability  is  extended  also  to  the  unll  and 
volitions,  so  as  to  make  the  name  express  a  being,  or  essence^ 
of  unchanging  purpose,  i.  e.  faithful^  constant  in  performing 
bis  word  and  especially  his  promises. 

8.  Rosenmiiller  combines  the  last  two  ideas,  An  eternal  Be- 
ingi  immutable  in  essence  and  purpose, 

9.  Others  add  to  the  idea  of  independent  existence,  that  of 
the  source  of  existence  to  all  other  things.  This  is  Leigh's  full 
definition :     'O  av,  ens^  qui  est  et  revera  subsistit  vel  existit,  el 

Eer  quem  facta  sunt  omnia  quae  sunt  et  existunt."  Another 
as  it,  '*  Essentia  existens  per  se,  ex  quo,  in  quo,  per  quem  et 
propter  quem  sunt  quaecunque  sunt.  Le  Clerc,  with  this 
idea,  derives  the  term  from  the  future  Pie]  or  Hipbil  of  rr^n , 
to  cause  to  be;  and  he  appeals  to  Is.  42:  5  and  48:  2,  as  in- 
stances of  a  reference  to  this  signification  of  the  name. 

10.  The  word  Tjt'n'^ ,  Jehovah,  has  been  derived  from  Mlh. 
destruction,  calamityj  signifying  therefore  the  destroying  one^^ 
destroying  all  the  enemies  of  his  people. 

11.  Dr  A.  Clarke  is  entirely  singular  and  also  inconsistent 
with  himself  in  other  places,  when  he  considers  the  significa- 
tk)n  of  the  name  rrin^i  to  be  declared  in  Ex.  34:  5,  6,  *'Aod 
Jehovah  descended  in  the  cloud  .  •  •  and  proclaimed  the  name 
of  Jehovah  .  .  .  Jehovah,  Jehovah  God,  merciful  and  gra- 
cious, long-suffering,  abundant  in  mercy  and  truth,"  etc.  Comp. 
33:  18. 

The  proper  vowels  and  true  pronunciation  of  this  word  have 
also  been  matters  of  great  dispute.  Some  maintain  that  its 
present  pointing  i^  correct,  •^"JTt'l ,  Jehovah.  But  many  other 
modes  are  adopted  by  different  learned  men.  The  principal  of 
these  are  ri'\ri2,  rfin;,  rrjrr;,  njn;,  rt^n^,  Ydhooh,  Yehevoh, 
Tdk&veh,  Yeltveh,  Yehdweh.  These  forms  have  been  derived 
from  the  supposed  significations  of  the  word,  or  from  informa- 
tion as  to  its  sound,  occurring  in  ancient  writers.  It  has  been 
represented  in  Greek,  variously :  Vaa!,  'Avai,  */afie\  and  other 
forms  are  met  with.  But,  very  little  can  be  learned  from  the 
mode  of  writing  a  name  in  a  foreign  knguagei  especially  the 
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Greek ;  and  the  difficulty  is  made  much  greater  in  this  name, 
by  the  nature  of  its  letters,  which  are  all  quiescent.  Neither 
can  we  argue  with  any  certainty  from  the  siffnificaiion  to  the 
ibrna  of  the  word ;  for  proper  names,  in  Hebrew,  frequently 
vary  greatly  from  the  grammatical  form  of  the  significant  words 
which  compose  them.  In  proof  of  this  remark,  I  need  only 
refer  to  the  names  of  Jacob's  sons  and  their  significations  as 
declared.  Gen.  29:  31 — 30: 24.  The  quiescent  letters  especial* 
ly  are  subject  to  great  change  in  the  manner  of  enunciation,  as 
is  well  known  to  every  one  even  slightly  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew. 

A  knowledge  of  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  term  is,  how- 
ever, not  at  all  necessary  to  the  point  in  hand,  which  b  its  true 
signification.  The  sources  of  information  on  this  point  are,  (1) 
The  etymology  ;  (2)  References  made  to  its  signification  in  the 
Bible ;  (3)  The  meaning  of  other  words  and  phrases  and  even 
institutions,  which  we  may  have  evidence  to  believe  have  a  sig- 
nificancy  synonymous  with  it.  And  the  probability  or  the  proof 
will  consist,  not  in  the  bearing  of  all  or  part  of  the  evidence 
derived  from  one  of  these  sources ;  but  in  the  coincident  and 
uncontradicted  testimony  affi)rded  by  all. 

All  the  evidence  which  we  have  on  the  subject  concurs,  I 
think,  in  supporting  the  second  of  the  interpretations  which  have 
been  enumerated,  viz.  that  the  name  Jehovah  expresses  the 
real  existence  of  the  Deity ;  and  that  its  particular  use  is  to 
express  the  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the  true  God  and 
idols.  'O  div.  Ens,  ^ui  est,  et  revera  subsistit  vel  exis- 
TiT.     NoMEN  Dei  proprium,  ^uo  bistinguitur  ab  idolis 

<IUAE  NON  SCNT,  NON  EXISTENT,  SED  FlNGUNTUR. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  name,  according  to  this  in- 
terpretation, though  it  does  not  in  itself  express^  yet  supposes 
the  existence  of  divine  attributes.  In  the  word  Jehovah,  exist' 
enee  is  affirmed  ;  and  that  of  which  it  is  affirmed  is  God,  whose 
character  and  attributes  are  supposed  to  be  already  known  or 
elsewhere  declared.  Other  things  were  clothed  with  the  at- 
tributes of  Deity  by  the  vain  imaginations  of  men  ;  but  of  these, 
as  thus  endued,  real  existence  could  never  be  affirmed.  JE- 
HOVAH expresses  the  real  existence  of  a  Being  who  possesses 
all  the  attributes  of  Deity^  and  is  used  to  contrast  that  Being 
with  all  false  deities. 

This  meanbg  of  the  name  is  supported  by  its  etymology. 
All,  I  believe,  except  the  supporters  of  the  tenth  opinion  alone, 
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derive  it  from  ti^  or  mm ,  which  signtGes  to  ht*'io  exist  On- 
ly the  unirorm  evidence  then  of  the  me  of  the  term,  could  war- 
rant those  interpretations  which  add  the  ideas  of  necessity, 
eternity,  immutability,  etc.  That  is  the  simplest  interpreiatiaa 
and  most  agreeable  to  etymology,  which  gives  to  the  name  the 
simple  idea  of  existence* 

Further,  this  is  the  idea  of  the  name  to  which  reference  is 
constantly  made  in  the  Bible.    Jer.  10:  3 — 10,  "He  cutteth  a 
tree  out  of  the  forest  .  .  .  they  deck  it  with  silver  and  with  gold, 
they  fasten  it  with  nails  and  with  hammers  that  it  move  not ; 
. . .  they  must  needs  be  borne  because  they  cannot  go.     Be  not 
afraid  of  them,  for  they  cannot  do  evil,  neither  also  is  it  in  them 
to  do  good.     Forasmuch  as  there  is  none  like  unto  thee,  O  Je- 
hovah ;   thou   art  great,  and  thy  name  is  great  in  might.  . . 
Silver  spread  into  plates  is  brought  from  Tarshish,  and  gold 
from  Uphaz,  the  work  of  the  workman,  and  of  the  hands  of  the 
founder ;  blue  and  purple  is  their  clothing ;  they  are  all  the 
work  of  cunning  men.     But  Jehovah  is  the  true  God,  and  an 
everlasting  king." — Here  the  wliole  object  is  to  affirm  real  ex- 
istence of  God,  and  to  deny  it  of  idols,  and  Jehovah  \s  the 
name  of  God  used.     See  also  Jer.  16:  19 — ^21,  "  Surely  our 
fathers  have  inherited  lies,  vanity,  and  things  wherein  there  is 
no  profit.    Shall  a  man  make  gods  unto  himself,  and  they  are  no 
gods  9    Therefore  I  will  this  once  cause  them  to  know ...  my 
hand  and  my  might,  and  they  shall  know  that  my  name  is  Je- 
hovah," i.  e.  that  I»  and  not  idols,  am  the  living  uod.     Isa.  42: 
8,  ^*I  am  Jehovah  ;  that  is  my  name,  and  my  glory  will  I  not 
give  to  another,  neither  my  praise  to  graven  images ;"  I  Jeho- 
vah, the  only  living  God,  will  not  sufier  graven  images  to  be 
regarded  as  the  true  God.    In  Ps.  83: 1 7, 18,  David  prays  against 
the  enemies  of  Israel :  "  Let  them  be  confounded  and  troubled 
forever ;  yea,  let  them  be  put  to  shame  and  perish ;  that  men 
may  know  that  thou,  whose  name  alone  is  Jehovah,  art  the 
Most  High  over  all  the  earth." — It  is  no  objection  that  in  the 
passages  quoted  and  similar  ones,  difierent  attributes  of  God 
are  brought  to  view.     We  cannot  even  in  idea  separate  exist- 
ence from  the  thing  or  subject  existing ;  nor  any  better  from 
the  qualities  or  attributes  of  that  subject.     Like  an  epithet  in 
language,  it  is  nothing  independently  of  its  subject.     It  simply 
lays  a  foundation  for,  and  affirms  reality  of,  qualities  or  attri- 
butes.   Any  appeal  or  reference  therefore  to  existence,  must 
be  the  existence  of  subjects  with  their  qualities  and  attributes. 
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And  just  here  is  doubtless  the  ground  of  the  obscurity  in  which 
the  present  question  has  been  involved. — ^I'  shall  auote  no.  more 
texts  at  present.  The  strength  of  the  evidence  tor  the  opinion 
maintained,  will  appear  in  the  collected  views  and  facts  brought 
forward  in  the  following  discussion. 

One  fact  more  must  be  illustrated  preparatory  to  the  inter* 
pretation  of  Ex.  6: 3 ;  and  that  is,  that  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
aside  from  its  typical  character,  by  which  it  was  a  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come ;  apart  from  that  treasure  of  hopes  and 
promises  and  those  provisions  and  means  of  grace  which  it  had 
in  common  with  the  patriarchal ;  was  instituted  with  the  specif- 
ic and  grand  design  of  declaring  and  maintaining  ihatj  which 
the  name  Jehovah  expresses,  viz.  the  real  existence  of  the 
ONE  true  God,  in  opposition  to  false  deities.  I  cannot  bring 
this  to  view  better  than  in  the  words  of  Jahn.*  After  remark- 
ing that  the  knowledge  of  God  and  our  relation  to  him,  is  the 
sole  good  of  men,  and  that  therefore  God  revealed  himself  to 
the  men  of  the  old  world,  he  adds :  "  But  it  was  difficult  to 
preserve  this  knowledge  of  God  among  sensual  men.  .  •  Four 
centuries  after  the  flood,  superstition  and  idolatry  had  crept  in 
on  all  sides,  and  their  influence  at  last  became  universal.  •  * 
The  Israelites  became  so  infected  with  the  idolatry  of  Egypt 
during  their  residence  in  that  country,  that  all  the  miracles  they 
witnessed  there,  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  Mount  Horeb,  were 
scarcely  sufficient  to  .  • .  bring  them  to  the  constant  worship  of  the 
true  God.  •  .  (rod  therefore  provided  for  the  nation  such  a 
civil  constitution  as  was  closely  interwoven  and  inseparably 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  true  Grod.  ...  He  made  the 
worship  of  the  one  only  true  God  the  fundamental  law  of  his 
institutions.  The  Grod  who  created  heaven  and  earth,  who 
caused  the  deluge,  who  revealed  himself  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hebrews  as  the  Most  High,  and  now  as  Jehovah  ....  in  short, 
he  who  alone  is  God, ....  he  was  set  forth  by  Moses  as  their 
national  and  tutelar  Deity.'' 

This  was  the  celebrated. theocracy  of  the  Hebrew  natbn.  It 
began  and  ended  with  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  constituted  the 
ground  upon  which  that  dispensatbn  was  built,  Ex.  i9:5-*<8/ 
20: 1,2;  had  an  extensive  influence  upon  its  institutions,  and 
formed  the  bond  by  which  it  was  held  together.  The  theocra- 
cy therefore  is  an  essential  and  integral  part  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 

*  Heb.  Commonwealth,  pp.  31--^ 
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pensatioD,  and  constitutes  its  grand  and  peculiar  feature.  The 
typical  parts  of  that  dispensation  were  only  enlargements  of 
what  had  already  existed  under  the  patriarchal,  and  derived  all 
their  meaning  and  worth  from  what  actually  belonged  to  the  chris- 
tian dispensation.  To  the  theocracy,  then,  as  constituting  what  is 
peculiar  and  distinctive  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  we  refer  when 
we  speak  of  that  dispensation.  Its  grand  object  was  to  hold 
forth  the  character  of  Grod  as  Jehovah;  i.  e.  as  the  only  living 
and  true  God. 

This  view  of  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  is 
supported  and  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  Bible.  Ez.  20: 
6 — 13,  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  your  God,  In  the  day  whenj  chose 
Israel  .  . .  and  made  myself  known  to  them  in  the  land  Egypt 
.  .  .  saying,  I  am  Jehovah  your  God  ;  then  said  I  unto  them, 
Cast  ye  away  every  man  the  abominations  of  his  eyes  and  de- 
file not  yourselves  with  the  idols  or  Egypt ;  I  am  Jehovah.  .  .  . 
But  they  .  .  .  would  not  hearken  unto  me.  .  .  Wherefore  I 
caused  them  to  go  foitb  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  .  .  .  And  I 
gave  them  my  statutes  and  showed  them  my  judgments ;  •  .  • 
also  I  gave  them  my  sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  .  .  .  that  they  migbe 
know  that  I  atn  Jehovah  that  sanctify  them,"  or  set  them  apart 
for  myself.  See  also  Ex.  19: 6 — 8.  Deut.  29: 10 — 18.  Ps.  78: 
5—9.  81:4,8—10.  Dent.  4:  5— 19.  From  this  design  of 
this  dispensation  is  explained  the  prominence  and  severity  of 
the  laws  against  idolatry.  See  Ex.  20:  3 — 5,  22,  23.  Deut. 
17:  2 — 6.  c.  13.  c.  14:  2,  3.  And  the  ground  we  are  main- 
taining is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  the  prohibition  of  idolatry 
is  frequently  strengthened  by  an  appeal  to  the  name  Jehovah. 
Lev.  26:  1 ,  ^*  Ye  shall  make  you  no  idols  or  graven  images .  .  . 
neither  set  up  any  image  of  stone  to  bow  down  unto  it ;  for  I 
am  Jehovah  your  God."  See  c.  19:  31.  Here  is  also  addi- 
tional proof  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name. — ^Tbe  object  then 
of  the  Mosaic  institutions  was  to  maintain  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  expressly  declared,  that  the 
object  of  these  same  institutions  was  to  make  known  God  as  Je- 
hovah.  In  Ex.  29:  45, 46,  God,  after  having  instituted  some  parts 
of  the  tabernacle  service,  says,  ^^  And  I  will  dwell  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel. . .  And  they  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah  their 
God,  that  brought  them  forth,  etc.  /  am  Jehovah  their  6od.** 
In  Ex.  31:  13,  God's  sabbaths  are  declared  to  be  *'  a  sign  be- 
tween me  and  you  throughout  your  generations,  that  ye  may 
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know  that  I  who  sanctify  you,  i.  e.  who  set  you  apart  for  myself, 
am  Jehovah."  Placing  then  these  two  declared  designs  togeth- 
er, we  deduce  the  inference,  that  the  name  Jehovah  expresses 
that  which  it  was  the  great  object  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  to 
promote,  viz.  the  truth  that  God,  in  opposition  to  all  false  deities, 
is  the  only  real  and  true  God.  The  declared  design  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions  interpreii  the  name  Jehovah;  and  all  the 
Scriptures  which  make  known  the  one,  fix  and  establish  the  sig- 
nification of  the  other.-^There  is  then  a  peculiar  and  intimate 
relationship  between  the  name  Jehovah  and  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation, so  far  as  it  is  peculiar  and  has  any  thing  distinct  from 
both  the  patriarchal  and  christian. 

Further :  It  was  not  only  the  object  of  the  Mosaic  institutions 
to  make  known  God  as  Jehovah,  i.  e.  as  the  only  really  existing 
and  true  God ;  but  this  was  also,  during  the  whole  length  of  that 
dispensation,  the  grand  end  and  design  of  God*s  providence  in 
the  world.  The  state  of  the  world  and  the  prevalence  of  idola- 
atry  at  the  commencement  of  that  period,  have  been  mentioned. 
Egypt  bad  gone  farthest  in  idolatry.  Pharaoh  knew  not  Jeho- 
vah, Ex.  5:  2 ;  and  even  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  forgotten 
that  he  was  the  only  true  God.  See  Ex.  3:  13.  Ez.  20:  5 — 8. 
Now  therefore  God  commenced  that  train  of  Mosaic  provi- 
dences, the  object  of  which  was  to  make  him  known  as  Jehovah^ 
the  only  really  existing  and  true  God.  This  was  the  design 
of  the  wonders  in  Egypt,  in  reference  to  the  Egyptians ;  Ex. 
7:  5,  '<  And  the  Egyptians  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah^  when 
I  stretch  forth  mine  hand  upon  Egypt."  This  is  particularly 
stated  in  reference  to  roost  of  the  ten  plagues,  Ex.  7:  17.  8:  10, 
19,22.  9:  16,  29.  12:  12.  14:  4,  7,  18.  Indeed  the  learned 
Bryant  maintains,  that  each  of  the  plagues  was  directed  against 
some  one  of  the  deities  of  Egypt,  and  was  designed  to  exhibit 
their  powerlessness  and  vanity,  and  the  greatness  on  the  other 
hand  of  the  true  and  omnipotent  God.  These  wonders  were 
designed  to  teach  the  same  thing  also  to  the  Israelites ;  Ex. 
6:  6,  7,  <<  I  am  Jehovah ;  and  I  will  bring  you  out  from  under 
the  burdens  of  the  Egyptians  ....  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
Jehovah  yovr  God."  See  Ex.  10:  2.  14:  31.  Deut.  4:  34, 
35,  39.  The  design  of  his  providences  towards  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  was  just  the  same,  viz.  to  make  known  Jehovah, 
the  one  living  and  true  God.  See  Ex.  16:  6,  12.  Deut.  29:  6. 
4:35.  See  also  Num.  14:  13 — 16.  The  support  and  exhi- 
bition of  the  same  great  truth  was  the  object  of  the  divine  prov- 
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idences  in  the  world  during  the  whole  period  of  Israel's  abode 
in  Canaan.  King  Hezekiati  prayed  in  the  very  spirit  of  that 
dispensation,  when  be  sought  deliverance  from  Sennacherib, 
Is.  37:  16—20.  His  appeal  is  to  the  name  Jehovah  :  ''  O 
Jehovah  of  hosts,  God  of  Israel,  that  dwellest  between  the 
cherubims,  thou  art  the  God,  even  thou  alone,  of  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth ;  thou  hast  made  heaven  and  earth.  Incline 
thine  ear,  O  Jehovah,  and  hear ;  open  thine  eyes,  O  Jehovah, 
and  see ;  and  hear  all  the  words  of  Sennacherib,  which  hath 
sent  to  reproach  the  living  God.  Of  a  truth,  Jehovah,  the  kings 
of  Assyria  have  laid  waste  all  the  nations  and  their  countries, 
and  have  cast  their  gods  into  the  Gre ;  for  they  were  no  gods, 
but  the  work  of  men's  hands,  wood  and  stone :  therefore  they 
have  destroyed  them.  Now  therefore,  O  Jehovah  our  (Sod, 
save  us  from  his  hand,  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
may  know  that  thou  art  Jehovah,  even  thou  on/y."  See 
also  Solomon's  prayer,!  K.  8:59— 61.  Also  1  K.  20:  13, 
38,  '*  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Because  the  Syrians  have  said  Je- 
hovah is  God  of  the  hills,  but  he  is  not  Grod  of  the  vallies,  there- 
fore T  wilK  deliver  all  this  great  multitude  into  their  hand ;  and 
ye  shall  know  that  lam  Jehovah."  See  also  Ez.  39: 21,  22. 
36:  21—23,  36.  20:  10—44. 

Keeping  now  in  view  this  specific  character  and  design  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  and  providences,  we  arrive,  it  appears 
to  me,  at  a  natural  and  very  appropriate  interpretation  of  Ex. 
6:  2,  3,  "  And  God  spake  unto  Moses  and  said  unto  him,  I  am 
Jehovah.  And  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto 
Jacob,  by  the  name  ^TS  hti ,  El  Shaddai ;  but  by  my  name 
rrin^ ,  Jehovah,  was  I  not  known  to  them." — It  is  a  formal 
declaration  by  God  himself  of  the  commencement  of  a  new 
dispensation  of  religion  and  providence,  the  grand  design  of 
which  was  to  make  known  God  as  Jehovah,  the  only  true 
and  living  God.  As  if  he  had  said  :  '  The  system  of  religion 
and  providence  according  to  which  I  made  myself  known  to  the 
patriarchs,  was  founded  and  regulated  on  different  principles, 
and  had  a  different  spirit  and  object  from  that  which  is  now 
about  to  commence.  That  system  had  particular  reference  to 
the  character  and  attributes  of  God  as  expressed  by  his  name 
'*W  Vfit.  The  principles,  spirit  and  object  of  the  dispensation 
now  to  take  place,  are  to  have  immediate  reference  to*  that 
truth  concerning  God  which  is  expressed  by  the  name  ti)h^ , 
viz.  THAT  He  alone  is  the  living  God.' 
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This  view  of  the  passage  derives  important  illustration  and 
proof  from  £x»  3:  14,    There,  God,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry 
of  Moses,  what  be  should  say  to  the  Israelites  when  they  asked 
the  name  of  the  God  who  sent  him,  says,  "  n^ntK  "y^tK  rt;n« , 
I  AM  THAT  I  AM.     And  he  said.  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  ^^T^M » I  AM,  hath  sent  me  unto  you." — 
Were  we  entirely  ignorant  as  to  the  meaning  of  both  of  these 
passages,  still  no  doubt  could  exist  as  to  their  being  closely  con- 
nected and  strictly  parallel  with  each  other.     Chap.  6 : 2  is 
addressed  to  Moses,  while  chap.  3:  14  is  a  message  to  the  Is- 
raelites, and  both  have  reference  to  the  same  matters,  viz.  God's 
former  revelation  to  their  fathers  (compare  c.  3:  13,  15)  and 
their  own  deliverance  from  Egypt ;  they  are  intended  apparently 
for  the  same  purposes ;  relate  both  to  a  name  of  God ;  and 
the  two  names  differ  from  each  other  but  in  a  single  letter  or 
prefix.      Accordingly,  all  interpreters  agree  in  admitting  the 
close  parallelism  and  connexion  of  the  two  passages.     But  in 
c.  3:  14,  the  name  by  which  Moses  b  commanded  to  make 
God  known  to  the  Israelites,  expresses  simply  the  idea  of  exist- 
ence :  "  n;ri^r ,  /  am,  hath  sent  me  uitto  you."    This  then  was 
the  truth  respecting  God,  which  it  was  the  great  object  of  Mo- 
ses' commission  to  make  known.     Here  is  independent  and  di- 
rect proof  for  the  ground  we  have  taken  as  to  the   Mosaic 
dispensation ;  and  therefore  of  itself,  even  supposing  no  relation 
between  the  two  passages.,  confirms  the  above  interpretation  of 
c.  6 :  3,  which  rests  on  that  ground.     But  the  actual  relation  of 
the  two  passages  is  morally  certain;  and  the  name  tv^n'^,  Jeho- 
vah,  evidently  derived  from  this  verb,  Sijn ,  rtin ,  to  Je,  certainly 
therefore  expresses  the  same  idea,  i.  e.  of  simple  existence,  in 
opposition  to  non-existence. 

It  will  be  seen  how  exactly  the  proof  here  as  to  the  signification 
of  the  name  Jehovah,  tallies  with  that  which  was  derived  from  the 
references  to  its  meaning  in  other  passages,  and  from  jts  special 
connexion,  as  shewn  above,  with  the  declared  object  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions.  The  convergency  of  evidence  from  such 
difierent^sources,  is  an  indication  of  truth,  and  supports  also  all 
the  particulars  from  which  that  evidence  proceeds.  In  the  rela- 
tion of  these  two  passages  lies  also  proof,  I  think,  that  the  tiaroe 
Jehovah  does  not  imply  the  idea  of  eavse  or  source  of  existence 
to  other  beings  and  things.  All  the  collected  evidence  which 
has*been  adduced,  refers  us  for  the  signification  of  the  name, 
not  to  the  Piel  or  Hiphil  forms  of  the  verbi  denoting  causation 
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of  ezistencei  but  to  the  simple  Kal  forniy  which  merely  affirms 
existence — ^tbe  form  which  we  actually  fiod  in  c.  3:  14,  ^'M^K , 
/  amy  hath  seat  me  unto  you.''    I  think  we  have  reason  enough 
also  to  set  aside  the  seventh  interpretatbn  of  the  name,  giFeo 
above,  viz.  faithful  in  performing  his  wordy  and  especially  his 
promises.     To  bey  and  to  be  faithfuly  are  very  different  things; 
and  yet  by  a  mental  deception,  one  has  been  transmuted  into 
the  other.    To  be — to  be  immutably — to  be  immutable  in  voli- 
tion or  purpose — ^to  be  immutable  as  to  one's  word  or  promise— 
this  is  the  process.     But  the  idea  thus  obtained  is  never  applied, 
by  its  supporters,  to  the  name,  except  in  this  one  passage ;  and 
I  think  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  the  explanation  of  the  passage 
has  supplied  the  interpretation  of  the  name,  and  not  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  name  the  explanation  of  the  passage.     It  was 
Eiain  tliat  the  words,  ^^  But  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  1  not 
nown  to  them,"  could  not  mean  that  this  name  of  God  was 
unknown  to  the  patriarchs.     Such  passages  as  Gen.  15:  2  and 
22:  14,  where  the  name  could  not  have  been  supplied  by  the 
historian,  proved  the  contrary.     Some  other  sense  was  therefore 
sought  for ;  and  the  next  idea  most  natural  was,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name  was  unknown  to  the  patriarchs.    Then,  the 
circumstances  and  context  of  this  one  passage  only,  were  con- 
sulted for  the  meaning  of  the  name.     And  as  Grod  was  now 
about  to  commence  the  fulGlment  of  the  promises  made  to  the 
patriarchs,  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  fact  referred  to ;  and  the 
name  "rvvrV] ,  Jehovah,  was  without  any  other  proof  explained  to 
signify  GotPa  faithfulness  to  his  word;  and  this  idea  was  derived 
from  its  root  tiyn ,  to  be,  either  by  the  process  above  detailed, 
or  through  one  of  the  causative  conjugations  of  the  verb,  to 
catjue  to  bey  i.  e.  to  bring  into  existence  that  which  had  been 
promised.     And  yet  this  interpretation  of  the  passage,  unsatis- 
factory as  it  is,  has  been  adopted  by  almost  every  body,  learned 
and  unlei^ned. 

That  the  name  Jehovah  was  not  unknown  to  the  patriarchs, 
is  certain,  as  has  been  remarked.  The  interpretation  of  the 
last  clause  of  Ex.  6 :  3,  founded  on  the  views  which  have  been 
presented,  will  be,  that  the  fact  of  the  real  existence  of  the  true 
God,  was  not,  under  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  as  it  was  under 
the  Mosaic,  the  great  central  truth  of  the  system,  which  it  was 
the  great  aim  of  its  institutions  and  providences  to  illustrate ;  to 
which  constant  appeal  was  made ;  on  which  the  pious  built  their 
hopes ;  and  in  reference  to  which  they  presented  their  prayers. 
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*'  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  hj  the  name  of 
^^  I?fiJ ,  El  Shaddai ;  but  by  my  name  Ji^n^ ,  Jehovahj  was  I 
not  known  to  them." 

It  will  be  pleasant  to  see  bow  facts  support  the  interpretation 
just  given.  In  Genesis  the  name  rtjrrj ,  Jehovah^  occurs  very 
frequently ;  but  except  in  one  place,  apparently  as  a  mere  name 
to  designate  the  Deity.   See  c.  12  throughout,  and  c.  1 5 :  2.  16 : 

13.  18:  14.  21:33.  But  when  any  thing  more  than  mere 
designation  is  intended,  other  names  are  used ;  and  most  fre- 
quently ^fit  9  ^U  either  alone,  or  in  connexion  with  others.  Gen. 
16:  13,  *<And  she  (Hagar)  called  the  name  of  Jehovah  that 
spake  unto  her,  ''^n  bfij  nft«,  thou  God  {El)  of  vision^'* 
i.  e.  who  exhibitest  tlTyself.  *Gen.  28:  19,  "Andf  Jacob  called 
the  name  of  that  place  (where  God  had  appeared  to  him) 
i«"nr3 ,  Beth-el''  Gen.  31 :  13,  "  I  am  inn ,  E/,  the  God  of 
Bethel . . .  now  arise,  etc."  See  c.  46:  3.  49: 25.  In  this  last 
place,  both  names  are  used  :  ^^  Even  by  bej ,  £/,  the  God  of  thy 
father  who  shall  help  thee,  and  by  "^^  Shaddaij  who  shall  bless 
thee."  In  other  places,  the  appeal  is  to  the  name  l^'^bej  b£t ,  El 
Elydn,  the  Most  High  God,  Gen.  14:  18,  19,20,22;  or  to 
ti\r\9  bej,  El  Oldm,  Uie  everlasting  God.  But  in  five  places, 
'^V  ^^  9  El  Shaddaiy  is  used.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  are  ail 
cases  of  solemn  appeal  to  the  character  and  attributes  and  pre- 
rogatives of  God,  as  expressed  by  this  name.  Gen.  17:  1, 
**  Jehovah  appeared  unto  Abraham,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am 
^9  hti ,  El  Shaddai ;  walk  before  me  and  be  thou  perfect." 
Gen.  28 :  3  Isaac  says  to  Jacob,  *<  ^  bfiS ,  El  Shaddai^  bless 
thee."  Gen.  35:  11,  <<And  God  said  to  him  (Jacob),  I  am 
^  ^M,  El  Shaddai;  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  etc."    Gen.  43: 

14,  Jacob  says  to  his  sons,  <*  And  "^  ^2$,  El  Shaddai^  give 
you  mercy  before  the  man."  Gen.  48 :  3,  "  And  Jacob  said  unto 
Joseph,  '^rg  bfil.  El  Shaddaij  appeared  unto  me  at  Luz,  and 
blessed  me."  The  word  ^ig ,  Shaddai^  never  occurs  in  Gene- 
sis separate  from  El.  If  the  reader  chooses  to  carry  the  inves- 
tigation farther,  he  may  examine  the  following  passages :  Gen. 
18:25.  15:2,8.  24:3,7,12.  26:24.  27:28.  28:13.  31: 
42,  53.  32:  9.  48:  15,  16.  In  all  of  them,  the  Deit^  is  not 
merely  mentioned,  but  there  is  a  reference  or  appeal  to  his  char- 
acter and  aUributes.  It  will  be  observed,  that  whenever  the 
name  Jehovah  occurs,  it  is  always  in  connexion  with  some  one 
of  the  names  of  Deity,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  it  was  custom- 
ary in  appeals  to  Deity  to  use  alone.    There  is  but  one  other 
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place  of  appeal  to  the  Deity,  ivbicb  I  have  found  in  Genesis ;  and 
that  is  the  only  one  where  the  name  Jehovah  is  used  singly. 
In  c.  15:7,  God  says  to  Abraham,  '*  I  am  nyf^ ,  Jehovah^  that 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  to  give  thee  tbb 
land  to  possess  it."  May  there  not  be  here  a  reference  to  his 
*  serving  other  gods'  in  that  country?  See  Josh.  24:2.  Yet 
even  here  Abraham  does  not  forsake  the  genius  of  the  d'ispensa* 
tion  under  which  he  lived.  He  immediately  answers,  "  "^aitt 
rnrr ,  Adon&y  Yehoveehy  whereby  shall  I  know  that  I  shall  in* 
herit'it." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  all  this,  the  coincident  usage  of  the 
book  of  Job.  If  we  leave  out  the  narrative  parts  of  the  book, 
i.e.  the  first  chapter,  with  the  exception  of  v.  21,  which  was 
spoken  by  Job ;  the  second  and  forty-second  chapters,  and  the 
short  formulae  of  introduction  to  the  speeches  of  the  parties,  viz. 
38:  1.  40:  1,  3, 6;  the  name  Ti'in^^,  Jehovah^  occurs,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  but  four  times  in  the  whole  book ;  three  times  in 
c.  I:  21,  and  once  c.  12:  9.  In  all  these  it  is  not  clear,  that 
it  is  used  otherwise  than  as  a  mere  name  of  designation.  The 
term  Y'^^r ,  wirfonfiy,  occurs  once;  D'^rf^M,  JEJ/oAtm,  five  times 
in  the  two  first  chapters,  and  four  times  in  other  places;  !?>^^» 
£/oaA,  occurs  forty-two  times;  b«S,£/,  fifty-three,  and  ^5', 
Shaddaif  thirty-one  times.  Tliese  names  are  always  used  sep- 
arately ;  but  the  three  last  are  frequently  found  corresponding 
to  each  other  in  the  poetic  parallelism.  In  many  of  the  pas- 
sages there  is  a  reference  and  appeal  to  the  character,  attributes, 
and  prerogatives  of  Deity,  as  expressed  by  these  names.  The 
reader  may  if  he  pleases,  consult  the  following;  the  name 
Shaddai  occurs  in  all  of  them,  which  our  translators  always  render 
by  the  word  « Almighty.'  Ch.  5:  17.  6:  4, 14.  8:  3,  6.  11:  7. 
13:  3.  15:  25.  21:  ]  5,  20. — ^Do  not  the  facts  just  stated  con- 
stitute of  themselves  proof,  that  the  history  of  Job  belongs  to 
the  patriarchal  age  ?  Here  again,  converging  testimonies  unite ; 
and  coincidences  establish  the  several  particulars  between 
which  they  exist.  I  acknowledge  that  the  facts  just  stated  with 
regard  to  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Job  have  greatly  surprised 
me.  I  had  not  calculated  on  such  a  correspondence  between 
facts  and  my  interpretation  of  Ex.  6:  3. 

In  a  singular  and  striking  sense,  then,  God  was  not  known  to 
the  patriarchs  by  his  name  Jehovah.  That  name  was  not  his 
< memorial'  among  men — ^the  object  of  fear,  the  foundation  of 
hope,  <  the  strong  tower'  to  which  hb  people  contioually  re- 
sorted. 
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Bat  all  this  uhu  true  of  this  name  under  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion, and  the  change  took  place  at  this  specific  time  of  Crod's 
speaking  to  Moses.  Ex.. 6: 2,  "  And  God  spake  unto  Moses,  and 
said  unto  him,  lam  Jehovah;  and  I  appeared,  etc."  Verse  6, 
**  Wherefore  saj  unto  the  children  ot  Israel,  /  am  Jehovah ; 
and  I  will  bring  you  out,  etc."  Verse  7,  "  And  ye  shall  know 
that  /  am  Jehovah  your  Ood.^  *  Verse  8,  "  I  will  give  it  you 
for  an  heritage,  /  am  JehovahJ^  In  verses  28,  29,  this  change, 
then  introduced,  is  noticed  and  declared :  '*  And  it  came  to 
pass,  in  the  day  when  Jehovah  spake  unto  Mo$e$  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  that  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses  saying,  /  am  Jehovah  ; 
speak  thou  unto  Pharaoh  all  that  I  say  unto  thee."  We  now 
see  why  these  verses  were  written.  It  was  hard  before  to 
know  what  they  had  to  do  in  the  chapter.  But  now  they  both 
give  and  receive,  as  I  conceive,  strong  and  convincing  illustra- 
tion. The  same  truth  as  to  the  importance  and  use  of  the  name 
Jehovah  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  is  declared  in  other 
places :  Is.  42:  8,  *'  I  am  Jehovah,  that  is  my  name ;  and  my 
glory  will  I  not  give  to  another,  neither  my  praise  to  graven 
images."  Hos.  12:  5,  *' And  there  he  spake  with  him,  even 
Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts ;  Jehovah  is  his  memoriaV^ — ^But  the 
fact  is  not  only  declared ;  it  appears  in  uniform  usage.  Is. 
12:  2,  ^<  Behold  God  is  my  salvation ;  I  will  trust,  and  not  be 
afraid ;  for  rtJJT;  n; ,  Y&h  Jehovah^  (a  repetition  of  Jehovah 
expressing  a  strong  reference,)  is  my  strength  and  my 
song."  Is.  26:  4,  *^  I  trust  in  Jehovah  for  ever ;  for  in 
nn'M^  n; ,  Y&h  Jehovah^  is  everlasting  strength."  This  name 
alter  God's  speaking  to  Moses  in  Ex.  6:  2,  3,  is  the  con- 
stant sanction  of  every  command  and  every  promise,  and  the 
ground  which  is  laid  for  every  fear  and  every  hope.  It  forms 
the  sublime  introduction  and  sanction  to  the  divine  law,  when 
Grod  spake  it  with  thunderings  and  lightnings  from  Mount  Sinai. 
Ex.  20:  2,  "  I  am  Jehovah  your  God,  who  have  brought  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me."  See  now  Lev.  18:  1, 
4,  5,  6,  21,  30.  19:  3,  4,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  30,  31,  32,  34, 
36,  37.  As  the  subject  is  interesting,  and  important  in  eluci- 
dating the  character  and  genius  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  the 


•  This  expression  *  your  God,'  *  thy  Grod,'  etc.  is  also  new.  It  re- 
fers to  the  theocratic  or  Mosaic  relationship  established  by  God  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Hebrew  nation.    See  Ex.  19:  3—8. 
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reader  will  please  to  turn  to  the  following  passages ;  recollecting 
that  the  word  LiGbd,  when  in  capitals,  stands  for  Jehovah  in 
the  original :  Amos  5:  8.  9:  6.  Jer.  10 :  16.  46:  18.  61:  19. 
16:21.  Is.  41:  1—4,  13,  17,  20.  42:6,6.  43:3,  11—17. 
44:  6 — 8, 24.  48:  2.  Throughout  the  books  belonging  to  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  '^ro  b^ ,  El  \Shaddaij  occurs  but  once, 
viz.  Ezek.  10:  6.  If  that  instance  could  be  exchanged  for  the 
corresponding  one  under  the  patriarchal  dispensation.  Gen. 
16:  7,  the  usage,  in  conformity  to  God's  declaration  in  Ex.  6:3, 
would  be  perfect.  And  yet  1  would  not  have  it  done  ;  by  this 
one  case  under  each,  the  two  systems  seem  to  recognize  each 
other,  and  their  common  relatran  to  the  same  one  Grod. 

We  have  then,  in  all  this,  the  exact  counterpart  of  what  ^as 
found  to  be  true  under  the  patriarchal  dispensatk)n — a  use  of 
the  name  Jehovah,  and  an  importance  given  to  its  signi&cant 
meaning,  which  it  has  been  shown,  are  recognized  in  several 
passages,  and  which  tiirow  the  light  of  the  Bible  itself  upon  the 
design  and  meaning  of  God,  when  he  said,  Ex%  6:  2,  '<  /  am 
mn"^  JeMbvah  ;"  and  c.  3:  14  '^  M^rrN ,  I  am.  hath  sent  me  onto 
you. '  This  result  has  been  equally  surprising  with  the  other ; 
the  two,  forming  the  exact  counterpart  of  each  other,  just  meet, 
with  their  broad  and  uniform  array  of  facts,  the  corresponding 
counterpart  clauses  of  Ex.  6 :  2,  3.  Can  there  be  any  more 
doubt,  that  the  interpretation  we  have  given  is  the  true  meaning 
of  the  passage  ? 

Two  very  interesting  subjects  receive  a  good  deal  of  light 
from  the  (acts  brought  to  view  in  the  preceding  discussion. 
The  first  is,  the  distinctive  character  of  each  of  the  three  dis- 

Sensations;  the  relative  importance  of  the  patriarchal  and 
losaic;  and  the  relation  of  each  of  these  to  the  Christian. 
We  know  from  the  Bible,  that  one  important  feature  of  the 
Mosaic  was,  that  a  great  part  of  its  rites,  ceremonies,  and  insti- 
tutions, were  shadows  and  types  of  the  great  realities  of  the 
Christian  dispensation;  and  we  know  too,  that  it  contains  pro- 
vision for  the  conversion,  sanctification,  and  solvation  of  men. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  both  these  respects,  it  agreed  with 
the  patriarchal.  This,  by  the  way,  explains  a  great  deal  of  the 
significant  use,  under  the  Lievitical  dispensation,  of  those  names 
of  Deity,  which  according  to  Ex.  6:  3,  have  a  peculiar  con- 
nexion with  the  patriarchal.  Thus,  bM ,  £/,  one  of  these,  oc- 
curs in  the  books  written  under  the  Mosaic  institution  in  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  places ;  and  sixty-three  of  these  are  io 
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the  Psalms  alone.  Now,  however  this  may  be  accouoted  for, 
by  supposing  that  this  name  is  more  poetic  or  ancient  than  the 
rest,  a  part  at  least  of  the  cause  of  this,  is  doubtless  the  fact, 
that  the  Psalms  deal  principally  in  subjects,  with  regard  to 
which  persons  under  all  the  dispensations  are  on  common 
ground.  As  to  the  glory  of  God,  personal  sanctification,  de- 
pendence on  God  and  the  hope  of  salvation,  Abraham  and  Da- 
vid felt  alike,  and  looked  to  and  found  consolation  in  the  same 
attributes  and  promises  of  God.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  was,  as  has  been  shown,  the  theocracy; 
the  grand  scope  and  end  of  which  was,  to  hold  up  and  teach  to 
men  the  great  truth  expressed  in  the  name  Jghovah. 

It  is  equally  plain,  from  Ex.  6:  3,  that  the  patriarchal  dis- 

Eensation  in  its  spirit,  end,  doctrines,  commands,  and  promises, 
ad  special  reference  to  God  as  El  Shaddau  What  the  ac- 
tual significancy  of  this  name  in  this  connexion  is,  and  what  the 
actual  distinctive  genius  of  that  dispensation  was,  are  subjects  of 
very  interesting  and  important  inquiry.  I  can  barely  enter  upon 
them  here.  The  thoughts  that  have  suggested  themselves  are 
few,  and  not  thoroughly  examined  or  carried  out.  We  know 
that  the  patriarchal  dispensation  was  the  first  form  under  which 
God  established  his  church  among  men — that  church,  for  the 
salvation  of  which,  the  great  plan  and  covenant  of  grace  were 
instituted,  to  which  all  the  promises  of  grace,  and  help,  and  par- 
don were  given;  and  which  now  rests  upon  those  original 
promises  which  were  given  to  the  patriarchs.  If  then  we  look 
around  for  the  fundamental  character  of  the  first  dispensation, 
we  naturally  turn  first  to  these  promises  and  this  covenant,  as 
the  most  important  feature.  Its  few  types  and  ceremonies 
were  grounded  entirely  upon  these,  and  only  looked  forward  to 
their  actual  accomplishment  under  the  gospel.  To  be  sure,  the 
covenant  and  promises  are  the  common  property  of  the  church 
under  every  form ;  but  they  belonged  first  to  the  patriarchs. 
It  is  then  to  this  dispensation  as  the  bepositort  of  the  cove- 
nant AND  promises  ot  God  TO  MAN,  that  WO  supposc  the  name 
^1%  h^,El  Shaddaiy  to  have  reference — that  name  in  connexion 
with  which  God  revealed  himself  as  the  sovrce  of  all  good^  of 
all  the  good  which  as  the  Almighty  God  and  Father^  he  confers 
on  man.  I  acknowledge  that  1  have  not  at  hand  any  etymologi- 
cal testimony  to  support  this  sentiment ;  and  therefore  I  made 
the  above  remark ;  but  th^Te  is  this  in  its  support,  that  when- 
ever the  coventuat  and  promises  of  grace  are  appealed  to,  it  is 
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in  coDDexbD  with  one  or  both  of  these  names ;  and  whenever 
there  is  an  appeal  or  a  reference  to  God  as  a  God  of  goodness, 
and  mercy,  and  help,  the  fact  is  the  same.  He  is  then  spoken 
of  as  Elf  or  El  Shaddai.  As  to  the  covenant  made  with  Abra* 
ham,  consult  the  well  known  formula,  Gren.  26:  24.  28:  13. 
32:  9  ;  and  especially  Ex.  3:  6,  keeping  in  mind  that  according 
to  the  New  Testament,  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  the  covenant 
of  grace.  And  for  the  idea  of  other  references  to  this  same 
name,  consult  those  enumerated  on  p.  741.  The  references 
in  the  Psalms  to  God,  under  the  name  of  bQ,  Ely  would  abo 
greatly  illustrate  this  point;  and  also  the  meaning  under  the 
theocracy,  of  the  phrases,  *  my  God,'  *  thy  God,'  *  your  God,' 
etc. 

But  the  whole  of  this  essential  and  fundamental  part  of  the 
patriarchal  dispensation  is  common  to  it  with  the  Christian. 
Christ  and  his  apostles  built  the  Christian  church  upon  these 
same  promises  and  covenant.  See  Luke  24 :  27.  Acts  3: 13, 
26,  26.  Rom.  3:  16,  17.  Gal.  3:  7,  14—17,  21,  29.  These 
parts  of  the  patriarchal  system,  which  were  referred  to  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  divine  name  '^^  ViJ,  have  become,  with  the  dif- 
ference of  the  great  prospective  promise  of  Christ  having  been 
fulfilled,  the  fundamental  portions  of  the  Christian  system. 

All  this  was  also  recognized  in  the  Jewish  system.  But  it 
constituted  its  internal,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  its  hidden  sub- 
stance. Its  outward  form  and  features,  and  its  external  opera- 
tion had  another  object — an  object  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  great  plan  of  man's  salvation.  The  state  and  tenden- 
cy of  things  among  depraved  and  debased  men  made  this  ne- 
cessary. While  the  system  of  grace,  as  first  founded,  was 
more  privately  exerting  its  influence,  and  leading  souls  to  heav- 
en ;  the  state  of  the  world  required  that  Grod  should  turn  aside 
from  his  great  and  permanent  scheme  of  grace,  and  institute  a 
dispensation  of  things,  and  carry  on  a  system  of  providence, 
which  should  have  for  its  great  object,  to  prevent  men  from  en- 
tirely forgening  his  existence.  When  this  object  had  been  ac- 
complished ;  when  the  state  of  the  world  called  no  more  for  this 
extra  machinery ;  it  was  dissolved  and  removed,  and  the  ori- 
ginal system,  with  its  primitive  principles  and  objects,  was 
brought  out  again  into  exclusive  prominency  and  witn  ten-fold 
efliciency. 

This  view  of  the  genius  and  relations  of  the  difierent  dispen- 
sations, will  of  itself  affi)rd  a  solution  of  the  remaining  topic  of 
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inquiry,  viz.  The  relative  importaDce  of  the  difierent  names  of  i 
Deity,  aod  the  relation  of  each  to  the  Christian  dispensation.—- 
The  name  Jehovah,  is  certainly  not  to  us  what  it  was  to  the 
Jew.  To  him,  it  expressed  that  great  truth  respecting  God, 
which  it  was  the  grand  design  of  his  system  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force. To  him  there  was  a  sacredness  and  an  importance  at- 
tached to  the  name,  which  certainly  well  accounts  for  the  huge 
mass  of  superstition  which  came  to  be  connected  with  it.-— 
And  by  the  way,  the  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  supersti- 
tion, confirms  our  doctrine  of  the  peculiar  relation  of  this  name 
to  tbe^  Jewish  dispensation.  It  is  the  recognition  of  that  con- 
nexion by  ignorance  and  stupidity  themselves  ; — but  it  at  the 
same  time  proves  the  existence  of  an  enlightened  knowledge  of 
this  oonnexion,  during  the  better  ages  of  that  system.—- Here 
also  are  converging  testimonies  strengthening  each  other.  We 
have  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  during  its  whole  history,  support- 
ing the  views  which  have  been  presented. 

But  to  us  this  peculiar  importance  aod  sacredness  of  the  name 
Jehovah  have  passed  away  with  the  system  with  which  they 
were  connected;  and  '^^  iti,  El  Shaddai^  the  precious  name 
of  God  which  expresses  the  character  in  which  he  first  made 
himself  known  as  the  designer  and  founder  of  the  glorious 
scheme  of  grace,  is  the  name  which  has  the  first  and  roost  inti- 
mate connexion  with  all  that  we  under  the  gospel  want  and 
hope  for.  Still  the  name  ni'M^ ,  Jehovah,  is  not  done  away,  any 
more  than  it  was  unknown  to  the  patriarchs.  As  in  reference 
to  Enoch,  Heb.  11:  6,  so  in  reference  to  us,  it  may  be  said  that 
"  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  HE  IS,  as  well  as 
that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him."  As 
long  as  THERE  IS  a  Grod,  so  long  will  the  name  Jehovah  be  one 
of  his  appropriate  epithets  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  every  other 
name  of  God  implies  this  one,  as  every  character  and  attribute 
implies  th^  existence  of  a  subject  possessing  them.  The  name 
Jehovah,  then,  is  still  an  important  sacred  name  of  God,  and  to 
be  associated  forever  with  the  other  names  by  which  the  Deity 
has  made  himself  known.  This  is  beautifully  and  strikingly 
asserted  by  God  himself,  Ex.  3:  15,  immediately  after  declar- 
ing himself  the  great  Siyi^i  I  AM.  "  And  God  said  moreover 
to  Moses,  Thus  shalt  tdou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
tJTfbw  njn^ ,  Jehovah  Elohim,  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  hadi  sent  me  un- 
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I  to  you.     Thit  if  my  name  forever ^  and  ihi$  i$  my  memorial 
througkout  all  generations,*^ 

There  id  one  view  too  io  which  the  name  rtiVrj ,  Jehovah^  has 
an  essentia],  peculiar,  and  unchangeable  importance.  On  ac- 
count of  its  peculiar  character^and  signification,  it  can  never  be 
appropriated  to  any  but  Him  who  is  really  God  ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  its  distinctive  use  is  to  affirm  real  Deity  of  him 
to  whom  it  is  given,  and  to  deny  it  of  all  others.  This  b  its 
only  relevancy  and  power.  Yet  it  is  given  most  plainly  and 
absolutely  to  Christ ;  and  that  too,  during  the  very  existence 
of  a  dispensation,  the  great  object  of  which  was  to  maintain  the 
eooclusive  Deity  of  the  one  living  and  true  God.  Mai.  3:  1, 
"Behold  I  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way 
before  me ;  and  Jehovah  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come 
to  his  temple,  even  the  Messenger  of  the  covenant  whom  ye 
delight  in."  Is.  40:  3,  "The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the 
wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  Jehoyah  ;  make  straight  in 
the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God."  Jer.  23:  5,  6,  "  Behold 
the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a 
righteous  Branch,  and  a  king  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall 
execute  judgment  and  justice  in  the  land.  In  his  days  Judah 
shall  be  saved  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely  :  and  this  is  his  name 
whereby  he  shall  be  called,  Jehoyah  our  Riobteousness." 


Art.  VII.   On  the  Duration  of  Christ's  Kingdom. 

Bf  Bwarj  Hllla  D.  D.  Profenor  of  Biblical  Utentora  in  tbe  Tbeol.  Bern,  at  Auborn,  N.  Y. 

The  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  mediator,  is  a  delegated  dominion; 
but  it  is  not  therefore  necessarily  limited  in  its  duration.  Tbe 
rule  which  he  maintains,  as  head  over  all  to  his  church,  could 
not  be  exercised  without  attributes  truly  divine.  As  God,  he 
will  ever  live, — as  God-man  mediator  he  may  ever  live  and 
reign,  the  glorious  medium  of  blessings  to  his  people,  the  un^ 
ceasing  object  of  their  love  and  worship,  to  the  eternal  glory  of 
the  Father.  That  all  the  purposes  of  his  government  will  have 
been  answered  on  the  subjection  of  his  enemies,  and  his  author- 
ity thenceforth  cease,  is  not  for  us  to  determine.    The  extent  of 
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the  di?ine  purposes  in  raising  Christ  to  the  throne,  can  be  known 
by  us,  only  so  far  as  God  himself  may  give  instruction. 

What,  then,  is  the  voice  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  duration  of 
this  kingdom  ?  ^ 

That  Christ  will  abide  priest  forever  seems  as  fully  declared 
as  language  can  do  it.  And  if  eternally  a  priest,  why  not  eter* 
nally  a  king  ? 

But  the  Scriptures  do  not  withhold  their  clear  testimony  to 
the  perpetuity  of  bis  kingdom. 

In  the  original  promise  to  David,  2  Sam.  7:  16,  which  is 
continually  alluded  to  in  subsequent  prophecies  respecting  the 
Messiah,  God  declares,  ''  Thine  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall 
be  established  forever  before  thee :  thy  throne  shall  be  estab- 
lished forever.'' 

Isaiah  says,  ''Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given, 
and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder ;  and  his  name 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God,  The 
everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  peace.  Of  the  increase  of 
his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  es- 
tablish it  with  judgment  and  with  justke,  from  henceforth  even 
forever."  Is.  9  :  6,  7. 

Daniel  declares  of  the  kingdom  which  the  God  of  heaven 
should  set  up,  2:  44,  that  it  ''shall  never  be  destroyed," — but 
"shall  stand  forever," — and  of  him  whom  he  saw  in  vision 
like  the  Son  of  man  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  7:  14, 
"  There  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom, 
that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him  :  bis 
dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not  pass  away, 
and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed." 

And  if  any  doubt  should  arise  in  regard  to  the  sense  in  which 
the  terms  expressive  of  perpetuity  are  to  be  understood  in  these 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  interpretation  of  them  in 
their  fullest  import  seems  confirmed  by  the  language  of  the  JSTew. 
Thus  it  is  said  of  Jesus  by  the  angel  who  announces  his  ap- 
proaching birth,  Luke  1  :  32,  33,  "  He  shall  be  great,  and  shaU 
be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest:  and  the  Lord  God  shall 
give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David :  and  he  shall  reigti 
over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall 
be  no  end." 

To  the  Son  it  is  said,  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  b  forever  and 
ever,"  Heb.  1 : 8.  Ps.  45;  6. 

Vol.  III.    No.  12.  96 
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The  beloved  disciple  seems  to  apprehend  do  terminafioo  to 
the  kingdom*  of  his  Redeemer,  when,  in  his  doxology  to  '^the 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  Rev.  1 :  5,  6,  we  find  him 
saying,  *'  Unto  hiro  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins 
in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God 
and  his  Father,  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  torever  and  ever. 
Amen." 

Nor  would  it  appear  easy  to  reconcile  the  termination  of 
Christ's  rule  with  the  language  of  the  heavenly  host  when  they 
cried,  Rev.  5 :  12,  '*  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  re- 
ceive power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  blessing,''  while  ail  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth, 
and  under  the  .earth,  and  in  the  sea,  united  in  saying,  *'  Blessing, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power  be  imto  him  that  siueth  upon 
the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever ;"  or,  again, 
with  what  we  read  Rev.  11 :  15,  "There  were  great  voices  in 
heaven,  saying.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  he  shall  reign 
forever  and  ever." 

If  it  had  been  the  special  purpose  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guard 
against  the  idea  that  the  victory  of  Christ  over  every  enemy,  and 
his  judging  of  the  world,  should  be  followed  by  the  resignation 
of  his  regal  power,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  how  it  could  be 
done  more  fully  than  is  actually  done  in  the  last  three  chapters 
of  the  Revelation.  There  we  are  told  that  after  the  judgment 
by  him  who  sat  on  the  great  white  throne;  when  death  and 
hell  had  delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them,  and  they 
were  judged,  every  man  according  to  their  works,  and  death 
and  hell,  and  whoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life, 
were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire, — after  there  was  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  and  the  New  Jerusalem  had  descended  out  of 
heaven  from  God, — after  all  this^  we  are  told  that  the  Lamb 
was  the  light  of  this  heavenly  city,  and  that  the  pure  river  of 
water  of  life  proceeded  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamby — and  that  in  this  city  there  shall  be  no  more  curse,  but 
in  it  shall  be  the  throne  of  God,  and  of  the  Lamb. 

Christ,  then,  will  certainly  have  a  throne,  and  his  dominion 
shall  be  a  source  of  blessings  to  his  people,  after  his  victory  over 
death,  their  last  enemy,  and  after  their  admission  to  the  man- 
sions of  eternal  rest.*    And  if  any  of  his  titles  could  assure  us 

•  Compare  Eph.  1 :  21.  2  Tim.  2 :  12.  Rev.  3:  21. 
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that  this  dominion  will  be  his  in  quality  of  Mediator,  none  seems 
more  strikingly  adapted  for  this  purpose,  than  his  title  of  the 
Lamb^ — the  Latnb  that  vm$  slain. 

Thus  far  the  Scriptures  seem  united  in  the  testimony  that 
Christ,  as  Lord  and  King,  shall  reign  forever. 

But  we  are  told  that,  after  all,  there  is  one  passage  which  ex- 
plicitly declares  that  Christ  will  relinquish  his  regal  power ;  and, 
although  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  we 
are  not,  on  this  account,  the  less  obliged  to  receive  whatever  it 
clearly  teaches.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  its  real 
import.     It  is  found  1  Cor.  15:24 — ^28. 

The  apostle  had  been  just  speaking  of  the  victory  which 
Christ,  at  his  coming,  shall  obtain  over  death  by  the  rescue  of 
his  people  from  the  power  of  death,  in  their  glorious  resurrec- 
tion ;  and,  having  declared  the  fact  of  such  deliverance,  he  pro- 
ceeds: ^'Then  cometh  the  end,  or  consummation,  (that  glo- 
rious result  to  which  the  promises  of  God  and  the  hopes  of 
Christians  are  specially  directed,)  when  he  shall  restore  or  re- 
establish *  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father, — when  be 
shall  destroy  or  quell  all  rule,  and  all  authority  and  power,  i.  e. 
all  opposing  rule,  every  enemy."  Here,  we  conceive,  nothing  is 
said  of  Christ's  mediatorial  kingdom  ;  but  the  kingdom  spoken 
of  is  the  dominion  which  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  his  people 
have  usurped,  and  which  Christ  shall  eventually  restore  or  re- 
establish to  the  Father,  by  putting  down  all  opposition  to  his 
supreme  dominion.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  exegetical  of 
the  former. 

The  apostle  proceeds,  "  For  he  must  reign  until  he  put  all 
enemies  under  his  feet," — alluding  to  the  language  of  the  Lord 
unto  David's  Lord,  Ps.  110:  1,  ''Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand, 
until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool ;"  see  also  Ps.  8:  6, 
compared  with  Heb.  2:  8.  Here,  again,  many  have  supposed 
it  clearly  implied  that,  when  his  enemies  shall  be  subdued,  Christ 
will  cease  to  reign.  But  for  such  opinion  we  see  no  adequate 
ground.  Christ  is  now  reigning  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies, 
and  they  are  encouraging  themselves  with  the  hope  of  success 
in  their  opposition.  While  controversy  is  sustained,  the  question 
is  yet  unsettled ;  his  enemies  may  indulge  the  expectation  of 
destroying  his  kingdom.  God  assures  the  Son  of  eventual  suc- 
cess, by  declaring  that  he  shall  reign  until  every  foe,  all  that 

■     ■     ■  "■    I  .  —  -       —  -  - 

*  See  Note  A  appended. 
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opposes  bis  final  triumph  shall  be  subjected  to  his  power.  Bat 
why  are  we  to  conclude,  when  crowned  with  complete  success, 
and  because  every  enemy  is  submissive  to  the  sceptre  of  bis 
mercy,  or  made  to  bow  to  his  avenging  rod,  that  he  roust  cease 
to  reign,  i.  e.  that  he  must  cease  to  reign  from  the  moment 
when  all  his  enemies  are  niade  to  feel  and  to  acknowledge  his 
right  and  his  power  ?  Rather  we  should  infer  that  no  doubt 
could  exist  of  bis  ruling  when  all  opposition  to.  his  dominion 
shall  cease.* 

The  apostle  goes  on  to  say  that ''  Death  the  last  enemy  shall 
be  subdued.  For,"  adds  he,  "all  things  he  (the  Father)  hath 
subjected  beneath  his  (Christ's)  feet."  He  then  proceeds  to 
argue,  "  But  since  it  is  said,  [««ni7,  the  Scripture  says,]  that  all 
things  have  been  subjected,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  excepted  who 
did  subject  all  things  to  him."  A  delegated  authority  necessarily 
implies  a  supremacy  in  him  who  confers  it.  And  every  victory 
of  Christ,  in  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  must  redound  to  the 
glory  of  the  Most  High.  To  secure,  and  eternally  to  exhibit 
this  glory,  in  his  triumph  over  every  opposition,  is  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  Mediator's  reign.  This  ihe  apostle  would  teach  us 
when  he  adds, ''  But  when  [oTctp  ii]  ail  things  are  actually  sub- 
jected to  him,  even  then  [rote  nai]  the  Son  himself  will  be 
subject  to  him  who  did  subject  all  things  to  hiro,t  that  God  may 
U  aU  in  aW^ — i.  e.  that  it  may  be  seen  and  acknowledged  that 
God  every  where,  and  in  all  events,  is  Sapremt. 

The  apostle  had  just  taught  in  v.  27,  as  all  admit,  that  Christ, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  regal  power,  while  subduing  the  enemies 
of  God  and. of  himself,  is  subject  to  him  who  had  made  him 
head  over  all.  But  if,  according  to  the  usual  exegesis  of  this 
ktter  verse  (28),  we  regard  the  Son  as  subject  to  the  Most  High, 
only  in  consequence  of  relinquishing  his  mediatorial  kingdom,— 
We  make  him  as  Mediator  to  hold  the  supreme,  not  a  derived 
dominion ;  and  thus  the  apostle  is  made  to  contradict  in  this, 
what  be  had  said  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  what  is  abundantly 
taufl;ht  elsewhere* 

We  therefore  conclude  that  the  language  of  Paul  in  this  verse, 
both  by  itself,  and  from  its  connexion,  gives  no  support  to  the 
opioioa  that  Christ  shall  leave  his  throne ;  but  teaches  mther, 
that,  after  the  reduction  of  every  foe^  he  shall,  as  before,  contin- 
ue to  reign  to  the  glory  of  God  Supreme. 

•  See  Note  6.  f  Sea  Note  G. 
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And,  on  a  review  of  the  whole  passage,  we  find  in  it  no  dis» 
crepancy  with  those  which  ascribe  perpetuity  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  We  are  therefore  permitted  still  to  believe,  that,  after 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ, — when  death  shall  be  destroyed, — 
when  the  judgment  shall  have  passed,  and  his  people  shall  have 
entered  upon  their  eternal  inheritance, — that  he  shall  abide  the 
source  oi  their  never-ending  bliss, — ^shall  continue  Lord  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father,  and|  as  joint  occupant  of  his  throne, 
shall  reign  forever  and  ever* 

I  conclude  with  a  version  of  the  passage  in  question  in  accord- 
ance with  the  preceding  exegesis  : 

24  Then  corneth  the  end,  when  he  shall  re-establi«h  the  king- 
dom to  God,  even  the  Father;  when  he  shall  subdue  all  [op- 
posing] rule  and  all  authority  and  power : 

25  For  be  must  reign  until  he  put  all  enemies  beneath  his  feet. 

26  The  last  enemy,  Death,  shall  be  destroyed  : 

27  For  he  [the  Father]  hath  [by  decree]  subjected  all  things 
beneath  his  feet.  But  since  it  is  said  that  all  things  have  been 
subjected,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  excepted  who  did  subject  all 
things  to  him. 

28  But  when  all  things  shall  be  [actually]  subjected,  even  then 
the  Son  himself  shall  be  subjected  to  him  who  did  subject  all 
things  to  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 


Note  A. 

The  word  jtapai^tdojfu^  which  our  common  version  renders 
"  deliver  up,"  has  the  general  signification  of  handing  or  deliver- 
ing (a  thing  to  one) ;  and  this  meaning  is  variously  modified  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  word  is  used.  In  the  sense  of 
returning,  or  handing  back  what  had  been  previously  received, 
no  instance  is  adduced  from  the  New  Testament  by  our  Lexicons, 
except  this,  and  John  19:  30,  Tta^tidwue  to  iipfv^a^  which  is  no 
clear  example  of  such  meaning;  nor  do  I  find  any  elsewhere. 
The  |;eneral  idea  of  the  word  as  it  continually  recurs,  viz.  that  of 
handing  over  or  putting  one  in  possession  of  a  thing,  would  ade- 

2uately  serve  our  interpretation  of  the  present  passage.    In  the 
iXX,  however,  we  have  at  least  one  example  of  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  word  which  we  suppose  belongs  to  it  here,  viz.  of 
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restoring  to  one  the  possession  of  toKett  had  heen^  withdrawn,  ^  In 
Deut  23:  15  it  is  said  :  Ov  nagadoiaeig  natSa  rejJ  nvglof  avtov,  og 
TiQoati&Mctl  GOV  TtaQcc  tov  Kvgiov  uvTod,  "  Thou  shalt  not  restore 
unto  his  master  the  servant,  who  has  escaped  from  his  master  unto 
thee." 

Note  B. 

Adequate  reason,  we  think,  has  been  given  in  the  text  for  the 
use  of  the  phrase  "  he  must  reign  until,  etc."  without  supposing 
that  any  termination  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  designed.  But  if  any 
are  still  disposed  to  think  that  the  word  ^  until '  implies  such  ter- 
mination, we  appeal  to  the  numerous  examples  where  the  same 
term  (Heb.  n7  Ps.  110:  1,  Gr.  Sxg^Q  or  t(ag  by  which  alike  theHeb. 
is  rendered  in  the  LXX  and  New  Testament)  will  not  admit  of 
any  such  interpretation.     Among  other  instances  are  found  these : 

Gen.  28:  15.    God  says'  to  Jacob  ''  I  will  not  leave  thee,  until  I 

have  done  that  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee  of." 
I  Sam.  15:  35.     "  And  Samuel  came  no  more  to  see  Saul^  until 

the  day  of  his  death."     See  also  2  Sam.  6:  23. 
Is.  22:  14.     "  Surely  this  iniquity  shall  not  be  purged  from  you, 

till  ye  die." 
Is.  42:  4.     It  is  said  of  the  Messiah,  **  He  shall  not  fail,  nor  be  di»> 

couraged,  till  he  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth ;  and  the  isles 

shall  wait  for  his  law." 
Ps.  112:  8.     "  His  heart  is  established,  he  shall  not  be  afraid,  until 

he  see  his  desire  upon  his  enemies." 
Rom.  5:  13.     ^'  Until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world." 
1  Tim.  4:  13.     "  Till  I  come,  give  attendance  to  reading." 

See  also  Matt.  28: 20. 1  Cor.  4:  5.  etc.  etc. 

Note  C. 

Storr,  to  whom  the  writer  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  views  ex- 
hibited on  the  subject  of  this  essay,  (see  his  Opuscula  Academica, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  269 — ^282,)  has  given  a  different  interpretation  of  this 
28th  verse.  He  regards  it  as  exegetical  of  what  immediately  pre- 
cedes, and  would  render  it, ''  Since,  moreover,  all  things  have  been 
subjected  to  him  (by  the  Father),  therefore,  the  Son  himself  also 
will  be  [is]  subject  to  him  who  did  subject  all  things  to  him,  that 
thus  God  may  be  all  in  all."  He  makes  ozav  and  tore  not  ad- 
verbs of  time,  but  the  former  to  mark  the  protasis  (seeing  that), 
the  latter,  the  apodosis  (therefore).  To  the  particle  di  he  assigns 
the  force  of  '  moreover,'  which  hardly  aids- his  context ;  while  the 
future  "  the  Son  shall  be  subject"  he  makes  a  logical  future,  or,  in 
connexion  with  roie,  merely  inferential,  "  it  follows  that  the  Son 
is  subject,  etc." 
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To  the  sentimeiity  which  he  thus  derives  from  the  ?erse,  we  can« 
Dot  object ;  for  it  is  merely  an  enlargement  of  what  is  found  in  the 
one  previous.  But  the  view  we  have  adopted  avoids  the  seeming 
tautology,  adds  an  important  idea  perfectly  apposite  to  the  context, 
and  requires  no  unusual  meaning  or  construction  of  words  or  of 
forms. 


Abt.  VIII.  Literary  Notices. 

By  tlie  Editor. 

I.  Champollion's  Researches.  The  too  early  decease  of  this 
distinguished  scholar,  will  not>  it  may  be  hoped,  prove  so  fatal  to 
the  science  which  he  in  a  manner  created^  viz.  the  study  of  hiero- 
glyphics, as  was  at  first  anticipated.  His  Grammaire  Egypiienne^ 
in  which  he  has  methodically  developed  the  general  principles  of 
that  science,  and  supported  them  by  numerous  examples,  was  hap- 
pily completed  before  his  death,  and  had  received  the  last  touches 
from  the  author's  hand.  This  manuscript  has  recently  been  put 
to  press,  after  various  typographical  attempts  and  trials  to  copy  in 
the  text  itself  the  many  citations  and  examples  in  Egyptian  char- 
acters. These  have  at  length  been  successfully  imitated,  and  the 
public  are  assured,  that  the  execution  of  the  work  will  correspond 
to  its  importance.  It  is  divided  into  fourteen  chapters,  subdivided 
into  sections,  and  these  again  into  articles.  The  first  chapter. 
Names f  Forms,  and  Arrangement  of  the  Sacred  Characters,  has 
three  sections  and  forty  eight  articles.  The  work  will  appear  in 
one  volume,  small  folio,  of  about  500  pages,  and  will  be  published 
in  four  Uvraisons  or  numbers,  at  the  price  of  12^  francs  each. 

At  the  same  time,  the  materials  collected  by  ChampoUion  during 
his  residence  in  Egypt  are  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  the  press. 
All  the  designs  will  be  published,  together  with  the  autograph 
descriptions,  prepared  by  the  author  himself.  This  great  work 
will  be  composed  of  .forty  livraisons,  text  and  plates  ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  price  of  the  whole  will  not  exceed  400  francs. 
The  collection  will  be  scrupulously  conformed  to  the  plan  arranged 
by  Champoilion  himself,  and  to  his  manuscripts ;  so  that  the  learn- 
ed world  will  not  long  be  deprived  of  these  precious  materials, 
such  as  the  author  himself  lefl  them ;  since  there  is  no  one  who 
could,  with  any  profit  to  science,  take  his  place  in  a  similar  en- 
terprise.   Joumcd  Asiatique,  Mars  1833. 

II.  Crusades.    The  seventh  and  last  volume  of  the  History 
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OP  TH«  Crit8ADC8,  Oesckickie  der  Kreuasxugt,  bjWiLXBN,  ap- 
peared at  Leipsic  in  18^2.  The  ^athor  commenced  his  researches 
on  the  holy  wars  as  early  as  1799,  on  the  occasion  of  a  prize-sub- 
ject proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Gottinjren ;  and  the 
first  volume  of  his  History  was  published  in  1807.  This  great 
work,  therefore,  is  the  fruit  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  research 
and  toil.  The  last  volume  is  composed  of  two  parts,  containing 
more  than  1000  pages,  and  is  accompanied  with  tables,  geographi- 
cal plans,  indexes,  etc.  This  is  now  the  most  complete  and  per^ 
feet  history  extant  of  the  crusades. 

III.  A  Bible  Atlas,  consisting  of  twelve  maps  from  the  best 
authorities,  drawn  by  C.  F.  WfirLAND,  and  illustrated  with  160 
pages  of  text  by  C.  Acrermann  of  Jena,  4to.  Weimar,  1832. — The 
maps  refer  to  all  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments; and  are  followed  by  a  complete  biblico-geographicaJ  lexi- 
con or  index.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  if  it  is  executed  with  the  usual  elegance  and  accuracy 
of  the  Geographical  Institute  in  Weimar,  it  cannot  but  prove  a 
most  acceptable  as  well  as  important  work  to  all  biblical  students. 
It  is  very  highly  spoken  of  and  recommended  by  Olsbaosen,  in  the 
Preface  to  ..Vol.  II  of  his  Commentary.  Price  in  Germany,  1^ 
rix  dollar,  or  about  $1. 

IV.  CoDBX  Apocryphus  Novi  Testabcenti,  e  libris  editis  et 
manuscriptis  etc.  collectus,  recensitus,  notisque  et  prolegomenis 
illustratus  k  J.  C.  Thilo.  Tom.  I.  Lips.  1832.  Price  4J  rth.  = 
$3-37^.  This  is  a  new  edition  of  the  collection  published  by 
Fabrioius,  containing  the  various  spurious  gospels  and  apocryphal 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  current  in  the  primitive 
ages  among  the  heretical  sects  professing  to  bear  the  Chris- 
tian name.  Some  of  them  are  written  in  Arabic.  They  are  all 
here  reprinted,  with  corrections  and  illustrations.  The  work  is 
to  be  completed  in  three  volumes.  Only  the  first  volume  has  yet 
appeared,  which  comprises  the  spurious  gospels,  and  contains 
896  pages.  The  second  volume  is  announced  to  be  published  in 
1833. 

V.      J.  A.  H.  TiTTMANN  DE  StNONTMTS  IN  N.  T.  LiBER  SECUN- 

nus,  post  mortem  edidit,  alia  ejusdem  opuscula  exegetici  argumen- 
ti  adjecit  G.  Becher.  Lips.  1832.  This  volume  contains :  I.  Lexi- 
ci  Synonymorum  N.  T.  Cap.  XI,  idque  ultimtim,  which  treats  of 
several  words.  II.  Disputatio  de  loco  Matt.  10:  34,  35,  et  Luc. 
12:  49—51.  III.  IV.  De  usu  Particularum  in  N.  T.— two  pro- 
gramms  on  the  use  of  <Va,  OTttig,  {ai:;)  iitsie.  See  TheoL  Stud, 
1833.  p.  487. 

VI.  Wetstbnii  Nov.  Test.  Grabccm.  Editio  altera,  cur.  J.  A. 
Lotze,  Tom.  I.  Rotterodami  1831.  4to.  A  mere  reprint  of  Wet* 
stein's  edition ;  of  which  the  text  is  useless  and  the  prolegomena 
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exist  in  separate  editions.  The  various  readings  are  now  of  com- 
paratively little  importance ;  and  the  exegetical  commentary,  which 
at  present  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  Wetstein's  volumes,  would 
seem  likely  to  be  given  to  the  public  in  a  form  better  adapted  to 
general  use,  in  the  work  here  next  announced. 

VII.  Prof.  The(le,  of  Leipsic,  announced  in  April  1832,  that 
the  exegetical  part  of  Wetstein's  N.  Test,  and  all  the  remarks  of 
the  writers  of  Observationes  in  N,  T.  as  Alberti,  Eisner,  Krebs^ 
Kypke,  Losner,  Munthe,  Raphel,  etc.  were  to  be  arranged  togeth- 
er under  his  supervision,  and  published  in  one  Corpus  Observa^ 
tionum  philologicantm  in  N.  T,  Such  a  work  cannot  but  be  ex- 
ceedingly useful  to  the  biblical  student ;  we  could  only  wish  that  it 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  more  judicious  editor.  The  first 
part,  containing  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  was  to  have  been  published 
in  the  autumn  of  1632 ;  but  w^e  have  seen  no  notice  of  its  appear- 
ance. 

VIII.  Olshausen's  Commentary  on  the  N.  T.  Vol.  II. 
Konigsb.  1832. — This  volume  contains  three  parts :  I.  Commenta- 
ry on  the  Gospel  of  John.  II.  The  History  of  our  Lord's  Passion^ 
according  to  the  four  Gospels.  III.  Commentary  on  the  book 
of  Acts. — The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  three  volumes.  We 
hope  hereaAer  to  make  our  readers  better  acquainted  with  some 
portions  of  this  excellent  Commentary. 

IX.  N bander's  History  of  the  Planting  and  Progress  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  under  the  guidance  of  the  Apostles. 
Geschichte  der  Pfianzung  und  Leitung  der  christlichen  Kirche 
durch  die  AposteL  Vol.  I.  Hamb.  1832. — This  is  an  enlargement 
of  a  course  of  lectures,  which  the  author  has  been  accustomed 
to  deliver  for  several  years,  and  which  were  always  popular  and 
largely  attended.  The  work  constitutes  a  rich  and  interesting  his- 
torical commentary  upon  the  book  of  Acts  and  the  Epistles — books 
which  cannot  be  studied  in  the  most  profitable  manner,  without  an 
historical  survey  and  orderly  arrangement  of  all  the  particular 
events,  and  periods,  and  characteristics  of  the  Apostolic  age.  This 
is  here  given  to  us  by  Neander  in  a  manner  adapted  for  popular 
use ;  while  we  every  where  perceive,  that  the  author  presents  only 
the  results  of  profound  investigation  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  his  subject,  thus  aiming  to  supply  also  the  wants  of  biblical  stu- 
dents. In  the  winter  of  1S27 — 8,  the  Editor  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  the  course  of  lectures  referred  to,  in  company  with 
from  350  to  400  pupils  of  Neander;*  and  was  so  much  in- 
terested, as  to  be  at  the  very  considerable  expense  of  obtaining  a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  course  from  the  notes  of  students.     It  is 
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therefore  with  high  gratification,  that  he  here  finda  the  aame  mat- 
ter, in  an  improved  form,  spread  before  the  public ;  and  be  hopes 
that  God  may  enable  him  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness, 
by  presenting  it  to  the  American  public  in  an  English  dress. 
The  writer  has  undertaken  the  translation  of  the  work  in  question ; 
and  it  is  hoped  the  second  volume  may  arrive  in  such  season,  that 
the  whole  work  may  be  published  during  the  coming  winter,  or  ear- 
ly in  the  following  spring. 

X.  H.  A.  ScHoTT,  Investigation  or  bomis  important  chro- 
nological Points  in  the  Life  op  the  Apostle  Paul.  Er&rter^ 
Jlng  tiniger  wichtigen  ekronoi.  Puncte  in  der  Lebensffeschichie  des 
Ap,  Paulus,  Jena  1832.  This  is  a  supplement  to  the  correspond- 
ing sections  of  the  author's  Isagoge  Historiahcriiica  in  Libros 
N.  T.  sacrof,  and  enters  more  in  detail  into  the  subjects  in  ques- 
tion. Re,  like  Neander  in  the  work  above  mentioned,  assumes  a 
second  imprisonment  of  Paul  at  Rome, — a  point  of  great  interest 
and  importance  certainly,  but  one  on  which  the  opinions  of  the 
most  learned  and  judicious  writers  are,  and  probably  will  ever  con- 
tinue to  be,  divided. 

l^L  LiJcKE  has  also  published,  in  continuation  of  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  writings  of  John,  an  Introduction  to  the  Revela- 
tion OP  John  and  to  its  Literature.  Versuch  einer  voUsiandig- 
en  Einleitung  in  die  Offenbarung  Johannis  und  in  die  gesammte 
apokalypiisehe  Litteratur,  Bonn  1632.  This  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  Commentary  on  the  same  book. 

XII.  Hengstenbero's  Cmristoloot,  Vol.  II.  This  contains 
a  commentary  on  the  whole  book  of  Zechariah,  and  on  the 
Seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  a 
third  volume. 

XIII.  The  three  first  chapters  of  Galatians  have  had  the  unu- 
sual fortune,  of  being  subjected  to  critical  investigation  by  a  phi- 
lologian  of  no  less  name  than  Godfrey  Hermann.  The  results  he 
has  given  to  the  world  in  a  programm  entitled  :  Memorittm  J.  A. 
Emesti  d,  XII  Srpt  solemni  oratione — canceiebrandam  indicit  G, 
Hermann.  Dt  Panli  Epistolae  ad  Galatas  iribus  primis  capiiihus. 
Lips.  1832.  If  we  may  judge  of  this  work  from  a  notice  of  it  by 
LiJcke  in  the  Tkeohgische  Studien,  (Jahrg.  1833,  2tes  Heft,)  the 
theologians  of  Germany,  while  they  are  ready  to  welcome  any  sin- 
cere attempt  to  promote  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptores,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  would  yet  be  very  much  disposed, 
in  the  present  instance,  to  suggest  to  the  learned  critic,  Ne  sutor 
vltm  crepidam.  Herm  a n  n  spea ks  of  t he  nimia  theologorum  diHgeur 
tia  in  aingttKs  prope  verbis,  and  this  is  well.  But  how  little  the 
alleged  impartiality  of  non-theologians,  and  the  most  celebrated 
classical  philology,  sufficelto  lay  open  the  stores  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, when  there  is  not  joined  to  them  a  familiar  acquaintance 
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vith  the  eoDtenta  of  the  Bible  and  wHh  Christian  antiquities  in 
general, — of  all  this  the  present  programm  is  said  to  present  a  re- 
markable example.  The  following  sentence  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate, that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  author's  Christian  the- 
ology, his  claims  are  not  less  limited  on  the  score  of  Christian 
faith :  "  Non  dubitandum  est,  quin  multo  maxima  pars  primorum 
Christianorum,  sicut  hodie  non  pauci,  Apostolici  illi  verius  quam 
Christian i,  credendo,  quod  facile  est,  quam  pie  casteque  vivendo, 
quod  difficile,  Deo  se  probatum  iri  existimaverint." 

XIV.  Frbytao's  Lexicon  Arabicum,  Tom.  II.  The  second 
volume  of  this  great  work  is  completed,  and  his  been  received.  It 
was  issued  in  two  parts. 

XV.  Miscellaneous.  The  following  works  on  oriental  lite- 
rature are  announced  in  the  Jottrnal  Asiatique. 

1.  M.  Caussin  de  Percival  fils  has  in  press  a  second  edition  of 
his  Grammaire  Arabe-vulgaire,  augmented  with  numerous  re- 
marks on  the  dialects  of  Barbary.  He  is  also  occupied  with  a 
translation  of  a  History  of  Egypt,  by  Ahmed  Demirdashi,  which 
comes  down  to  the  year  1169  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  1755.  The  his- 
tory will  be  continued  to  the  present  time  by  means  of  a  modern 
Chronique  compiled  by  Abderrahman  Djebreti.  This  will  complete 
the  series  of  oriental  historical  documents  on  Egypt,  from  the  con- 
quest of  that  country  by  the  Sultan  Selim  to  our  days. 

2.  M.  Bianchi,  royal  secretary  and  interpreter  of  the  oriental 
languages  at  Paris,  is  engaged  in  printing  a  new  Grammar  of  the 
Turkish  language.  It  will  form  a  volume  in  large  8vo,  containing, 
besides  the  principles  of  grammar  and  syntax  in  very  copious  de- 
tail, numerous  exercises  selected  from  the  best  Turkish  writers 
both  in  prose  and  verse. 

3.  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  has  in  press  an  Appendix  to  his  Rttdi" 
ments  de  la  langue  Hindoustani.  This  will  contain  additions  to 
the  Rudiments,  and  especially  a  Preface,  which  the  author  might 
better  have  entitled :  A  Memoir  on  the  Hindustanee  Language  and 
Literature.  The  work  will  also  contain  a  collection  of  original 
Hindustanee  letters,  with  a  translation  and  several  facsimiles,  in- 
tended to  exhibit  the  Persian  written  character  in  India,  both  the 
Nastalic  and  Shikasta,  as  also  the  cursive  Devanagariy  which  the 
Hindus  sometimes  employ  in  writing  the  Hindustanee. 

4.  M.  Eugene  Burnouf  is  about  putting  to  press  his  Commeniaire 
sur  le  YapM,  one  of  the  liturgical  books  of  the  Parsees,  with  tlie 
Sanscrit  text  of  the  unpublished  gloss  Niriosengh.  The  first  vol- 
ume is  expected  to  appear  during  the  present  year. 

5.  The  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  published  in  1828  an  Essai  sur 
k  Pali,  or  sacred  language  of  the  Peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges, 
with  aix  lithographic  plates,  and  notices  of  .Pali  MSS.  in  the  Royal 
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Library ;  by  E.  Buruouf  and  Ch.  Lassen.  8vo.  Price  12  firaocs. 
Also  Observations  on  the  same  work,  by  E.  Burnouf.  3j-  francs. 

The  following  works,  among  many  others,  are  announced  in  the 
Allgemeine  Literatur^Zeitung  of  Halle : 

6.  A  new  edition  of  Kirsch's  Chrtstomaihia  Syriaca  is  in  the 
course  of  publication,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Prof.  Bernstein  of 
Breslau. 

7  *'  Nippon,  or  Archives  for  the  description  of  Japan  and  the 
neighbouring  islands  and  countries,"  by  P.  F.  von  Siebold.  In 
this  work,  the  energetic  and  persevering  Siebold  is  preparing  to  give 
to  the  world  the  results  of  his  inquiries  and  observations,  made 
during  a  residence  of  seven  years  in  Japan.  The  public  have 
already  had  occasional  notices  of  him ;  and  it  is  known,  that  he 
came  into  more  intimate  relations  with  that  singular  people,  than 
any  preceding  traveller.  The  work  is  to  consist  of  a  series  of 
papers ;  in  which  aJl  his  personal  adventures  and  observations  will 
be  interwoven.  It  promises  to  lay  open  a  new  page  in  the  history 
of  nations  and  of  mankind. 
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TerhB  in  Septuagint  and  Apoc- 
rypha, 306-— meaning  of  them 
in  New  Testament,  309— do 
they  necessarily  imply  immer- 
sion? 312 — General  ustu  h- 
qiiendiofpcanlia,  312 — circum- 
stances attending  baptism,  319 
—baptism  of  John,  319 — bap- 
tism by  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
321— meaning  of  vdena  noXXa 
John  3:  22  sq.  321 — other  pas- 
sages, 324  sq. — circumstances 
against  immersion,  332  sq. — 
Jewish  proselyte  baptism,  338 
—did  such  a  custom  exist  be- 
fore the  time  of  Christ  ?  342 sq. 
-this  not  probable,  352  sq. — 
Mode  of  Baptism  in  primitive 
churches,  355— testimonies,  355 
sq. — practice  of  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  360  sq. — 
Syriac  rendering  of  fianxlita, 
363. — Is  the  madt  essential? 
363— a  mere  external  rite,  364 
— ^the  mode  not  prescribed  in 
the  New  Testament  365 — par- 
allel case  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
365— sprinkling  significant,  367, 
369  sq. — ^immersion  not  always 
practised,  373 — this  illustrated 
by  ancient  sculptures,  374  sq. — 
early  examples  of  sprinkling, 
378 — ^immersion  was  practised 
tnptim  tui<ura/t&ii«,381 — ^notice 
of  Carson's  work  on  baptism, 
384 — infant  baptism,  385. — Let- 
tera  on  baptism  to  Prof.  Stuart, 
288,  299— answers  tQ  do.  386, 
388. 

BapUai  Missionaries,  Letters  from 
to  Prof.  Smart,  288— his  reply, 
386. 

Btdovinij  treachery  of  the  Sheikh 
of  Kerek,  404 — his  singular 
oath,  404— theur  cupidity,  405, 
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439, 623,  634— court  of  Justice, 
409,  646— Howeytat  tribe  416 
—mannerof  pitching  tents,  417^ 
421,  634 — manner  of  entering 
a  camp,  630— their  tents,  634 — 
manners  and  customs,  644 — 
dress,  645 — religious  duties,  645. 

BibUt  the  best  guide  for  an  orien- 

.  tal  traveller,  636.— Atlas  of,  756. 

Biblical  Antiquities,  Geography, 
etc.  works  on,  43, 44. 

Buiter,  Arab  mode  of  using  it, 
629. 

Bvmouf^  Eugene,  Discourse  on 
the  Sanscrit  Language  and  Lit- 
erature, 707  sq. — his  work  on 
the  Pali,  759. — Commentary  on. 
the  Yapni,  759. 

C. 

CcMxrhoi,  hot  springs,  visit^to,  648. 

Calvin,  as  a  commentator,  147 — 
his  views  of  baptism/364. 

Camoos,  see  Kamooa, 

Carob'trt^  which  yields  the  husks 
of  the  New  Testament,  402. 

Carson  on  Baptism,  notice  of,  384. 

CastdVs  Heptaglotton,  20,  30,  33. 

CtraUnda  sUiqua,  402. 

Chaldee  Language,  21 — Gram- 
mars and  Lexicons,  21— Tar- 
gums,  7,  8, 10,  21. 

CkampcUion^s  Works  on  the  lan- 
guage and  monuments  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  34,  755. 

C%/zy,  M.  Eulogy  on,  707  sq. 

Christianity  in  reference  to  the 
perfectability  of  our  moral  be- 
ing, 229  sq. — Principle  of  re- 
generation, 237. 

CamtMniarieSf  etc  on  the  Psalms^ 
516. 

Commentary  on  the  Scriptures^ 
130  sq. — What  is  a  proper  com- 
mentary, 134  sq^— logical  com- 
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mentaiji  lIG—CalTiD,  147— 
philological  comroencatora,  149 
— OlshauseD,  151,  161 — Rosen- 
rniieller,  151 — Kuinoel,  153— ' 
Flatt,  160— Tholuck,  160 — 
Why  ia  commentary  needed? 
163— simple  translation  not  suf- 
ficientf  164 — different  kinds  of 
commentary,  173 — popular  and 
learned,  174 — how  far  alike,  175 
— in  what  different,  176  sq. — 
Owen  on  Hebrews,  177 — ^popu- 
lar commentary,  180 — Henry, 
6cott,  and  Doddridge,  181 — 
means  of  supplying  the  public 
wants,  184  sq. 

Coneur9u»f  what,  100. 

Criiique  on  MatL  5:  3 — 5  by  Tho- 
luck, 681  sq. 

CrusadeSf  Wilken's  History  of, 
755. 

D. 

Dead  Sea^  properties  of  its  water, 
617— chemical  analysis,  618 — 
excursion  to  by  Mr  Legh  617, 
— views  of  tlie  southern  ex- 
tremity, 624,  B47— country  a- 
round  etc.  624  sq. 

Degree$f  Psalms  of,  507. 

Dc  Wette's  Introduction  to  the 
Psalms,  445  sq. 

Dhourra  or  Dvarn,  what,  402. 

Dimnily  of  the  Messiah,  see  Mes- 
aioL 

Djauhariy  his  Arabic  Lexicon,  29. 

Duraiion  of  Christ's  kingdom,  748. 

E. 

Edom^  see  IdumtcL 
Egi/ptian    language  and    monu- 
ments, 34,  35,  755. 
J5IaM,275. 

Eldjy^  an  Arabic  viUage,  423. 
JS^topic  language  and  literature, 

3a 


JETyev,  Hints  to  students  on  the  use 
of  the  eyes,  by  Dr  Reynolds, 
519 — diseases  of  the  eyes  preT- 
alent,  522 — studious  course  of 
life  not  necessarily  hurtful  to 
the  eyes,  522 — not  the  use,  but 
the  abuse  of  them  hurtful,  524. 
•^1.  Proper  adjustment  of  the 
light,  525 — ^the  eyes  should  not 
be  exposed  to  sudden  alterna- 
tions, 525— cases  in  point,  527 
— ^precautions  against  sudden 
changes  from  weak  to  strong 
light,  528 — the  study  should  be 
well  lighted,  529,  530— light  in 
the  room  should  be  equally  dis- 
tributed, 531 — ^proper  quantity 
of  light  at  evening,  533— com- 
mon lamps  and  candles  bad,  533 
— argand  reading  lamp  best,  but 
without  shade,  530,  534— the 
wearing  of  shades  not  recom- 
mended, 534 — reading  by  twi- 
light fatal  to  the  eyes,  as  also 
looking  at  the  bright  moon  or 
at  lightning,  535 — so  too  read- 
ing by  a  side  light,  536— other 
bad  halMts,  537,  53a— II.  The 
eyes  may  be  best  used  in  the 
morning,  538 — but  not  after  a 
full  meal,  539 — nor  must  they 
be  strained  by  artificial  lights, 
etc.  540. — III.  Sympathy  of  the 
eye  With  other  organs  and  parts 
of  the  body,  541 — Whence  free 
air  and  exercise  necessary  to  a 
healthy  state  of  the  eyes,  542— 
so  too  a. free  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  a  free  state  of  the 
bowels,  543 — also  strict  tempe- 
rance, 544 — and  a  due  propor- 
tion of  sleep,  545.— IV.  The  eyes 
must  have  a  proper  degree  of 
use  or  action,  546— -too  much 
use  to  be  avoided,  547— Signs 
of  undue  use,  549 — means  of 
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restoring  eyes  already  affected, 
550— cold  water  tlie  best  reme- 
dy, 551 — ^black  eyes  supposed 
to  be  more  ex|M)sed  to  disease 
than  others,  552— V.  Bad  hab- 
its to  be  avoided,  as  rubbing  or 
pressing  the  eyes,  553 — expos- 
ure to  wind,  or  reading  in  a  re- 
cumbent posture,  554 — ^to  ear- 
ly use  after  sickness,  554 — ex- 
amining very  minute  objects, 
555 — use  of  green  glasses  bad, 
555— use  of  tobacco,  556 — ^use 
of  eye- waters,  557 — these  almost 
always  prejudicial,  557 — fitraous 
Paris  coUyrium,  558.— VI.  Con- 
formation of  the  eye  to  the  dis- 
tance of  objects,  559 — ^long  and 
short  sighted  nesB,  559 — ^use  of 
spectacles  to  be  recommended, 
560 — ^signs  of  long  sightedness, 
561 — great  care  to  be  used  in 
selecting  spectacles,  562 — signs 
of  short  sightedness,  562  sq. — 
Great,  but  unfounded  complaint 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  type,  564 
sq.-— suggestions  in  respect  to 
these  studies,  564,  566. 
Ezimi'Geber,  275. 

F. 
Faiih  and  Works,  Paul  and  James 
reconciled,  189  sq. — ^the  alleged 
discrepancy  affects  also  Christ, 
193 — ^his  mode  of  teaching  a- 
dapted  to  different  classes  of 
hearers,  194  sq. — Paul's  view 
of  foith  and  works,  196 — good 
works,  how  used  and  regarded, 
203— works  of  law,  207 — only 
one  point  of  difference  between 
Paul  and  James,  208— each 
taught  his  view  considerately, 
209— which  wrote  first  ?  212.— 
Former  views  as  to  their  discre- 
ponoy,  317— JaoMB  wrote  for 


Judaizing  Christians,  224— Paul 
and  James  co-operated  to  one 
end,  225— examples  of  the  like 
spirit,  Peter  Waldo,  227— John 
Huss,  227— Luther,  227. 

FSruzabadi,  his  Arabic  Lexicon,  or 
Karaoos,  29. 

FUtWs  Commentaries,  160. 

Freytaffs  Arabic  Lexicon,  31,759. 

G. 

Gthaltne,  271,  406. 

Oeez  language,  33. 

Gtmara,  the,  26. 

Gerasa,  see  Jerrash, 

Gesenius  on  Heb.  Lexicography, 
1  sq. — ^his  Lexicon,  391. 

Ghartndel,  Wady,  441. 

Ghor,  £1,  248,  441,  44a 

GiggeiuSj  his  Arabic  Lexicon,  30. 

GilboOj  mountains  of,  248. 

Godhead  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Old 
Testament,  see  Messiah, 

Goethe,  extract  from,  on  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  687. 

Golius,  his  Arabic  Lexicon,  etc. 
30. 

Graeca  Veneta,  9. 

Grammars  of  the  Syriac,  21 — 
Chaldee,  21— Samaritan,  22— 
Arabic,  32— Vulgar  Arabic,  759 
— Ethiopic,  33 — Persian,  35— 
Turkish  759— Egyptian,  35. 

H. 

HamasOy  the,  28. 

Hamyarie  dialect,  see  AraMe  Laxir 
guage. 

Haouran,  see  Aaron. 

Hebrew  Philology  and  Lexicogra^ 
phy,  sources  ofj  1  sq. — three- 
fold, 2— C7#ttf  Loquendi  of  Old 
Testament,  3 — aids"  for  this,-4 
— TVaditional  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew,  5 — in  Versions,  .7 — 
use  and  value  of  these,  9  sq. — 
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in  Lexicons,  12 — ^in  Commen-  * 
taries,  14 — Kindred  Languat^ts^ 
15— Aramaean    dialects,  16 — 
Syriac,   17— Chaldee,   21— Sa- 
maritan, 22— Zahian,  23— Pal- ' 

,  myrene,  24 — Pheuician,  24 — , 
Talmndic,  25— Rabbinic,  27— 
Arabic,  27— Elhiopic,  33— E- 
gyptian,  34 — Persian,  35. — Re- 
marks on  tbe  proper  use  of 
tbese  dialects,  36 — ^by  whom 
best  used,  39. — Plan  of  lexico- 
graphical labours  of  Gesenius, 
89. 

Hthrony  account  of,  620. 

Hengsienhergy  on  the  Godhead  of 
the  Messiah,  652  sq. — on  the 
standing  still  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  721  sq. — ^his  Christology, 
Vol.  II,  758. 

HeghoTif  visit  to,  650. 

Hieroglyphics^  see  ChampoUion. 

Hindostan,  conquest  of,  from  the 
north,  718. — Language,  759. 

Hor,  Mount,'  283,  640. 

Hot  Springs  at  Callirho^,  visit  to, 
648. 

Husks,  402. 

HusSf  John,  his  example,  227. 

I. 

Idumeoj  historical  sketches  of,  247 
sq. — general  situation  and  ex- 
tent, 248 — names,  settlement, 
and  early  history,  250 — subse- 
quent history,  256  sq. — name 
Idumea  used  in  a  wider  sense, 
260 — successors  of  the  Id  u  me- 
ans, 262— Nabatheans,  262— 
Kedarenes,  263— country  called 
Arabia  Petraea,  264— kings  of 
Arabia,  mostly  called  Aretas,  264 
sq. — subdued  under  Trajan,  267 
—called  Palaestina  Tertia,  268 
--•iifierwards  Arabia  Tertia  and 


Syria  Sobal,  269 — cities   and 

towns,  271  sq. — Petra,  278 — 

Burckhardt*s    journey,    394 — 

Legh's  do.  614. 
Indian  literature,  etc.  see  SanscriL 
InierprttaUon  of  Matt.  5 : 3 — 5,  see 

bderprtters  and  Sermon  on  the 

Mount. 
of  Josh.  10 :  12—15,  see 

Sun  and  Moon. 
of  Ex.  6:  2,  3,  see  Jeho- 


vah, 
Interpreters  of  the  N.  T.  want  of 
agreement  among,  684  sq. — a 
great  cause  of  disquiet,  684 — 
the  discrepancy  not  always  real 
and  eontradictonff  so  that  one 
does  not  exclude  the  others,  685 
— two  tendencies  in  exegesis, 
one  rich  and  spirited,  the  other 
cold  and  abstract,  686  sq.— ex- 
tract from  Groethe  on  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  687 — examples  of  the 
latter  tendency,  689— of  the  for- 
mer, 689, 690.— Critique  on  Matt. 
5 :  3 — 5,  as  an  example  of  the 
above  positions,  691  sq. 


J. 


James  reconciled  with  Paul, 
FaUh. 

Jarchi,  his  Commentary,  etc  14. 

Javharif  see  Djauhari. 

Jehovahj  import  of  the  name,  Ex. 
6 :  2,  3,  page  730  sq. — different 
views,  731 — vowels  uncertain, 
732 — sources  of  evidence  for 
the  signification,  783 — express- 
es the  real  existence  of  God,  in 
opposition  to  false  gods,  733 — 
this  view  supported  by  the  ety- 
mology, 733,  734 — and  by  con- 
stant reference  in  the  Bible,  734 
— by  the  theocracy,  and  the  Mo- 
saic dispensation,  735  aq^ — by 
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God's  dealings  with  the'Isniel- 
ites,  etc.  737 — ^this  meaning  il- 
lustrated from  Ex.  3 :  14,  p.  739— 
meaning  of  Ex.  6: 3,  p.  740— use 
of  Jehovahf  741 — used  alone  in 
Grenesis  only  once,  742 — use  in 
Job,  742— a  sense  in  which  God 
was  not  known  to  the  patriarchs 
as  Jehovah,  742 — bearing  of  all 
this  on 'the  characters  of  the 
different  dispensations,  744. — 
Meaning  of  ^lO  i« ,  745— pe- 
culiar importance  of  the  name 
Jthovah  has  ceased,  so  far  as  it 
regarded  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion, 747 — but  remains  in  so  far 
as  it  is  applied  to  Christ,  748. 

Jerragehy  ruins  of,  the  ancient  Ge- 
rasa,  651. 

Jordany  excursion  of  the  pilgrims 
to,  616. 

K. 

Kamoos,  an  Arabic  lexicon,  29. 

Kcarrakf  see  KereJL 

Kedarenesj  263. 

Kerth,  as  a  fortress,  270 — ^its  an- 
cient name  and  character,  285 — 
described  by  Seetzen,  286^by 
Burckhardt,  394  sq. — by  Legh, 
627. 

Khanzyre,  403,  643. 

JKimchif  D.  his  lexicon  and  com- 
mentary, 14. 

Kindred  Languages  of  the  Hebrew, 
see  Hebrew,  - 

J^ngdom  of  Christ,  its  duration,  748. 

£tr,  Kir  Maah,  285. 

KopUar,  M.  Letter  on  the  Slavic 
Versions,  186. 

KvinoeTs  Commentary,  its  charac- 
ter, 153  sq.  689,  690. 


Leben  or  LMiny  an  Arab  dish,  420, 
620,629. 


Iitgky  Mr.  and  his  companions, 
frutdess  attempt  to  reach  Wady 
Mousa,  615— excursion  to  the 
Jordan,  616 — account  of  the 
subsequent  journey,  618  sq. 

Lexicont,  of  the  Hebrew,  12  sq. — 
Syriac,  19,  20— Chaldee,  22— 
Samaritan,  22— Talmudic,  26— 
Arabic,  29  sq. — Ethiopic,  33 — 
Persian,  35~Egy  ptian,  35.— Plan 
of  Gesenius's  Lexicons,  39 — ^his 
Manual  Heb.  Lat  Lexicon,  39L 

Ludoips  Ethiopic  Grammar,  Lex- 
icon, etc.  33. 

Luifier,  as  a  reformer,  227. 

M. 

Moan  and  JIfaon,  277,  438. 

Mahdbhdrata,  712. 

Maltese  dialect  and  literature,  32. 

Mantiy  or  MenUy  his  institutes,  712. 

Meninshfj  his  Arabic,  Turkish,  and 
Persian  Lexicon,  30. 

Messiah,  his  Grodhead  as  taught  in 
the  O.  T.  652  sq.— views  of  in- 
terpreters, 653 — ^union  of  divine 
and  human  nature,  passages 
cited,  653  sq. — how  compatible 
with  the  unity  of  God  ?  655— 
the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  Jeho- 
vah and  yet  distinct  from  him, 
656  sq.— -different  hypotheses  to 
explain  the  facts,  662,  669,  670 
— arguments  against  them  all, 
671 — reference  to  the  Persian 
yiews,  672 — ^to  Jewish  tradition, 
the  Metatron,  672— origin  and 
meaning  of  this  name,  672 — 
Shechinah,  674 — ^identity  of  the 
Meiairon  and  angel  of  Jehovah, 
678, 679— Angel  of  Jehovah  the 
Mediator  of  the  N.  T.  681-^- 
vantage  of  the  N.  T.  doctrine 
above  the  Old,  682— duration 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  748. 
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Metairm^  673.  See  Messiah, 

Mishna,  the,  25,  187. 

MoaUakat^  Arabic  poems,  editioDS 

of,  28. 
Mocgeb^  Che  Arnon,  647. 
Mans  Regalis,  269, 283»  419. 
JIftmcofthe  Hebrews,  512  sq.  See 

Psalms, 

N. 

Mtbaiheansy  262— their  history, 
263  sq. 

JSTdlus,  an  episode  in  Sanscrit,  712. 

JVdmes  of  Jews  often  double,  13. 

JSTeander,  biographical  sketch  of, 
66  sq. — parallel  between  Au- 
gustine and  Pelagius,  74  sq. — 
conciliation  of  James  and  Paul, 
220  sq.— his  Hist,  of  the  Church 
during  the  Apostolic  Age,  70, 
757. 

JVe&o,  mounts  648. 

Aeuffiann,  Asiatische  Studien,  on 
China  etc.  188. 


O. 


OUkausen^s  Commentaiy,  151, 161. 
757. 

(hoen  on  Hebrews,  177. 

P. 

PagninttSy  his  Heb.  lexicon,  14. 

Palaestina  Tertia,  etc.  268,  408. 

Palmyrene  dialect,  24. ' 

Parched  com  or  grain,  643. 

PatU  reconciled  with  James,  see 
Faith. 

Pelagius,  sketch  of  his  life  and 
character,  74 — formation  and 
development  of  his  system,  78 
sq.— characteristics  of  it,  83 — 
his  views  de  libero  arbUrio^  95— 
on  the  origin  of  evil,  97 — rela- 
tion of  the  world  to  God,  con- 


eursus^  100— the  first  stn,  102 
— progressive  deterioration  of 
mankind,  108— grace,  112— re- 
demption, 114 — Christ  a  teach- 
er, 115.— Death  of  Pelagius,129. 
See  AugusHne, 

Persian  language  and  literature, 
35— grammars  and  lexicons,  35 
—dialects,  35 — mythology,  672. 

PetrOf  the  capita]  of  Idumea,  no- 
tices of,  278  sq.  639.  See  Wady 
Mousa. 

Phenician  dialect  and  literature, 24. 

Philology  a  science  of  observation, 
721. 

Philosophy  of  religion,  what,  230 
sq.  240. 

Plato  described  by  Goethe,  687. 

Poetry,  Hebrew,  see  Psalms. 

Prepositions  with  Greek  verbs  in 
.  New  Testament,  45 — connected 
with  verbs  in  a  threefold  man- 
ner, 48 — their  force  twofold,  54 
—relation  of  time  and  place, 
55— verbs  compounded  with 
two  or  more  prepositions,  60 — 
modes  of  apprehension,  63. 

Psalms,  Introductioif  to,  445 — 
poetical  character  and  contents 
essentially  lyric,  446— classifica- 
tion, 448— origin  and  cultivation 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  450 — schools 
of  the  prophets,  453 — David  and 
hiscotemporaries,  455 — authors 
of  the  Psalms,  456  sq. — original 
and  imitative,  earlier  and  later 
character,  460 — collection  and 
arrangement,  463 — five  books 
465 — Titles  of  the  Psalms,  467 
— arguments  for  and 'against 
their  authenticity,  467  sq. — in- 
scriptions, 470  sq.— Rhythm  and 
music  of  the  Psalms,  478 — his- 
torical view,  479  sq. — ^proliably 
no  metre,  489,  491— exposition 
of  Hebrew  rhythnit  492  aq.-^ 
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Parallelism,  494  sq. — alphabetic 
Psalms,  504— Psalms  of  de- 
grees, 407. — Power  of  the  ac- 
cents, 511 — Hebrew  music,  512 
-^the  Psalms  sung  by  choirs, 
513. — Historical  interpretaiiou, 
514 — exegetical  helps,  516  sq. 
Puranas,  712. 

Q. 

QjuaiU  of  the  Israelites,  found  at 
present,  411. 

R. 

Rabbinic  dialect,  27. 

Rdmdyana,  712. 

Regeneration,  principle  of,  237—4 

fact,  244. 
Rosenmveller^a  Commentary  on  the 

New  Testament,  151. 
Scholia  in  V.  T.  et  in  Com- 

pend.  red.  187. 

S. 

Saadiass  Goon,  his  Arabic  version, 
♦  8— his  lexicon,  12. 

Sanutritan  language  and  litera- 
ture, 22 — Version,  8,  10. 

Sanscrit  language  and  literature, 
707  sq. — the  study  of  it  first 
introduced  into  Europe  by 
M.  Ch6zy,  708— its  affinity  with 
the  languages  of  Europe,  709 
— how  to  be  accounted  for? 
709 — inducements  for  prosecut- 
ing it,  710. — Literature  of  India, 
the  Vedas,  711-r-epic  poems, 
712 — the  Puranas,  712 — sys- 
tem of  law,  institutes  of  Manu, 
712 — philosophy,  its  character, 
713 — ^poetry,  714 — absence  of 
history,  714 — may  yet  in  part 
be  recovered,  716 — difierent 
epochs  known,  716 — traces  in 
the  ancient  dialects,  717 — ^hy- 


pothesis of  the  conquest  of  Hin- 
dostan  from  the  north,  718 — 
labours  still  to  be  achieved  in 
prosecuting  the  Sanscrit,  719— 
the  study  of  mere  words  use- 
less, 721 — the  study  of  language 
a  science  of  observation,  721. 

5aracen^,  origin  of  the  name,  268. 

Seetzen,  sketch  of  his  travels,  444. 

5eir,  Mount,  250, 415. 

Sela,  see  Petra,  278. 

Sepiuagini  Version,  6,  9. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  critique  on 
V.  3,  p.  691— V.  4,  p.  697— V.  SJ 
p.  699 — meaning  of  "to  inherit 
the  earth,"  705  sq. 

Shechinah,  674.   See  Messiah. 

Shemitish  languages,  see  Hebrew, 

Shobak,  269,  283,  419,  632. 

Slavic  Bibles,  186. 

Spectacles,  proper  use  of  recom- 
mended, 560  sq.  See  Eyes.^ 
Green  spectacles  to  be  avoided, 
555. 

Sun  andMoon^  the  standing  still 

of,  Josh.  10:  12  sq.  721  sq 

different  views  taken,  723  sq. — 
objections  to  some  of  these,  725 
— the  passage  is  a  quotation 
from  an  ancient  poet,  726— 
general  view  of  it,  728. 

Syria  Sohal,  269. 

Syriac  language,  17 — its  litera- 
ture, 17 — whether  now  spoken  ? 
17 — ^printed  books,  18 — native 
and  other  Lexicons,  19,  20 — 
Grammars,  21 — Version,  7, 10, 

T. 

Tqfyle,  408. 

Talmud  and  T\ilmudic  dialect,  25 

— literature,  25,  26 — lexicons, 

26.       . 
Tanckumj  his  Rabb.  commentary^ 

15— -his  lexicon,  26w 
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Index  J77. 


T^xrgums,  7,  8,  la 

Ttman,  253,  275. 

Tholuck  on  RomaDS  etc.  160/188 

—Critique  on  MatL  5 :  3 — 5,  p. 

684  sq. 
7^8  of  the  Pealms,  aeePsalmB. 
JSttman  J,  A.  H.  on  the  force  of 

Greek  prepositions  in  coquposi- 

tion,  45— his  death,  45. 

TroglodyttAt  2^- 
TnmnCs  Concordance,  9. 


VtdoB,  71L 


V. 


W. 


and  Mangles,  426jBq. — hj  Mr 

Le^h,  638  sq. 
Waldo^  Peter,  his  example,  227. 
WUkcn'9  History  of  the  Crusades 

completed,  755. 
fViUmett*8  Arabic  Lexicon,  31. 
fVetsUin'M  Nov.   Test.   Graecuin, 

new  edition  of,  756. 
9F«rd8t  the  study  of  them  alone 

useless,  721. 
Works,  see  FaUh, 

Z. 

Zabian  Ihnguage  and  literature, 

23— printed  books,  2a' 
Zend  dialect,  resembles  the  San-  ' 

Bcrit,  717. 


ffady  Mouaoy  i.  q.  Petra,  283,  433 
— description  of  its  ruins  by  |  Zend-Avesta^  publication  o^  35. 
Burckhardt,  423  sq. — by  Irby  j  Zoaty  site  and  present  state,  272. 
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